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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA, 
By MAJOR C. BOKFORD LUARD, MA., LA. 
WOMEN’S SONGS. 
These songs were collected in the country round Gwalior where the Braj dialect 


is common. 


1. A giri beide’s lament. 


Jà chajh mora baühie 

Utar, re mors, maii chaghfia ; 

Jè chadh ४6००1 &pno mieko. 
Aggam dekho, pacham dekho ; 
Kaha na dikhe mfeko. 

Parab dekho, utter dekho ; 

N’ek ns dikhe máeko, 

Naua dat pardes ; 

Nauk bicharo, ky& kare ! 

Bamhna dat perdes : 

Bá&mhn£ bicharo, ky& kare + 
Babulá dt perdes; 

Babul bicharo, ky& kare 1 

Tabi na dihoh tori je re bijaniá. 
Ghudla chaghe, bbanjât, kakul awe, 
Tahft ne dihoh tort je re bijani&, 
Pálki chadhe, tort m&iá jo awe, 
Tahfi na diboh, bhaujat, tort je re bijaniá 
Pied 91800 tort Inhort bendul awe, 
Tort dihob, bhaujáf, bijnt : 

Hass deuigo, bhauját, tori bijaniá, 


The peacock perched on the tree. 

Come down, Oh peacock, I would climb 

And see my mother’s house from your seat, 

I looked south, and I looked west, 

But nowhere could my home be seen. 

I looked east and I looked north 

But not one glance fell on my home. 

The barber! gave me away to a foreign land, 

But the barber is not to blame. 

The priest consigned me to a foreign iana, 

But the priest is nowise to blame, 

My dear father gave me to a foreign land, 

But my dear father is not to blame, 

Yet will I not give thee thy fan 

If thy unole come on his horse, sister-in-law, 

Yet will I not give thee thy fan, 

If thy mother come in a palli 

Yet, sister-in-law, will I not give thee thy fan. 

But if thy young sister come, even on foot, 

I will give up thy fan ; 

Leughingly will I then give thee thy fan, 
sister-in-law | 





` 1 Tho barber acis as go-between in arranging marriages, tho priest, father and uncle also being 


ooneerned. 
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4, A girl asks her brother for a gift, 


Bahin—Ka& ki, ka kt, re btrá, lâl kamán ; 
Kaui 00818 khelen ge gendri. 

R&mchandré ki Jal kamán ; 

Lachhman bhåiâ, kheleb gendri, 

Khelat, khelat, re birá, ho gái saijh ; 
Bibnei théit haiù dwar par. 

Bhéi,—Bendul manga hoe, sci máüg leo, 
Jo man iohohhá hoe, 

Bahin.—Bhái& jiman ko thar jo lihoh, 


Bhaujat piv ko gadwa 


Sister, — Brother who has a red bow, 

And plays at ball . 

(My brother has)a red bow like Rámohandra's; 

My brother Lachhman plays at ball. 

In playing brother, evening has come 

And thy sisters stand (begging) at the door. 

Brother — (sister) ask of me your request, 

Whatever wish isin your mind, 

Sister.—I would have the dish in which my 
brother eata, 

And the water-jar from which my brother's 
wife drinks, 


5. A girl's song. 


Lai ki,—Deolt de re mere ne, bháis badhát. 

Balhéi—Kahe ko &lan güro! Kâhe ko 
pálan garo 1 

Kühe kt modon kil 1 

Lavli—Sone ko alan gro; sone ko pálan 
giro ; 

Rupe ki modo kil. 

Laiki apne bháid ko: Ya par, mere bháia, 
podhio, 

De sir sone ko top. 

Dáhar se bbftar gáe kt mat len ; 


« Kahá jo det bi&hi& ko? Kah& kuüwartü 
ko 1 
Máté, —Kubwartà dije chunri. 





Kokulá dit pardes ; 
Kakulá bicháro, kya kare 1 
Biran dat pardes ; 

Biran bicháro, ky kare t 
Mere karam dit pardes ; 


Karam bicharo, kyá kare i 
Mere bhag likho pardes, 
Keghaj hoe, tahe baichie ; 
Karam na báiche :&ib. 
Pitar hof, tåbe badaliye ; 
Karam na badle, j&ib. 
Küüata hoe, táhe pati ; 
Karam na pate 1860, 


Girl.—Friend carpenter, give me a cradle. 

Carpenter —Of what should I make the 
posts i Of what the body 1 

Of what should I fashion the nails f 

Girl.—Of gold you must- make the posta, 
and of gold the body ; 

The nails fashion from silver. 

Girl to brother.—Dear brother, lie in this ; 


And wear your cap of gold, 

(My brother) went inside to ask his mother’s 
advice: : 

“What (says he) shall | give the married 
women and what to the girls 17 

Mother.—To the girls give chunris. 


My uncle gave me to a foreign land, 

But my uncle is not to blame, 

My brother gave me to & foreign land, 

But my brother is not to blame, 

My past (merit) consigned me to a foreign 
land, 

But my past is not to blame, 

My fate had the foreign land written in it. 

A written paper one may read, 

But one’s destiny cannot be read, 

Even brass you can mould, 

But fate you cannot alter. 

Even a well can be filled up, 

But you cannot fill in your own fate. 
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2. A girl bride's homesickness, 


+ Xanker kuniah kakrfH, Near the stone-built well. 
"Wáháh base rangrej ;“ Amar rang chunr There dwells the Dyer; “Dye my chunri 
with everlasting dye 


Raigtå, aisi re rahgie chunri, O dyer, so dye it, my chun, 

Dhing dhing rafgio eahelrt; That on ite back are my companion’s figures; 

Khelat hi din jae, So that I may pass the day with them. 

Murhan likhio sås nanadi&, —— On the part above my head put figures of 
my mother and sister-in-law, 

Tndri* dharat rabg jáe, That the ring on which I reat the water 
jar may wear them away. 

Laman likhio sotif, On the skirt print a figure of my oo-wife, 

Chalat phirat rang jie. That as I walk she may fade away. 

Chufghiái likhio mere biran, But on the vel print the figure of my 

" brother, 
Tin dekhat naiù sirfed’”’. That I may look on him and rejoice,” . 


8. Quarrel between a girl bride and her brother-in-law. 
LsrHi.— Hari kalii ki, piri kali ki, sakhf, Girij,—Oh playmate, I had a fan of green 


mert re bijaniá ; &nd yeliow buds; 
-Arosii hart nå prosin harf lahore ; It has been stolen by my husband’s young 
brother ; 
Deork ne hart, sakhf, meri re bijani£, No neighbour took my fan, playmate. 
LIarké—Hithia ch&dhe, bhaujât, tere bábul Boy—Sister-m-law, if thy father come 
we, upon an elephant, 
Bighta Dakhan ko chir, To the married coloured cloth from the 
Deccan. 
Lerki-—Bi&hi pefuridh ud git: - Girl—The married wretches have all gone; 
Kaüwartà rabíh din char: Even the girls stayed but a day or ac, 
Rah gle jbanjhan rükh. Naught is left but withered trees, 
Top utár Ils bhauh giro: The boy took off his cap and fell upon the 
ground : 
Beh gtp jhanjhan rukh, birinjan rükh. Naught remained but withered trees, deoa y- 
ing treea, 7 





NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMÇA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 

BY DR. L. P. TRSSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

( Continued from Vol. XLIII p. 286.) 
$25. Besides the postpositions which have been enumerated above and which are gene“ 
tally used to give the simple meaning of the several declensional cases, Old Western Rajasthant 
(and so all cognate vernaculars) possesses a nnmber of other postpositions, which, as they 
hare 4 more complicated meaning and perform the function of prepositions rather than af 
cas terminations, must be classed separately. In some grammars of Neo-Indian 


3 Ohunrt. (Cloth ee od ie Various solcare, by tying konta in Ii snad then dipping it into the dye the 
ted म 


on whch a jar is carried on the head, 
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vernaculars, the latter are called prepostiions. They are mostly nouns in the locative and in 
raany oases they are identical with the locative adverbs (See § 101). As regards their 
employment, they always come after the noun they govern, thereby ooinoiding with the 
postpositions proper, but differ from the latter in that the noun governed by them is very 
frequently put in the periphrastio genitive with nag (regularly inflected to mai, na! before 
. postpositions in the looative), instead than in the simple genitive. In the list below I have 
marked by (^) postpositions which are always construed with the periphrastio genitive and 
by (1 ) postpositions which are always construed with the simple genitive or with the simple 
base, whilst I have left ‘unmarked postpositions, which are capable of either construction : 

*antal (Ap. antahi <Skt. *antasmén) “ In, inside, within " F 580 ; 

*aratha!, arthai, arthi (Skt. arthe) “ For ” P., Dac. ; 

aga! (Ap. aggahi <Skt. *agrasmin) “ Before " Dd.7 ; 

ágali (Ap. aggille <Skt. agrile) “ Before" P. 418; 

Staral (Ap. antarahi <Skt. *aniarasmin) “ In, within" F 585, i, 4; 

úpari (Ap. uppori <Skt. spari) “ Over, above " (Adi C.) ; 

haji, kajat (Ap. kajje < Skt. kórye) “ For ” Indr., Dag., P. ; 

*béram, ^na! (Skt. kérase) ‘ For " Dac. ; 

kedai (Cf. Mod. Guj. kede) “ Behind, after " F 70s, i, 2; 

*chehé (Ap. chee, cheahi <Skt. chede) “ At the end of ” Mu. ; 

+ tâl (Oonjunotive participle from télevall) ‘ Except ” Yog., iv., 99, Up. 67; 

*ximalia! (Skt. *nimittakena) * For" Dd; 

*pari, part, paral, paris; patri (Ap. padre < Skt. prakérexa) “ Like, after the manner 
' Yog., Indr., âdi., Bh., P. ; . 

pakhal (Ap. pakkhaki < Skt. *paksasmin) “ Without” Adi., Dac., P., Mu., F 788; 

pákhali (Ap. *pakkhille <Skt. *paksile) “ All around” Mu., F 591, ii, 8; 

pathal, piths (Ap. putthahi <Skt. *prsthasmsn) “After, behind ” Adi O., Kanh, 48 ; 

bahiri (Ap. bahére = Skt. 98896) “ Without " P. 175 ; 

bAitari (Skt. abhyantare) ‘‘ Within” VL 3, Ja. 29; 

vici, nica (Ap. vico = Skt. vartmam, Ho., iv, 421. Cf. Pisohel, $ 202) ‘ Between” 
P. 259, 276 ; 

vical (Ap. viocalle) “ Between ” P. 602 ; 

ving (Ap. view <Skt. ving) “ Without " P. 328, 320, 338 ; 

*vieai (Skt. visaye) “ In, within ” KaL, Adi. Bh., ei ° 

easghátai (Skt. saeghátake) “ In company with " Dd. 6 ; 

*sangi (Ap. saigahi <Skt. *saagasmin) '* Along with ” Bast. 48 ; 

sanamukhai (Skt. sanmukAaks) ‘‘ In front of ” Dd. 7 ; 

*samipi (Skt. samipe) “ Near " Indr. 42 ; 

t sahita (tatsama) ‘‘ Together with " P. 326 ; 

sâkhi, sákhai (Ap. sakbhe < Skt. sabes) “ In the presence of ” Crá&., P., F 647 

sima (Ap. 876 <Skt. sima-) '* Up to, till " 8811. 140, “ From ” Kánh. 105 ; x 

heti, hetat (From Skt. hetu) “ By reason of, for " Sast. 101, F 582, iv, 3. 

CHAPTER IV. 
ADJECTIVES. 

§ 76. Adjectives require but very little consideration. Their employment in Old 
Western Rajasthini is chiefly the same as in Modern Gujarstt and Mirwtft. When 
admitting of inflexion (of. § 58), they are made to agree with-the noun in gender, number and 
case, with the exception of feminine adjectives, which make no distinction of number ind 


of 
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ee 
case, but use an uninflected form in °-i throughout in declension. All the adjectival post- 
pocitions of the genitive, namely : tasas, nad, kerai, raŭ, kaŭ, obey the same rule, and so also 
the posmessivo genitives of the personal pronouns and the present and past participles. 
Examples for each case are 








Singular. 

Nom.: Viveka-r&piw Adthiu Ctl. 1, baeta-rípimi sépini Kal. 5, visaya-rapia pá'í Indr. 
44. ghíüyada-iaxaü gigu Kal. 8 ; 

Aoous. : tapa-wu upadega Up. 3, máhari ara P. 509 ; 

Instr. : għana ádambari Adi O., pani buddhit kari Kal. 5, encha-nat rigit Bh., néma-ni 
sartkhaii Adi. 75 ; 

ObL-Gen.: dastya-wá garva-raha! Kal. 1, tálaráprabhóva-ia& Kal. 19, méritd puruja- 
nal Yog. ti, 68, dikad lidhi-pad.it Up. 89 ; 

Loo. : anerai ding Aci O., péchili rütai ibid., Jamund-nai fri P. 268, ráxi-Mi kukyat 
Adi. 0. ; 

Plural 

Nom. : eaghali-i riddj Bh. 25, motak? kidd Yog. ii, 54, ahamkára-^á dhagi Indr. 67 
kussma-tani mild Kal 28, mugait-n@ sukha Ja. 8 

Ynetr.: tddhe vue Up. 182, vacana-rüpisi dorit, Indr. 2, cikase karme Bh. 76, naraka- 
ni jrdlae Adi. 88, mahiaa-ne mäse kari Yog. ii, 45 ; 

Dbl.-Gen. : dina thodild-miAd Ra., saghald prani-nal visai Yog. ii, 20, deva-fand kusuma- 
tani जहा Kal. 20 ; 

Loo, : ghari dese Kánh. 19, ghani digi-thi Adi. 13, sagale-hi yuddhe Adi O., tarwvara-ne 
philede F 562, i, 8. 

£77. To the general rule of the adjectives agreeing with the nouns, there is, however, 
one exception, which deserves notice. Sometimes, though very rarely, nouns in the instru- 
mental have their adjectives in the oblique-genitive case. Examples are : 

tWdriy.-r&ptyá core “ By the thievea, the senses" (Indr. 1), 

essa, thAbaié ieviea B [r] thamkare “ By the remaining twenty-three tirikamkoras " (Adi 0,), 

exgall-hé dukkhe rakita “ Free from all pains ” (Adi O.). 

The same construction is adopted in Modern Gujaratf, when an adjective refers to a 

noun in the instrumental (agentive), that is the subject of a transitive verb. 

f78. When adverbially used, adjectives are ospable of two constructions, vis.: they 
either assume the neuter singular termination and remain unchanged for all cases, or are 
declined according to gender, number and case exactly like any attributive adjective. I shall 
call * adjectival adverbe ” adjeotivesin the former construction and adverbial adjectives 
adjectives in the latter construction. The adjectival adverbes will be dealt with in the 
chapter of the adverbs (see § 102). Here are some examples of adverbial adjectives : 

gddhai abhimani '* Very much proud ” (Up. 27), 

gedhi doMt chat ‘‘ (She) is very difficult ” (Rast. 8), 

te-puira ekavaii sukhi “ That son (of yours) is so happy 1 " (AdiC.), 

nebha-thaki nicad átaryas “ (He) alighted down from the sky ” (E 788, 52), 

scai évai páchad vali “ (He) goes to the forest again ” (P. 268), 

EE dvyd pacha '* Why did you come back t’” (P. 891), 

vakil Hf valè ** Petarn soon ” (fem.) (P. 808), 

ako jai te p&cka&i valai “ After having gone forward, (he) turns back” (P. 584), 

pchili keha-nt pájà kara ' Whom should I worship first t ” (Adi C.), 
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sarpa grakis bhalad, pani kugurw-nañ seviva rádall nah? “ It is better catch hold of a 
snake, than resort to a bad preceptor ” (Rast. 38). 

The same practice has survived in both Gujarati and Márwári. In the latter language ° 
we have a olear example thereof in the employment of the adjectives paro, varo, ro to form 
a kind of verbalintensivee. For the origin of these adjectives see $ 147.  Instanoes of their 
employment in Old Western Rájasthánt are the following : 

te wrahad lyad “ Bring it here | " (Adi C.), 

Lanyá urahi ápa& “ Bring the maiden here!” (Adi C.), 

Candanabila-ns hatha paraha& kidha& “ (She) thrust Candanabéla’s hand away ” Up. 34, 

açuci parahad kari ‘‘ After having removed impurity ” Up. 54. 

£79. In the same way asin all Neo-Indian vernaculare, in the Old Western Rajasthint 
too the comparative degree of the adjectives is expressed by putting the object, with which 
comparison is meant, in the ablative case. By such a process adjectives undergo no change. 
In the MS. Up., however, I have met with some instances of the double suffix -erada being 
added to adjectival positive bases to give a comparative sense. This appears to be the usual 
way in which Somasundara renders into Old Western Rájastháni the Prakrit comparatives 
in -tara, -yara in the original, as may be seen from the three examples following: ` 

gadherada§g (Pkt. sutihuyaram) “ In s greater degree ", an adjectival adverb, (Up. 110), 

teha-i-pahi gadheradai (Pkt. guruiaro) “ Even stronger than that ” (Up. 142), 

dasa athavé adMkeradá (Pkt. dasa akaea ahiyayare) “ Ten (men) or more " (Up. 248). 

For an analogy in the cognate vernaoulars, of. the employment of the long form of the 
adjective to give the comparative meaning in BihArt (Hoernle’s Gaudian Grammar, § 388). 

The ablative postpositions, which are more commonly employed to make the compara- 

tive degree in Old Western Rajasthant are : 
paki, påhanti and thakad, thaki, thi. Examples gre: 

(1) tujha-nal jivyá-plÀi marara raid “ To thee death (is) better than life ” (Dac, i, 12), 

eka eka-páM adhika dipai ‘‘ The one is more shining than the other ” (Cal. 74), 

ami-rasa-pahi athiki “ Sweeter than ambrosia " (Cal. 175), 

céritriys-pahanti adhika ‘‘ More than the men of good conduct ” (Bast. 101), 

je jiva-nal sidhammi-pahantt ápaaá b'dkaca-puira-kalatra-mira-$pari adhika anuriga 

i That being, who 158 for hia own relations, sons, wife and friends more affection that 
for his co-religionista " (Sa5t. 148) 

(2) samudra-né pénithakad gadhad ghasaé “Huger than the water of the sea” 
(Bh. 48), 

८६ pa-thaki adhika& “ This one (is) greater than we” (Adi O.), 

guru-thaki ical deani baisat“ (He) sits on a seat higher than (his) preoeptor'a ” (Crá.), 

ajapyá mad apadAa-thi 08614 ‘‘ Unborn ones and dead ones (are) better than ignorants ” 
(P. 20). 

‘Tt will be seen that the last way of making the comparative, viz. by the poetpoeition thé, 
is likewise common to the Modern Gujaratt. Of the Gujarat? comparatives with kara and 
Márwàji with sf I have found no traces in the MSS. I have seen. 

In the two examples following, comparison ia made by the comparative adjective wpaha- 
rai (See $ 147) instead than by a postposition of the ablative 

aj 3ána &pharadi kli kasta nathi * There (is) no worse calamity than ignorance " (Adi. 55), 

ko làkoji &ápaharü ghasud “ More numerous than & hund:ed of millions ” (Up. 178) 

The superlative degree being ma‘ein much the same way as the comparative, the only 
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diference being in the general pronotn såhu or sevi, which is as a rule introduced in the former, 
no particular mention of it need be made here. Let me only produce the folowing instance 
of a superlative with the postposition méhs, which has an analogy in the superlative with 
ang (Bee Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, $ 208, b) in Hind! : 
e dpa mils vadai ° This one (is) the greatest of all rs” (Adi O.). 
CHAPTER V. 
NUMBRALS. 
$89. Cardinals sre generally used uninflected, except for the plural instrumental case, 
, inwhich they assume the ending ^e. Quite probably the same inflection they must undergo in 
the plural locative case, though I have found no instances af forms in ?e with a locative mean- 
ing. The three cardinals 2, 8, 4 have no forms in १6, but they have in compensation a 
gonaral obliqueform, which will be dealb with presently. Thevardinals, of which f have met 
evicence, are the following :— 
1: eka Bh., P., Up. etc. (Ap. ekka, Sit. eka, Guj. eka) 
&: be, bi Indr., Yog., Dag, eto. (Ap. be, Skt. dve, Guj. be) 
binds, binka, banhi Cal. 15 eto. (Ap. bim, Bkt.* dreni, Gu]. banne) 
do Es. 31, 77, P. 14, Cat. 8 (Ap. do, Skt. dvaw, Marw. do) 
dui Oat. 10 (Pkt. duve, Skt. doe) 
8: irinti P., Yog., Qrá., irinhi A diO., irigi Vi. 88 (Ap. tini, Skt. trimi, Quj. iraga) 
tinna Vi. 86, tina AdiO., Cat. 6. (Ap. tiggi, Skt. trini, Márw. ting) 
4: cyári Yog., Ratn., Oat. eto. (Ap. cári, Bkt. cazvári, Guj. cára) 
5 : ploa Yog., Indr., P. eto. (Ap., Skt. pafíoa, Guj. pica) 
8 : cha Yog., CAL, gast. eto. (Ap. cha, Skt. ea, Guj. cha) 
1: såla Yog., CAL, P. eto. (Ap. sutta, Skt. sapta, Guj. sdia) 
8: 495 Adi., Bh., Dag. eto. (Ap. attha, Skt. asia., Guj. áfAa) 
9 : nava Cat., P. eto. (Ap. nava, Skt. nava, Qu]. nava) 
10: dasa Yog., Ratn., Cal. eto. (Ap. dass, Skt. daga, Guj. dasa) 
11: igyáraha Oat. 20, igyára Y og. il, 45, agyára Up. 93 (Ap. eggéraha, Skt. ekádaga, Guj. 


12: bara Yog., AdiO., P. eto, (Ap. báraha, Skt. dvádaga, Guj. béra) 

48 : tera AdiC. (Ap. teraha, Skt. *trayadaca, Guj. tera) 

14: caddara Yog. iv, 07, 103, cadda Adi, Indr., Dd., AdiO. eto. (Ap. caüddaha, Skt. 
eatwrlaga, Guj. oauda) 

15: panaraha Oat. 22, panara Cra., Yog. eto. (Ap. passaraha, Skt. paicadaga, Guj 
| pandara) f 

~. 26: sola Çål., Dd., Cab. oto. (Ap. solaha, Skt. «odaga, Guj. soja) 

17: sataraha Cat, 22, satara AdiO eto. (Ap. sattaraha, Skt, saptadaga, Guj. sattara) 

18: athéra Yog. L, 28, adhára Cal., P., 3010, eto. (Ap. affhdraha, Skt. astádaga, Gu]. 
adhéra) 

19: navara Cal. 215 (Ap * navaraha, navadaka, Skt. navadaga) 

egûşavisa Pr, 6 (Ap. egünavimsá, Skt. *apagwsaeimgati [see Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, 
$444 Guj. oganisa) 

£0: visa Pr., F 580, Oat. oto. (Ap. visa, Skt. vimgati, Guj. visa), 31: ekavisa F 722, 88 : 
batac Dag, Dd, AdiC. eto., baefsa Dd. 7, 88: irevisa F 722, 257, tevisa AdiC., 24: 
cavea P., Dag, AdiC., Cat. eto., 25: pázaeisa Cr&, paroviea Cat. 20, F 002, 27: 
satiaviea F 663, 22, 88 : althéviea Pr. 20, aifAavisa Oat. 20. 
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80 : trisa F 580, F 602, Cat. eto. (Ap. Hs, Skt. irimgat, Guj. trisa), 81: ekairisa Pr., F 040, 
272, 82: batrisa Pr. 10, 88 : tetrisa Cat. 10, 84: cadirisa F 680, caitiea Adi O., 85 : panatrisa 
Cat, 18, paitrisa Cat. 18, paltisa Adi O., plirisa Pr. 11, 86 : chairisa Pr. 11, E 722, 68, satairisa 
Cat. 17, 88 : atihatrisa Pr. 29, 89 : egusacálisa Pr. 11 

40: eyálisa Cat. 0, 17 (Ap. cálisa, Skt. catuérimgai, Guj. cálisa), 48 : bifdliea E 602, 
baitálisa F 602, Adi O., 48 : irayélisa Cat., 16, 45 : pdottálisa F 580, 46 : chathaitdlisa F 722, 
41, 47 : satatálisa Up. 219, 48 : athatilisa AdiC., 49 : ugunapdcésa AdiC 

50 : pltoása Cat. 5, F 722, 42, AdiC., (Ap. pa&cása, Skt. paacégat, Guj. pacása) 52: bavana 
Pr. 29, 54: copana F 535, vii, 2, Bb : pticáóvana Cat. 20, 56: chappana Rg, 03, chapana Ry. 70, 
F 722, 67 : sattávana Oat. 14. 

sft Up. 81, Bast. 162, Cat. 4, 14 (Ap. aaHM, Skt. sasfi, Guj. sá/ha) 63: irescihi 
Adi O., 64 : caŭsathi Adi O., F 722, F 728, 8, cadsatihi F 758, 66 : chésaths Cat. 18 

70: satiari Cet. 18 (Ap. sattari, Skt. sapiati, Guj. sitera), 71: ekotarai Rain. 848, 72: 
bahattari AdiC., Cat. 18, bahatars Oat. 12, baÀwiar Adi. 79, bwhaiari Ratn. 76, bukwiari 
Ratn. 10, 76: solotara Oat. 5, TT: eattotara Cat. 7, 78: athottori, Salibhadracaritra 501, 
atthottara Up. 91. ` 

80: aisi Pr. 29 (Ap. asi, Skt. agîti, Guj. ai), 81 : tkyasi Cat. 11, 84 : caürási AdiO., F 722, 
Cat. 2, 12, 85 : pllcási Vi. 174, 88 : atihast Cat. 10 

90 : Notfound (Ap. *nait, Skt. navati, Guj. nevi), 98 : trásQ Cat. 9,95: pacdet Cat. 3, 
8, 96 : chyam Aj. 11, 98 : ayhénd AdiC., offhand Up. 28,99 : navi Up. 153. 

00 : sañ AdiO., CiL, eto. (Ap. sad, Skt. patam, Guj. so) singular, sat P., Yog., Sat. oto 
(Ap. sa#f, Skt. çatâni) plural, 101 ikasaŭ Oat. 8, 108: ekasa&átha Dd. 4, 160: sadséthi gast. 
162, 499 : ûräpäoasal Up. 33, 500 : ploasaf AdiO., Up. 33, 700: såtasa Pr. 29, 900: navasai 
Pr. 29, eto 

Examples of the plural instrumental inflectional case are : 

ehe ples bole “ By means of these five things ” (Up. 72), 

kseira chahe bhági kari “ After having divided the place into six parta ” (Up. 152), 

irise muhûrie eka ahordiri “ Thirty mukértas are one ahoráiri ” (F 602). 

Instances of cardinals being similarly inflected in the plural instrumental in ?eM are 
not wanting in the Apabhramoa (See Pischel's Prakr Grammar, § 447). 

The cardinal sad is & neuter substantive and it has & plural form saf, which is used both 
for the direct and for the oblique casee. Ex. : Y 

vighna-né sa! “ Hundreds of obstacles ” (Sagt. 85), 

pioasa!-ni kalatra hui “ (She) became the wife of (those) five hundred (thievee)" (Up. 33). 

$81. The cardinals 2, 8, 4 have the genitive-oblique forms: bth, wiht, cihd, of which 
the first likewise oocursin the Apabhramga and the two others might either be derived from 
Apebhramgs *Hhil, *oaahn, if such forms ever existed, or be explained as having been formed 
after the analogy of bik. They are used instead of the direct forms in all cases, whenever a 
definite meaning is required, thereby exactly coinciding in both origin and usage with the 
so-called “ Aggregativee " of Hindt (See Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, §223). Examples: 

Bk bibu-mi antara kisaŭ “ Which (is ) the difference between the two eyes ? ” (F 783, 81 

kavana bihi cora ‘ Which of the two (is) the thief t ” (P. 268), 

mili véla Kdhi behu jare “ Having met each other, the two engaged in conversation °? 
4P. 685), 

bihu- vastu '* Both the things” (Dag. iv), 
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biku hitha-ni dasa-i 807४7 “ The ten fingers in both the hands " (Crs.) 

dpopa iriMi e kariü “ The three brought about this by themselves ” (P. 270), 

simha-ráya te inkd-nat kahai '* King Lion says to those three ” (P. 574), 

cM bhásd-tasi “ Of the four languages ” (Dag.), 

mása oA! tanai ants “ At the end of the four months ” (Rs. 5), 

aki disi “ In the four directions ” P. 11, Up. 60. 

In opposition to these genitive-oblique forms, the direct ones are generally used in the 
indefinite meaning. as in : 

bt golé smáti-nà “ Two balls of earth ” (Indr. 20). 

All other cardinals, which have no genitive-oblique form in -Aü, substitute for it the 
emphatic enolitio -, whenever the definite meaning is required. Thus: 

adhéra-i lini ' The eighteen alphabets " (Adi C.), 

te bairísa-i bálá “ Those thirty-two girls " (Cal. 60), 

&vyá Jina trevisa-i ‘‘ The (other) twenty-three Jinas came” (F 722, 257), 

ts chaa-i mitra ‘‘ Tho six friends ” (Adi O.). 

The same emphatic + may be added, in quite the same meaning, to the direct forms 
of 2, 3, 4 too. Ex: 

te iriani-i rakai jala-tMima “ Those three live in the water ” (P. 521), 

te oyåra -i tenat vaxi rakal “ Those four ones live in the forest ” (P. 574). 

Of multiplicatives I have noticed but one instance, to wit : 

trinm edi “Three times seven " (Up. 81), where apparently, sa is a plural neuter 
form. 

$82. Ordinals are as a rule formed from the cardinals by the addition of the adjectival 
suffix -maü (fem. -mi), which is identical with the Apabhramga -mad, Skt. —makak. Thus : 
egásavisamaii “Nineteenth ” (Pr. 6) from egánaeisa, trevisamaü ‘‘ Twenty-third” (Pr. 8) 
from trepisa, eto. They are inflected like regular adjectives throughout. The first ordinals, 
however, are formed in a different wey, after the mode of Sanskrit and Apebhramgs, 
to wit: 

1: pahilaä Yog., Up., ÁdiO., eto., & form which is also found in the Apebhramga and 
which Pischel traces back to a Skt. *Prathilakak (Prakrit Grammar, $ 440). Modern Guj. 
pahkelo. 

ii: bijaa AdiC., Yog., P. oto., from Ap. *biijjus (cf. Maharagrt) <Skt. dwittyabak 
uj. bijo. 

lil: &ija& Bh, Rato., Yog., from Ap. taifjad, ॥ 7५४ < Skt. trtiyakah. Guj. trijo. 

iv: cattha@ Rs., Rat, Yog., and cwthw Yog. iv, 187, Cal. 25, from Ap. caitika& < Skt. 
saturthakah. Guj. cotho. 

v: Regular 

vi: chatfhad Ry., F 002, identical with the Prakrit and Apebhramga form, from 
Skt. paetakas. Guj. chatho. 

In the same way as the regular ordinals, is formed the adjective ananitomad, as if it 
"rero “ Infiniteth ” (F 580, Up. 197). . In AdiO. there is one instance of an ordinal ending 
im: -iall, to wit: oaivisiad ‘ Twenty-fourth ".- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRONOUNS. 
$83. Tho first personal pronoun is mostly met nudar the form AE, which is but a 
coptraotion of Ap. had «BSkt. ahakám. The Apabhramea unoontraoted form, however, is 
also found in the MSS. P., Up., Sa;#. The weak form Ad of the Modern Gujaratt is also 
common (Cil, Yog., Dag.,F 535, F 663), though in many cases it is no doubt erroneously 
written for Af. Modern Marwari has retained Ag, but Gujarati, which, as already remarked, 
has & strong tendency to prefer the weak forms in °d to the strong ones in १6६ > ^E, has 
adopted Ad. In poetry (P. 118, 641, 660, eto.), an emphatic form Ala or hiya is to be met 
with. The instrumentalagentive form is maf (Kal, P., Çrå., Up.) as in the Apabhramoa 
(< Skt. mayá). In the Modern Marwari, this form has come to bo used asa general obque 
form. For the genitive-oblique oase there are two sets of forms, vis.: 1) mujha (Rs, P., 
F783), majha (Ratn.) ( > Guj. maja), which is from Ap. majjhu < Skt. mahyam, and 2) 
mE (AdiC.), mo (Ibid.), m&Aa (P., 8a9t.), of which the two former are from Ap. * mahu <Skt. 
mahyam,and the latter is probably from Ap. *mahuka, a redundant combination of the 
"simple genitive mahu with the genitive termination कक, Cf. the form tujjhaha, which 
oocurs in the Apabhramoa (See Pischel’s Materialien sur Kenniniss des Apabhramga, xxxv). 
The latier set is chiefly used befote postpositions. P. 30 there occurs a genitive form 
muki, used in the meaning of the dative quite in the same way as in the dialeots 
further in the East, Modern Gujaratt and Márwápi have curtailed maku to ma, mha. No 
instances of other inflectional oases are available in the singular. The possessive genitive 
forms are; mâharai and, rarely, máAórasi (F 580, F 722), trom Ap. mahérad (See § 48) < Skt. 
* mahakáryakak (Pischel’s Prakr. Gr.,$434); quite exceptional are merad (F 608) and morad 
(F 694), both of which seem to point to the East and bear an analogy to the Braja and 
Bundelt oblique forms mo, me. Gujarátt and Marwa;t have miro, mAáro. Agreeably to 
the general remark made § 65, the locative mdharal, ‘raf of the possessive genitive is 
commonly employed to give the sense of the dative case (Ratn., P., Adi, F 788). From 
the genitive-oblique the following casos are formed periphrastioally : majha-nai (dat., Ratn. 
319), mujha-nai (a00., P. 210), majha-rakat (gen., Kal. 6), m&-nat (dat., AdiC.), miha-na 
(ace., dat., P., Say), mo-nas (&co., dat., ÁdiO.) eto. 
$84. For the plural, the nominstive-acousative form is amhe, asin the Apabbramçs 
(< Skt. asme). The final ^e being commonly soncidered as short, the word is often 
written amh (Vi., P., eto.) Gujaratt and Marrayt have ame and mhs, me respectively. The 
genluve-oblique form is amha( > Guj. ama), whioh is also identical with Prakrit and 
Apabhramo. amha, amhahd < Skt. asmékam. The Ápabhramga entire form amhahä has 
been preserved in amh&, which oocurs in the MS. ÁdiC., and is the prototype of Marwart 
mhä. 2, 489 amha is used for the accusative. The form anh, which had been hitherto 
known ónly for its being mentioned by Prakrit Grammarians, occurs twice in P., namely once 
in the meaning of a genitive (548), and the other time in the meaning of & nominative (404). 
lt-still survives in Modern Gujarati amo. The possessive genitive is ambérad ( > Guj. 
amáro, Mirw. mAáro, n:dro), from Ap. amhérad < Skt. tasmatkaryakaf, and it has a locative 
amAéras,° rat, which is used for the dative. Another dative is formed periphrastically : 
amha-nai (P., 8010.) 
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$85. The Modern Gujarat! ápa*a (°ne) and Márwájt apd, which are used for the frst 
personal pronoun plural, when the person addressed is included by the speaker, are likewise 
found in the Old Western Rajasthani, namely the former in the MS. Rain., where it is very 
frequently used for the nominative case, and the latter in the MS. AdiC., where it appears 
under the forms äpa, fpe for the nominative and ép& for the genitive-oblique case. The 
latter form is evidently from Apabhramoa *appáAd, *appakd and in Modern Marwayt ita use 
haa been extended to the direct cases also. In the same MS. Adi0., we meet with one instance 
of éparai (page 5 b), apparently used as a dative. 

§ 86. The second personal pronoun has forms quite parallel with those of the firat 
personal pronoun, viz. : nominative tag (P., Up., Sast.), Hf, from Ap. iuh < Skt, ivakzm, and 
Ha, ilha (P., Kal., Bh), emphatic formg, which are possibly to be explained as redundants 
genitives. Mirway? has i, thE ( < Ap. wha) and Gujaratt id. The instrumental-sgentive 
forms are taf (Kal, Bh, Ādi., P., eto), Hi (Kanh. 101, 102), # (Rs. 65), all from 
Ap. ta¥ < Skt. ivayd. Jn the MS. Kal, iaf is used also ior the acousative (10, 
12, 28), much in the same way as it is maf in the Apabhramoa (of. Siddhahemacandra, 
870, +, 401, 4, 414, €! Liko maf, iaf also has become a general oblique form in Márwájt. 
The genitive-oblique forms are: tujhe (Indr., Kal, Bh., P. eto), iajka (Kal 28), 
from Ap. tujjhu < Skt. *fubyam, and if (Adi 0.), Wha (P., AdiC), from Apabhramga 
iuhu, * inhuha. F 795,18 tujka is used for the acousative. The possessive genitive 15 
téharad from Ap. twhérai < Skt. *twhakéryakak. whereof the locative form iéhara? is 
employed for the pronominal dative (F788, 36), and íora& (Rs. 65, 67). Marwart and 
Gujaráti have théro and iéro respectively. Examples of the periphrastio forms are: 
twjha-nal (acc., dat., P., Bh.), tajha-rakat (dat., gen., a00., Kal), W-mai (dat., Àdi'C.), 
Hha-na (dat., aco., P.). 

$87. For the plural, the following forms are evidenced : nominative-aocusative tumhe 

general form, and its derivatives iwmá (VL, P.), tamhs (Kal. 25, Ratn., P.), tomas (Vi), 
twhe (Adi 0.). all from Ap. tumAs < Skt. *iueme ; instrumental tumAe (P. 214, 201), tamás 
(P. 109), from Ap. fwmAeAi:; genitive-oblique wma, tumAd (Adi C.) from Ap. iumAa(M) 
<Skt. *tvrmákam, and tumho (P. 465), which last form is alan used for the nominative 
(P. 493) and for the vocative case (P. 160). The possessive genitive is tumhdrai (tomkéraii, 
Ratn.), from Ap. iwmáraü < Skt. “iurmaikéryakah, and from it the locative-dative 
lumhérai (lamAáral) is formed. Modern Gujarat? has tame for the direct, tama for the 
genitive-oblique and taméro for the possessive genitive; and Márwájt tame, the (< O. W. 
Rajasthant (we) for the direct, tama, #2 ( < O. W. Rajasthani tumA2) for the oblique, and 
iamäro, théro for the possessive genitive. 

(88. Before turning to the consideration of the other pronouns, it will be necessary 
to remark that, witha very few exceptions chiefly confined totheforms that have become 
adverbs, the pronouns proper are liable to be used adjectivally also, and vice versa most of the 
pronominal adjectives are often practically employed in the function of independent 
pronouns. It is, in my opinion, out of such a oonfusion—and possibly eaves of the analogy 
of Apebhramoa eka- (< Skt. em-}—that such forms as jeha, teha, keha, are pronominal 
adjectives in their origin, have crept into the paradigm of the pronouns proper, 


(To be continued). 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
(Continued from Vol. XLII. page 255.) 


In January, 1674, Smith wrote from “ Hugly Garden” to Edwards,?9 “I Lope ere long 
in Cassambazar to enquire of you." He was then occupied with his own business, though 
there was “little trade stirring.” He had bought “Ophiam” of Edmund Bugden and. 
desired a “ good Rapier and Belt wrought” to be made for him. He was then mediating a. 
return to Europe for he remarked, “feare I shall have 8000 rupees ly dead till his [Richard 
Mohun's or both our arrivalls in England." This hardly tallies with the story of his ruin in 
his letter of October 1673 to the Company 

A month later, on the 13th February 1074, Smith again wrote to Edwards!" regretting 
that he could neither go to Kásimbázár, as he had intended, nor would Edwards’ affairs 
allow of hia coming to Hag, where Smith was apparently acting under Clavell, for he adds, 
* believe Mr. Clavell and I ahall be gone to Ballasore before your returne from the Spaw,42 
but hope our stey will not belong." He urged his friend to “remember by next to send 
Shakespeere.” On the 2nd February he wrote again‘? announcing his immediate departure 
to Balasor. 

Meanwhile Clavell had been desired by the Agent at Fort St. George to furnish infor- 
mation regarding Smith's complaints He replied, in May 1674,48 “For your satisfaction tc 
the complaint of Mr. John Smith, wee referr you to the coppy af the Consultation hers and 
to the instructions given Mr. Elwes and Hervy concerning him, and have only to add that. 
though there was ten dayes limited for his leaving Decca, hee was not pressed but came 
away at his own leisure, nor did wee give any order for the Seizing of his goods, nor ever 
heard that any of his goods were seized.” 

There are three letters to Edwards from Smith during his stay at Balasor in May and 
June 1674. On the 18th May he wrote in ciphert+ that he had “ended” his Dacos accounts 
and was “ proceeding farther ; of ita sucoesse ehall advise when know my selfe.” This remark. 
is cryptic, but may refer to his hopes of reinstatement. On the 21st June, ke urged 
Edwards,:5 if he had “ resigned up the warehouse,” to “come downe, which you may by 
writing the least word to W[alter] C[lavell].” Two days later, he desired his friend to send 
him two pieces of “ Taffaties.”46 

On the 18th August, 1674, Binith returned to High. On the 19th he wrote to Edwards‘? 
begging him to meet him there, and urging him to “make more haste, being I cannot 
mesure you of my Long stay, coming on my owne. business, and as soone as that done must 
beo gone.” Shortly after, he was attacked by fever and incapacitated for a fortnight. 45 
His stay at Hüglt seamed to occasion surprise -among the Company's servants and was 





२ 0. C. No, 8917. # O. 0. No. $397. 

£ Tho spe to which Edwards had retired, with Messrs. Vinoont and Naylor, was “Buoklesore,” no doubt 
identical with Bakreswar, a group of bot sulphur springs in Birbhim District, some 30 miles from Kasim 
béxír. Ina letter of the 13th Maroh 1674 (0. O. No. 3948) Edward Knipo condoled with Edwards for 
being compelled to drink “ sitnking water" instead of ^ punch.” The allusion to the spa is Liberesting 
as no other contemporary reference hag been found to this “ Bath” of Bengal. 


4 0, 0. No 3941. - भर Factory Records, Hugh, Vol, 4. 
t O. C. No. 3064, 8 0, C. No. 3076. 
# 0. C. No. 3974. € 0. 0. No. 2958. 


* 0. 0. No. 3999. 
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commented on by Thomas Pace and Edward Reade in August and September.‘® All this 
tine he had failed to arrange a meeting with his friend Edwards, whose regard for him 
had evidently lessened since his dismissal from Dacca. On the 17th October, Clavell wrote 
pecemptorily to High summoning Smith back to Balasor.5! “It will be needful that 
Mr. John Smith take his passage of the first of the Company's sloops that comes this way, - 
to be assisting here, and we order him so to doe." 

In compliance with these orders, Smith left Hagli on the 29th Qotober.52 On his 
arrival at Balasor he probably found the relations between Clavell and himself to be extreme- 
ly streuned. He, therefore, without permission, went off ina “country ship" to Fort Bt 
George to make out a case for himself with the Council there. On the 28th December 
1674 Clavell wrote to the Agent, ''These may also informe you that Mr. John Smith, 
agsinst our order, is proceeded on the ship Nossa Seniusa de Monte, whereof Mr. Richard 
Naalis is Pilot, upon pretence, as wee are informed, that he may recover some debte which 
he pretends are due unto him on the Coast, but weecan informe you that if any such 
Debts are, they are long since assignd to pertioular persons to whome he is considerably 
indabted, and therefore wee presume his Clandestine departure hath been to evade the 
disquisition of what he Maliciously wrote to the right worshipfull Agent the 4th of May 
last.” (Clavell further remarked that Smith, if innocent, could have cleared himself at 
Helasor, * where witnesses were present" and an enquiry could have been held. He went 
on xo couse him of charging the Company with his own debts, of securing himself against 
legel demands mado on him in Dacca, and of mortgaging unsold goods belonging to the 
Company to persons to whom he was indebted. The Council at “the Bay” urged the Agent 
at “the Fort” to send Commissioners to impartially investigate the case of Smith and also 
thaf of Joseph Hall, another thom in their side. i 

The sympathies of the Agent and Council at Fort St. George were evidently with the 
waleontenta. Ata Consultation held at Fort St. George on the 18th February, 1075,93 
reference was made to “the endless debates and mutuali asperpersions in and from the 
Bay between the Chief and Fastors there, and their displacing of Mr. Joseph Hall and 
Mr. John Smith from their places of Second of Hughley and Ballasore and Chief of Dacce, 
without orders from hence, there appearing unto the Agent and Councell to be much of 
private matter in their cases, these feuds having now continued many years . . . to 
the preat disturbance of our Honoble. Employers and their affaires and of this Agency who 
have laboured thus long to reconcile them and remove these scandalls and offences but 
hitherto in vains.” It was decided to be useless to send commissioners to investigate the 
master until definite orders were received from the Company, and therefore the Council 
contented themeelves with ordering John Smith “ to be restored to his Chiefship at Dacca” 
and Elwes to be sent as second to Patna. They further directed that, for the future, no 
Chiets of subordinate factories should be displaced without orders from “ the Fort.” 

These recommendations were not carried out, forin May, 1675, Smith was once more at 
Hagk and at variance with Clavell On the 22nd he apologised to Edwards for not 
baviag “ writ” since his “ arrivall from the Coast,” but pleaded want of time and “some 
diffesences created by Mr. Clavell not obeying the Agents orders," He added that he was 
a IM P" —————H—Ó— € 


3$ 0, 0. Nos. $093 and 3990. . 8 0, C. No. 4018, 
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“resolved by next shipps for the Fort, God willing, and I shal! want money to adjust with 
some creditors, which they made a great crime my last Voyage; therefore pray use your 
utmost endeavours speedily to send mee what you ow mee . . नाग Smith's intentions 
to proceed to Fort St. George were frustrated, and in consequence he made common causes 
with Joseph Hall, who temporarily usurped Walter Clavell's position at Balasor, where both 
factors contrived to make themselves exceedingly obnoxious to their fellows. Finding 
himself baulked in his hopes of recovering the Chiefship of Dacca, Smith sent a written 
statement of his grievances to the Council at Fort St. George, in January, 1676, as follows:— 
^] was in hopes to have waited upon your worship In Councell with Mr. Clavell and Mar 
shall, but Mr. Clavell was not pleased to admit or heare of any such thing, by which you 
may judge how things have been carryed. Mr. Robert Elwes hath been dead about a 
monsth, yet it was not knowns here till within 8 dayes. I suppose it was kept so private 
that the Shipe might not carry home the newse this yeere from any but themselves, And 
now Mr. Marshall pretends to the Place, which suppose is the reason of the Present Voyage 
to the Fort, but I hope, Since am detained, you will be pleased to see that I have my 
right and which you were formerly pleased to order me. And now Mr Clavell will be prea- 
sent I humbly sntreate that you will end that dispute, that so afterwards you may heare 
no more of it. Their designe in removing Mr. Marshall from Cassamburar, where he hath 
had four yeares experience, and me from Decoa, where I have had no lese, certainly cannot 
be Immagined for the Companys Interest, But rather in removing Mr. Marshall to Decca 
there is way made for Brother Littleton*? to be 2d of Cassambusar, which I heare is the 
present resolve; and Mr. Clavell in this yeares List to the Company of their Servants hath 
sett his Brother Littleton and Mr. Harvey before mee, and whether or noe this is the 
enooridgment and order the Company Intend amongst their Servants 1 humbly appeal to 
your Worship and address my selfe to you for Justice as well in this as other matters. I 
humbly take leave and Subscribe &o. John Smith.’’6 
This letter was no sooner despatched than Smith decided to follow itm person, and 

ac cordingty, in defiance of Clavell’s orders, sailed to Fort Bt. George. There he appears 
to have met with but littl support. The quarrels among the Company's servants in ‘the 
Bay’ wera referred to Major William Puokle, sent out by the Court to inspect their factor- 
ios in Madras and Bengal, and with him Smith returned to Balasor in March of 1676.4 
Puokle at once began his attempt to pacity the grumblers by & general redistribution of 
offices, in which arrangement Smith was relegated to Patna es second, was admitted to a 
seat in the Council, and ranked as “9th in the Bay." If Puckle thought ho had thus 
succeeded in “reconciling animosities” he was quickly disabused, for Smith immediately 
brought a “charge containing 27 articles" against Walter Clavell. The dooument is not 
extant, but it was evidently a lengthy one, as it occupied “one booke intire" in the list of 
Puckle’s papers. This “charge ” was examined at High in June, 1676. No details are 
forthooming and no verdict was given at the time, but the evidence was apparontly in 
favour of Clavell, who, in his turn, promised to produce “a paper apart” of Smith's. 
“ Miscarriadges.” 











V 0, C. No. 4001. E Factory Reoords, Fort St, Georges, Vol, 28. 
n Edward Littleton was brother-in-law to Walter Olavell’s second wife, Martha Woodruff, 
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Meanwhile, Puckle and the Bengal Council proceeded to Küsimbázár, where, on the 1st 
September, Clavell handed in seventeen accusations against Smith. Action in the case was 
deferred until the arrival of Streynsham Master, the Company's newly appointed Agent 
and Supervisor, whose powers were more extensive than those granted to Major Puckle. 
Before dealing with the counter charge, Master, however, directed the Council to finda 
verdict in the case of Smith versus Clavell. On the 18th October 1676, after “iong debate- 
ing,” they acquitted Clavell of unfaithfulness towards the Company.9* 

The following day, 19th October, the examination of “the proofes of Mr. Claveli's 
charge against Mr. John Smith" was begun, and the proceedings lasted a full week. After 
Smith had replied to the various counts of the charge, Clavell and his two witnesses, Samuel 
Harvy and Edward Reade, made their depositions. The charges chiefly concerned alleged 
fracds committed on the Company between 1669 and 1675. To these were added Smith’s 
urwarranted dismiesal of James Price, formerly noted, and his frequent absences without 

.le&ve. An account of the case is given in The Diaries of Streynsham Master, recently edited 
by Sir Richard Temple, where a summary of the affair with an analysis of the counts and 
the evidence for conviction is to be found. The Council decided that Smith had “binn 
unfaithfull in his trust and Imployment in the Honourable Companyes service,” especially 
as regarded six of the seventeen charges. On the 2nd November 1676 their verdict was 
given. It was agreed that since Smith had been found guilty of disloyalty, he should hold 
‘‘ noe charge or trust” nor be “admitted to Councell” until further orders were received 
from Fort St. George. He was moreover desired to repair to, and remain at Hágit “untill 
the Agent and Counoells pleasure be known." 

Smith, however, appears to have stayed on at Kasimbasér after Master's departure in 
November, 1676, for he is mentionod as being in that place in January, 1677.9¢ By the end 
of 1676, his complaints of ill treatment in Bengal had reached England. In their letter to 
Fozt Bt. George of the 15th December, the Court of Committees wrote: “ Inclosed you have 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. John Smith full of Complaints, which wee would have you cause 
to be examined." 67 

Meanwhile the Council at the Fort carefully abstained from acting on the verdict against 
Smith. Ata Consultation held on the 8rd February, 1677,88 the affair was taken into 
consideration and it was decided that in view “of the authority vested in Mr. Master and 
ths regularity of the proceedings,” nothing remained to be done but to leave it to the 
Company to ratify or reverse the decision arrived at in Bengal The opinion of the Court 
of Committees on the verdict was entirely in accordance with Master's finding.*° “ Wee 
obsarve the result of the Examination of the charge against Mr. Hall? and Mr, Smith and 
approve of your proceedings therein, Their Sallaries are to cease on the arrivall of these 
ships, and send home their Accompts, but if they desire to remaine in the Countrey, and 
will remove to and reside at the Fort, and be conformable to our Orders there, you may- 
permit them for one yeer for the recovery of their Estates and Debts. . . . Woe have 
written to'you in s former paragraph about Mr. Hall and Mr Smith, but therein omitted to 
give directions how to proóeed with them. Our Order is, if they shall desire to retire to the 
Fort, you may permit them to remain there a yeer or two, provided They comport them- 
selves so as to give no disturbance to our affaires and conforme to our Rules. Butt if after 
the Triall for one yeer, Our Agent and Counoell shall finde their longer abode there to be 
projuduoisll to our affaires, you aro then to send them home, And if they do not deire to 

& Diaries of Streynsham Master, od. Temple, I. 410. 

© Beo Diaries of Sirsynsham Master, ed. Templo, I. 156-164, 411-449, and 504-506, 
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remaine &t the Fort but persist to oontinue in the Bay, you are to send them for England 
by these ships to render us an acoompt of their transactions &ooording to their Covenants.” 

Smith was by this time a disappointed and embittered man. His hopes of acoumulating 
riches were almost all frustrated. He had sustained “ vast losses” in a cargo sent to Persia 
in 1076,71 and he had now but little chance of mending his fortunes. His rancour vented 
iteelf (in 1677) in attacks on his late companions, and he was called upon to prove charges 
of atheiam against Samuel Hervy and of “unseemly speeches” against Edmund Bugden. 
But although Smith persisted that he had heard Hervy declare there was “noe God, or 
Divell", and that Bugden had slighted his superiors, both were aoquitted, after examination, 
by the Htglt Council 7s 

In 1678 Smith was still at Balasor, although the year allowed him to settle his affairs 
had already expired. Hoe had made up his quarrel with Bugden and was living on friendly 
terms with his old comrade Richard Edwards, then chief of that faotory.!* In October, 
however, Bugden had fresh cause of complaint against Smith, who sized his share of the 
cargo of the Maldiva Merchant, & venture in which Smith, Bugden and Edwards were equally. 
interested. Bugden was at High and could not fight his own battles, so he appealed to 
Matthias Vincent, Claveli’s successor as Chief in Bengal. Vincent wrote to Edwards (14th 
October, 1678) on Bugden’s behalf and informed him that he, as part owner of the cargo, 
was suspected of “ being instrumental in assisting Mr. Smith.” 

(To be continued.) 


A NOTE ON SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF PRONUNCIATION, Ero., 
IN THE GUJARATI LANGUAGE. 
BY N. B. DIVATIA, B. A; BANDRA. 


I WELCOME with keen appreciation Dr. Tesaitori's valuable Notes on Old Western Rája- 
stháni, begun in this Journal, February 1914. I have special and personal reasons for acoord- 
ing this welome. Dr. Tessttor!’s theory about the language which was ourrent all over Gujarat 
and Rájaput£n& during the post-Apabhrasga period is so Iucidly and ably expounded, 
that 10 clears up many dark points in the history and origin of the Gujarat? language, 
Recently I had ocoasion to write a series of articles in a Gujaritt monthly on this subject of 
the origin of the Gujarat? language, and in the course of these articles 1 hinted that between 
the 12th and 15th centuries of the Christian Era & universal language (which I termed latest 
apabhea hea) was current in the whole tract named above, and it was not till after the 15th 
century that this language gradually split up into Gujaratt, Marwadi and kindred vernaculars, 
What I merely hinted at has been independently and ably elaborated by Dr. Tessitorl, and it is 
with e spirit of sincere gretefulnees that I welcome this authoritative support unconscious- 
ly given to me by him. I express this feeling specially because there are some who hold 
the simple belief that Gujarat? as at present spoken existed even during Narasinha 
Mehtá's and Mirabai’s times, and there are some who fondly imagine that the language of 
the land which the Parsis adopted after they landed at Sanjan about the close of the 8th 
century A. D. was the same as the Gujarát of the present day | But this limited class of 
persons oan be safely neglected, when we find amongst them one who naively asserts that 
Kénhadade Prabamdka (the well known epic written by Padman&bha of Jélor relating the 
valorous deeds of K&nhadadeva) was written by K&nhadadeva ! 
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I must now come to the special subject of this Note. The theory propounded by Dr. 
Teasitori regarding the existence of Old Western Rájasth&nt and its final splitting up into 
Gujaráti on the one hand and Marwadi on the other, is supported by a detailed examination, 
unlertaken by him, of the peculiar features of these languages. It is not my purpose here 
to deal with all the details, I wish to dwell on two or three items which appeal to me as 
of special signifloanoe from my point of view. These items are the following features in 
Gujarítt, as noted by Dr. Tessitori:— 

(a) contraction of the vooallo groups ai, ad into 4, 4; and (b) elision of A between 
vowels or after nasals, 

Regarding (b) Dr. 'Teesitorl remarks :— 

“Ib is however, to be observed that in most of such cases the A-sound, though 
diseppeared in writing, is still slightly heard in pronunciation.” 

What I wish here to emphasise regarding this -sound is 

(1) That ita elision, (In writing only) was the result of an artificial system started by 
the Educational Department some 50 years ago; 

(2) That, in spite of this system, the A-sound is now revived in writing by a considerable 
number of writers, in consequence of a protest raised over 25 years ago und an agitation 
continued since; as a result, this À in writing has now come to stay; and 

(8) That its being slightly heard is due to the fact that itis not the strong -sound of 
Sanakrit, but a week wound, which I call wee perre. 

Ax regards (a) also attempts have been made to insist that some distinguishing sign 
murt be used to denote this broad pronunciation. Tt used to be denoted in old Mas. by an 
inverted méiré, thus :— eft (=the wood-apple tree), as distinguished from wht — a big 
jar); tes as distinguished from vite (== round), fes (— appearance) as distinguished 
from re (= a bucket). Some writers denote this sound by putting a semi-circular mark 
above the letter, with or without the mira, thus :— कॉडढी or Ww]. It would interest some 
to aote that this sound is peculiar to Gufaratt alone. Thus where Mar&thi has पैर, 
te, Witt (uw) and Hindt too would have tur, ier, ler, ter, #०३, Gujaritt has ffe, 
dd, wht, बो, dut, £oa. Tho.phonetio genesis of this broad sound is interésting. It may 
be voted that in addition to the al and a& sounds, aya and ava also are changed into है and 
6 in Gajarátt ; e. g. 


Banskyit.” Prákrh. ` Gujartit. 
wan wet 
wat wq क्षण 
रजनी cot C s 
क्रपर्दिका mafya ett 
MATET: areir aftar 





1 Bir George Grierson gives a Heb of words containing this broad sound «+ pp, 344 ff. of his Volume on 
Gujarttt and Råjasthâni (Linguistic Survey of India). I 700०, however, that wrong words have crept 
in occasionally ; e. ३५ dhol (a drum); this is really never sounded with a broad o, 
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Now, both these seta of changes can be reduced to a common principle. By a certain 
phonetio process the medial ¥ and in a word in the Prákrit and intermediate stages become 
respectively w and 4? in Gujaráti in some cases; thus:— 


Sanskrit. Prükyii, Gujarátt 
कोकिलः कोइरो mtae 
tar, tad tre 
(Detya) परमं ray 
(+ ¥ termination) 
» meri ~ बावली 


&os., #08. 

The ai and a€ sounds, then, really pass through the aya and ava stage before assuming 
the form of broad & and ô; thus :— agé assumes the sound qaw and wed becomes «wed _ 
before they finally settle down into 4 and «fy. A close study of these sounds as they 
reach the ear? leads one to accept this theory. It must be further noted that before the 
broad sound is finally reached, the final a of aya and ava is dropped, under the operation 
of another phoretic principle whereby & gum (very quickly pronounced) a is dropped, e.g., 

Sanskrit. 


Prakrit or Apabhrawea, Gujartit, 
ý wt = € 
ark कडभं at 
ei cetera. 
Thus the steges are :— 
महर्ल--- qwd— age fý; 
a rey — तल्यं आश्ध-- "fid 


The above s „lysis of the phonetic history of the broad sound of eand o receives a 
strong support from the fact that certain words having the vooalio group ai in them in 
Apabhrasga are actually seen to pass through the anti-samprasérana stage at a certain 
period of the Gujarátt language, e. g. 


Apabkrasga | Old W. Réjasthant 
qvum (abstract noun from qag GWEC है / 
Sanskrit प्बि्ञचि ) 
बर (Sanskrit बैर ) बजर 
बदरागी (Sanskrit पैरागी ) वजरागी 


Dr. Tessitori has found the first two instances in Panchékhyéna, 246 and 508, and the 
last one in Florentine MBS. 616, 126. (See § 4 (5) under Chapter II of his Notes (Ante, April 
1014, pp. 57-58). It may thus be safely inferred that this anti-samprasórasa process had 
ite share in the osso of ad as well as a group, and, whether all words passed through this 
process in aetual language or not, the phonetic origin of the broad e and o as traced hore 
may be safely accepted as indicating the underlying principle, Some may contend that the 
better theory would be to hold that the wa and अब of words like qao, wor, whee, 
क्षमा, pass through the wy and awe stage by the sampraséraza process before reaching 
the broad sound of ¢ando. But Iam not inclined to abandon the theory advanced by 


Wat MN te ae a Sh hin PEE ge की ee ee MR 
3 This process is the reverse of Samprasérasa which also occurs in the formation of Gujarat! words, 
eg, UE स्वरः सुर। हृदर्य-हियुर्भ-हृदृम; भ्रतकं-सम( कं) -सइकुं, सेके; at cotora 
3 This will be clear when we try #0 sound Wye and "QW and seo thas the broad sound of 4 is in 


closer affinity with the Si than with the IY sound; similarly with अ and WS. This 
process of broadening € and o occurs also in the oase of Persian and Arabio words adopted into 


Qujazàt. e, g, fe, ty, sfr, की, पसरो, of cetera. 
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me, because whereas there are some instances in actual language (e.g., वर &ca in 
Parchékhyéna &os) which indicate the anti-samprasárasa process, there are no aciual 
insianoos of the wa of words like maor eto. having changed into spp; and where, in some 
08556, the wa Aas changed to wy; (se in झतऊझ॑-सय(कं)-सइरूं) the sound has either 
stopped short at ai or become ऐ in Gujaráif,&nd not been broadened into é. Additional 
reasons for adhering to my theory are already indicated above. | 

Furthermore, this broadening of e and o sounds occurs even when the vowel group 
{ai 5r aŭ) ends a word ; thus :— 


Prákrit, Apabhrowed. Gujartit. 
o. 

छइ dé 
करइ at 
अनइ aif 
तड af 
aw at 
wie wrt 


In fact the final e in the present tense third personal singular form of Gujariit? verbe, 
and bhe final o in the nominative singular masoulme of Gujarát! words ending in o, are 
really broadish in sound. However, I make this distinction between this final sound and 
the round of the medial e and o; viz., that in the case of the latter the broad‘ pronunciation 
issuongly marked and may therefore be termed fiw, while in the case of the former 
it is slightly faintly perceptible owing to the fact that the sound is final and thus not 
very audible, and may therefore be termed syéfirga. Consequently I do not demand any 
distinctive mark for the fmal sound, as I do in the case of the medial € and o 

(To be continued. 


NOTE ON THE ROOK-HEWN VAISHNAVA TEMPLE AT MASRUR 
DEA TAHSIL, KANGRA DISTRICT, PANJAB 


BY H. L. SHUTTLEWORTH Esq, HOSHIARPUR, 


CygovgH rock temples of various types are fairly common in central and southern 
India, it haa not till recently been known that the Panjab ‘sub-Himalayan district of 
Kang-a possesses one, remarkable alike on account of its position, elaborate structural 
design and carved details, There is no evidence that it had been seen by auy European, 
prior Lo my first visit in April 1913, though local rumour has it that.it was seen by 
Mr. Barnes, Settlement Officer of Kangra, in the early fifties, Brief allusions are made to it 
in the lists cf places of archwological Monuments in the Panjab, published in 1875 and 1891, 
but they are misleading, in that they do not convey the impression that the temple is hewn 
from the live rook. Native subc dinates of the Arohsologicsl Department have seen it 
on two occasions, but it was not until October 1918, that it was scientifically examined by 





4 Sr George Grierson designates the [EET e as shock and the o as broad. Ho says :—"Gujariti has a 
aborts 6 as well as a long e.” Is “has no short o, but, on the other hand, in some words o is pronounced 
beoadly like the a in “all” (Introduction to the Gwujorái Language, Lingulstio Survey of Indis, IX, 
Patt IL, p. 329). Isuspect there is some confusion here, Both ढ and o, are either broad and narrow, 


ot short and long. 
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Mr. Hargreaves, Officiating Superintendent of Hindu and Buddhist Monumenta, Northern 
Circle of the Archsological Department, His visit, was, I venture to say, largely induced 
by the photographs and details, which my visit in April enabled me to forward to him 
The present note, with ite photographs, is the result of my April visit, followed by æ 
second visit in November, which was made with the objects of drawing up a rough plan 
and of supplementing the photographs, previously taken by me. I am indebted for 
certain information to Mr. Hargreaves and also to Mr, Vinoent Smith, author of Karly 
History of India and of History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, with whom I have been 
in correspondence. 

The position of the temple on the summit of & sand stone range of hills, hem 
some 2500 feet in elevation, is one commanding fine vistas of the snow capped Dhaulà 
Dhar to the north-east and of the Beas valley to the west. While by path only some 
8 miles from the small, but ancient town of Haripur, visited by Vigne in 1889, and 
some 12 miles from the historical Ko, Kangra, rough inter-hamlet hill tracks provide the 
sole &ooess to it. Its inaccessibility explains why it has escaped notice for so long. On 
the approach from Hazipur, the temple first comes into view, when the visitor surmounta 
the smaller parallel ridge to the south-west. In the distance the temple can scarcely 
be distinguished from the adjacent rock, as on this side it is sadly weather worn, if 
indeed it was ever quite completed. From nearer, the deep cuts that separate each end 
of the temple from the rest of the sandstone ridge, some of the &kÀaras and doorways 
become visible. But it is not tll ons bas pamed through the south-east out and viewed 
the temple from the other side that the true character and aize of the temple begin 
to manifest themselves. Even then at first it seems an extravagant and confused mas 
of spires, doorways and ornament. The perfect symmetry of the design, all centering in 
the one supreme spire, immediately over the small main oella, which together form the 
vimdna, oan only be realised after a careful examination of each part in relation to the 
other. This difficulty is chiefly due to the destruction of several of the spires, the 
blocking up of the almost perfect east corner by mean huts, and the intruding trees and 
vegetation, that in places are helping to disintegrate the temple itself. — . 

If the visitor stands by the Garuda (photo. No. 2) facing the large door to the œlla, 
(photo. No. 3), on each side of him are the ruinous remains of two miniature 
cruciform shrines, Beyond them, right and left, in a straight line and in front of 
` the corner, were two larger detached outflanking śikkara shrines, resembling spires of the 
main temple. That to the right is still partly extant, but its fellow to the east is 
represented only by remains of its base. The survivor contains an exceptionally fins 
sculptured lintel on its outside face. (See photos. Nos. 6 and 6). Behind the visitor's 
back is the large rectangular tank, hollowed out of the rock, shown in the foreground 
of photo. No, 1. Advancing towards the oela, one enters a square court, immediately 
in front of the door of the cella, It is now open to the sky, but was once probably 
covered by a portico or meadapa, supported on carved pillars, the remains of three of 
which are still to be seen: the base of one ix site in the south corner of the court 
(Plan, B}, part of another, or perhaps of the first, supporting the later Garuda (Plan, A 
and photo. No. 2.), and part of & third recumbent on the ground and defaced with rough 
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designs of Hanuman eto., (Plan, C). The fine large doorway, lavishly covered with 
carving, in places on inlaid panels, (photc.-No. 7) leads to the central shrine, little more 
then 4 yards square, which contains three black stone images of Rama, Sita and 
Lazshmage! (vide infra). The shrine is plain, but for its roof, once adorned by circular, 
pomibly floral designs, now nearly destroyed by the percolation of water from above. 
By the same agency the lower parts of the sides of the carved doorway have been eaten 
awsy. From the flat roof of the temple immediately over the cella springs the lofty 
oeriral spire, the 28 sided base of which ocoupies not quite the full breadth of the roof, 
wh.oh is some 15 yards (photo No. 4, Plan, No. 7). It is supported right and left by two 
smaller attendant spires of & similar design (Plan, Nos. 8 and 9). Access to the flat 
roo: from the court is or was given by two staircases, inside two small spires, flanking 
the doorway of the cella, (Plan, Nos. 5 and 6). Probably, to judge from some fallen fragments, 
there were two similar counterbalancing spires on the other side of the temple (Plan, 
Noe. 14 and 15) Now only that to the left or south-east of the sanctuary doorway is 
inteot, steps and all. 

The flat roof of the temple is about 50 yards in length; each of ite corners is provided 
with a small £ikhara, (Plan, Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 18) the pair at each end, being, as described 
previously, in line with one of the detached pair, (Plan, Nos, 8 and 4). The roof, between 
eaoh pair of corner spires forms & porch, the lintels and sides of which, as of those 
of ell the other doorways, are carved. The faces of all the #ikAaras aro or were covered 
with carved designs, as the photos. Nos. 4 and 12 show. On each side of the temple. 
bevween each of the corner and staircase spires, would be an interval of empty wall 
were not each such space filed in by a low, broad, but thin pyramidical structure 
crowning another door, (Plan, Noe. 16, 17, 18, and 19). Photo. No. 4 shows No. 16. Thos 
strustures Mr. Hargreaves compares to Dravidian Gopuras. 

On the ground level the total number of doorways or porches, most of them 
incompletely excavated, was probably 28. On the roof there were 11 complete sikharna, 
which with the detached four make 15 in all. In addition there were the four Gopuras, 
mentioned in the last paragraph. The elaborate, yet symmetrical, general design oan be 
best appreciated by reference to the rough index plan, which only aims at indicating the 
relative position of the various parte of the temple on the ground and roof level. The 
plan is toa large extent & restoration, as the parts indicated by broken lines now no 
longer exist, and many of the others are ruined in varying degrees. For exact measure- 
ments, Mr. Hargreaves’ note should be referred to 

The abundance and richness of the deep-out carvings round the doorways and on 
the 7aces of the £ibharas are remarkable. Some of them are wonderfully well preserved 
by baing to some extent protected from the weather by being overhung by projections. 
The high level of the execution is equalled in no other early temple in these parte. This 
will be beat sean from the photos. Nos, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the various carved lintels 
that have suffered little injury as yet. The flower-pot design (photo. No. 11) is fairly 
common elsewhere, There is a specimen of it on a pillar in the Lahore Museum of 
a Kángrà temple (Baijnáth 1). The animal representations, such as the tigers in photo. 
No. 8, the pair of ge»se to the top of photo. No. 10 and the ram to the right of the same 

3 ° Rama the epio hero regarded as a complete reincarnation of Vishnu’, Stta his wife,. Teakshmana 
Rams"s half brother (Barnstt’s Andiquities pp. 25-39.) jt. os OM 
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photo, are very realistic, while the figures of the Hindu deities, among. whom Vishgu, 
Gageía, Siva and Durga can be recognised, the Baktis, attendants and especially the 
dancing piper at the left of No. 5 are equally well executed. ' 

The shrine is known as Thakurdvari, the temple of Vishnu, though it actually 
contains, as noted above, images of the Rama reincarnation of Vishyu, and his wife and 
half-brother, all principal actors in the RamAyana epic. Mr. Hargreaves has conjectured 
that the temple may have once been dedicated to Biva. But for many years the worship 
of Biva has been spreading at the expense of that of Vishnu. The features of the face 
on the reourring seta of three medallions on the #ikharas (photo. No. 12) are not unlike 
other admitted representations of Vishgu. Inscriptions at Kaņiârå, near Dharméils, 
show that Krishna worship had established itself in this district oenturles before the 
hewing of this temple (Kéngra Gazetteer, page 258). The Garuda (photo. No. 2) may be 
recent but there are no traces at all of Biva’s bull; Nandi, that ‘almost invariably faces 
‘that god's shrines. However, the intimate connection of Saiva and Vaishnava worship 
at a certain stage of religious development makes this a difficult question, which excavation 
may possibly aolve. 

The pujéri and people attribute the excavation and decoration of the temple’ to 
the exiled Págdava brothers, those Cyolopes of India, to whom other ancient marvels of 
architecture, such as Mártauda in Kashmir and the Mámallapuram Rathas, are ajso assigned. 
The local legend, as told me, is that the work was all but finished in one night and its 
non-completion was due to the appearance of a Telin, who' emerged from her house just 
before dawn. Upon seeing her, the architects, abandoning their almost complete work, 
fled, 86 recognition meant extension of their period of exile, But the work must have 
taken years and in date it is at least somewhat later than the structural temples of the 
same epoch. The perfection of the handicraft and the elaboration of the design—a 
striking contrast to the usual simple one-spirea temple consisting of one little cella, with 
perhaps a pro-oella and porch—, show that if was made at a fairly late stage of architectural 
development. Mr. Vincent Smith from an examination of my photos. thinks it belongs to 
the 7th century A. D. Mr. Hargreaves pute it in the 8th century. Thus it belongs to 
the same period of architectural activity as the far distant Mémallapuram Rathas (7th 
century), Márteuda (A. D. 750 ) and the Elur& Kail&sa (late eighth oentury). These dates 
are taken from Barnett’s Antiquities of India pp. 242-3. There ia no exact evidence 
from inscriptions or elsewhere to enable the date to be fixed more precisely. 

During its long existence the action of the heavy rainfall of these perte has done 
immense damage. Huge slices of the still surviving carved spires, or of the sides of the 
doors, have fallen. The south-west side has sutfered most. Perhaps some of this damage 
is due to earthquakes, either in 1905 or earlier. Fortunately no alien ioonoolast 
seems to have penetrated here. Now that this long neglected temple, little: known except 
to the inhabitants of the immediately surrounding hamlets, has been notified as a 
protected monument, it is hoped that the proposals of the Archmological Superintendent 
for its preservation will soon be carried out under skilled supervision. For these 
proposals, as well as for technical details reference should be made to the inspection and 
conservation notes, drawn up by Mr. Hargreaves, who made exact measurements and had 
large scale photos, taken. The present general description claims no pretension to give 
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more than the impressions of an interested visitor, who, however, has had the fortune to aid 
En the virtual discovery of this striking monument of medieval Hindu devotion? i 


Masrur Temple. Rough Index Pian, 
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Nas. 16, 17, 18, and 19, are cruciform at their bases. 

The broken lmes indicate perta reri oir ie eee et ed. 

A. Garuda pillar,‘ B. P pilar in situ. O. Fallen D. Oourt yard. E. Doorway to 
oda. F. Colla and G. Staircase to roof. Nos 1-15 spires. Nos. 16-19 half-spires. (Gopuras 
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2 Since writing this article, I have come soross the following cases in other temples, in which the 


24C I. Archaologioal Report, 1902-3, plato $4-b. Tae pompi le is ascribed to ooa A, D. 7 oL The deeign 
on he plate referred to is identical with thas in photo. No. 11. Both may be &esigriiod to the sme 
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46. These are B 20 about the 7th centuries Des Avatdire 

The last temple cave, which is Brahmanioal, ie of interest, as showing how Vaiss and Baiva worship 
was sometimes Combined. Probably the same was at one time the case ab the Marwar temple of Mandor 
whare finally Biva ousted Vishn 

The features of the face in the Medallion photo. 12 resemble those of the V was cis eae ieee 
nthe Vala depicted in plate 83 of Coomaraswamy's Aris and Crafts of India. 
in the Valshnave sculpture in Chaitys No. 10 at Ajanta. particular medallion 18, I consider, meant 
to zepresend Vishnu. However, the fact thas medallions, most of them much weatherworn, are eT 
in mie of three, suggests that each set may have represented the Brahmé, Vishnu and Biva trinity 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF THE YOGA-BHA8HY A 
OF VYABA. 


Since Raja Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s Introduction 
+0 his translation of tbe Bhoja-opitti on the Stiras, 
1n which he decried the Yoga-bAdshya and questioned 
ita genuineness, it has suffered a great deal of un- 
merited obloquy st the hands of the Bans- 

^ kritiste The subject was generally unfashionable, 
There was no guruporomporá, available to unravel 
its intricacies, and so ib was oasi to ignore the 
work than tackle it seriously, That the work is fair- 
1y old—so old that Jt is hard to interpret—as the 


Bhastris say, its Shadi is altogether too different 
from that of the later bAdskyas to allow of always 
accurate interpretation i» borne out incontestably 
by the fact of its being quoted in the Nydya- 
bAdawyg. One pamage c. g. is सोऽन विकारौ म्प- 
che भित्यलप्रातिपेषात्‌ which the eértiba of Uddyo- 
takara reads as तदेतत्‌ Watney विकारो eio. It occurs 
in Yoga-bhdehya on B. 13. ch. IIL This shows that 
the work has to be assigned to the Ist or 2nd 
century A. D. at the latest. 


Govoma Das, 
Bwuxrss, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SHAHJAHAN AND JAHANARA, 


Rarvertine bo Mr. Vincent Smith’s interesting 
account of De Lakt's Ds Imperio Magni Mogolis 
(ante, Vol XLII, p. 223) and the soandalous 
story he spread regarding Bháhjahán's alleged 
inoestuous relations with his daughter Jahanfréa, 
at p. 208 of my Edition of Vol IL of 
Peter Mundy’s Travels (Hab. Soc. issues 
for 1914) the following version thereof will 
be found: “This Shawe Jehan amonge the 
rest hath one Ohiminy Beagum, a verie beautifull 
creature by report, with whome (it was openly 
braited and talked of in Agra) hee committed 
inoest, being verie familiar with him many times 
in boyes apparrell, in great favours, and as great 
mesnes allowed her." Chamant Begam was the 
third of SbAhjehin’s daughters, the other two 
being Jabaniré and Raoshsofré. She died in 1616. 

Peter Mundy travelled to and from India between 
1628 and 1634, keeping an invaluable Journal 
divided into “ Relations,” He left Surat overland 
for Agra in November 1680, and arrived in January 
1631. In August 163% he went to Patna, returning 


to Agra in December. In March 1638 he started 
beck by a different route for Suras, He gives a 
special “Relation” sbous “the Great Mogoll 
Bhawe Jehan," in the course of which oooors the 
above note. He clearly means Jahánirá by “ Chi- 
miny Beagum,” but I am not aware of any evidenoe 
showing that JahAndr&é was ever known to the 
Court by her sister's name after her sister's death. 

I look upon ihe story as an instance of the 
scandalous gossip about those in high places, which 
has only too often been handed down as Indian 
history: in this case, to account for ihe greas 
favours publicly showered on Jahinfra by her fond 
and notoriously ill-regulated father; having ita root 
in the common knowledge that the Mughal Em- 
peror&' daughters were not allowed to marry for 
reasons of State. Later on the tremendous rivalry 
between JahAndré and Rauabaniré, and the jealou- 
sies of the opposing factions of Shéhjah4n and 
Aurangstb, which they respectively joined, would 
be quite enough to perpetuate the scandal with 
acrimonious additions. 

R.Q Tora, 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH OENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY, 
(Continued. from page 16) 


Meanwhile, in accordance with the Compeny's letter of December 1077, Smith was 
ordered to repair to Fort St. George in readinees to embark for England. He professed. 
himself willing to comply,*? but his apparent submission was only & blind. The seizure of 
Sugden’s share of the Maldiva Merchants cargo was part of his plan to realize what he 
could before escaping from the ares of the Company's rule, leaving his debts behind him. 
He was apparently unable to meet his obligations, for in December 1678 Matthias Vincent. 
wrote to Edward Reade at Balasor :7९ * Mr. John Smith Oweing Mr. Wynn and Mr. Clavell 
money and not Comeing to any Aooompt or not takeing Care to pay the Ballance, wee 
arder you to take Security of him for said, and if he does not give to Satisfaction we order 
you to acquaint the merchant to whome he has sold the Ava Merchant that he doe not 
allow the Sale till Mr. Smith payes what he owes on her.” 

This order seems to have frightened Smith and to have accelerated his departure, On 
tae 22nd December 1678 news of his flight reached Hûgit:17 “From Ballasore we had a 
Cenerall Letter advising us that Mr. John Smith, after having desired and obtained order 
for his passage and shipping his necessaries aboard of the Williamson, in reference to his 
going to the Fort according to the Honourable Companys orders this yeer received, rann 
a-vay in & small vessel & they thought to Achin, carrying with him two men, the one a 
midshipman belonging to the Williamson.” 

The Oounoil at Háüglt suspected the factors at Balasor, and especially Richard Edwards, 
of connivance at Smith's flight, On the 24th December 1078; they wrote :18 “ Wee admire 
Mr. John Smith should be able under your Noses to Carry his business soe alyly as not to 
be taken Notice of that he intended thus as you write to slip away. He has uncased him- 
so f and suppose our Masters and the Agency will look upon him accordingly.” 

The Good Hope, the vessel in whioh Smith escaped, belonged to Thomas Pitt, & freeman 
who had been summoned home by the Company in 1676, but who had defied their orders, 
A letter from Pitt to Smith of the 15th December 1678 is extent. In it he remarked, “I 
am sorry to hear the damn’d roguery you meet withall" He enclosed sailing orders to 
George Johnson to take the Good Hope to Masulipatam under Smith’s orders and requested 
Smith to leave him a list of what goods he was empowered to demand on his account, He 
wes then busy “makeing ready the ship against the full [tide].” 

The Council at Hûgit continued to be much perturbed that Smith should have effected 
hit eacape 80 easily. On the 4th January 1079 they wrote to Balasor :5० “ Wee are sorry. . 
. o. that Mr. Smith should be able to procure a vessel laden with Rice, Butter &o. and 
to Slip away without being Perceived by any man whose duty it was, if he were any waies 
&ocuainted therewith or had reason to gheas it, to take Cognizanoe or advise of such prao- 
tises to prevent them. [It] is a great riddle to us and we believe will not be so slightly 
peered over.” 

% Factory Records, Hugh, Vol. 1. f! Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 5. 


Factory Records, Hugh, Vol, $. T8 Factory Records, Hugh, VoL 5. 
1 Factory Records, Fort St, George, Vol, $8. ® Factory Records, Hugh, Vol. 5. 
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Again, on the 9th February 1679 Matthias Vincent wrote privately to Richard Edwards,81 
“The sale of John Smith’s ship [the Maldiva Merchant) will certainly ly at your door, 
it not being to be made firm without your Concurrence and your Secureing Mr. Bugden'g 
part without order or any thing of Consent from him demonstrates that you engaged you[r] 
selfe too much on Mr. Smiths Side. . . , I fear you will bes great sufferer in your 
oredit by John Smiths flight, it being in my opinion impossible but ere he went you knew 
of it or might though (sic) suspect it, in which Case you ought to have discovered it.” 

The authorities at Fort St. George were also indignant at Smith's evasion, and directed 
the factors in Bengal to “use the Companys orders" concerning him. if he came within their 
power, 783 ` 

For some months no news was heard of the runaway. It was supposed that he had 
gone to Sumatra, but in June 1879 Edmund Bugden reported that his brother, John, and 
Clement Jordan, both free merchante trading at Achin, stated that Smith had not arrived 
there, “50 hope he made a good voyadge at Mallacca and soto Byam,” where suppose he 
is gone.” 

A far different fate had, however, befallen the late chief of Dacos. The first news of 
his untimely end, at the hands of the captain of the Good Hope, reached Fort 50, George in 
a letter from Clement Jordan dated at Queda the 29th August 1679, entitled “of Clement 
Jordan and John Bugden’s seizure upon Mr. Smiths veesell, he being murthered.” Jordan 
wrote as follows :88 

“ Honble. Streynsham Master-etes, Councell : Wee having this opertunity Per the ship 
Adventure doe make bold to salute you with these few lines, for to acquaint your Honours 
etoa, of our takeing Mr. John £-uith's vessel] in the road of Atchin, being we had intelligence 
from 6 Dutch, who were cast away upon the back of Sumatra, told us there was an 
English Ketch at Padam [Padang] and a Hamburgo the Pilott; and they had tooke in water 
and refreshing and were gone some few daies, when there came Mr. Coates and Grigory back 
to Padam in a small Pro[prow], and complained there to the Dutch how they were served by 
the Hanburgo, namely George Johnson; and not long after there was news that the said 
George Johnson had murthered Mr. Smith and that he was run away with the veseell, which 
above 16 daies after came into the road of Atohin, and there vapoured with his Flagg at 
the topmast head, and in the night about eleven of the clock came up the river without the 
Queens chop (chAép, seal), which never used by any English soe to doe, and stole off a boat 
of water, which the country people tooke very ill, and askt us the reason of it. Our answear 
was, we would better aattisfle them to morrow, which accordingly made good our promise, 
being we tooke the said Ketch, and brought George Johnson ashoar and was made apear 
before the great men that he was a rogue and had murdered his Merchant, soo that they 
were well sattisfied and thanked us for what we had ‘done. The next day brought him 
aboard and put him in Irons, and in them is like to continue till please God we come to 
Madrass, which as soon as the veesell is repair’d intend by God's Permission to proceed 
towards you the latter end of October, which is the subject of what offers, only our very 
humble service to your Honour etcs. presented: take leave and remaine, Honourable Sir 
etoa,, Your most humble servants to Command. Ormwmxr Jornas JOHN BUGDEF.” 


8 0. Q. No, 4576. © 0, 0. No. 4581, 
8 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 28, pp. 40-41. 
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With this letter was enclosed - Derick Onderhill’s Declaration concerning the murther 
of Mr. John Smith,” which showed that the unhappy factor had been a prisoner and was 
Drastically starved before he was murdered. The attestation runs as follows :54 “To all 
people to whom this present writing shall come or may concerns, that I the subecribed have 
Lereby upon the reasonable request of Clement Jordan doe acknowledge and declare the 
truth of what I heard and that was spoaken by John Lopis one of the Good Hope'a Leskars 
which came in her from Bengall, that George Johnson and Peter (by his order) struck 
Iir. John Smith over the head with a swabstick, and John Lopis seeing that run behind the 
Cookroom and hid himselfe, and when came out found noe Mr. Smith living or dead, but 
efterwards was told that he was throwne over board before he was quite dead, and that the 
eaid Mr. Smith was barr'd up a great many daies before with a Gun against the Cabin door 
end the windows nailed fast without side, and all that time gave him neither viotualle nor 
water, which is all I know or heard of, and to the truth of the above mentioned I doe here- 
Unto set my hand this 21st day of August 1670: Derlek Onderhill oft Onderbergh. 

Acknowledged tho above mentioned before us, Allexander Ogilvy; Frane’s Barnes. 


Clement Jordan reached Fort St. George in December 1679, end on his arrival decayed 
Lis willingness to be examined regarding his seixure of the Good Hop: and the murder of 
John Smith. At a Consultation on the 22nd December there is the entry :5० “ Mr. Clement 
Jordan, Freeman, who sayled the last yeare in a small Vessell of Mr. Edward Bugdens from 
Fallasore in [into] Quedah, where he disposed of the Cargo, and sold the Vessel, and Arriv- 
ing here the last Night, in the Good Hope, a small Vessell of Mr. John Smiths, who instead 
of repairing to this place in December last, in conformity to the Honble. Company’s order, 
sayled with this said Vessell to the Southward, and there was murdered by his Men, of 
which Mr. Jordan promiseth to give the Relation under his hand. : ` 

Jordan's “Relation” was handed to the Council two days later, on the 24th 
Tecember 1679. : 


Copie of Mr. Jordan, Mr. Bugdon and Hart, their Relation 
of the seixing of 2 Keteh, belonging unto Mr. John 
Smith murdüerod,*5 


“To MB. Josuren Hyxxrns mro. CoUNCMLL. 

This sheweth that we do hereby upon his Worship's oommand and order now appeare, 
and give in our Declaration concerning the barbarous iaurdering of Mr. John Smith, late 
Resident in Bengale and Chief of Dacca, and also upon, and on what acoount, we the 
Subscribers giezed on the Ketch Good Hope, in the road of Acheen, Vist. 

Jn June Anno 1679 the 11 day was taken Prisoners in Acheen 6 Dutchmen, which was 
ir a small sloope, come from Padom [Padang], and was bound to Paris [Barus], which is & 
pace upon the Sumatra shore, that the Dutch hath a Factory, which two daiea after 
Mr. Bugden and Clement Jordan went to see, and enquired what news abroad. They told us 
that there was two Englishmen came ashore in a small Pro from a sloope that came from 
Bangale, named John Coates and Gregory, who were [fwent] to the Dutch Chief [and] 
ecmplained of an Hamburgo which was Pilott, how that this Hamburgo, named Gearge 
Jchnson, had told Mr. John Smith, the Merchant and Owner of the Ketch, that they two were 
minded to kill the said Mr. Smith, upon which the said Coates hearing Mr. Smith threatning 
him very much, desired of Mr. Smith to spare him the small Pro, which was granted him, 
Ard a Compass, but had no Victuals nor Water, although Mr. Smith spoke to this George 
Jchnegon to give them what necessary, but he replyed there was but little Water and Provi- 
is Yolo 5 


मर Fuotory Records, Fort St. George, Vol 28, p. 44 © Maobensie MSS., Vol. LIL p. 
| € Maobensis M88., Vol. LIL, pp. 24-5." 
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sions aboard, therefore would not spare them auy. And presently [immediately] after hapned 
& great Sumatra or Storme,5T which had almost sunok them, but with Gods Providence they 
got safe there, and emberked at Padom ins Dutch Fly Boat for Batavia; and about 10 
daies afterward there came a Pro from Molaccs and in the way met with the Ketch Good 
Hope, and the Noocada [nékAudé, skipper] of the Pro, and some men of his went aboard, 
and was told by two of the Laskars that the Pilot, George Johnson, had murdered his 
Master, and they thought he would run away with the Vessel. This news was brought to 
Padom. and six Dutohmen declared this to us in Acheen, the 18th day of June 1679. And 
on the 2nd July following the said George Johnson came into the road of Acheen, which 
John Bugden and Clement Jordan went aboard, and enquired of him where was Mr, Smith, 
Costes and, Gregory. He replyed that Smith had sent them in & Pro, and after that 
Mr. Smith dyed mad. We asked who was his owner of the Sloope. He answered He knew 
not, and at 10 a’ Olook at night he comes into the River of Acheen, and steales off a Butt 
of Water in that unseasonable time, without having paid for the Queens Chop, which made 
the Country people to come and demand of us the reason of his so doing, and under English 
Colours. Our answer was, we would satisfye them further the next day,. which accord- 
ingly we did, being in the Morning, John Bugden and Clement Jordan went on Board of our 
Ketch Sarah and carryed our Arms along with us, well fixt and loden, intending and resolved, 
as we are the King of Golcondahs Subjects, to seize upon this rogue, George Johnson, 
and the Vossell, and bring him to Fort Bt. George, for to answer for the murder he had 
committed, which upon suspitioh, and the intelligence we had, could do no less than to : 
sieze upon the Vessell and that rogue George Johnson; which when we had taken possess 

ion, examined the Laskars, which there was two Men that then belonged to the Veesell 

declared how Mr. Smith was murdered; which after that we had this confirmation from the 
two Laskars, we put him into Irons, and therein rotted and dyed the 18th December 1679 
in the way from Acheen hither, where we intended for this, Place, for to answer for what 
he had done; of which we writt a Generall to the Governour and Counsell from Quedah by 
Mr. Barnes concerning our proceedings, Copies of which is already delivered to your Wor- 
ship &o. Councell,and also an Inventory of what we received in the said Ketch, but the 
charges which we have been at since, we shall deliver also, upon your demand, which we 
hope will be allowed and accepted of from, Worshipful Sir &o., Your very humble 
Servants, Cumomr JORDAN; JOHN Buapas; JOHN Har. 

Given under our hands this 24th of December 1679 in Fort St. George." 


The hint regarding the refunding of “charges” incurred in bringing the Good Hope to 
Fort Bt. George met with no response. Therefore Jordan and his partners again addressed. 
the Council on the 80th December :— 


Copie of the Papers delivered and signed by Clement Jordan, 
John Bugden and John Bart,** 

“ Worshipfull Gentlemen; we are daily in expectation of an answer to a Declaration given 
by us already about the murthering of Mr. John Smith, and also of our siexing the Ketch 
Good Hops in which the murder was done, and alsothe Person named George Johnson, 
We were bringing him hither to this place in Irons for Justice, according to our English 
Laws, but Gods Judgment lay upon him, and he dyed the Eighteenth day of December, 
three dayes before our arrivall, miserably eaten up with the Pox. Therefore we entreat of 
your Worship and Oouncell for to put to a period, and give us what Justice (as we are the 
King of Englands Subjects) that is our due, and belongs to us in this ciroumspect. 

N *Bomawa, sudden squalls . . , which sre common in the narrow sea between the Malay 
Peninsula and ihe island of Sumatra," Yule and Burnell, Hobeon-Jobson, s. v, Sumatra. 
9! Maobeneie MIS., Vol LIL, p. 26. 
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Wee are now at great charges, which we cannot prevent untill that you please to call 
anc examine all the Laskars which belongs now to the Veesell; which will be much better 
satisfaction to your Worship and Counoell of their confirming what Descriptions we have. 
already given about the said Mr. John Smith and his said Ketch; which is the subject of 
whet offers from them, who are his Mastera most faithfull Subjects, and your Warships &c. 
Councells very humble Servants, CLEMENT JORDAN; JOHN Buenas; Jons Harr. 

Dated in Fort St. George the 30th of December 1079." 

Aooordingly, on the lst January 1680 the witnesses were examined “touching the 
murder of Mr. Smith” and on the Sth the Council took into consideration Jordan's olaim 
for reimbursement of expenses. 

Clement Jordan, John Bugden, and John Hart their Account of Expenses 
on the Good Hope of Mr. John Smith read.” 

“ 5 January 1679/80. At a Consultation at Fort St. George. This day was read in 
Consultation an Account of Expences which Clement Jordan, John Bugden and John Hart 
have signed, and say that they have disbursed on the Ship Good Hope of John Smith 
murdered, Amounting to Ryalls of Eight 1834}: The Counoell understands not that John 
Smith his Estate is lyable to the said extrayagant Expence, but on the contrary, that the 
1161} Royalls of Eight found in the said Veesell, which they have acknowledged under 
their hands, ought to have been reserved by them in specie, and the said Vessell to have 
been sold for the most she would have yielded, and brought to the Credit of John Smith 
deceesed, and by them (in the Veeeell belonging to Mr. Edmond Bugden) to have been trans- 
ported for the Coast or Bay, and there to be surrendered up to the Honble. Company's 
Factors ; but it appears on the contrary, that to avoyd 6 or 7 Months Expence upon 
Mr. Bugdens Ship, which they sould in Quedah, thay have unwarrantably brought all the 
charges on Mr. Smith's Vessell; the farther deoysion thereof is to be referred to the Agent 
and Counoell's consideration. "' > 

Etreynaham Master, Agent and Governor of Fort St. George, was then at Masulipatam, 
and tle Council referred the matter of the charge on Smith’s estate to him. On the 9th 
January 1680 they wrote as follows : *1 “The 21st December arived here Clement Jordan, 
John Bugden and John Hart from Queda in a vossell of Mr. John Smith, on which vessell 
they seixed, being informed that George Johnson and Complices had murthered detto Smith 
in the said vessell They acknowledge to have received dollars, or Ryalla 8/8, 1161], 
which they have spent on the said veesell, and Ryalls of 8/8, 1722 more for their owne 
accomodation to returne to the Coast, having sold Mr. Bugdens veesell, in which they came 
from the Bay, to excuse him sexon months charge. By Consultation it is resolved to leave 
that business to the Agent and Coun [cells] decission, and to keep in the Honble. Companys 
Tron chest Atohm gold, ox. 103-06-12, belonging to Mr. Edmund Bugden, till the Agents 
arivall. we not knowing that the said Bugden hath made satisfaction as to the Honoble. 
Compenys demands.” ! ; > 

No further information regarding Smith s effects in India appears to be extant, nor 
has any reference to his tragical end been discovered among the Bengal papers. There 
must, however. have been some correspondence regarding his estate, for nine years later, at 
a Cour; of Committees held on the 11th May 1688, it was ordered®* “ that Richard Hutchinson 
Benr. Seq. and Mr. Josia Child be desired to examine the acoount of John Smith late 
Faotor in the Bay, and to peruse the Companys advises concerning his behaviour and actings 
while ho was in their service and to make report.” After this date John Smith's name 
finally disappears from the Company’s records. l 

» Tso depositions af the witnesses are among the records at Madras (Soo Madras Press List for 1680 
No. 890). 29 Mackensis MSS., Vol. LIL, pp. 26-27. 
* Diarios of Siraynsham Master, ed. Temple, IL 880-800. © Court Mineses, Vol, 85, p. 128. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY De. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINH, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 11.) 
$89. The demonstrative pronouns may be grouped under the two stems e and 4, which 
Are tho same ss in Modern Gujarati. Thereis no great difference in their meaning, as both 
indicate proximity, only 8 in a greater degree. The former is from Skt. efa-, and the latter 
from Skt. ada- or from aya- (Cf. Pischel’s Prakr. Gr., $429), but some forms in the declension 
of the former have been borrowed from ths Sanakrit pronominal base ena-, and in accordance 


with it the latter has shaped its locative aud. The following is stable of all the forms 
J have met with : 










| Caso | Apabbraqgs | Old Western Rajesthint | Apabbramga | Old Western Tj, 
! Nom. eu, chu, 
‘#00 Hie t &a- á 
| Instr. enat (P. 418), inal éena 
j ent 1. (P. 827) 
E esi, im (Crà.) 


1M (Vi. 88, P. 427, oto.) 
th 








a 

656 (P. 405) 
iy (Bast. 83), ië (Adi 0.) - 
cha ; 












No instanoes are available of plural forms from tho 4 base. Notice that in poetry the ein 
the first pronoun is quantitatively anceps in all cases of the declension. ‘The forms e, cha 
are of common gender and they are used both for the direct and for the oblique singular and 
plural alike, thereby perfectly agresing with the relative and correlative pronouns. The 
ablative forms iM, hl, 4&3, ch2 and so the locative form akf are used only adverbially and 
they will be found classed also amongst the pronominal adverbe ($ 98). The singular meaning 
of the form e has gone lost in Modern Mérwa;?, and the form & has been confined to the 
feminine singular. Modern Gujarat, on the contrary, has adopted e and 4 as general forms 
for all cases, numbers and genders. The instrumental-agontive esaf has passed into Gujarat? 
as 626 and ita weak form ia has become a general oblique form in Márwiyt. Again, in the 
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latter language, the plural genitive iy#, 13 has given y8. Of the remote demonstrative 
pronoun â, vo of Márwájt, Eastern Rajasthint and Western Hindt, I have found no traces. 
Forthe so-called demonstratives olo and pelo of Gujarktt, seo § 144. 

$90. The deolension of the relative and correlative pronouns is on the whole quite 
parallel with that of the demonstrative ones. It is evident that all the four have shaped 
thei- declension in harmony with each another. Thus, after the forms esai eto., which the 
demonstrative ¢ borrowed from the pronominal stem ens-, the demonstrative à haa built’ 
åm, and, quite accordingly, the relative and correlative pronouns have built jeagi and 
iexa..47 Their mutual agreement will be better seen from the table following : 


io (P. 188), ju (F 663), 
Past Up) 


jeha, je, & [-ko] (Adi C., 
Yog., Up.) 

Sonal, final, jerii, jisai, ce tinal tent, 
fin ; tinai, tini ` 

*jexiya! f. teXyal f. (P. 887) 


ER 
jai, jx 


Balb ॥ आओ (Bagt. 129), fihi 
(F 715, 15) 


- jendi, final, jemi, fini 
je, jea emphatio (Gal. 81)| te 
Jeha 


ieha- 

jehe, * jie, * jiye tehah 

pura se (also jesas, 

jewsos (Ku.13) REA 
tehaka 


teha, perro 


Ain quer ete el 
68, Adi 03 


E CF. ibo forms fied, Kad, bigd, bito ote, in tho Prakris (Siddhchemacandra, iii, 68, 00). 
% This refers to & bélévebodha to Minikyasundara’s Kummipwiebshd, contained in the MB, Weber 
4971,12 the Kön. Bibliothek, ai Berlin. 
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Here also the ¢ is quantitatively common in both the pronouns. Quite interesting are the 
plural instrumentals jeusoi, tewscl, which occur in Ku., a comparatively modern MB. They 
probably are from two bases jewxa- and tewsa- bearing to je and te the same relation as kasa- 
to ka-. The forms jå, jth, jai, ju, jaht, jihi and the corresponding ones in the paradigm 
of the correlative are used only adverbially. Modern Gujarüti has retained only the forms 
je, te (general forma), jene, tene (agentive) and jente, terie (agentive f.), besides afew adverbial 
forms, which will be quoted $98. Mârwûrt présente s larger range of forms, of which the 
most characteristic are : jo, so and ji-ko, ti-ko for the direot singular and plural, fişa, tisa 
(<0. W. Rajasthan fini, tint, an original instrumental) for the oblique singular, and 
int, yt (<0. W. Rajasthent jiä, #8) for the oblique plural The compound forms ji-ko, 
#-ko are made up by combining the relative and correlative pronouns with the indefinite 
ko. In Modern Márwáji they are inflected through all cases like any simple pronoun, . 
e.g. Singular : direct jiko, jks (f.), agentive jikasa, jikai, oblique jikara ; Plural: direct 
3४6, jikai, agentivo ikl, oblique 1&4. 

§ gr. The interrogative and indefinite pronouns having on the whole the very same 
forms, the chiet difference between the two being simply in the emphatic appendage which 
is added to the latter, they may well be treated of together. Their paradigm is made up 
with forms borrowed from several stems, to wit:ka-, bi, kavaza-, kira-, keha-. In the 
table below, forms that have been found used only in the interrogative or in the indefinite 
meaning are marked by inf, and ind. respectively, and consequently all forms that are left 
unmarked are to be understood as being common to both the pronouns. 


|o Apesbhrtmos | Old Western Rájasihánt 





Nom. kwam kavaa, kat ya (Up.), kaisa, Eira, kusa (int.) 
—&o00. ko ko (Adi., Bs 
ko4, bo-vi (ind.) . ko-+ (P., Das.), ko-i, kovi (F 725) (ind.) 
Inyo find) (poeti 
ká (neut,) ks (Adi C.), BS 
Instr. kavara kaitsa!, kams; kesat (int.) 
(Pkt. bind) kiral, (Xog. F 725), kasat, kam (Cri., F 602) 
kag ` kiyal, (Adi 0.) (ind.) 
be} Abl. kd, ba HA (int.) EM (int.) 
4| Gen. है आकर का (Vi. 121, Das. 1, 5, 8aet. 29) (ind) 
— | eM eo) bisa (F 730) 670), (AAI C) 600.) 
keha(ha) keha (Adi O.) kaki (Dac. P., Up., Sart.) 
Loc. kavanahi kuzat (Up.), Eusahal (19), 
kaki kahf, kaht- (ind.) 
"hea beai (Vi. 51) (int.) 
kehahi kehai (P. 458) (int.) 


Eee (Vi. 59) (ind.) 


kehe (Up.) (int.), *kie, kiye (Ku. 15) 





® ‘This form is also used for the instromentel singular. 
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The ablative forms kë, bM and: the locative form kahf are used only adverbially, and 
the neuter form Hi is often used as an interrogative particle, much after the habit common 
tc both Sanskrit and Apabhramga. In the same way as kehai, the pronominal adjectives 
kisat, sai and ketalasi-are also commonly substituted for the forms of the pronouns proper, 
bcth in the interrogative and in the indefinite meaning. They will be treated of further on 
urder the head of the pronominal adjectives ($04). For the indefinite compounds with eka, 
se» $07, b. The Modern Gujarktt interrogative has the forms : kona for the direct 
ard plural, kore, kere for the agentive singular, and kosd( < O. W. Raj. kaüsaAa), ko, 
ke (<0. W. R&j. keha) for the oblique both singular and plural The indefinite forms are 
kos ki. Márwáji has: kuna, kara for the direct singular and plural of the interrogative, 
kwra, kina, kana, Fut (<0. W. Rij. kural, an original instrumental) for the oblique singular 
kual, bind, band for the oblique plural, and koi, käi for the direct of the indefinite 

. § 92. The reflexive pronoun has the following bases: &pa-, dpara-, ápatapa-, ápopa-, 
poa-, which are all derived from Sanskrit átman, through Apabhraniga appa- and appasa-, 
The base &pasa- is used both adjectively (in the formation af the poesesalve genitive) and 
pronominally (as a substitute for the first personal pronoun plural) The bases dpasapa-, 
ápepa-, pota- are evidently intensives, the first one having come from Apabhraroa *appas- 
ap2a-, the second from Apabhrames * appahu-appa-,% and the last one, if I am right, being 
bus a curtailment of the second, brought about by apheresis of the initial vowel, according 
to 42, (4), and the oommon change of pinto i ($ 25) to obviate the harsh sound of the two 
proximate p. The declension of this pronoun runs as follows :—Singular : nominative: 
Mpc (P. 406, Adi O.), accusative: épaxapads1 (gast. 47, 74), ápasapü (Dao. i, 2, xi), 
ápcsapü (Re, Bh, Ctl, Yog., Indr.), instrumental: ápasapa!, pota! (F 497), both used 
&d-erbially, genitive-oblique: dparapd (Indr. 80, Sat. 140), locative-dative: pazapa 
(GrA.) Plural : nominative : Spa, pe (Adi O.), ápasa (Ratn.), used in substitution for the first 
personal pronoun plural ( § 85), genittve-oblique: áp? (Adi O.), also used for the first 
personal pronoun, Pomessive genitive: 4parad (Kal, P., Up., Adi O., eto), 

(P. 650) intensive form, locative-dative; ópasai (Adi O.), used for the dative of the first 
personal pronoun plural Adverbial forms are: apahasi, श्री “Of one's own accord, 

," which ocour Dag. i, 8, iv, and are apparently instrumental forms, and 
épcpad, which ts used P. 270 as an adverbial neuter in the sense of “ By one's sef”. The 
former still survive in the épAaris of Modern Gujaratt, and so the latter in Modern 
QGujaritt épopil. 

£93. The pronominal adjectives naturally fall into three groups, according to their 
denoting : i) quantity, H) quality, or Hi) location. © 

The quantitative pronominal adjectives are represented by the three seta following ; 

(1) ead, jeda, tetas, ketad (Vi, P., C&L, Yog., Adi O. eto.), from Ap. eftiu, jettin, teitiu, 
teiku (cf. Siddhahemacandra, iv, 841) < Skt, *ayaitya, *yayatiyak eto. (seo Pischel's Prakr 

, $158). Cf. Modern Gujarat? keto 

(2) etalai, zetalad, tetaled, ketalaŭ (P., Yog., Indr., Adi. eto.), from Ap. etiulad, jetiniad 
eto. (Siddhahem., iv, 485), whence Modern Gujaratt e/alo, jejalo, eto. (Cf. M&rwárt taro, fitaro 
sto.}. ; 

(8) evadad, jevagad, teragak, keragaa (C&L, P., Yog., Up. eto.), from Ap. evadad, jevada& 
eto. (Siddhahem., iv, 407, 8) < Skt, *oyavadrakah, yayaeadrakak eto. (eee Pischel's Op. oft., 
$48c). Modern Gujarat evado, jevado etc. 

All the three seta above are equivalent in meaning with Sanskrit iyat, yóvat, tàval, biyat, 
and they are regularly inflected Hke any strong adjective, e.g. : sf (Vi. 65), feminine from 
«as. kete (Vi. 11, 15), locative plural from ketag, tetala3 (P. 523), locative singular from 
tetulad, eto. The singular locative forms eal, jetat eto. (Adi O.) and «ala, jetalal eto. 


2 A formation possibly akin to hdtho-Adtha, m4ho-mahé, oto. 
#1 Of. the identical form 4panapad of the Old Baiwwért. 
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(P., Vi, Adi 0., Dd. eto.) are commonly used in the function of adverbs of time and, more 
rarely, of place (see $ 98, (2),) 

$94. The qualitative pronominal adjectives are represented by the five seta following: 

(1) tsa (asas), fisad, Hood, kisad (P., CAL, âdi., Dd., F 668 oto.), isiu (asiu), fisiw, iniu, 
kisiu (P., Ratn., Pr., F 585, F 715 eto.), tsyad jteyas, tisyal, kisyad (Dag., Indr., Pr., F 728, 
eto.), which all are from Ap., aisad, jaisai, talsaŭ, kaisad, (Siddhahem., iv, 408) < Skt. yidrga, 
tédrga, (see Pischel’s Prakr. Gr., $$ 81, 121). Of these the interrogative form kisa, bisis, 
Kisya@ is particularly important, for it is quite commonly substituted for the interrogative 
and indefinite simple pronouns and it has a curtailed form ead, siu, syaŭ, to which the 
interrogative go of the Modern Gujaratt owes ite origin and to which the indefinite sag of 
the Western Hindt is also cognate. This curtailed form exactly coincides in meaning as 
well as in declension with its entire form kisas ; it is inflected into si (Bast. 155) in the 
feminine, into syå (P., Dag., Up. eto,), syâha (redundant form, F 588) in the genitive-oblique, 
and into sai (P. 675) in the locative case. Ita neuter form sid, sy&, ae well as the entire form 
kisi, are very frequently employed in the function of a mere interrogative particle, 

(2) ehai, jehai, tshat, kehad (Kal., P., Yog., Pr., Adi. eto.), strong forms of the Ap. 
chu, jehu oto. (Siddhahem., iv, 402), which Pischel assumes to be equivalent with the forms 
disu, jaisw eto. of the foregoing set (Prakr. Gr., § 262). These forms have been already met 
with inthe paradigms of the pronouns proper, and here it will be sufficient to remark that, 
when they are used pronominally, they mostly remain apparently uninflected : (e.g. : sha, 
jeha eto.), whereas, when they are used adjectively, they are as a rule inflected according 
to gender, number, and case (e.g. : kehi, kehad, keká, kehe, oto.) Derivatives of this set are the 
three following : 

(8) chavad, jehavaŭ, tehavasi, kehavai (P., Yog., Adi, Indr., Cra. eto.) and shead, 
jehvad, tehvad, kehvad (Up), whence Modern Guj.ráti eva, jevo eto, R:. 49 reads havai for 
ehavaŭ. 

(4) *ehavadai, *jehavadai, *iehavadali, * kehavadai, which are formed from the 
foregoing set and, as far as I know, do not ocour except in the ablative Asvad, 
hivadd (from *ehavaid) and inthe locative kavalalt (from “ehavaiai), which are used 
adverblally (see § 98, (2)). 

(b) ehadal, *jehada&, *tehadad, *kehadad, which likewise seem not to have been much 
in use, as I have found but one single instance of the first of them in the MS. C47. 23. 

All the five sete, when used adjeotivally, bear much the same meaning as Sanskrit 
tdrpak, yidrgah, eto. For their locative adverbial forms, seo § 98, (2). Connected with them 
in meaning is the half-tataama amukaé “ Such and such " (Bast. 73). 

§ ọg. The locative pronominal adjectives are 
*ethad (Ghai), jethad, tethad, kethai (Mu., Cal, Kanh.). No traces of the use of any adjective 
of this kind are extantin the evidence hitherto available for the Apabhranga, but they are 
Hable to be easily connected with the Apabbramos pronominal adverbs of place edh«, 
jeithu, tetthu, ketthy (Siddhahem., iv., 405), whereof they are adjectival derivatives by 
kah svárihe. In the Mw. they are given as equivalents of “ Facing in this direction, eto.”, 
but it is clear that their, general meaning is “ Of this place, situated here, eto. ?, asin the 
examples 

te lila kethi gai ‘‘ Where has that sporting gone 1 " (Cal, 166), and 

kethall kary irigüla “ Where hast thou kept thy trident 1 " (KAnh. 102). . 

The evidence of such forms as keth2 and kethe, which are recorded in Belsare's Gwjaraté 
Dictionary (p. 280) as having the sense of “ Where?” and “ Somewhere,” and which are 
an ablative and a looative respectively, proves that the ablative and locative of these 
pronominal adjectives were employed adverbially, quite in the same way as it was the cage 


2 In some MSS., like Indr., ddi. oto., 1 is often substitated for the 6 in the first syllable of the formes 
jha, tahad, kehag (of. § 7, (2)). 
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wish the ablative and locative of most of the pronouns. . This entitles us to postulate a set 
of adverbial locatives *ethai, * jethai oto., which would be the Old Western R&jasthánt 
forms cognate to Pafíjábt and Sindht tithe, jitthe eto., and to Marktht getA2, jetha eto. To 
the same locative origin is to be traced the Old Western Rájasthánt pronominal adverb aneths 
(Cal 12, P. 524) “ Elsewhere ", which is but the weak form of enethai, the locative from 
*oagethaü « Ap.*assetihall, an adjectival derivative of * aszethu < Skt. anyathé (-anyaira). 
Foe the locative adjectives olat, pailaŭ eee § 144. 

$96. The general pronoun has the two forms: sahs (Vi, P., R4., K&nh., Yog., Adi, 
Up. eto.) and savi (P., Rata., Yog., Dag., Up. eto.), which are used for the singular and plural 
respectively. The former is from Ap. séhu < Skt. oagvai (seo Pischel’s Prakr. Gr., $ 64) 
according to $ 48, and it is throughout used undeclined, except for the instrumental form 
sakus (F 585, vi, 6), which is the only instance of its inflection I have come across. It is 
practically used as a collective singular both pronominally and adjectively in the direct, as in 
the examples : , 

cha-nu sakt biúkara “ To this one every-one (is) servant " (Rẹ. 69), and : 

sah sami-tali gayad “ Every-one went to the foot of the gami-tree ” (P. 627), 
where it governs & postposition and a verb in the singular, and : 

sahi bhalad “ Every-thing (is) well” (P. 818), and : 

loka sahii “ All the people ” (Bs. 2), 
in which last instance it is used in agreement with a collective singular, exactly like in the 
phrase: sikhu vi low, which occurs twice in the Apabhramgs quotations by Hemacandra 
(Biddhahem., iv, 366, 422, 2). In Old Western R&jasthánt poetry it is often EU ao into 
sari, as in the three last examples above, and in Modern Gujarati it is contracted irto sau, 

The other form savi appears to be plural both in its origin and in its employment. Itis 
from Apebhra ,ga saves < Skt. sarve, the nominative-acousative plural form of sarva. It 
is inflected into savil (VL 15, 65, F 728, F 616, Up. eto.) in the genitive-oblique and into 
save (K&nh. 9) in the instrumental-locative ; for saei|z, however, the general form sawi is 
very commonly substituted in the oblique also, and in poetry save is often written instead of 
savi when in the nominative-acousative case (P. 20, 544). Inthe MS. Up., savikX is often 
written as savidad and it is employed as a general form for all oblique cases, as in : 

savikit-c ürthamkari ‘° By all the firthamkaras”’ (Up. 16), - 

where it is used in agreement witha plural instrumental. Whether the-e in the last 
example isa mere emphatic enclitée (see § 104), or the termination of the plural instrumental 
irregularly suffixed fo an oblique form, it cannot be decided, but I think the former expla- 
nation is the more probable one. 

$97. Compound pronouns being es a rule made up of an indefinite preceded or followed 
eitha bya relative and correlative, or by eka, savi, saÀ&, it will be oonvenient to divide them 
inta groupe, according to the different character of the latter element, I would therefore 
distinguish : relative, indefinite and general compounds, 

(1) Relative compounds are: ji-ko (for and from je-ko, Adi., Yog., Adi O., Bast. eto.) 
“ Whoever” and ji-bii (AdiO.) “ Whatever”, The latter oocurs also under the forms 
je-ket, (Qrá.) and bfi-je (P. 6), andit has a correlative &-ké(i) (for and from te-bti), which 
ooours in the following passage from Ads C. : 

bhagavanta ji-béi karisyai, ti-kâ våta amhe pita karisy? “ Whatever the Reverend one 
will do, those very things we too will do” (page 9 b). . 

As already explained above (§ 90), the compound pronouns ji-ko and #-ko have lost their 
particular meaning in MArwaft and have come to be used in substitution for the relative and 
correlative simple pronouns. This Màrwåpt peculiarity can be traced back to the Old Western 
BAjesthánt stage, evidence thereof being supplied by the MSS. P., Up. Aj., Adi C., Sast 
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Indefinite compounds Singular, m.f. ko-i-eka (Dd. 5), ko-t-ka (P. 379), 
was neut. ki-cka (Adi O.), plural m. f. ke-eka iti, 14), ke-tka (Dag. v, 95), ke-i-eka 
(Saas. 72, 78 eto.) ; and the adjectival ones end ei oer ae Vio sre dis 

General compounds, namely com ve general pronouns for 
adici nt member, are : saká-ko (P. 476), saha-ko-i (Vi. 65,67), saki-i-ko (Up. 98)“ Every- 
one, all ” pedo etnia iussi oe cd d 

pronomina] adverbs have already been met w dealing 
the pronoma and pronomina! joo Looking at their origin, I shal! divide them into 
ablative, locative ined adverbs. 

(1) Ablative adverbs are the following : thf (58), ahd (Ghd), jiht, HAS, BE (Kel vi 
Cal. Yog., Bh. oto.) from Ap. *eaMi, १३०४४, jaht, takt, kaka < Pkt. *camhd, *áamhá, jamha 
lama, komhé <Skt. ctasmét, *oyasmat or *adasmat, yasméi, tasmdt, Lasmet, which are all used 
as adverbs of place, and their contracted forms #8, t8, ES (P., CAL, Eatn., Up., Bh. eto.), 
which the two former are commonly used in connection with lagal “ Up to, as far as” and 
in much the same meaning as Skt. yéeat, i#vat (for which reason they might likewise, though 
with lees probability, be explained as being contracted from Ap. j&ma, timo), and the latter 
is used in the meaning of '* Why ? wherefore? ", £e, in the very meaning of Skt. kasm tt. 
Ablative adverbs denoting time are : kavad& (Bag. 97), hivad (Sat. 140) ' Now ” from the 
„adjectival pronoun *chavagad (see $ 94; (4)), and its equivalent Mead (Adi C., F 788, 64). 

, (2) Looative adverbs are: cbf, aÀT, jaht (HM), tak, kaht (P., Kanh., Adi C. etc.) from 
Ap. eahi, aks, (jáA«) jaki, (tik) tahi, (ahi) kahi < Pkt. cami, dam, jode, tami, 
kamki < Skt. clasmin, adasmin or ayasmin, yasmin, smn, kasmin, which are used as 
adverbs of place as already jahi, take, kahi in all the Prakrit dialects; * dal, * jetai, tetol, 
*ketai (Adi C.) and etalat, jetalai, ietalai, ketalai (VL, P., Up., Adi C. eto.), which are generally 
used in the temporal meaning, and sometimes (etalai, at least, see P. 880) in the locative 
meaning also ; isal, jisai, teal, bisai (neo § 94, (1)) and (e)Aaval, jehavai, tehavai, kehevai (P 
Adi C.) with their derivatives (e)hacadal eto. (F 728, 20) (seo § 04, (8), (4)), which are likewise 
used in the function of temporal adverbs; and lastly the compound set ji-wéra!, H-véraf, 
i-véral (Yog., Daş., Dd. eto.), which is curtailed from *jeha-véraM, *teha-vårahi, *keka- 
wárals, as is evidenced by the forms bübeára?, hikari, which occur in the MS. Dog., and © 
kieahérai which occurs Yog., iii, 141, as well as by test våra, which is of a very frequent 
occurrence as an equivalent of ti-våraf. In Modern Gujarátt the last set becomes jyére, tyare, 
kyáre and retains its original temporal meaning, namely “ At which time, ot that time eto.” 
Old Western Rájasthánt bicéra], when ueed as an indefinite, is often followed by the indefinite 
eka in the locative, asin: bhéra-ckal, biedraf-kof, biAeóri-bi, LikárHü-ba and kihøâreka, 
which forms are all used in Dag. to give the meaning of Skt. kadé-cit. 

(8) Undeclined adverbs are : ima, jima, ima, kima (Kal, P., Up., Adi C. eto.), in poetry 
also ema, jema eto. (P., E 788) and ima, jima eto. (Vi., Cal., P.), from Ap. esa, jeva, teva, 
keða < Skt. eva, *yeva, *ieva, *keva, which are used as adverbs of manner; ambha(-ji), 
tamha(-ji), bmka(-s), which oocur in Dag. (and the last one also in Bh., Adi., Up.) also as 
adverbs of manner and are possibly to be explained as *ima-Mi(-je) *Hma-bi(je) *kima- 
A(-je)," though Eimha(-s) might also be brought beck to Ap. *kaha(-i)< Skt. katham(-api), 
and the two others be explained as having been farmed after its analogy ; the temporal set 
ava, java, iava, kava, which is found only in poetry (Ry, P., F 585, F 715, F 728 eto.) and has 
probably been borrowed from the Braja; and finally, if I am right in my derivation, the 
isolated form kadi, which is employed in Adé O. to give the indefinite meaning of Skt. 
kadá-oit or kadd pi, and which I would trace back to either of the two latter, through Ap. 
*kaddá +, with d doubled according to Pischel’s Prakr. Gr., $ 194. The same explanation 
applies; of course, to the Marwijt relative forms jade, jade, jadi, to Mewát jadé, kadá 
(< DIEN eee ee) BOND Uk jada, tada, kada. 

conismeed. ) 
3 Ot. the form ténkt-ja, which in dk C. is commonly used by the side of tíma-At-ja. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHART, MA, L.T., MADRAS 
(Continued from p. 246), 
OHAPTER गा, 
Tho Naik Setilement. , 
SECTION L 
Completion of the Conquest. 

THs first work of Vi$van&tha after his elevation to the viceregal dignity was to com- 
pbte the conquest of the Peninsula and to make the whole of South India from the 
Kivéri to the Cape a united kingdom. 

The Five Pandyas. 

It was not an easy task, as he had a number of formidable enemies to deal 
with. The greatest opponents in his way were ‘certain rebels’ in the province of 
Thnevelly, who  oalled themselves “the Five Pandyas,”’ and resisted, with the 
combined strength of patriotism and self-interest, theadvancing tide of the northern 
invaders. It is a question of doubt and controversy among scholars as to who these 
Five Págdyas were. But a knowledge of the scriptions and chronicles will clear all doubt 
and prevent in consequence & resort to speculation. If we are to believe the inscriptions! 
Ani medieval travellers, “the Five Pápdyas" were an ancient institution, going back 
to the 11th century A. D. They were, in other words, co-rulers with the kings of Madura ; and 
lator on when the Pápqyans proper left Madura in charge of the Vinsds Ráyars and esta- 
blished themselves at Tenkási, their own relations and dependents, it seems, held the pogi- 
tions of the old vioeregal chiefs at Kayaitar, Tinnevelly, Alvar-Tirunagari, eto. The Five 
Pá&jdyas of Tinnevelly, then, were the relations or dependents of Tirunelveli Kulaéekhara 
Pe-um4] who, as we have already mentioned, came to the throne in 1548. It is not impro- 
bable that Kuls&&khara became jealous of the Baguga domination, turned an adversary, 
and together with his colleagues at Kayattar and elsewhere, set up the standard of independ- 
ence’, Whatever it was, whether the Five Págjyans were the Tenk&si king and his lieute- 
nants, or whether they were, as the Chronicles? say, the descendants of Chandraétkhara’s 
grand-father—perhaps a vague word for ancestor—by a mistress, there is no question that they 
were no despicable enemies. They had courage, self-confidence and justice on their side. 
“Thay had excellent fortresses‘ which they could well defend. They above all had perhaps 
the sympathy of the people. These reasons enabled them not only to withstand the onsets 
of the Badugas, but to take the offensive and drive them back towards Madura. The great 
soldier and veteran Aryaniths himself could not prevail against them, and Visvanátha had 
to take the command in person. Proceeding to the seat of contest, he made, we are told, 
fiere war for six months; but all his valour was not equal to the skill of his adversaries, 
‘The Polygar memoirs tell indeed of the victories of individuals, —of Polygars over individual 
Pargyans. Chinna Kadir Naik of Kanni Vågi, for instance, claims to have killed the chief 

1 Bee the Madr. Reporte, which contain ample references to “the Five Pandyans.” 
Behedir Swamikannu Pillai has for the first time drawn a tentative list of the five lines of P | 

ralig ih the medisval period, —a list based entirely on serip tions, Boe Ind. Ant. 1918. Maroo Polo 
pos Sm refer to the five brothers, who go the Pandya Kingdom. Boe Madura 
s That Kulaiekhara played the rebel for some time seems to be proved by the casual mention 
of his name as such in the History of the Palayam of Bmakalépuram. ( Appendix IV.) 
3 F. g. The M8 "ru 
17 end Has oatal. IL, 377 t will be seen that this Chronicle attributes the abdisataon of the 


by Chandraétkhare in favour of Nagama to the disaffection of the Five P&rdyas of Tinnevelly. 
4 Of, the History VL Pdjayam of Sukbampa;tH. 


Y 


,B4mapadra. Ndike of Portakujam. Boo dir IV, Section , 
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of Tinnevelly and placed his head at the feet of Vitvaniths. But these claims are evidently 
myths. The Papdyan valour was so guided by prudence and resource that when six months 

peed, and thousands of lives had been lost on both sides, ViivanAths was not an inch nearer 
his goal. The friends and admirers of Vitvandtha have, at this stage, veiled his lack of 
victory under a superfluity of romauce. Highly aggrieved, it is sald, by the loss of no much. 
blood and the sacrifice of so many souls for his sake, Viévan&tha proposed—at the instanoe 
of the Kanpivadi chief, if we are to believe in the MS. history of that Palayam—to his oppo- 
nents that the fate of the war should be decided by a personal combat, that the defeated. 
party should give up the olaim and the struggle for royalty, and become perpetual exiles. 
They agreed, and in the extensive arena between the two armies, on which stood & pillar to 
which & copy of the proposed agreement was attached, the Baduge Viceroy and the Tamil 
chiefs were, it was resolved, to measure their strength in a hand-to-hand fight. The duel 
was about to begin when, we are informed, a singular controversy took place between the 
antagonists, —e controversy which gives a vivid picture of the chivalry of those days. ‘The 
Five Pangyas said that it was against the law of war that five should fight against one, and 
that they would therefore select one of themselves as their champion. His success or failure, 
they said, was to mean their own success or failure. VitvanAths gave the characteristic 
answer that, as he desired to deprive all the five of their lands and reahns,it wes but equitable 
to meet all of them. His adversaries, however, were obstinately noble; and the duel 
began between their champion and Vitvanitha. The chronicles describe the combat in 
detail ; but i is sufficient for us to note that the Beduga royal athlete was more than a match 
for his Tamil opponent; and the latter, in ispite of three chances which his generous anta- 
Zonist gave him for offensive action, was slain. The rest of the P&pdyans, therefore, ‘we 
are told, surrendered their arms and’ their lands, and became perpetual exiles to their ooun- 
try and their power. One imaginative? chronicle addy that the Gods were so much struck 
with their noble adherence to truth that they showered flowers on them in the feld of com- 
bat; and the Five Pandyans had to console themselves with the agreeable and philosophic 
reflection that, if they became poor in wealth and power, they became rich in glory ; if they 
became exiles to their kingdom, they ensured their entry into heaven ; and that if they 
were humiliated by men, they obtained the admiring veneration of the Gods! 

Pandyan Dynasty not extinet.— Ativira-Bama-Pindya’s accession. 

So ended the last of the Pandyans, and, if we are to believe the chronicles, the Baquga 
rulers were secure in futpre from troubles in that quarter. Inscriptions however clearly 
disprove this version.. They point out olearly that the Paggyan dynasty did mot become 
extinct. They might have been, indeed they were, defeated ; and some of them perhaps 
became exiles. But theré is no doubt whatever that the Tenk&&i dynasty continued te rule 
Their defeat or exile, if there was any, must have been a temporary misfortune. For we 
actually know that, in 1503 or 1564, the son of Tirunelvéliperumá| Kulaétkhara, the celebrated 
Ati-Virs-Ráma Pandya’ whose name is well-known in the history of Tamil Literature, came 

§ Aooording to one MB. on which Wilson based hus article in J. A. R. S. III, Visvandths died of 


wound in this duel, 1 have not found this stated in any MB. Ihave seen. Wheeler takes this version, © 
6 History of ihe Karndiaka Govrs 


T The actual date of his coronation was Monds; of Chitral, of “Raktikshi, B. 
1486. His coronation title was Bivala-v&] (Trav. Arch, 106). According version he was the 
elder son,—the younger son being ‘gn t is this younger son, Srt-Vallabha, that is 
considered by Mr, Gopinatha Rao to be the, joint donor of the ukkó,.ai in 1688. But 
Mr. Krishna Bastri says that Ati-Vira-Rama himself, who was also called Bri-V. was the donor 


Bee Trav, Arch. Series, p. 67. Madr. Monw attributes him wrongly tothe llth centuty. (I, p. 57 
and 121), 
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tothe throne. Ati Vira Rama built, in his father’s memory, the Siva temple of Kulasékhara- 
mudayür at TehkAsi, and another of Vishnu in its vicinity. A great poet and scholar, he 
perpetuated the memory of his name by his olassica] Epic Natshadham. The royal poet 
had & Brahmin teacher, Rama Krishna* by name, whose erudition and skill in expounding 
the Sanskrit original must have had a large inflnenoe in the making of his illustrious pupil's 
mind. Ati-Vira-Rama wrote certain other works—for example, the Kérma Purdnon, 
the Tirukkaruvai Antêdis, a Tamil version of the SkandAapurésa, and above all, a oollec- 
tion of aphorisms called Fetis Vérgai?, eto., but tt is his grand work on the romance of Nala 
‘and Demayanti that gives him a high place inthe roll of Tamil literary luminaries. The 
date of Ati-Vtra-Rima’s death is uncertain. Aocording to the Pudukkéttai plates issued 
in 1588 by his brother Bri-Vallabha and his cousin Varatuhga Rma, it seems he was already 
dead; but there is incontrovertihle evidence to prove that he lived at least till 100619 — 
4. D. if not till 1610.11 

It will be now quite clear that the statement of the chronioles that the Págdyan dynasty 
‘becdme extinct after Vitvan&tha's campaign in the neighbourhood of Kayattar isa mistake 
It only resulted in the probable defeat of Kulatékhara, followed a few years later by his 
death and the accession of his son Ati-Vira-Rama Pandya. But if the old Pêggyan dynasty 
2ontinued to rule, it ruled under different ciroumstances. It could not be in future so proud 
as not ' to acknowledge any earthly superior." It had to be contented with a very subordi- 
nate position to the Naik at Madura. The PAandyans in fact became more or less Poly- 
gars, and had to wait, like vassals, on the proud Telugu Kartas. There were indeed times 
-when the Pandvans asserted their individuality and endeavoured to obtain comparative 
treedom from control; but such occasions were rare, and ended invariably in defeat and 
4iscomfiture. At the same time, if they lost in status, they gained in security, For, their 
tongues. seems to have been followed by the scceptance of the Madura supremacy by the 
Raja of Travancore ; and as the Pandyan was an equally feudal vassal, entitled to the suze- 
rain's protection, Travancore hardly dared in future to oppress his neighbour or encroach 


«n to his land 
(To be continued.) 
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£0ME RECENT RESEAROHES INTO INDIAN 
AND ORIENTAL OOINAGE. 

"Mopmmx Corran Coum OF THE MUHAMMADAN 
Srares, by W. H. Valentine. London, Spink 
ॐ o., 1911. 

"Lum Correr Comes or Inmpu, part 1, by W. H 
VALENTINES. London, Spink & Co., 1914. 

CaTALOQURB OF THN Cons OF THe GUPTA 
D*wamrms AND oF BASAXXA, EIyG or GAUDA, 
by John Allan, London, British- Museum, 1914 
THa books under the present notice are very 

dterens in form and quality, "Mr, Valentine's 

works are. facsimiles of his MS. descriptions and 


drawings:. ths British Museum Volume m aù 
elaborate catalogue beautifully printed with splan 
did mechanical illustrations, Mr. . Valentine's 
work is, however, peculiarly meritorious as i$ has 
been performed from sheer love of the sabject, 
the scanty leisure hours of a man hard worked all 
day in other directions. 

His first book touches on the copper issues of 
Turkey, Hgypt, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, Morocco, 
Bast Africa, Arabia, Muhammadan Rusia, Persia, 
Afghanistan including Balkh, Kebul, Kandahar, 
Herat, Russia in Asia and Chinese Turkestan. 
The modest preface relates thas “iho book was 


———— 
3 Ibid, 58 and 83. He wea one of the doneos of the Püdukkóg(al grant, where he is called 


Neishadham Ramakrishna, 


! Beo Taylor's 0. H. MSS. II, appendix for some sayings of his. 

X An Inson. of Kutralam. See Oaldwell’s Tinnevely, Sevwell’s Ansiquities’ IL 334. Seshagirs 
arkri&r says that Varatuüga was Ati-Vira-Réma’s brother. This is wrong . 

मे Omldwél says that ho was informed by Burnell that he had seen a copper plate grant be 
longing to a Matt, saying that Ati-Vire-Rame died in 1610 and was suooeeded by a Bunisra Pandya. 
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called into being through my inability to ascribe 
the small 0017 figured on the title page. For this 
purpose I visited the medal room at the British 
Museum, thinking to locate the mint and rule 
with very litéle trouble, but to my surprise I found 
it by no means an easy task. Every facility was 
granted me by the sympathetic custodians, 
to enable me to compere my ooins with other coins 
and various engravings, but all to no purpose. 
Many Numismatic friends, too, from time to time 
have seen it, but the attribution of the little cain 
up to the present remains an unsolved problem, 
and ‘must remain so until a similar one comes to 
light bearing the missing part of the inscription. 
During Pais period I was most forcibly steuck with 
the meagre amount’ of information published on 
Muhammadan copper coins, and the still smaller 
number of engravings of them | ° 

The inability to ascribe the litle unknown cain 
is the more aggravating as ono seams to read what 
there fa of the obverse pretty easily as (bla vo 
ala} dla "Umar Sultén, and on tho reverse at 
any rabo [ur] 3४ julé[s]. An hexagon in the 
centre of both sides seems to show that ib is an 
African coin, possibly Moroccan. 

The primary object of Mr. Valentine’s book te to 
provide a text book for collectors and in this he 
has undoubtedly succeeded. The point is explained 
-in his preface somewhat quaintly. ‘Two of the 
-Oriental Catalogues of the British Museum certainly 
touch on this subject, bus they are almost too 
solentific to understand unless one happens to be 
studying Arabic, especially when the reading on 
the coin differs from the book, and the fllustrations 
aro few and far between. There are not many 
Hinglish oollectors who would oare to learn Arabic 
in order to decipher these inscriptions, therefore, 
for a book on this subject to be of much use, overy 
eon in i should be  Hlus&ieted and an 
efficient description given. With these facts, 
thrust as i} were before me, the idea oocurred to 
meto make a handy little texts book for the use 
of myself und all numismatio friends who might 
be interested, bus like myself are unable to locate 
his coins when they bore the inscriptions in Arabio.” 

-Following oub this idea Mr. Valentine gives all 
sorts of useful information, such as the meanings of 
Oriental Numismatic terms found on oolhna, the 
Arabio alphabet and numerals, the meaning of 
terms for fractions, a brief historical sketeh of cach 
country with ite type of coinage, iets of ite rulers 
with dates, Tho whole forme a meritariots work 
on an obscuré subject, mosi useful to collectors, 


This book on ite appearance was well received 
and induced the writer to follow i$ up with e 
comprehensive work on Indian copper ooins,—a 
tremendous and moses obscure subject, which 
Mr. Valentine has tackled with his accustomed 
patience and vigour, It iq to be divided into seven 
sections; Bengal, United Provinces, Panjab, 
Bombay, Rajputana with Central India, Madras, 
Southern India with Ceylon. Of these, Part I 
containing the first two sections (Bengal and the 
United Provinces) has been issued. 

This new work is prefaced by an extraordinarily 
useful little sketoh of Indian history in ite various 
phases, alphabets of Hindustani and Nagari, 
numerals in both Persian and Nagari, numismaikio 
terms, notes on some common couplets found on 
Muhammadan ooins and on the prinoipael Indian 
eras, and a comperssive chronology (Muhammadar 
and South indian). Going further into details 
there is under Bengal an account of Bengal, 
Burma, Kuch Bihar, Bikkim and Nepal, and under 
the United Provinoes are accounts of Agra, Oudh, 
Jaunpur and Garhwal Very few Burmese speci- 
mens are given, showing the present writer the 
importance of producing in print his own notes and 
illustrations of Burmese coinage made now more 
than 20 years ago. One ocannos help looking ftor- 
ward to the sections of the work still awaiting 
publication. 

In the third book under notie Mr. John Allen 
has produced a thoroughly scholarly work worthy 
of the British Museum, bringing our knowledge of 
the Gupte coinage up to date, with all the resour- 
oes of the great Museum athis back. Nothing more 
need be said here to bring the work to the notice 
of our readers, In the Introduction there is a slip 
on page xil mixing up the present writer with his 
cousin Mr. J. H. Riveté-Oa&rnao, who both oonfri- 
buted to the present general knowledge of the Gupta 
coins, We appear ss one individual, and an impos. 
sible personage * Mr. (now Sir) Richerd Hivebi- 
Carnac,” and this raminds the writer of these notes 
of the advance made since thoes days, now about 
25 years ago, when the Guptas he collected were 
presented $o the Museum, One of the coins offered - 
was of Prakhftditys Gupte, and as it was a dupli- 
cate ib was returned, and finally fixed on a pivot im 
a bracelet inscribed with the king’s name and dass 
es between 400 and 500 A. D. That was as near 
as one ‘could go then. His date is still uncertain, 
bub was certainly after 560 A. D. 


d E. 0. Turm 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF MAGADHA, 
BY 8. V, VENKATESWARA AIYAR, M. A, L. T, LHOTURBR, GOVT. COLLEGE, 
KUMBAKONAM. 
I 
The BalsunAga Dynasty. 
Bonn ie ener D TUN DOPO be 0 Wore We nama: The great 
desideratum in ancient Indian history is chronology, and the different strate of com- 
position in the sacred books of the Hindus have beffled attempts at chronological arrangements 
‘of any historical accuracy. For the earliest period it is diffloult to distinguish the mythical 
from the historical, and actual facts from clever conjectures. No such difficulty exists 
from the sixth century. Then a great kingdom was in itafull bloom. The religious 
movements of the time were intimately associated with the imperial dynasty of 
Magadha. Both from the Buddhists and the Jainas we have traditional accounta of the 
zeputed founders of their faiths and their contemporary kings and dynasties. These 
are preserved in the Jáfabas, the Dipovaiisa, the MaAéeadec, the Diwytvadéna, the 
Kalpadruma-Kalká, the Réjévali, the Therâcali, and other works of lesser renown. 
From the Hindus, too, we have in the Purdeas, mixed up with the creation and 
ardezing of cosmic systems, dry annals, mostly names and dates, of those who held sway 
«ver portions of Indian soil. Of the Pwrésas, the Méisya, the Visheu, the Véyw, the 
Bralend£nda and the Bhégacaia are of the highest velue for historical purposes. The dates of 
composition, or rather compilation, are uncertain, but it is admitted on all hands that 
they embody ancient tradition. They contain lists of kings and the periods of their rule, with 
£ reference here and there to the acts of important kings or the happenings in their times. 
"There are, besides, some pieces of secular tradition preserved in the dramatic works of 
Phisa, and in the BrihadkatM and the Mudré-Rakshasa. The closing scene in the dynasty 
of the Balíunâgas was the usurpation of the throne by Chandragupta backed up by the 
"plomatio zeal of Chipakya. The Greek aooounta of the usurpation are fragmentary and 
they may be dismissed as uselees but for their chronological value. The 
dzaths of Gautama and Mahavira and the advent of Alexander are the great historical 
lendmarks from which the chronological details have to be made up. 

The main source of history for this period is tradition:—Hindu tradition as recorded in 
the Purdsas, and preserved by Bhiss, Bins and pther writers, and Buddhist and Jains 
taaditicn as recorded in the Pali and preserved in later works. Opinions have differed, 
and must always differ, as to value of tradition in the reconstruction of the early history 
X India, It waa believed by the early generation of critics that the legends of ancient 
[rdia consist mostly of cock and bull stories and are of no value for historical purposes. 
Bat the evidence af ppigraphy on the life-history of Atoka has demonstrated the importance 
ad Indian legend if judiciously employed. As M. Senarti puts it, “the legends have 
Peceerved of our Piyadas! recollections sufficiently exact, not only to allow a substantial 
agrement to appear, but even to contribute usefully to the.intelligence of obecüre passages in 
ocr monumenta,” Prof. Rhys Davide and Dr. Fleet also plead for a crittoel examination of 
‘the early legends. One must, of course, be on one's guard nos to distort the version of a legend 
or to read his own meanings into it. Nor can a statement in one school of tradition, say the 
-Perdpas or the Dipavadses, be looked upon as history i5 the absence of corroborative evidence 
frem another direction. But, where more than ons distinct streams of legend converge to 
th same conclusion, and this conclnsion is not inconsistent with established facts and does 
nok suggess amy inherent improbability or absurdity, it may be aooépted as historical. 
Ard, curiously enough, these legends, Hindu, Buddhist, and Jains, disclose profound 
‘tinailarities, in spite of a flagrant disregard of chron: logy and occasional differences in detall. 

3 Inscriptions de Pwedesi, 3. 231 : 
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Buddhist and Jaina records. We shall then examine these data, with 
special reference to the points at issue : 


1915 
The data of tho Pwrtyas may bo summed up in tabular form, and those of the | 
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Kalpadruma —Kalikd. Makivasa. l Dieyésadána, 
"Sregika Bimbisára. 52. ` Bimbisáre, 
Kupika “Ajitebatru. 82. Ajatesatru. 
Udaya Udayabhadraka. 16: Udayibhadra. 
Aniruddha Munda, 
E z Munda } = . Kákavargin. 
2 Nágadasaka. 24. Sahalin. 
EE BSusanága. 18. Tulakuohi i (Bhulekuchi in 
~s KAl&foka. 28. Mahámagdala. 
Eo 10 Sons 22. Prasenajit. 
9 others 22. Nanda. 
Chandragupta. Chandragupta. Vindusára, 
Susima. ; 


(i) The Predecessors of Bisuni ga. 

The Pwrázas are certainly wrong in making the Saisunagas the successors of the 
Pradyotas. For Hindu, Buddhist and Jains traditions agree in making Pradyota a contem- 
porary of the Buddha ; and, therefore, of Bimbisars. Chinese Buddhist tradition? says that 
Pradyote was born on the same day as Bimbisirs and Udayana of Kausimbi. Jaina 
tradition? followed by Merutuiga makes Chass Pradyota the contemporary of Bimbisára, 
anc father of Pál&ka. The Buddhist records* also know Pradyote aa Chanda Pajjota 
because ot his cruelty, and the Purdnas agree that he was the father of Palaka. The 
relations between Pradyote and Udayana have passed into folk-lore.5 It may therefore be 
esta ished that (Changs) Pradyota, Udayana, and Bimbis&ra were contemporaries of the 
great Buddha. 

The Jéiakas seem to know & good many rulers of Kaé! (Benares) and some of their 
names are familiar names of Magadha kings. Perhaps this may be a coincidence, but the 
early Buddhists seem to have known a great deal more about Kaft than about any other 
country. The Kast district was no doubt the bone of contention between Magadha and 
. Kobala, Bimbisüra was given a grant of the revenues of & village there for his wife's ' beth 
and perfume money.’ Ajatadatru got the grant confirmed? and married the Koéala princess 
Vajiri. Peshaps the city of Benares was already a part of Magadha, and the disputes ware 


1 Rockhill, —L4fe of the Buddha, (citing DulvaXI). The Chullavagga (XL 1, 11) says ths Udayana 
o: Ansnda. 


f Kaagåimbt presen 
3 Seo Literary Romans Vides Bhau Daji, page 180, 1 


4 Jétaka No. 622 ( translation Vol. Makévagga VIL, I, The latter 
mentions his cure from jaundice effected by Jivaks, the aol 


5 KAlidása, for instance, refers to tho story in his Hc Part d 
* प्रश्योतस्य प्रियदृष्टितरं वस्सराशो5च WR” oto, 
“ प्राप्जावन्तीमुहजनकथा कोविद्भामद्ृस्ान " eto. 

* Jétakas 239 and 288 

(See Cambridge Translation Vol. II, pp. 102, 375.) 
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only about certain villages in the Kit district. Anyhow we find Benares an integral part of 
the empire of the Mauryas, and we nowhere’ find mention of its conquest by the Magadha 


kings. 
The Purinio details also lead us to the same conclusion: 


हत्वा तेपाम्‌ बशः कृत्स्मम्‌ श्पिदृषाको भविष्यति 
वाराणस्यां सुतस्तस्य संप्रास्याति गिरित्र्जम्‌ 
(Váyu-Puráta) 
बारणरयाम्‌ qu स्थाप्य अध्यास्वति गिरित्र म्‌ 
$ (Mátsya-Purá sa) 

Bišunága was evidently the ruler of Kaét before he conquered Magadha. There is further 
no scrap of evidence to show that he suoceoded the Avanti line or that Ujjain was a part 
of his kingdom. On the other hand, as pointed out already, Ujjain wae under the independent 
dynasty of the Pradyotas. 

(2) The number of the rulers. 

The M áisya speaks of the “twelve sons of Sisuniga”, but the Vishaw and Váyw name only 
ten rulers’. The Málsya interpolates two names which are not found in the other Purdnas, 
K&nvíyana and Bhiimimitra. That these are interpolations is proved by the same names 
occurring in the list of the Kapwa dynasty, both in the Máisya and in other Perásas. But 
the fact that the compiler of the Pwrása felt the need to interpolate perhaps shows that 
the tradition was strong that there were twelve rulers in the dynasty. Of all the Purdnas 
of value to ua here the Méisya seems to be the earliest, judging both from its style, its 
clumsy arrangements and confusions in detail. All the Pwrásas agree that there were two 
more generations of rulers, whom the Visheu and the Bhâgavata call the Nandas. So that 
there were (10-+2) 12 generations from the first Baiunágs to the last of the Nandas (inclusive). 

The Dipavaisa and Mahavasea agree that there were seven generations after Bimbisára. 
But the former has the last generation consist of ‘10 brothers of Bisuniga who ruled 
collectively for 22 years’, while the latter makes one Kál&foka the seventh in descent from 
Bimbisara, and puta after him ten sons of Kélaéoka and nine other rulers. The Divyévadéna 
knows only nine rulers on the whole, while the Mongol tradition as embodied in the 
Foekoekei* knows one more. We may pin our faith on the comparative reliability of the 
Dipavassa, it being the oldest of these works. Its seven generations after Bimbis&ra fall 
into line with the Purainic data on the subject.. 

The Jains Kalpadrwma-kalika haa twelve rulers before Chandragupta, though it, of 
course, begins the list with Bimbisára, This tradition is used by the Jaina Scholars, 
Hemachandra and Merutuiga. Other Jain records make it clear that there were seven 
generations from Bimbiséra to Chandragupta. The Kalpasétra mentions Bthülabhadra as 
the 7th in succession from Mahavtra®. And Sthülabhadrs was the mantri» of the 0th Nanda, 
i. e, of the predecessor of Chandragupte.? Thus it is established in the light of all our 
records, Brahman, Buddhist, and Jaina, that (1) there were twelve generations of rulers 
known before Ohandragupta, (2) that seven of these came after Bimbisára, and (8) that the 
last nine rulers formed a special set, known in the Purágio and Jaina tradition as the Nandas. 


Teg हो शिझुनाक जाः (४&२०-०.) Qyarnga इछ (Váyu-P.) 
3 Page 380, Oited by Wilson: Víshsu-Purdsa, p. 186 note. 
! Jacobi: Joina Siáras, p. 187, 289 ; Ante, Vol XL, p. 348. 
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(83) Names of the Rulers. 

And the twelve rulers have almost the same or similar names in all the lists. The 
names in the Puránas are always the same, or at any time, variante of the same name, In 
tke Dipavastea, we have Bimbisára, Ájáte£atru, Udaya, and Bifun&ga; and Nágadasaka is 
perhaps the same as (१६४०७) Darsaks or Harshaka of the Pwríxas. Kálésoke of the 
Mahéva isa ia practically the same as Káksvarga (Raven-Black).1° The names Nandi- 
verdhana and Sah&lin (S&halya or Sum&lya) also occur in the Mahévasa beside a crowd 
of other curious names, for which there is absolutely no foundation anywhere else.11 The 
neme Mahápadma has the same meaning as Mahamandala or Ugrasena, and the Puranic 
K3hatrajit has ita Buddhistic counterpart in Prasenajit. Thus the only name peculiar to the 
Paránio list is that of Mahanandin, by whom hangs the tale of the beginning of & separate 
Nanda dynasty; while the name Mundo stands alone, both in the Divyévadéna and the 
Mah4vaiisa. Perhaps it may be possible to identify the one name with the other, especially 
as the name Munda appears as Mahásamuda in the Rajaratadkari. It is therefore clear 
that in the various legends the same twelve names stand out, in spite of confusions, imper- 
fections, and spurious additions. 

Prof. Geiger deriles the historicity of Dartaka on the authority of the Mahkévamsa. 
But Bhása,n his Svapnc-Vdsevadaté mentions him by name as the Maharaja of Magadha 
anl brother in law of Udayana, the Vatsa R&ja, Tho tradition embodied by Bhasa is 
confirmed by the Divy4dadana, which mentions the burning of armf?rmr and the Kausimbi 
minister Yaugandhar&yana.!3 Baga in the Harshacharita!? gives the king of Avanti the 
ameo name as Bhása gives him, viz, Mahásena, So Darssks must be acoopted as a histo- 
rical personage But the referenoés in Bhá&a seem to depict him as a very young man ~ 
du-ing Udayana’s marriage with his sister Padmávati, The latter is introduced as 
गुरुमिरानाहिततामधैधस्थात्माकं rorum m ii Further, the Mahdraja does not appear 
at all in the Svapna- V daavadatid, ‘The latter worki’ mentions Gopdlaka Bâlaka (the same 
name as in ths Purands) os Mahíuena's son and about tho samo ngo as Udayana. It is not 
therefore unlikely that Dartaka was two gonorations younger than Ajatasatru, Pradyota 
and the Buddha, 4.4, that ho came after Udaya, This viow ls further supported by the 
Dipwahea tradition 1° that Darsaka (Nigadasake) asoonded the throne 40 years after the 
Ni-vna of Gautama Buddha, 

4 The Order of the Rulers. 

We may now diseuss the place of oach ruler in chronologloal sequence, Tho Purdyas 
distinotly declare 31074 899 to be tho founder of the dynasty, whilo tho Buddhist and Jains 
reoords seem to agroo that Biunága, Kakavarja and the rost were rulers of tho dynasty 
after Bimbistrs, the contemporary and friend of the Buddha and Mahávirs, Tho Purdyas 


u Duntker, following Lassen, regards the two as identioal (soe History of Antiguily—India, p. 880). 
1 Tornour: Mahkdecehec, Vol II, p. 81. 

[The Mahdwahes (Turnouz Vol I, p. 38 o seg.) actually montions 19 rulers after 
KfiMoka-—Baddasenaeb, Corandewarno, Mangureya, Sarvainega, Jilika, Uboos, Satohsys, Corows, 
Nardi Vardhana, Pantohe Wekeya. After them, Ugrasena-Nandsya, Puduoat-Nandeyah, Paodüoagah. 
Nanteya, Bhüpeie-Nandoya, Rattopala-Nands, Govisanah Nande, Dasssittlon Nanda, Dhanapala 
Wanita j—two generations of 92 yoars oach, Tho names deserve no comment, but some appear to be 
borrowings from Hindu sourcos— Nandi Vardhana, Ugresensh (r»Mahapedma). The first is ihe 
nams of a Siganaga King, Dhanapale is probably another form of Hiranyagupta, while Dasaaltéloa 
reminds one of Bervürdha-Biddhi of the Mudrirdkshase tradition.) - 

1 Dieydvaddna XXXVL ; न मे Harehaokarita, Chap. VI p. $31, 
4 Byapgna- V deawadattd (Trivandrum) p. 4. मे Ibid p. 09. M Diparamea V, 77, 78. 
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name the dynasty Baisundga, apparently after ita founder. It is indeed possible to suppose 
that the dynasty might have been named not after the first ruler but after the most famous. 
Such a supposition, however, is untenable in this case, as none of the authorities knows 
anything of Hifun&ga beyond what the Pwréras tel us—that he founded the dynasty 
‘supplanting the renown of the Pradyotas, 11 The question may be set at rest by appealing 
to other Buddhist and Jaina traditions than the ones hitherto considered. The Jain 
tradition followed by Hemachandrg!^ males Bimbisgrs (Sreqika) a successor of Prasenajit, 
king of Magadha, who resided at Rájagriha, The Tibetan chronicle! makes Bimbisára, son 
of Mah&padma, king of Magadha. The Avadáma has both these names in the list, It is 
thus clear that both the Buddhists and the Jainas know of the (royal) ancestors of 
Bimbisáre; so that Bimbis&ra was not the founder of the dynasty. The confusions and 
contradictions are due to their huddling together the names of the predecessors and the 
suocoBsors of Bimbisára, The Puranio version may therefore be accepted 
Bisunâga should top the list and Kakavarga be placed next to him, for both the 

Mahdvadsa and the Purdaas agree that he or his variant Kál&joka came after Sisuniga 
We have, according to sll &ooounte, two more generations to take us to Bimbisára 
According to Buddhist or Jaina tradition, these should be Mahapadma and Prasenajit, 
while, according to the Pwrézas, the places belong to Ksh&travarman and Kshatrajió 
Curiously enough, all these names have very much the same meaning—Mah&padma, or more 
properly Mahapadmapati, means ‘the lord of a huge host'?? and Prasenajit ' tho conqueror 
of a huge host.’ So too, Kshetravarman would mean “valorous in the field” and Kshatrajit . 
the conqueror of warriors, Jf is therefore easy to identity these rulers of Buddhist and Jaina 
tradition with the ones menticned in the Purinas, because these traditions know Prasenajit 
and Mahfpadma, and they also tell us that the latter was the father of Bimbisüra, Wo 
may therefore take it that Mahipadma was son of Prasenajit 

. Bimbisára, and Ajataéotru present no difficulty whatsover, aa they stand in the same 
order everywhere. Some manuscripts of the Vayu-Pwrdsa arrange the names in the order, 
Kshema-Varman, Ajatasatru, Kshatraujas, Bimbisára; but this is obviously wrong, as it 
makes Ajatesatru, the well-known son of Bimbiséra, his grand-father. The Buddhist records 
place Udaya after Ajataéatru, but all the Purátas agree in introduging a Harshaka or 
Deríaka between them. A oertain variant of the latter name is, as we have seen, not 
unknown to the Mahévasisa;31 and we may therefore consider him an historical personage. 
It may, of course, be contended that the Buddhist records, which tell us so much about 
Bimbis&ra, Ajatasatra, and Udaya, ignore his existence altogether; and this would be 


"Cer तेपां अशाः कृत्स्नं शिक्षुताकौ भविष्यति? | (Vágu-P.) 

The Burmese Buddhist legend knows Bifunkgs as the ' son of Naga ' whom Udaya discovered in 
the wilds, eto. But this tradition is very late and extraordinary (Bigandet: Legend of Gawdoma, 
VoL II, p. 115.) 

5 Hema Chandra: MaAdvtraccharita, — ^7 

P Duka XL (Rockhill, op. oi. p. 16). This MabApedms must not be confused with Nanda 
Mahtpadms under whom the Buddhist council is said +o have been held 187 A. B, (See Ibid, p. 186). 

D Sridhara in his gloss on the Bhdgavata Purána. XIL 1. 

It may also be remarked that Kshatravarman and Kashattraujas are moss probably surnames. 
We have a parallel in the Yadsva names Kritavarma&n and Kritaujas in the Véyw-Purdaa. (Book IV. 
Chap. XI) I may also mention that the Kérma-Purfaa gives Kyitedharman as a variant for 
Kritavarman. ` 

T. The Mahdwmheg calls him 'Nága-dasaka,' —evidenily one of the Baléunégas (Seo Turnour, 
VoL I, p, 28). 
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improbable if Dartaks had come between the two last named kings in the list. The 
difieulty would disappear if we consider him as the successor, not the predecessor of Udaya. 
Tte Buddhist accounts tell us little about the successor of Udaya, but have retained his name 
in the general confusion in which the period is involved. 

The next rulers, according to the Puráxas, are Nandivardhans and Mah&nandin. The 
Brddhista have Nandivardhana and Mah&samudhs or Munda. It may therefore be inferred 
thet they were historical characters. The only ones known after these are Mah&padma 
ana Sumálya or Sahalya, who are constituted by the Vishru and Bhigavata Purdms into a 
separate dynasty. The Mahévasa names, Kalaíoka, his ten sons and their nine successors 
may be rejected as spurious and conjectural, as there is no oonfirmatory evidence of any 
kind, and as the names are not in the original Dipavasiea, As I have already pointed out, 
the Puránio Kakavarya may have suggested the Buddhist Kál&£oka of the Makdvaea 
genealogy and Kikavarnin of the Avadéna, The last of the Nandas isa favourite hero of 
legend, but we shall consider the whole question of the Nandas separately. All traditions 
&re-agreed that Chandragupta was the direct successor of the Nandas. For example, the 
Muird-Rékshasa assumes the fact, and it is mentioned in the Brihadkath&. The Purdnas 
must therefore be wrong in interposing a century of Chiyakya’s rule between the last of 
the Nandas and Chandragupta. I shall try ito show that this was probably due to the 
ohrcnological exigencies of the Purdnas. 

(5) Chronology. 

The main difficulty is one of chronology. For we have but confused statements in the 
Pwrésas, and we are worse confounded by the apparently absurd dates given by the 
Budihiste and the Jainas. Tho Pwrásas give 860 or $62 years for the whole dynasty, and 
at tLe same time throw out a vague suggestion that their dates are wrong; for the periods 
allotzed to the individual reigns do not always make up the sum total of 860 or 862. Again, 
we have a hundred years more given to Mahápadma and his son, and an extra hundred to 
Ohágakya*? who is alleged to have ruled independently before handing over the reins of 
power to Chandragupta. The Jainas give a hundred and fifty-five years to the Nandas 
alone, whom the Pwrá*as confine to two generations. i 

The Mahéva.tsa says that 162 years elapsed between the death of the Buddha and the 
accession of Chandragupta. Aocording to Hemachandra the accession of Chandragupta was 
185 years after the Nirváta of MahAvirs. Thè two sooounts, therefore, nearly agree. The 
latter is, no doubt, out of accord with the rest of Jaina tradition, but it must have been 
thought out by such an erudite seholar as Hemachandra, and even Merutuhga says that? 
his statement is worthy of careful consideration. It agrees also with the Puranio 


= fryre qur srdratt eror भासि महीपति 
qrrwiqst-srsrfy com करेसि afera? ! 


5 wafteaft कौडिल्बः समाः हावशामेस्वु तान्‌ 
सुकत्ता महीं वर्षशतं ततो मोडीत थनिष्याति 








CDipavmhes, V. 25.) 


(M &lsya-P.) 
The Vdgw and Bralméuja give the same story. In the Fdyu P. (Bombay text) we find the 
epithet RY: applied to Kaufilya. -This is absurd. The correct reading is certainly WEN: ` 
as I fri in an old MS, of the Puråņa in the Oriental MBS. Library, Madras. Ksujilys was ‘the ttre 
which consumed the family of the Nandas.’ i 


* Bhau Daji op. off, pp. 130, 131. ; d ) 
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tradition. Itis well known that the Pwrdsas give 100 years to the nine Nandas, but it is 
not 80 well known that most of them give an extra hundred to Kautilya. The point is that 
they recognise two centuries to have elapsed between the first of the Nandas and the first 
of the Mauryas. It appears to me that the Purésas are not wrong in the period assigned, 
but that they are wrong in confining the Nandas to two generations. I shall presently go 
to the considerations which incline me to this view. My theory is that Mahapadma, the 
first of the Nanda dynasty, is not the successor of Nandivardhans, but the father of 
Bimbisára, the Kahatrajit of the Purésas. In the light of this view the nine Nandas are 
the last nine rulers of the Saisunaéga dynasty. There.is nothing absurdin giving two 
centuries to nine generations of rulers. l 


It is easy enough to fix the date of the beginning of the Baisuniga dynasty. It is 
almost certain that the Buddha attained Nirvása between 487 and 477 B. 0. Aocording to 
the Buddhists, this event took place in ths eighth year of Ajáta£atru's reign. The Purénas 
are agreed that Bimbisára reigned 28 years. There were four generations before Bimbiséra, 
and we may aasign 22 years to each generation. This accords with the average duration 
of reigns in European history. The Mahévastec itself assigns 22 years only to each of 
two generations (of nine and ten rulers respectively) immediately preceding Chandragupta. 
The Puranic data also fall into line if we refer the total 362 years to the Ssisunagas and 
Nandas put together (19 rulers). In this way we get, counting backwards, 477 + 7 + 28 
+ 88 (4 X 22) — c. 600 B. c. as the most probable date af the beginning of the rule of the 
Ssisunags dynasty. 

The probable duration of each reign may now be worked out. The data of the Pwrásas 
have to be viewed critically. They have considered contemporary dynasties and rulers as 
having come one after another. I have already referred to the mistake as regards the 
Pradyotas of Avanti, who are the contemporaries of the Bai&unáügas, but are considered by 
the Pwrdras as their predecessore. To come to individual rulers, the Vishew-Purdsa 
mentions, among the rulers of Kosala, Prasenajit, son of R&hula, son of Bákya Buddha, 
whereas we know from the Buddhist records that Prasenajit was the son of king Aranemi 
Brahmadatta of Sravasti and & contemporary of the Buddha.25 The years assigned by the 
Purásas, moreover, are not mutually exclusive in most cases. Therefore it is that the totals 
given for individual reigns do not agree with the total for the whole dynasty. From Partkshit 
to Nanda, for instance, we have 1115 years given in the BAágavaia-Pwrása, whereas the 
details of reigns come up to 1500 when added. Commentator Rrtdhars notices the faot, but 
attempts no explanation. Again, the Purénas give 187 years to the ten Mauryas, which 
figure dues not agree with the details given. Asa matter of fact, the overlapping of reigns 
was more usual than exceptional. This was due to the custom of the reigning kings getting 
their heirs recognised even in their own lifetime. The same difficulty appears in dealing 
with the Therévali also. An old Sthavira has been known to ordain the foremost of his 
disciples long before his demise.2° The difficulties of the Purizas are, moreover, due to 
their confusions in genealogy affecting their system of chronology. They arethus led to 
allow abnormally long reigns for rulers in some cases and comprees a series of reigns into a 
few years in other cases. 

Si;unága is given 40 years of reign by the Purdésas, and-18 by the Makévaiea. He 


was already king of Benares before he conquered Magadha, and he may have. ruled a 





5 Duka XI. (Rockhill op. cit) 71 See, for instance, Dipayatisa IV. 41. 


— 
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foore of years previously. In any case, 18 years seem to be a more reasonable period for 
him than 40. Kákavarga is assigned 36 years, but some copies of the Mátsya-Purána give 
enly 26 years, and this may be accepted as it nearly tallies with the Buddhist date for 
Xtlasoks or Kakavarnin. Aooording to Hindu traditions not recorded in the Purdnas but 
«urrent certainly in Bána's day (7th oent. a. D.) K&kavarga was bsheaded in the precincts 
of the capital city. The next ruler is Kshetravarman, to whom also the Pwrásas give 36 
years; but some MSS. of the Véyw and the Brahmá»da agree in giving him only 20 years. 
"Ihe lowest period for Kshattraujas alias Mahapadma, father of Bimbiséra, is 24 years 
given in some MSS. of the Mdtsya. Our authorities are agreod*® in assigning 28 years to 
Jimbisára alias Bregika. For Ajatasatru the Véyu-P. gives 25, Mdtsya 27, while the 
Brahmsia gives 85 and the Buddhist records 32. The Buddhista knew him intimately, and 
their date may be ascepted. A longer period than usual may be allowed for one who 
is said to have ascended the throne long before his natural time. The Buddhists give Udaya 
-6 years,1? and this seems to fit in with the Jaina story of his career having been out short 
by assassination. Dariaka is given 24 in the Pwréaas, the same period of reign as the 
AMfahévamsa gives to Naga Dasaka. Nandivardhana may be allowed 22 years and Maha- 
Randin 28 years. The latter corresponds in time to the Buddhist Kalasoka, who is reported 
io have reigned 28 years. Rejecting the impossible 88 years for Mah&padma we may allow 
. him 28 years according to the Véyw-Purdaa. The Máisya-Puráxa assigns 12 years to Sahalya, 
and another 12 for the subjugation of the ‘eight sons of Mah&padma’, while the Váywu-Pwuráxa 
allows 16 years for the latter event. The Mahavaisa allows 22 years for the generation 
preceding Chandragupta. It is possible that Sahalya ruled 16 or 22 years, or that he ruled 
-2 years and that the civil war continued for several years after him. The latter supposition 
may explain the Puranio rule of Kautilya, for he was the hegg of the interregnum. 
t 6 The Nandas. 

The Purdras say that Mah&padms ‘ will be the annihilator of the Kshatriya race’ and 
that ‘ after him the kings will be Bidra-born.’ They also oredit him and his eight sons 
ith a century of rule. The Vishtu-Purása adds for Mah&padma an appellation ‘ Nanda’, 
iut the Mdisya, Véyw and Brahméyda say nothing of Nanda. The commentary on the 





S Bana’s Harsha ckarita, Uchohedes VL (Bombay Text, p, 199). 
“ काक wh: शौशुनारि : नयरोपकण्डे कण्ठे निचकृते fafésdyr. ” 

Prof. Cowell in his translation eorrects झैौझुनारि into QMT  butiourioudy enough, 
sakes काकबणे with the previous sentence, thus making XI and WATT swo different kings 
4860 Trans. p. 193). Tho Text shows clearly however, that WT is only an opithet of 
akavarna, 
^ S Rhcopting only the Massa which givag kim 53 years. 


3 Dtpavanea, IV. 38, 

" ' मझपत्चपतिः कच्चित्‌ reg: 
wrafircafir serra: हितीज इत्र arte: ’ (Bhagavate-P.) 
डत्पर्स्थले orav: UART Wo: (V&yu-P.) 
wifes क्षत्रान्तकारी भविता (Vishnu-P.) 
aiamaa नृपः (Ma&taya-P.) 


Even the Baiiunigas are called both by the Véys and Mdáisyo WWWPqW: This explains 
perhaps Why Buddhaghosha places Bimbisire in the third caste (Vaiáya). : 


-r 
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Bhdgavata explains Mah&padmapati as lord of an immense host?! or of. countless wealth, 
makdpadma in Sanskrit denoting 100,000 millions, The Buddhist records know nothing of 
a separate Nanda dynasty, but say that the nine last rulers were of the same dynasty aa 
Bimbisara, The Dipavaxa does not mention the Nandas, but says that Sisonagas had ten 
brothers, who reigned after him. The Divyátudónma knows no distinction between Nanda 
and Saisuniga rulers, whom it mixes up together in the same dynasty. Jaina tradition 
makes the nine Nandas the nine rulers after Udaya and assigns them nine generatione. 
Even the Pwrásgs agree with Jaina tradition, that the nine Nandas ruled one after another 
and were not joint rulers. It is highly improbable that nine kings ruled, eight of them 
brothers, too, in two generations. It seems almost certain in the light of the facta that the 
Nandas were simply the later rulers of the Baikundgn dynasty.. 


The chronological dats available to us point also to the same conclusion. The Jaina 
Therévali of Merutuhgs-aseigns 155 years to the Nandas, on the strength of some old 
Gái. Hoemachandra tells us in the Parisish{a-partan that Chandragupta's accession 
came 155 years after the Nirvása of Mahavira, Though this is not in accord with other 
Jaina traditions, it deserves notice as coming from so eminent a scholar in Prákrit. And 
it accords with the most probable dates of Gautama Buddha and Mahávirs. In this view 
all thé Saisunigas from Mahávira's, $. e., Bimbisara’s time (the two being contemporaries} 
were themselves Nandas. It has been already pointed out that the break of 200 years, 
which the Purdsas allow between the first of the Nandas and Chandragupta, requires nine 
generations of rulers instead of two as steted in the Purdnas. ; 


The very names of some of the rulers seem to suggest this view. We have in the 
Baijunága list such names a8 Nandivardhana and Mah&-Nandin. In one Buddhist list—that 
in the Dicyávadána—wo have Kåkavarņa and Mahá&magdala among the rulers after Udays.. 
Nanda and Upananda?? are familiar to us as Naga kings in the Buddhist Játakas and as 
saints in the Therévali of the Jainas. There is & strong Buddhist tradition that the 
council of Vesali?4 was held under the presidency of Mahápadma Nanda, 100 years after 
the Niredaa; and another that it was held under a Baisuniga king, whom they name 
Kal&éoka. . The Nandas have no separate place in the Rajput Vadfávalis given by Tod.s5 
Prof. Jacobi?® says of Ajatasatru that he ‘laid the foundation of the empire of the Nandaé 
and Mauryas. There is thus some confusion in our authorities of Saifunigas and Nandas. 


RSS 

n पच्चस्बूह is explained in Mame, VIL 187, 188, Ohinakye’s Arthaédeira and the Vaddhaki-Sékora- 
Jataka (No. $83). 

= महापद्मस्थ Tau मधिष्थम्ति yar: मात्‌ | 
Métsys-Pwrtaa (Bombay Text, p, 272.) 

मे ‹ लस्योपनन्शरमस, - in the Sarabhangs Jaiaka (No. 522). Bee also the Saddharma Pundarika 
(B. B. E. XXI, 6). : 

% Bee Poussin on ihe first two Buddhiss Councils Anis, Vol 1908. 

The oldest account of she council is in ihe Oullc-sagga, Bk. XIL It makes no mention of 
EKAlAkoks. For the tradition thas ib was hold under Kfl&foka, soo Mahévanea, and Dr. Fleet's article in 
Ind, Amp, Vol IL (Epigraphy). Prof. Rhys Davids holds ihat ib was held under Nanda, and 
Rockhill’s tradition ssscelates sho Nanda with ‘ Mahapadma ’ (Life of the Buddha, p. 186). Tárandiha 
tring to reconolle the two traditions by saying thet the council was held under Afoks, but thas the 
beoshren were fed by Neade! 

3 Tod: Annals and Ankquitios of Rajasthan Vol, I. (Bee geneaclogioal table.) 
% InsroducWoa to the Jaina Siras, pp. XIV to XVI. 
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But the tradition of nine Nandas seems to have been so widely spread as w be 
tnhesttatingly &ocepted by various schools of tradition. It is likely to be true, therefore, 
that there were nine rulers who bore the name of Nanda, called Nava-Nanda?? for this 
rason. The Mahévanes tells us that these were the sons of the successor of Kál&foka, 
vhom we have identified with K&kavarpa. Thus we come to the father of Bimbisé&ra, 
vhom the Buddhists call Mah&padma. He has eight suoceesors in the dynasty. Now, 
wording to the Purisas, Mah&padma is the first of the nine Nandas, Both the Buddhist 
and Puranio stories are reconciled if by sons we understand successors, or descendants vt 
Nah&padma the son of Kshetravarman. The mistakes in the Purdsas seem to be due to 
their having confused Mahápadma alias Kshatrajit, son of Kshetravarman, with 
Mahápadma, eon of Mahánandin. 


(7) The last of tho Nandas. 


Mr. V. A. Smith says that Mahápadmsa was the son of the queen of Mahá&-Nandin by & 
barber paramour, There is nothing said in the early records of the Buddhists and the Jainas 
about the servile origin of the predecessors of Chandragupte. Merutubga asserts that 
Nanca was born of a ‘barber prostitute’, perhaps translating the word गणिका of the 
Furdnas. But this word means simply Xtar (prostitute), and in this sense it is used in the 
Harwasea, Mr. Smith seems to have based his statement on what Greek writers have said 
ot the ruler of the Gangaridae—that he was the son of the queen by a barber paramour, who 
scpplanted the rightful king upon the throne. But tothe Greek Magadha was not the land 
of the Gangaridae but of the Prasii,38 and the name of the king mentioned by Quintus Curtius 
aad Diodorus Bioulus is Xandrames or Agrammes, not Nanda. If so, the Mauryas, not the 
Nandas, would seem to have a servile origin, and even this on the assumption that Chandra- 
gupta was ruler of the Gangaridae before he became ruler of the Prasii. The Pwráxas speak 
net of the queen’s paramour (as the Greek story would have it), but of the king’s son by a 
fedra concubine as having succeeded the king without a revolution. The Divyávadána*? 
ocntains a tradition that a Br&hmag lady of Champá acted as barber toa Maurya king (Bin 
dusára) and waa finally married by him and became the mother of his son Asoka. Her name 
Jenapadakaly&ot is exactly the same as that given in the Sangámá-vachara-J átaka to the 
we of Prince Nanda, a half-brother of Gautama Buddha. It is thus seen that our 
accounts in some way associate Nanda, or Janapadakalyápi, with menial service or 
extraction, in Magadha or some country near it; but it is impossible to say definitely 
wast country or in what way. 

According to the Mud~-é-Rékshasa tradition, Chandragupta Maurya, who succeeded the 
Nandas, was of the same family as the Nandas. Aooording to the Mahvassa, Chandra- 
gupta belonged to the S&kya family of Kapilavastu. The A#hakathé says that his father 
was the last king of Mayürspure or Dehli (Indraprastha).41 The Jé#viveka, probably a 








3! In the Sthaviráeak-oharisa of Hemachandre and the Kalpadruma-balibd of Lakshmivallabha. 

533 Bee MoCrindle : Megasthenss, pp. 66, 136. The map and the footnote regarding ° Prasil. ^ 

9 Diegásadéna, (Edited by Cowell and Neill) p. 369. 

# Thoy were all descended from Sarvirtha-Siddhi (Mackenzie MS. preface +o the Mudrd-Rébehass), 
Ths Brihzikath&, however, says Ohâņakya displaced Hiranyagupta, the son of Nanda's wife, by a 
Brühmag (paramour) Indradatte. The tradition in the Brikathathd is so full of supernatural details 
thet it may be left out of acoount altogether. Ths Divydeuddna styles Chandragupte alono as Nanda. 

“ Journal of the Buddhist Text Sooiety, 1895. 
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later work, explains ‘Maurya’ as the offspring of a barber and a Sidra woman, or of a 
barber and a female slave. This meaning is hardly more than a malicious conjecture. 
The Sabda-kalpadruma i» somewhat milder; it explains the word as equal to मौलिक 
(«कुलीबीमन्न ), ‘not of noble extraction’, If Buddhist traditions are to be believed, Mauryas 
were princes at Pippalavana‘? when Buddha died. That no infaz:y attached to the 
meaning of the word is clear from the mention of Sthavira Mauryaputra oí the Kasyapa gotra 
in the Jaina Kalpa-S&ira,** as one of the Sthaviras in apostolic descent. ‘rom Mahavira. 

(To be continued.) 








NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENOE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO QUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
By Dx L, P. TRESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 
CHAPTER VII. 
ADVUBBS. 

§ 99. According to their origin, adverbs may be divided into : instrumental, locative, 
adjectival and undeclined, It will be seen that this historical division almost exactly 
corresponds with the different classes they fall into according to tàeir meaning also. In 
fact instrumental adverbs involve the idea of manner, locative adverbs the idea of place 
and time (often, indeed, both meanings go together, as in páchan, adjectival adverbe the 
idea of quantity or degree, as a modification of the idea of manner, whereas undeclined 
adverbe, as they have no common origin, have no common meaning either. It is among 
the last that the adverbs of negation are included. Many instrumental and locative 
adverbs, the latter especially, are postpositions at the same time. 

§ 100. Instrumental adverbs in Old Western Rajasthani are generally employed as 
adverbs of manner, much in the same way as in Sanskrit and all the Prakrit dialects. The 
following is & list of the commonest amongst them : 

adat P. 683 “ Across ” (Guj. ade) 

kastat P. 321 “ With pain or difficulty " (Skt. kastena) 

jodilai AdiO. “ Unitely " (Skt. vjud) 

dohila$ P. 444, Dao, ‘‘ With difoulty ” (Ap. dullahas < Skt. durlabhakena, seo §§ 6, 51) 

nigcai Adi. 40, Indr. 22 “ Certainly " (Skt. migoayena, of. Ap. siccha¥, Siddhahem., iv 
858, 1) ' 

práhal, prálui Up. 100, Dag. “ Mostly ” (Ap. práaa «Bkv. préyakesa, seo ६ 88) 

maiidaY Up. 117 “ Late” (Ap. maida? <Skt. *mrdujakens. 

rádai Dag. i, 16 “Well” (Ap. rada4 < Skt. *r&paiakena) 

vegi P. 217 "Speedily " (Ap. vegë < Skt. vegena) 

samksepai kari Adi 0, “ Conoisely " (Skt. samksepena) 

sahaji P. 686 “ Naturally ” (Ap, sahajë < Skt. sakajena) 

aáca! Cal, 109 “Truly” (Ap. sacca < Skt. satyakena) 

sáthai Adi O, “ Together " (Ap. saithad < Skt. sdrihakena, soo § 70, (4) ) 

eukhal, sukhi, sukhi kari Adi O., Çrå.. 1007, 71 “ Easily, comfortably, joyfully” (Skt. 


2 Quoted in Asiatic Hesearokes, (Seo Vol. V, p. 285.) By Col Wilford. 
XXIV. t Bee Jacobi's Edn. p. 388. 
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haragi Ra. 140 '* With joy” (Skt. Aargesa). 

The following are adverbial phrases: F 

enol prakára! Kal. 43, Dac. “In this way, thus” 

tet pari 9980. 162 “ Ditto." (See §§ 8, 58) 

ini vidhat Adi C. “ Ditto.” 

kisii krani Dac. v, 92 * For which reason : wherefore 1" 

§ xor. Locative adverbs are either of place, or of time, or both of place and time. A 
goed many of them are adjectives in -ilag, -ala& in the locative (seo § 145). 

(1) Examples of locative adverbs of place are; l 

anethi, anethii Ca]. 12, P. 524, Up. 167 “ Elsewhere ” (Ap. * aanetthas, see § 95) 

aneral Up. 07 “ Ditto.” (Ap. .staerae < Bkt. * anyakáryake) 

arai parai Dag. X “ Near and far, all around” (From arahat and parched, for whioh 
see § 147) : 

daas pásai Adi C. “On all sides, all around " (Ap, pásae < Skt. pérpuaks) - 

bedat Adi O. “ In the rear” (Guj. kede) 

dári, dral P. “ Far, in the distance” (Ap. Skt. dére) 

pékauls P. 549 “On all sides, all around” (From the adj. pákAil(a) < Ap. * pab- 
kM^ad < Skt. * pakpilakah) : . ; 

báhari P, 288 “ Outside” (Ap. Pkt. báhire [Siddhabem. ii, 140]= Skt. bahis) 

maihélat F 647, comm. “ Upon, over” (See ६ 145) 

maha} P. 201, 418 “Inside” (Ap. majjhahi < Skt. * madhyasmin, see § 74, (7)) 

vioi P. 288 “In the middle” (Ap. vicoe [Siddhahem. iv, 850, 1]—=Skt. .vartmani) 

hethali Adi O. “Down, under" (From the adj. ÀefÁd(a)ü < Ap. hejfhillal, see 
Pisshel’s Prakr. Gr., $. 107). 

(2) Examples of locative adverba of time are; 

kálhi, kali Up. 152, Daz. X 4 Yesterday, to-morrow” (Ap. kalle < Skt. kalye) 

dihai P, 683 “ By day” (Ap. diahas < Skt. dévasabe) 

paromat Dac. X “ After-to-morrow” (Skt. * paramake 1) 

prabhátai Adi O. “ At dawn, in the morning” (Skt. prabMdtake) 

rétai Adi O. “By night" (Loo. from Ap. ratis «Skt. rétri) 

vihdnal P. 626, 686 * At dawn, in the morning" ( Skt. * vibhdnake) 

etjhai Adi O. “In the evening (Loo. from Ap. samjAá < Skt. samdhyå) 

Compound adverbs : 

tint vdrai Adi C. “ At that time ” 

havald-nal kili Bast. 97,140 “ In the present time ". 

(3) Examples of locative adverbs indicative of both place and time are: 

(gai P. “ Before”, Up. 149 “ Afterwards” (Ap. aggae < Skt. agrake) 

fgali P., Gra, Dd., AdiC. " Before, in front, further on, previously” (Ap. aggille 
«Bat. * agrile) 

pdokai (pacha) Dd., Adi O. “ Behind”, P. 483, Dd. “ Afterwards” (Ap. pacchae < Bkt, 
s pagoaks) 

píchali Cra. “ Behind", Ja. 10 “ Afterwards” (Ap. pacchille < Skt. * pageile). 

§ 102. Adjeeüval adverbs are formed by employing absolutely the neuter singular 
form of the adjectives. This practice is common to all Neo-Indian vernaoulars, though, 
of course, it is not clearly visible to-day except in such languages, which, like Gujarátt, 
Maritht and Sindht, have retained the neuter gender. The employment of the neute 
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form of adjectives to make adverbs, mostly of manner, can be traced back to the Sanskrit. 
For the Apabhramca, I may quote the example vaMllad (=Skt. cighram), whioh is found 
Biddhahem., iv, 422, 1. Here are & few examples for the Old Western Rajasthani : 

ghasü Adi. 76, Dac. iv “ Greatly " 

thodü Dag. iv “Little” 

poh Dac. iv “ Firstly” 

rídal Adi 86 “ Well” 

valaiag Vi. 26 “In reply” 

bA&EM ghanag “ Very hungry " (P. 162) 

socai mani ghara “ (He) greatly grieves within (his) heart” (P. 690) 

rtja-kudri valai bkasai “ The princess says in reply ...” (Vi. 26) 

joi nic janani-nal kakai “ Looking downwards (she) says to (her) mother" (P. 851). 

For the adverbial adjectives, see §. 78. 

$103. Undeelined adverbs, vis. adverbs that have not originated from any inflected 
form, are 

को Adi C. “ As yet, to this time” (*8fa-i < Ap. ajja-i < Skt. adyépi) 

ati-ht Dag., Cra, eto. “ Greatly, excessively, very " (Skt. a, see § 104) 

heva P. 184, an expletive used in poetry to strengthen the idea expressed by any word, 
“ Exactly, just, certainly, indeed, eto.” (Bkt. eva, see § 38) 

aahi Vi., Cal, P. otc. “ Ditto. ", 

and the adverbs of negation, which are the following 

nah? ( < Ap, ndM, ° At < Skt. na-M), which comes, as a rule, after the verb?* and very 
often involves in iteelf the mesning of the substantive verb. Examples 

hatha halévat naht nirarthaka “ (He) does not stir his hands unnecessarily " (Adi 0.) 

sakati nahi mujha tehavi “ I have not such a power " (E 788, 6) 

nahi vidyd vyábarasa samara “ There is no lore like grammar” (P. 28). 

(Modern Gujaratt has nahi and Marwart naht); 

nai, which is but a contracted form from ihe former, as commonly met with in 
Modern Marwart. Ex: 

&tri-iasai cast nal-ji jdt “ atrig&m vacam ns of’ pi gacohet” (Dac. ix); 

na (Ap. *a < Skt. na), which is placed before the verb proolitioally and even oom- 
pounded with any suob verbs as begin by 4°. Ex. 

átai (na-drat) “ Does not bring" (P. 284, Sant. 45) 

ninivad (na-drivad) “ Is not to be brought ” (Adi O., Sas, 16) 

napal (na-dpaf) “ Does not give” (Sart. 40) 

népyad (na-Gpyad) “ Was not given” (F 783, 68) 

návai (na-deat) “ Does not oome ” (Kal, Hs., Yog., P. eto.) 

niviw (na-via) “Did not come” (Ratn. 215); 

and lastly ; 

maet (Ap. avi < Skt, ná'pi), which also comes before the verb, Ex. 

cidéman pagi navi dharai “( One) does not put s frontal gem on (his) foot ” 
(P. 105) 

carama-sartri navi mara! “He who is in his last existence does not die (before the 
time) ” (F 783, 57). 


M 


™ In she following example from Up. 25, nakt is put before the verb: nak icu “I will mot go". 
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The imperative negative adverb is má, mf? (Bh. 76), as in Sanskrit, or, more 
commonly, ma. TH latter is often reduplioated to give more force, as in : 

ma ma bihad “Do not be afraid!” (P. 191). 

In Adi O. (page 15 8) wo find also the Western Hindt negative maia, a form which is 
qaite strange to Gajaratt and may well b» regarded here as a Marwari peculiarity : 

hathiéra maia vahad «Do not make vae of weapons.” 

Of adverbs being identical with the conjunctive participle, [ can quote but the single 
astance of vali “ Again” 

104. Lastly, under the head of the adverbs we may reckon the emphane particles, 

thich are appended enclitically to the words, whereof the meaning is to be emphasized. 
uz Old Western Riajasthaat the commonest emphatic particles are t and ji (ja), both of 
which likewise ooour in the Apabhra ca, the former having derived from Sanskrit api, and 
the latter from Sanskrit eva, through Prakrit jeva (see Pisohel's Prakr. Gr., §. 886). 
Examples of their employment are: 

adhéra-i lipi “ The eighteen alphabets” (Adi C.) 

ávyá jina irevisa-i “ AU the twenty-three Jinas came” (F 722, 257) 

saghalá-i jiva jiviva vfchal “ All individuals wish to live” (Dag.) 

saghalad-i vamsu “ The whole family" (88.5, 78) 

kihti “ Skt. kutrá'pi" (Dac., pasim) 

kimha-i “ Skt. katham-spi” (Bh, Adi.) 

kahi-i “ Skt. kad&’pi” (Yog. Bh., 8a55,) 

ko-i. ke-i "Skt, ko’pi, ke’pi” (see ६. 91) 

éja-itagai “Even now” (Indr. 10) 

nilaja-t hitad “ However much shameless” (Kal, 3) 

pasigrahasa na barof-s “I will not marry at all” (Up, 48) 

salé-js “ Only this much” (Xog. I, 38) 

nával-ji “ Does not come at all” (Kal, 35). 

Af karesi-ji “I will certainly do (it) " (Dec.) 

vitarága-ii jasai “ The viaréga only knows (it)” (Indr, 48) 

teha-ja “ That very thing” (P. 178) 

séta-ja “ Only seven” (F 555), - 

Often both i and ji are combined together, as in : 

subhi-i-ji “ Quite easily ” (Ctl, 84) 

eka-i-ji “One only " (Sast. 151) 

dálidra-i-ji hui “Becomes quite poor” (899६, 26). 

When the word to be emphasized is & uoun, adjective or pronoun in construction with 
a postposition, emphatic particles aro aways inserted between the word and the postposi- 
ton Examples: 

guríd-i-nal ' Even to the teachers” (Indr. 49) 

saghal#-i-na! teha-naf “ To all of them” (Bh, 76) 

tujha-i-ji-rahat “Skt, tavai’ve” (Kal. 25) 

yobya-i-frn '* Of that very yaksa ” (Up, 44). 

Other emphatic particles are the fouowing 

+, which in my opinion has a double origin, +. e. when . attached to interrogative 
pronouus ant adverbs tó render them indefinite, is from Ap. 4 <Skt, -oid, and when-used 
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as a general emphatic particle after any other word, is from -Ài quoted below, Examples 
for each of the two cases are : 

ko-i, ket “ Skt. bag-otd, ke-oid" (see § 91) 

be-i “ Both " (Adi C.) 

sagale-t [desamá] stbhali “ All beard the sermon” (sbid,) ; 

In the MS, Up., -e is commonly written for -i (cf. $ 7, (8) ) as in the following: 

jiéni-c-fi “ Only those who are endowed with knowledge ” (Up. 205) 

madAydhne-e “ At noon too” (Up. 280); 

-w (-&), which is identical with Ap., Skt.-w, Examples: 

bew “Bath” (P. 105) 

amhe-@ “ We too " (Up. 177) 

taa-@ “ Even then " (Up. 282) 

sah# te-û-ja “ All these things” (Up. 64). 

When appended to & word ending in °a, -w (-#) may contract with that vowel into "४. 
Examples : 

ek (eka-$) ^ One only ` (Up, 24) 

ehá-ja (eha-á-ja) “ This very one " (Up, 46) 

bára i-a. (káraxa-á-ja) “ The very reason " (Up. 77); 

-hi, which is possibly to be connected with Sanskrit -M, which was also capable ot 
being used in the moaning of the emphatio particle -M. Examples: 

tima-Aija “In this very way " (Adi C.) 

kadi-M “ Never ` (ibid.) 

ima karat8-hi “ By doing so” (ibid.) 

iai-ht ' In that very occasion” (Bay. 40) 

te-hi-ji “They only” (Gast. 80) 

e trii-Ai bola “ These three things” (E 758, 1) ; 

‘Of the emphatio particle -Aù (-A7), I can quote for the Old Western K&jasthAnt only 
one instance, to wit: 

ati-M, ati-hi “ Exoeedingly" (seo § 103). In the following phrase from jag. 46, -hi 
stands for -Ai : 

ini-hi-ji kéram “Out of this very reason ". 

CHAPTER VII. 
CoxJUXOTIONSB. 

§ xog. According to their meaning, eonjunetions may be divided into; 1) ocpulative, 
2) adversative, 3) disjunctive, 4) conditional, 5) conoessive, 6) causal, 7) explicative, and 8) 
comparative oonjunotioas. 

§ 106. The general eopulative is asa! “and,” from Apebhramea anna? < Sanskrit 
anyins, often yurtailed into wa! acoording to § 2, (4). It isa plural neuter in origin and 
meaning perfectly corresponding to the Greek. adversative daad, It has a weak form ani, 
ni, ai, whioh ocossionally occurs in poetry (Kanh., 47 eto.) and, more rarely, in prose 
(Di 5); Other copulatives are pati (P., Dd., F 788 eto.), pita, pim (Adi C.) “ also, even”, 
which is to be connected with the Sanskrit punar, and vali, which has been already 
explamed § 103. The latter is used either Alone in the sense of “again, further, wen”, 
mostly to introduce a new subject, as in the example; 

cali guruna svaripa kakai “ Next comes the description of the guru” (Sst. 104), 
or pleonastioally after anai, as in: 
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jogi nai vali réya “ The ascotio and the king" (P. 182), 

Examples of the use of ana! and papi are: 

angi bhavi anai paraloke-e “In this existence and in the other world " (Up. 185) 

amha-nai pisa bii-cka dyad “ Give something even to us” (Adi C.) 

Modern Gujaráti has ne, pasa, vafi and Marwart was, pisa, vale. 

§ 107. The adversative conjunctions are: puss (Indr, Up. eto), pam (Indr, P., 
Adi C., Dd. eto,), pisa, pis (Adi O.), identical with the oopulative ($106); para (Dd. 
Adi C.) from Sanskrit param ( $20); and the tatsamas paramiu and bintu (Adi CY, 
Examples : 

thala dekhal pura tira pémi na sakai “[He] sees tho firm earth, but cannot reach the 
shore” (Indr. 60) 

vari paxil jivitavya ch8 Gif, na pusa gurw-xcd parábkaca na salis “ [He] chose to loose 
his life, but did not bear an offence to [his] teacher” (Up. 100) 

ghodá hathi vind sarai, pisa áhára vind ma sarai "One can dispense with horses and 
elephants, but not with food” (Adi 0.) 

part elalaii vigesa “ But there is this difference” (Adi C.) 

$108. The general disjunctive conjunction is kal, bai “ Or", which has survived in 
Modern Gujartit ke. Iam inclined to look upon it as being a shortened form from 
Apebhramos bit < Ski. Eins, but possibly it might also be explained as a strong form of 
the disjunctive Hi, which is found in moet of the cognate vernaculars and is derived from 
Sanskrit im, It is used both in positive and interrogative sentences. Examples: 

répi kart Rambhá jimi | kal Urvasi samina «Like Rambhé in beauty, or equal to 
"Urvact" (Œ 715, ii, 10) 

ê såcaŭ Eas boliw dla “Is this true, or did you speak in joke?” (P, 244) 

ka! ma! sokia suia maryd | ka? mal tad® phodyl re ^ Did I ever ki; the sons of 
[my] oo-wives, or did I ever destroy eggs?” (F 788, 74). 

The conditional disjunotives are; maAf4as, tw (Bẹ, Up., Cra., Adi 0.) and nakf-tari 
@., Up. eto.) “if not, otherwise, else". Their second e'~aents are derived from Sanskrit 
tatas and (ar respectively, Their Modern Gujar&t representatives are maÁi-io and nahi- 
tora, For examples of their employment see § 109. 

$ 109. The conditional conjunctions are jai and ja&(ju), whence Modern Gufarttt 
je jo. The former is from Apabhramss jai < Skt, yadi, and the latter from Apabhrames 
ja& < Ekt. yatas. Both are indiscriminately used in the protasis and govern the correla- 
tive taš (tu) in the apodosls. Examples; 

jai eha jaga-méki réga-doeca na huta, taŭ kaŭra jiva dulkha pámaia “If in this world 
there were not the [passions of] attachment and hatred, then which living being would 
undergo sufferings 1 " (Up. 129) 

fw lal, tad Kd, nahita na id “ If I obtain [it], I will take [it], if not, I will not 
take [it] " (Up. 218). 

No» unfrequently fat, jad are omitted in the protasis, and the conditional sense of the 
vlausc is left to be understood from the ta# in the apodosis, Hxamples: 

kaMsyal, tad yuddha karisy. “ [If he] will tell [us to do so], then we will fight” 
(Adi 0.). 

fiviceya mágai, tat jivitoeya-i dijai “ Were he to ask [our] life, we should give 

[him] even our life" (Up. 265) 
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báhari bheksé lahal, tad l8, nahitara nahi «IfI get alma outside [the village], then I 
will take [it], otherwise not " (Up. 108). 

§ 1x0. The commonest form of the eoneesslve conjunction is tuha: (Ry. P., F 577 
eto.) “yet, nevertheless " which, as I explain it, is derived from tai-hi ( < Skt. tato-hé) 
through metathesis of the a (§ 50), It is thorefore made up of the conditional or illative 
taŭ and an emphatic enolitio, quite after the analogy of Sanskrit tathá pi, Braja taw-hd oto. 
Sas}, 86 this conjunotion ooours under the form (a&-Ai, which is the parent of Marwari (o-M, 
To give more force, pura, pari is added to tiukat in much the same funotion of an emphatic 
particle, as in: iwAai pura (Re. 209) and to-hi pasi (F 555) [from taa-As paw], from the 
latter of which Gujarati and Márwájiio pasa bas derived, Sagi. 157 we find also past 
ia&-M. In the Up. we come across two forms, ie-& and ia-8, both used in the meaning of 
“ notwithstanding, in spite of that.” The former I explain as being made up by combining 
the correlative pronoun ie with the emphatio particle $ ( see § 104), and the latter ae being 
derived from the former by e being weakened to a, unless, indeed, it is to be written tat 
and to be explained as a contraction from tad-d, 

&x1rr. Under the head of eausal conjunctions I include, besides the causal proper, 
the illative and final also, All the three classes are closely connected with one another 
and generally formed from the pronouns. I have noticed the following : R 

joni... . temi “ Because ... . therefore” 

tinal, tini, tsai bhant * Therefore "' ! 

jeha bhar . . . , teha bhasi “Because ... . therefore” 

taii “ Then, therefore " 

Jima “So that, in order that." 

Examples of their use are : 

imb bham val grilgabhacarira kahiai chai “Therefore the life of the Venerable 
Rabha is now being related” (Adi O,) 

fim karan e kala dharma! rahita chai teha bhm “ For the reason that this [present] 
age is destitute of religiousness " (Bast. 160) 

tak te busneha-nal dAibkára huw “ Therefore let that pernicious love be cursed” 
(Fat 111) 

tumhe rahat dár[a]i gaja-ráya | jimo svdmi-nad lahaŭ pasáya «Stand aside you noble 
elephant, so that I may obtain the favour of the king” (P. 496). 

A final prohibitive is rékhe, rakhe, which is an optative-imperative singular form from 
the verb rdkhat < Ap. rakkhai < Skt. rakşati, and is used in the meaning of “lest” or 
* beware," as in: 

rakhe ko dekhat “ Let no one see [me] " (Up. 22) 

thodici veld rükhe pramáda karad * Beware not to indulge in negligence, even for a very 
short time” (Up, 128) 

rakhe nivérü karaté teha + Beware not to keep him off” (P. 100). 

$ xix. The explicative conjunctions are j4 and je, the former identical with 
Apebhramgs j4, jam < Skt. yad, and the latter identical with the Old Western Rájasthant 
relative pronoun (§ 90). They are used in much the same function of English “that”, to 
introduce a clause employed as the object of the preceding verb, or as the subject or 
predicate nominative of a verb. Examples: 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
By V. RANGAOHARI, MA., L.T., MADRAS, 
(Continued from p. 31). 
Visvanatha’s other conquests. 

Visvan&tha also established his power in the other parts of the peninsula, The Polygar 
momoírs of Coimbatore and Tinnevelly clearly say that the local chiefs of those regions waited 
on him, acknowledged his supremacy, and agreed to pay tribute. The Polygurg of the 
western hills from the Ansimalsis to the Cape paid similar obeisance and tribute; some of 
them indeed resisted, but their arms were hardly equal to the task of vanquishing the great 
general, The MS. chroniole of the R&mabhadra!3 NAiks of Vacagarai says that Vitvandtha 
hed to oppose in the west certain Chója chiefs who had taken possession of the bill fortress 
of Kambam, but the loyal heroism of Ramabhadra saved the situation and ensured the Naik 
supremacy in that quarter. In the east, the fleroe Maravas of the coast naturally resisted 
the northern invaders: Their great chief, the Sétupeti*, says the Pandyamasdalacho| 
masdala-T'osdamasdala-Hájdkka|,* had been the master of the whole country from Val- 
kendat5 to Raméévaram, and in the pride of power, withheld the payment of tribute to 
ths Raya. It attributes the invasion of Vi$van&tha to this fact and says that “ with 1,000 
troops he reached Valkoncs, took it by surprise, defeated the forces which came against 
him from Trichinopoly (which, the MB. says, had been fortified by the Setupati), and rein- 
forced by fresh troops from the north, conquered the whole region of Madura and Tinnevelly,” 
Tte MB. is indeed wrong in saying that, at the time of Visvan&tha's Invasion, the Sétupati 
wes the undisputed master of the basins of the Kavéri, the Vaigai and the Tambraparni > 
but it is right in its attributing & great power in this period to the Marava lord, and a general 
victory to VifvanAths. The most significant fact in it however, is its statement that Vifva- 
nAtha’s conquests extended in the north as far as Valkonja. The region from Valkogda 
to the Cape, we understand, was exactly!* the country which! was ruled by the Madura 
Náiks in the height of their prosperity; and yet this was the region conquered by Visvandtha. 
It shews clearly that the first of the Naik monarchs carried the Naik arms to tho farthest 
linit they ever reached, and that his successors had only to keep their dominions intact. 
Thsy had no need to engage in offensive operations. Their skill had to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the dominions they inherited and not to the acquisition of new ones. That . 
Vi&zan&tha's kingdom extended as far as Valkonja in the north is proved by other autho- 
rites also. The chronicles of Kedirmalai" Muttu Madar Náiks of Dhammappati, of 
Turaiydr!s, and of Ariyalfir!? leave no doubt as to the fact that Vikvan&tha was recog- 
nized as the karta in the lands north of the Kávéri and the Coleroon. Valkogja was the 
frortier outpost on this side and served here the purpose which Satyamahgalam and Attür 
plared in Koigu proper. 
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The extent of his realm, 

From what has been said an idee of the extent of Visvan&tha's kingdom can be gained. 
The high uplands north of the strategic town of Satyamaigalam divided it from Mysore. 
Further east, across the K&véri, the hills of Baramahál served the same purpose. Still 
further east, a few miles from Áttür, a southern bend of the frontier brought it to the north- 
-eastern brows of the Pachohsimslais. A line from these hills across the country to the Cole- 
roon, passing between Udayarpijayam and Ariyalûr, marked the boundary on.this side 
Along the Coleroon it then extended aa far aa Triohinopoly, from where & route going direct 
to Vallam, and from Vallam to the coastal neighbonrhood of Muttupéttai and Ati-Vira- 
Ráman-pettanam, divided the northern dominions of the new kingdom of Madura from 
the southern distriote of Tanjore. In the west, the mountains of the Nilgiris, the Anaimalais, 
the Pa]nis and the Travancore hills formed & series of mountei-barriers, whioh, while 
protecting the Naik kingdom‘from the incursions of foreigners, enabled it at the same 
time to erect forts of ite own that could serve as centres of offensive operations against a 
troublesome king of Travancore or & savage tribe of the forests. 

SECTION H 
The difficulties of Visvandtha. 

With the completion of the conquest of the peninsula, Visvanitha was able to devote 
bimselt to the-work of pacification and settlement. It is in this work that we see his real 
greatness. The historian will join the chroniclers and praise, without hesitation and 
without limitation, his work as a ruler and administrator. Both in the method and the 
spirit of his settlement, in the organization of the governmental machinery and the formu- 
lation of the principles of administration, he furnishes—the most critical historian will ac- 
knowledge—the subject of a free panegyric. The difficulties that confronted him at the 
outset were difficulties which would have baffled any stateaman. The problems to be solved, 
the difficulties to be overcome, and the clash of interesta to be reconciled, were such as to tax 
the capacity and engage the energy of the most capable and energetic politician. He had 
in the first place to provide for the military security of the kingdom. Secondly, he had to 
consider a strangely complex situation in which political, social and even racial questions 
conflicted with each other. Politivally, he had to gratify the soldiers and the men who had 
left their distant homes and followed him with unswerving loyalty in expectation of rewards 


in the form of lands, riches and offices. There was a wild, though natural, clamour among 
them for favours 








The Telugu chiefs. 

We have already seen in the first chapter who were the Telugu chiefs that followed him 
and had colonised the country in the 15th century. The latter naturally supposed that 
their Co-operation, allegiance and services were as valuable as those of the captains and 
lieutenants who came directly from the Telugu country. How far could the respective 
claims and olamours of these be satisfled 1 

The Tamil chiefs. 


But it was not the scramble for favours among his countrymen alone that Visvandtha 
had to satisfy. There were the indigenous chiefs of the country, the Tamilian magnates 
sullen and discontented, proud though conquered, most of. whom traced their ancestry and 
their history to the early days of thé Pándyan rule. Weak and disunited as they were, 
they were too influential & class to be ignored. There were in the first place the Vinads 
Réyars and the Pándyans. There was the Sàtupati, the head of all the Maravás, who could 
muster thousands of hardy soldiers and daring fighters at a nod, and was universally 
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considered the first of the minor rulers of the land. There was again the Tondaman of 
Pudckkottai. In the neighbourhood of Madura were the Kavunds chiefs of Kavundan- 
Kosi and Veljayakundam. The former of these claimed to be a descendant of Bri 
Krishna and of Immudi VallavAgu Achyuta Rams Kavundan, who lived and distinguished 
himsalf in the Raya’s service about S. 8001 Kanaka Rays Kavundan of Ve[layakundam 
was asrdly lees extravagant in his claims. He also traced his ancestry to Krishna, and to 
Anupparasa, a servent of the Ráyat! in S. 0201 It was in Tinnevelly that the indigenous 
chiefs were most numerous and influential. The chiefs of É|&yirampagol! and Sivagiri whose 
legerdary history has been already given. Tennambi Andukonpgér (the 11th of his dynastic 
line, and Varagupa Rima Pandya Vannian, (the 91st of the Bivagiri chiefs)—waited on 
Vi&vanátha for confirmation and favour. Farther south there were the valiant Udaya 
Talaivan of Talaivan 5818 ; the ambitious Valangai Puli Teva of Chokkampe‘ti; and 
the daring Puli Kurrála Teva of Naquvs Kuruchchi. Even more important was the fierce 
“ tigar of the south", the chief of Smmgampasti who claimed to be the descendant of ono 
Apedédharans Teva, a Marava of Ramn&d, who about 1,100, became the servant of “ Kalita 
Pancyan,” and in that capacity conquered, it is said, a Canarese raider named Sirdér San- 
jayaa, and got the lands around Siigampatti as his reward. Similar was the position of 
Marudappa Teva of Uttumalai, the chief of Orkadu, eto. In the Provinoe of Coimbatore also 
there were an equal number of old chiefs, whom the policy and wisdom of Visvaniths had to 
conciliate and satisfy. But here the vast majority were, a3 we have already seen, Kavun 

cans or Veljajas. 2 

Their mutual conciliation. 


Such were the indigenous chiefs, who had to be considered by Viśvanâtha in his settle- 
mens of the kingdom. Hardy and turbulent, they were not likely to be satisfied with a status 
inferior to that of the Niiks or Téttiyans. To gratify them was a difficult and delicate 
business. Their suspicion and hatred of the foreigners had to be removed, and in ite place 
there had to be created & feeling of trust and féllowship, of confidence and equality. They 
ahovid be made to feel less as the conquered than the favoured ; that under the new regime 
they might not have the old scope for disloyalty and disaffection, but were sure to have 
new security and a new strength. The Tamil and Telugu chiefs, in short, must be made to 
feel one responsibility, one interest and one principle of loyalty. The question thus was not 
one of pure politics. It was racial and national. The solution undoubtedly involved sacrifice 
on all sides. The Telugu and Canarese followers of the new king were foreigners in another 
land. Imbued with the ides of conquerors, they had naturally & contempt for the con- 
quemed, which the differences of custom and language were likely to inorease rather than 
deorsase. This gulf, Visvanitha had the penetration to see, must be bridged. The pride 
of conquest should on the one hand be changed into the responsibility of administration, 
and the sullen discontent of the conquered, on the contrary, into the happy loyalty of dutiful 
subjects. The love of power and the expectation of rewards which inspired the Telugu 
adventurers must be gratified ; but at the same time, their ambition should be restrained, 
and they should be made to respect the beliefs and feelings of his new subjeote. The invest- 
mens of power should not mean increased’ room for the violation of peace or the oppression 
of the many ; and the high position of his Telugu lieutenants must be combined with & high 
sense of duty, their strength with sympathy, and their ambition with absolute loyalty to 


3 Bee Appendix IV. The MS. is of course absurd in its dates, . . V Ibid. 
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their surerain. Visvanitha’s work, in brief, was not only one of pacification and settlement, 
of efficiency and strong government, but of union and conciliation, of racial integration and 
mutual understandings. 

Administrative Problems. 

Over and above this racial and political question, Vifvanaths had to solve the problem. 
of actual administrative improvement. The country had long been subject to the evils and 
hardships of wars, and all security of person and property had gone. Owing to the lack of 
efficient government, the local ohiefs had degenerated from the position of governors into- 
tyrants or robbers. A regular and efficient police had to be established, on & definite and 
easily workable understanding with the local authorities. Forests were, in spite of the 
colonisations of recent Telugus and Cansrese, abundant still, and had to be cleared. Culti- 
vation which had received a set-back had to be revived, deserted villages to be re-inhabited, 
roads to be constructed, temples revived, travel made sefe and irrigation works opened. 
“ There is nothing ” says Gibbon, “ perhaps more adverse to nature and reason than to hold 
in obedience remote countries and foreign nations, in opposition to their inclination and 
interest. A torrent of barbarians may pees over the earth, but an extensive empire must 
be supported by a refined system of policy and oppression : in the centre, an absolute power, 
prompt in action and rich in resources ; a swift and easy communication with the extreme 
parts ; fortifications to check the first effort of rebellion and regular administration to pro- 
teot and punish; and @ well disciplined army to inspire fear, without provoking discontent 
and despair." What Vitvanathe did was complete in every one of these remedies, 

SECTION IIL 
Aryanatha Mudali.22 

Such were the difficulties which Visvanitha had to surmount and the remedies which. 
he had to provide. And it is admirable how efficiently and thoroughly he set himself to- 
his work. A warrior as well as statesman, he had the further advantage of the precepts and 
counsels of a remarkable minister and companion, Munnâtha. No king has ever had an sbler- 
or a more faithful lieutenant and no master ever been *^ ‘ed with & greater devotion or a more: 
gennine feeling of loyalty. But Aryanátha was not a mère devoted servant. He was much 
more, He was an uncommonly prudent and orderly minded statesman with a keen eye for 
practical organization and administration, Among the many rulers, generals and public 
men that flit across the pages of Indian History and vanish into darkness as soon as their 
meteoric career is over, there are comparatively few substantial statesmen whose wisdom, 
foresight and zeal were such as to introduce a new institution or poHoy which became an 
enduring factor in the history of their country. But even such rare individuals have, either 
owing to the scarcity of materials or ignorance of historians, been thrown into undeserved 
oblivion. Of these real but unrecognized makers of history, Aryan&tha Mudali is one. A 
contemporary of Akbar and Todarmal, a trusted lieutenant of Vijayanagar and Visvanátha, 
he has left, as monuments of his genius, institutions which have not died to the present 
day. A profound scholar, it is said, in the sciences of astrology and mathematics, a good 
general and a farseeing statesman, Aryanátha was a versatile genius, and could acquit 
himself with as much felicity in the field as in the court. He took, as we have already seen, 
a prominent part in the establishment of the Naik dynasty of Madura, and now co-operated 
with its founder, Vifvanatha, in the government of the kingdom, the evolution of order in 
place of confusion, and good government in place of anarchy. For more than half-a century 
^m All the MB. histories which give an &coount of AryanAtha's life oan be seen in Appendix I. 
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aiter Viávan&tha's death, as we shall see presently, he was the pilot of the infant kingdom, 

tie trusted minister and adviser—thanks to the amiability of his manners, the moderation 

of his counsels and his tact in managing men of different moods, desires and temperaments, 

—of three suocesaive rulers of Madura ; so that, when he died about 1600, he left it a strong 

and well-defended state, with sound finances, an efficient army, and a wholesome policy to 

te pursued by his successors. 
His early life, 

A few words may not be considered unnecessary in regard to his earlier life and career. 
Born of poor Ve]]|&]s parents, somewhere in the 2nd or 8rd decade of the 16th century, in a 
small hamlet called Maipéqu, near the historic town of Conjeevaram, Aryanatha, it is said, 
had certain experiences in his youth which foreshadowed his future greatness. A story, not 
vnoommon in the case of many other Indians, who rose from similar obscurity to conspicuous 
stations and dignities in life, i£ narrated of his boyhood. When he was twelve years of age, 
we are informed, he went into a fleld where, owing to exhsaustson, he fell asleep, 
he sun shone directly on his face, and his sleep was disturbed. Just at that 
time, & cobra, it is said, emerged from a neighbouring hole, and spread its hood, in parental 
colicitude, over the bright and handsome face of the unconscious boy. A priestvuf a looal 
Gants temple, who happened to witness this extraordinary spectacle, surmined, with the 
penetrative instinct of a Brühman, the greatness in store for the boy. He awakened him, 
foretold his coming greatness ; and when Aryandtha naturally evinced a feeling of suspicion, 
he emphasised his prophecy, took the youth home, entertained him at a feast, and exacted 
from him a written promise to the effect that, in case he became a great and wealthy man and 
made his mark in the world, he would give half his wealth to him. His mterest centred in 
the welfare of the boy, the Nambi, we may be certain, undertook, from this time onward, 
his education. Endowed by nature with the choicest gifts of mind and body, Aryanátha 
became, when these were cultivated by a sound education, an intellectual prodigy. He 
-&ttained considerable proficiency in mathematics, for which he had a natural aptitude, in the 
allied science of astrology, and in the military occupations of fencing, wrestling and archery. 
When about twenty, Aryanitha resolved, at the instance of his Brahman preceptor and bene- 
factor, to try his fortunes in Vijayanagar, then the resort of all men of talents and adventure. 
le first, we sre told, entered the service of a nobleman of the court, Pefija Mudali by name, 
the elder brother of an agent in the employ of the great Nigama Naik. It was, we can 
hardly doubt, at this time that Aryanatha first saw his later friend, companion and master, 
‘Tisvanitha N&ik, and laid the foundation of that close friendship which was to thicken with 
time and grow with age and vicissitudes. Nor can we be surprised at their mutual atiras- 
tion. Both were men of culture and capacity, of romantic temperament and adventurous 
epirit. Both were men of great penetration, of organizing genius. Equals in ambition and 
intellect, in hardy physical valour as well as intellectual vigour, in the potential capacity 
for political organization and the potential talents of statesmanshtp, they seem to have had 
from the beginning a feeling of mutual esteem, cordiality and confidence. It is said, that the 
entry of Aryanatha into Pefija Mudali’s service was signalised and followed by a very suspic- 
ous oocurrenoe in the career of his master. Pefija Mudali had, we are told, the honour of 
»eoeiving the privilege ot a royal palanquin. Attributing his fortune to the auspicious 
-sdvent of the young hero, Pefija entertained a tender regard for him and became inspired 


by a seal to elevate him. He therefore commended his virtues and his talents to Nagania 
Máik, who promptly introduced him into the imperial presence. Tradition has it that, 


9 Aryantthe mus hevo been abou$ 20 years younger shan Vitvantiha. 
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when Aryanfths was presented before the emperor for an appointment, he found the ministers. 
who were engaged in the adjustment of the budget accounts, unable to caloulate them cor- 
rectly, and that he, untutored villager as he wae, pointed out the mistake committed by the 
royal accountants, and audited the account to their satisfaction. The genius of the young 
adventurer attracted the emperor's attention, which ripened into favour and confidence 
when Aryanátha investigated the emperor’s horoscope, and expounded his career in such a 
way as to dazzle the best astrologers of the court. These services gained for Aryan&tha the 
Office of a royal scoountant, in which capacity he so conducted himself as to be considered 
an excellent offlcer, equal to any important trust. But the emperor soon had occasion to 
thank Aryanátha as a public benefactor and a trustworthy friend of his house. In our 
sketch of the early life of Viivanftha Naik, we have already seen how he is said to have 
distinguished himeelf stove his contemporaries by his success in killing the sacrificial buffalo 
during the Navaratri festival. The MB. which records the life of Aryan&tha Mudaligr, 
it is curious to observe, attributes the honour of the achievement, to Aryan&tha and not 
his friend. It says that when the emperor, courtiers and people were in despair as to the 
efficacy of the sacrifice, Aryanâtha came to the rescue, and so adjusted the posture of the 
. buffalo and the direction of the axe that it was easy for the ‘executioner ' to perform his 
task. It is difficult to say which of the chronicles is true; but we may belieyo with 
Mr. Taylor that both Viévan&tha and Aryanéthe must have acted together and accomplished 
the task. However it was, the service of Aryan&tha did not go unrewarded. The grateful. 
emperor declared him his special favourite, and bestowed on him, together with the title of 
Mudaliar, the rare honour and privilege of a state palanquin. It was not long before the- 
emperor further honoured him, after a viotorious contest with & wrestler of great re- 
nown and valour, by investing him with the command of a section of the imperial army. 
In the summit of his glory, the great Vellals aventurer did not forget his people. Asa sign 
of his prosperity and a reminder of his old occupation, he sent, it is said, a plough and an 
ox-goad of gold to his sister. And when, shortly after, his marriage took place, ho spent ten 
lacs of mohars, fed 40,000 relations and castemen, bestowed dreazes and ornamente 
to whoever came to him, and celebrated at his own expense the marriages of many of his 
poor relatives and dependents. It was soon after this rise in Aryanaths’s fortunes that the 
war between the Paycya and the Chó]a took place, and that Nagama Nåik, who was despatoh- ' 
ed to restore order, turned traitor. One of the Mirtanjiya MSS. tells us that when Chandra- 
S4khara came to Vijayanagar to appeal to the emperor, Aryan&tha attached himself to his 
cause, procured the R&ya’s interview with the ex-chief, and arranged for the punitive ex- 
pedition of Vitvanitha Naik. Aryan&tha, we are further told, served as the lieutenant 
of Vitvan&tha in the campaign, and distinguished himself by his feats of valour. And when 
Vibvan&tha returned with his captive father to the imperial court, he left Aryan&tha, as wo 
have already seen, in Madura as his representative, with a view to co-operate with Chandra- 
B&khars in the restoration of order and good government. In the subsequent events whioh 
ended in the elevation of Vidvanitha to the sole and undisputed rule of Madura, Aryandtha 
played a no mean part in securing that end ; and it is not surprising that when the Naik 
chief proceeded to pacify and settle the kingdom, the sword as well as the advice of Aryan&tha 
was at his disposal. And Viévanitha displayed his gratitude and his regard by adorning 
him with the seal-rings of both the offices of Dalav&i and Pradhani ; and alike in the camp 
and in «he oouncil-room Viévanitha fognd in his lieutenant a devoted servant and an indis- 


pensable officer. 





Xx The Mirianjigu MS, H. 
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SECTION Iv. 
The Fortifications of Visvanatha. 


The first work of Visvanatha and his minister was to provide for the defence and seou- 
rity of the realm. Their general scheme was to erect a chain of forts along the frontier 
-and in the interior, so that external invasions and internal commotions could be easily checked. 


The Forts on the northern frontier. 

With regard to the frontier forte, the most important were in the north and northwest ; 
Tor it was in this quarter that the kingdom was, on eccount of the sleepless ambition -of the 
Mysoreans, who aspired to recover the districts of Salem and Coimbatore, most seriously open 
to the danger of invasions. A glance at the map will shew that there are two lines of march 
from Mysore into the plains of Coimbatore, namely the courses of the Kávéri and of the 
Moyar-Bhavgni; through the two respective passes of Kavéripuram and Gezelhagi. Vitva- 
nátha's task was to erect as many as 24 forts from the thresholds of these passes all slong 
the routes. On the first of these, that is, the K&véripuram route, the principal forte were 
at Kavéripuram, 34 miles north-cast of Bhavini, the extreme limit of the Niik kingdom 
in thia side ;35 at Simspalli, 33 miles north of Bhaváni! at Bhavani itself and at Andi- 
yür,1* 12 miles north-west of it. It will be seen that all these forts were in the modern 
Bhavani Taluk ; and beyond, in the Taluk of Ko]]ógal, the Naik of Madura had no footing. 
Dn the Gazelhat#i route, the princrpal forts were at Talamalai,?? at the head of the pass ; at 
Faselha}i*, 10 miles east of the junction of the Moyá&r and the Bhavani; at Dagai-N&iken-^t 
Kó&ai, and at Sctyamaogalam, situated near the southern end of the pass, and therefore 
3ommaading a most strategic situations. It was for this reason that, throughout the Naik 
period, Sstyamsigalam was the seat ofa deputy governor, whoee loyalty or bravery was 
always a matter of special concern to the king. It came, as we shall see later on, into the 
hands of the Mysore rulers in the latter part of the 17th century. 


S The walls of this fart stood in 1859. Kiavéripuram has a Saiva temple with many insorip- 
sions It has a large number of resident Kanarese Brahmans. 

9" Spelt sometimes Chambali, Sambali, eto. The walls of ihe fort had been constructed of 
Sriok and stone. The bricks were sold about 1856 to the Iron Company and the walls were then de- 
-nolished. Mad. Journ. VI (new series). ` 

T Bhaví&ni is famous for its sanctity and its BangamAévara temple, an extensive resort of 
pilgrims. Ibis 7 miles N. N. E. of Erode railway station. The Sengamésvara temple has a Vaishnava 
shrine also, The legend is that the god appeared here in the form of a Kags to confer wealth on Kubéra. 
The nectar-pot is also said to have overflowed and joined the Kavéri here. Here also the Asuris were 
everoome by KJ]i in the four corners of the town. The temple has only one entrance in the north. 
-t was repaired by the Arch. Dept. in 1909. (See Mad. Arch. Rep. 1910). The walls of the fort are still 
ctanding in ruins. See Coimbators Manual 441.3. Ind. Ani. I, 316. An incomplete legend of the place 
in detail is given in one of the Mack. MSS. Bee also Mod. Jour. XXII, 112 and Buchanan I, 419. 

€ The ruins of the stone fort are still seen. A finely sculptured old Hatva temple is here. 

M The for is now in ruins. 5 miles N. of this, ab Hanuma Malai, there is another fort, 

2 Ten miles eset of the Junction of the Moyér and the Bhavani. It m the gate of the most important 
pass between Mysore and Coimbatore, * 

Tl Its large mud and stone-fort is practically demolished. There is a Saiva temple here. 

n Tho Batyamsaügalam fors was standing in its entirety in 1858 and played a most importdnt 
part in the frontier wars between Madura and Mysore, and later on, in tho Anglo-Mysorian wars. 
Tor details, see Imp. Gas. Madras, II p. 98. 
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In the North-west. 

Such were the forts established by Viívan&tha between Mysore and Coimbatore. A 
similar chain of forts were erected against the hill tribes who lived in the mountains to the 
weet of Coimbatore province. The northernmost of these was at Attilturai3?, 26 miles N. W. 
of Satyamsigalam. Constructed on a lofty isolated hill 1,500 feet high, this strong and al- 
most inaccessible fort commanded the valley of the Moy&r, and so formed the most strategio 
hill fortress of the N&iks. Immediately south of it, in the southern face cf the Nilgiri hills, 
which are situated in the duéb between the Moyár and the Bhavani, are the two forta of 
Bhagéévaran-Ké6itai and Malai-Kéttai. Farther south, beyond the Palghat gap, two similar 
forta were constructed on the Anaimalais. 


The forts of Kohgu Proper. 

While the Coimbatore Provinoe was guarded on ite frontiers by the fortifications on the 
passes, on the one hand, and the western hills on the other, the interior perte of it were not 
neglected. Here, in the semi-circular bend made by the Bhavani and the KAveri, occupied 
by the two modern taluks of Coimbatore and Erode, were the forts of Coimbatore in the 
weet, guarding the early course of the Noyyal river, of Erode and of Perunduraiin 
continuation of the Kavéri forts. Coming to the south, the course of the Amarávati, we 
find it guarded by Dhárápurs&m and Karáür forts, while the region between the early course 
of the Amarávati and the Palgh&t gap was defended by the fort at Pol]&chchi. 

Part of the Koügu province’! waa the southern Dart of the distriet of Salem, and the 
description of the military system of the former cannot be complete without & description 
of that of the latter. A survey of the geography of the modern district of Salem will shew 
that ff is naturally divisible into three distinct tracta of country. On the north is the Hokir 
‘Taluk, known as the Balaghát, situated on the Mysore table-land and forming the most ele- 
vated portion ofthe district. Immediately south and east of it isthe extensive plateau 
covered by the Taluks of Krishnagiri, Dharmápuri, Tirupettür and Üttahgarai, known to 
history aa the Baramahil, and divided from the southern parte of the disttiob by the chain 
of hills which lie around the central Shevariys. These hills, broken only at four. places, the 
historic passes of Kottappat}i, Manjavadi, Mérirpafii and Téppfir, formed the barriers of 
the Naik kingdom in this quarter. The region to the south of them, the third and the sou- 
thern most geographical division of the Salem district, the well-known Talaghat, comprising 
the four taluks of Salem, Attûr, Namakkal and Tiruchchengédu, was distinctly within the 
NAik territory. From time immemorial this region had remained politically separate from 
the BaramahAl snd the Balaghát, and formed with Ooimbatore the Koagn country, and now 
it became, with Coimbatore, the Koigu province of the Madura Naik kingdom. And 
Viívanütha, with his usual policy, consolidated the region by the construction of a 
number of forts. The MS. chronicles inform us that these forts were at Salem,?5 Attfir,3¢ 

B Bee Mad. Journ. M the article on the Arohttestural Remains of the Madras Presidency 

H For the history the vinoe before and during the Meg ond supremacy see the 
Kongudess Rajdbkal in Taylor's Mack, MSS., Vol. I and Salem Man 

Salem fort is now no longer existing. The western side of the city comprised ihe fort, 


“ Though never a place of military strength, its positionin a muoch-oontested district has made 
18 the soene of frequent fighting.” For details see Mad. Manu, IIT, p. 780; Sowell’s Antiquities II, 


200. 

E 3 Attir on the Vasish{anadi and 3 miles from the Kalvayan hills, 

As it commanded pass from Salem to ib was(of great miliary inportenos, ance, The 
tort was built a Ghejti Mudaliár, who was s feudatory, on attributes 
it to & latez line. The story goes that, while once a huntmg, Gheri Mudaliér saw a hare 
vot ie ee and on examining the vat the th Gh Salem Mona. TE M d M 
built the fort, For an elaborate tion of the fort, see Salem Monu, 84 and Mad. 
Manu 18-14. In the former of these m वो very interesting information about tho 
buildings in the fort, the gold pieces thes Ghepp M 
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Omalfr,®’ Béndamahgalam,** Anandagiri,* Paramatti4? Moganür,1 Nümakkal,* Tiruch- 
obengóju, and Bankaridurg**. Many of these forte, now in ruins, were built on striking, 
iselated and picturesque rocks, which had a commanding view of the surrounding plains 
and a religious sanctity in the eyes of the people by being the site of some god 
or goddess. The great fortress of NAmakkal, for instance, crowned a great, white, rounded 
mass of gneiss about 200 feet high, ab the foot of which was situated the celebrated 
shrine of Nümagiri Amman, the tutelary goddess of the place. The Sankaridurg hill again 
had similar religious associations and over all ita granaries and storehouses, its suffooation- 


halls and subterranean cells, the temples of Vishnu shone in full pride and glory. 
(To be continued, ) 





MISCELLANEA, 


WHO WROTE THE DASAEUMARACHARITA ? 


Ir is certainly very late in the day to raise the 
question of the authorship of the Dagabuméra- 
oharita, when no less then twelve editions of the 
wark, (in England, 8 in Oslcuita and 8 in Bombay), 
hevo pased through the Press under the 
ecitorship of distinguished Orientalists like H, H. 
"Wilson, Bühler and Peterson, and Sanskrit 
pololsrs such as Bysaok and Taranath in Bengal 
andi Parab, Godbole ani Kale in Bombay. 
Haring had an occasion to examine the work 
somewhat closely in the light of the precepts 
lsd down by the author of the Kávyddaría who 
is also known as Dandin, I hove come to doubt 
the soundness of ihe hypothesis ascribing both 
the Dajdhwndra-cdarita and the Kdnyédaric to 
ore and the same author. Without venturing 
to express an opinion one way or the other, I 
will proceed bo state the results of my investi- 
Beton of the question, leaving the issue +o the 
maturer judgment of riper scholars. 


(1) Among the merits of a good poem the 
&u&hor of the Kévyddarfa mentions the absence 
of vulgarity or indecency ( वाक्बस्यामाम्यवा 
जोनिमांधय व्शितो रसः) (८. D. IL 292) 

(2) Among the demerits of a poetic composition 
he lays part cular stress on indeoenoy {इलि mrt- 
इबमर्यात्मा वैरस्थाज मकल्पते (X. D. I. 68). How 
severe the author's sense of propriety was is 
best seen ín the illusirasions, which he hes 
given in the work itself. For instance, he will 
not tolerate oven a ocomparsiively harmless 
sentence like this: “mea कामयमामं at भ et 
कामबसे कथम्‌” (K. D.I. 68). In his denuncia- 
tion of indeoenoy, he proceeds to say thas even a” 
single word may have & taint of vulgarity by 
suggesting whas is not proper शब्देऽपि माम्यतारस्स्येव 
सा mamii” (K. D. 1, 65). Not satisfied 
wiih strictly prohibiting the uso of indecent words, 
the author has gone the length of proscribing what- 
ever is suggestive of impropriety even by the trick 





N Omalür is 10 miles N. W. of Salem, on the Sarabhaiganadi. 


The fort here, acoording to 


ore version, dates “from a time anterior to the establishment of the Mnisür dynasty about A. D. 


1६99 " Sewell’s Antiquities I, p. 200. 


9 This is seven miles N.E. of Námakkal, the Taluk mE uarters. 
The only things of antiquity there are two old Saiva and 

9? This is the name given by one MS. Another MB. gives it as Anantagiri. 
tc be the correct one, 2s there is no place of the name of Anandagiri. 


deri. 


It is the seat of a Zamin- 
&ishnava temples, 

The latter seomu 
But Anantagiri is only another 


neme for Atttr, and I don’t know why the chronicles mention tt, while mentioning Attür immedi- 


ately after. Hor the identification of Attür with Anantagir:, 


under the heeding of Attar. 
# This 


soe Bewells Antiqutties, I, p. 201 


is 9 miles W. 8. W. of Namakkal. Sewell mentions only two Saiva and Votshnava 


temples as its antiquities. So also is the case with the Mad. Manu. II, 051-3. 


4 This is 19 milea south of N&makkal, 


on the Kavér:. An old Baiva temple is the only ancient 


tking there. The Sanskrit name of the place is BilvAdripura. Bee Ma7. Manu. ITL, 060-1. 


४ Bee Imp. Gas. Madras II, 61. 
okandrą Náik, the Pol lygar of Ep dmg 
Mysore offüoer. Foro details see 


to some the fortress here was built by Rdma- 


Jam and e er to othors by Lakshm: Narasayya, a 
Manual and Bowo 


's Antiquities I, 304. 


98 See Bewell’s Antiguitics I, 308. The place is very important both for its arts ond its histo- 


risal associations. 


4 Also called i vore air It is 8 miles N. by W. of Tirucheigódu. Thore i a flne hill-fort 
1 


here and this must have 


acd TAB Bo XIV 708-6 s 


constructed in the time or 
Bee Sewell’s Antiquities, I, 202 ; Afadras Journal of Lils, 1878, p. 155 ff; 
where there is reference to the numismatio finds in this place. 


ívanátha. Ita ancient Siva temple is a very 
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of Joining &wo contiguous words or by their implied 
meaning “' पद्संभानवृत्या वा वाक्यत्वेन बा एतः | 
इूष्मतीतिकर प्राम्अम” (ह. D. L 67). Even an 
innuendo conveying impropriety is sternly oon- 
demned. “ एवमादि भ wate मार्ग जोरुभबोरापि ” (KD. 
1,07). With those dioba of ths Kévytdaréa betore 
us, let us glance a little into the oantents of the 
Databuméracharita. Not to meron the tiresome 
description and reiteration of what in the author's 
time were considered feminine charms, we have 
expHoit mention of sexual intercourse in no fewer 
than ien places in the Daéakumdéraoharito. One 
of these ten passages is so outrageously obecene 
that it cannot but bring a blush to the check of 
every cultured reader. Now, I venéure to ask 
if ib is oonoeivablo that an author, who, as an 
authorisy on Rhetoric, wrote like an angel of 
righwoumness, ahoukd or could, as a port, have 
been a veritable devil rolling in the mire of 
obscenity? Is it possible shat a teacher of Rhetoric 
should or oould have so far forgot himself as +o 
violate in practice what he saughs in theory ? 
~ But this is not all In the matter of refine- 
ment of diction, the- author of the Kévyddaría 
condemns the use of words which are hard 
to pronounce and cites ‘‘ Fawr wa: पक्षः 
कत्रियाणां क्षणादिति” as an flustration of his 
point. How many passages can be quoted from 
the Databuméra-charia like पनङ्पकन्त्पसौ स्के - 
सोरथेत्वष््य मिरवद्यक्षपः In fact nearly the whole of 
the seventh Uocohhedec, deliberately composed 
without the use of a single labial, is a practical 
violation of the teaching of the Kérvyédarja, 
“inasmuch as tho unwieldy and jawbreaking 
compounds therein used are such as to tex the 
vocal powers of even a practised reader. I 
venture to repeat my question as to whether 
the Dandin of the Kéryddarts could have been alec 
the author of the Da$a-Inandra-ohorita, 

But I have yet to finish my examination of 
the Daja-bundro-chorita, The author of the Káoyt- 
daria in his exhaustive and comprehensive view of 
the whole domain of 9००४० composition, has not 
omitted to notloe grammatical faulie, « Any ex- 
pression of thought which transgresses the rules of 
Grammar" says he, “is not alegant.” “afè 
wetfüaprarewprarafémfgfi-" , (ह. 2. 7. 


T6). Bush forme as YENA (Par L34.7) 
and भआालिङ्गावितुम्‌, सावीचि and urey and sach 
constructions as स॒ "Wr सलयाधममिनेण तभ 


erar I, even if they do not show ignorance of 
grammar, are yet instances of slovenlinees which 


might have been avoided. Buch ambiguous snd 
unfelidtous sentences as cO मरीखि 
बेशक ब्छादुत्यात्र प्रत्यापश्नदिस्थचशुपमुपर्संगम्ब ... ... 
लेगास्मित्वह शत सबगमितः (Pt 1, 9. 64 1. 6) are to 
be found all through the work. 

In some places such as aforreprataur 
पूर्वमन्बतिष्ठस्‌, (Pt 1, p. 3,1. 3) or niire: 
प्रतिकृृतिमस्मस्पत्िक्ष्पतिरभुस्बेनेवा (Ps. 1, 9. 09 1, 11) 
or डपसर्पेजामित प्राम्जालें qfecnra रातारीत्‌ ०४७०९ 
the object or the verb is omitted. There are 
lapses of minor importance such as WWW 
विरभ्वार्चसाहः (7४ L 3, 17) कारुण्बेस. gouw 
(अ?) विसृष्टः (Pe. L 9. 7,1 6); विवक्तल 
Vang pita (evidently for peta ध्याकुले 
fiers ); भमिहित qaqa: (7४ II, p. 34. L 6) 
परिशञ्राज्च सञ्नाबितीम्‌ (Pt IL p. 37, L 9). May 
not one ask Hf he who wrote this was also the 
author of the Káeyddarío ? Such unusual ex- 
pressions aa WW भवाध्मपिश्षत्तु (ए, 22, 5) anc 
{ACTA मतान्‌ in calling on a Prince to reeount 
his adventures aro also evidences of carelessnees. 

Besides laying down rules enjoining good taste 
and grammatical scouracy, the author of the 
Kévyddarsa bas given a long catalogue of the 
demerits of a poskioal composition in the following 


two verses i— . ; 
अपार्ये व्यर्यमेदाये ससंशबमपक्रमम्‌ | 
cert after Page Arafa (OL 135) 
वेशकाछकछालो कश्जाजायमतिरोणि'च | 
इति रोषा dH वक्योः काष्बेषु सूरिभिः | (TIL 136) 


- If we apply these ten testa in an examination 


of the Dafé-bumdra-chartia, it is possible thas we 
may be able #0 collect much-more material $o con- 
firm doubts as to the identity of the authorship 
of these works. For instance, if we begin culling 
out compounds containing words having the same . 
meaning (एकार्थ), there is every likelihood of 
being able to point oub many instenoes of ihe 
mere heaping of words such as weftey-} geet 
बनसार-नीक्षार ‡-हारमू +4 cre p gare -|भीर 
+॑झ्ीर-+गिर्शिहहास-कैंलास-+काजष do. 

To conclude, I am humbly of opinion that the 
quest after the three books referred to by Rajase- 
kharas has perhaps led to the mistaken identity of 
the authorship of these two works. May it not be 
that Dengin the poet has been confounded with 


G. J. Acara, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGAOHARI, MA., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 87.) 

r will be now clear what trouble the N&ik monarch took to strengthen his northern fron- 

tier. From the wild Anaimalsis to the picturesque Pachaimalais north of Turaiyür, 
achain of mountaiüs, pierced by occasional passes and river valleys, formed a formidable ber- 
rier, which the Mysore kings had to break through for & suooessful incursion into the Madura 
kingdom. The strength of the hills was seconded by the labours of man, and every inch of 
ground which was likely to afford soope for incursion was fortified and guarded. The cities 
of the chief rivers, doubly important on account of their situstion and their holiness, were 
placed in defence, and strategic rocks were made into skilful defenoe-works. Nowhere else do 
we tind such a remarkable series of fortifications constructed with such gigantic labour and 
enterprise. These were indeed not the personal works of Vi$vanütha. Many of them were 
the works of his deputies or of the local chiefs who paid him tribute and obeyed his 
mardates. In Satyamangalam, in Bhavani, in Salem, in almost every place there was some 
local chief or governor, on whom devolved the duty of looking after the defence of the land. 

Other frontier forts. 

The principle of fortification is strongly exemplified not only in the Madura-Mysore 
frontier, but also in the Tanjore and Travancore frontiers. Travancore formed, indeed, 
in theory, part of the Naik kingdom, but for practical purposes it was independent; and 28. 
the xings of Travancore were not unoften rebels, the Western Ghats, the dividing line between 
the two kingdoms proper, were carefully guarded, especially where there was room for 
ingress and egress. The Tttitys chieftains, who owned the Pálayams which lay scattered 
along these hills, were allotted that task, and even to-day the forte which they constructed, 
ohieiy of mud, but sometimes of stone, can be seen either in entirety or ruins. 


The forts within the kingdom, Madara, ets. 


-But it waa not the frontiers alone that were thus kept in vigilant defence. All the im- 
portant seats of local government throughout the kingdom as well as temples of oelebrity*$ 
were fortified. Every Polygar or Naik, every Viceroy or Governor, lived in a fortified city. 
The fort was sometimes of mud, and sometimes of stone,—that depending on the importance 
of tke locality, the status of the ruler, and the value of the services he rendered to the State. 
A distinguished service in the field under the suzerain's standard, or some notable exploit 
on behalf of the State, was very often rewarded with the privilege of erecting a stone fort. 
As a rule, the Polygar forts were of mud, and the royal ones of stone. It is scarcely necessary 
to describe in detail the situation and architecture of these. It is sufficient to state that, 
as in the Kongu Province, stray and isolated rooks were used for martial works—as at Dingi- 
gul*€ and Alagar Malai—and that the central government took care to see that the forte 


(C—O A LA Aer 

€ N. g. Alagar Malai. The forb was repaired by the archseological department in 1907-08. 
There are, besides the fort, Tirumal Náik's palace and a temple with two tanks, in this place, 

* The Dindigul rock is $80 feet high, and is ingoosssible. I$ was therefore the key of Madura 
on th» northern side, and naturally strengthened by fortifloation. Alagarmalai is 13 miles north of 
Madura and has a height of 1,000 feet. Five miles north of Madura is the famous elephant-rock, a 
solid block two miles long and one-fourth of a mile broad, on one side of which is a rook-out temple. 
The cther isolated rocks are Rangamalai, $0 miles north of Dindigul, (seven miles in circumference) 
Skandamalai and Pasumalsi, four miles from Madura, 
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were not made centres of disaffection and disloyalty by turbulent chiefs or unscrupulous 
governors. The fortification of Madura, however, deserves to be treated in detail, as it was 
the capital city and as Viévan&tha personally undertook its construction. He demotished 
the small Pagjyan fort which surrounded the temple, and constructed a new, more spacious 
and double-walled fort, which encompassed the whole city and defended its people from 
raiders or invaders. The fort had 72 bastions. Each of these bastions was placed under the 
defence of & particular Polygar, who was to maintain in Madura for this purpose a certain 
number of troops. Jt seems thst the maintenance of the bastion troops was insisted on 
even in times of peace. It is unnecessary to point out which bastions were defended by which . 
Polygars. A glance at the Polygar memoirs in the appendices will enlighten the enquirer 
on the point. The important point to be noticed is that this system always kept the relations 
between the King and the Polygars intimate, and made the detection of disloyalty easy 
for the central government. The Polygar troops of the bastion were more or leas hostages 
of their master’s good conduct. The troops of the respective Polygars were, in all probe- 
bility, commanded by officers of their own choice. The nature of the relations between- 
these military officers and the athfnapatis or ambassadors, whom each Polygar stationed at 
the court, is not known. The sthénapati was primarily a civil officer who represented his 
master’s interests in the Naik court, and formed the official channel of communication bet- 
ween the central government and the Pélayam ; but it is not improbable that he had some 
control over his military colleague’s movements. 


The acquisition of Trieh!nopoly. 


It was perhaps the same military purpose that made Visvanatha endeavour, with suo- 
cess, for the acquisition of the city of Trichiriopoly, then in the possession of the Tanjore 
Néik.4? He had, it is true, not a military policy alone in view. He saw that the crowds 
of pious pilgrims, who went to the shrine of Briraigam, were subject to m told difficulties, — 
the danger of internecine wars, the ravages of robbers, the want of roads, the scarcity of rest 
houses, and the discomforts of practically a forest journey. Visvandtha obtained, in return 
for the cession of the fortreas of Vallam, the town of Triohizopoly from the king of Tanjore. 
It was an exchange of immense advantage to both the parties. The possession of Vallam 
80 near Tanjore by a foreign power had naturally been a source of anxiety and alarm to 
Bevappe Naik. It had given rise to constant disputes and petty controversies between the 
two powers. The Naik of Madura used to trouble his brother chief with frequent claims of 
compensation for alleged losses, which his own subjects sustained from the more turbulent 
or greedy of the Tanjore subjects. Visvanaiths maintained that many évil men of Tanjore 
committed theft in his town of Vallam, that this was due to the defective police arrangements 
at Tanjore and so demanded from the latter the repair of the damages. The court of Tanjore 
was not backward in ite grumblings and its demands. It did not only refuse compensation, 
but denied the need for it, and positively put forward counter-demands on similar grounds. 
This fertile source of ill-feeling was removed by the exchange of Trichinopoly for Vallam. 
Tanjore was rid of a thorn by ite side, and Madura gained an important centre of commerce 
and pilgrimage. Visvanitha promptly replaced the old and ruined fort of Trichinopoly by 
a strong and double-walled one as in Madura. He introduced the copious waters of the 


P 








ध Some MSS. attribute the transfer of Trichinopoly to the reign of Virappe, the predecessor 
of Thrumal Naik and some to that of Tirumal himself. Both the versions to which Wilson refers are 
wrong. See J. H. A. S. IV p. 280 
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Kávóri into the ditches that encompassed the walls, constructed streeta, excavated the 
Teppakujam, cleared the thick and dangerous forests which covered the banks of the KAvéri 
and had made travel extremely unsafe; established villages and temples in the 
region thus cleared, and stationed a vigilant police on the road to Brfrabgam in order to secure 
the safety of the person and property of the pilgrims. The result of these salutary mes- 
` sures was seen in the colossal growth of the wealth and prosperity of Trichinopoly, which, 
from this time onward, became one of the most important cities of South India. So pros- 
perous did it become that the Madura Náiks gave up Madura and chose the city on the 
Kávfri for their residence. Situated in a highly fertile, well-watered and picturesque region 
every inch of which was associated by the people with some historic or legendary event, 
Tricainopoly had the further merit of being nearer the northern confines of the kingdom, 
and in consequence a convenient centre from which the movements of the rival princes of, 
Tanjore and Mysore could be easily watched, Strategically it was, with ita rook citadel 
and the double-walled fortifications of Vi$van&tha Náik, what nature and art could com- 
bine to strengthen, while commercially, its situation was au almost ideal one. 
It becomes the caplial. 

Madura, on the other hand, possessed few of these advantages.’ Situated in a level 
sandy, saline tract, the monotony of which is not relieved by any fertile fields or fine rivers, 
easy of attack and difficult of defence, Madura had not one good feature, except the halo of 
ancient tradition and historic greatness, that commended it ss the agreeable residence of a 
monarch. A barren country, a hot withering climate, a desolate and uninteresting neigh- 
bourhood, made it not only weak, but disagreeably hot and unhealthy. True, Viévanatha 
instizuted the feudal aristocracy of the Polygars and entrusted the defence of Madura to 
then. in case of invasions from outside, but the arrangement had the dangers of a double- 
edged sword, in as much as the Polygars themselves were notorious for their lack of loyalty 
and fidelity. Jt was for these reasons that the Naik kings, though invarisbly crowned at 
Madara in the shrine of Mintkshi, always honoured the city of Trichinopoly with their 
presence. With the accession of Tirumal Naik in 1623 Madura became, as we shall soo later 
on, ance again the seat of government, but it was only for a short time. Chokkanftha onoe 
again removed it to Trichinopoly, and it was there that the last Naik monarch, the illfated 
Minakghi, succumbed in the 18th century to Musealman greed and domination. 

SECTION Y. 
THE POLYGAR SYSTEM, 

Having considered the details of the conquest of the peninsula and the measures taken 
for the maintenance of its military security, I shall now proceed to describe the manner 
in which Vifvaniths and his great minister tackled the political and racial problems with 
‘whioh they were, as I have mentioned, confronted at the beginning of their administra- 
tive eareer. Their plan for the distribution af rewards to those who shared the risks, the 
hardships and the glory of their expedition was to set up a olass of military aristocracy, a 
landewnership based on military tenure and administrative service known as the Polygar 
rystem,—a system which, except in regard to the gradations of tenantry and sub-tenantry, | 
had a groat resemblance to the mediaeval feudalism of Europe. A number of pdjayams 
or estates were created throughout the kingdom, and each of theae was bestowed ou a dis- 
tingwshed follower, Telugu or Tamilian. Traditionally there were 72 such estates’ but 
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actually there were, as a reference to the appendices will shew, even more. The head of - 


each estate, the ‘ Polygar ’ as he was called, was more or less a petty king. In the internal 
affairs of his estate, he was practically a despot. In theory, indeed, the suzerain could inter- 
fere, regulate or control ; but in practice he seldom interfered in purely domestic concerns. 


The Polygar's politleal duties. 

The Polygar had, in the first place, to pay tribute, generally & third of his income, to 
the king, or karta as he was generally termed. He had secondly to maintain, in proportion 
to the income of his pélayam, a certain number of troops for the central government and 
present himself, at their head, before the king, whenever summoned on a military undertaking. 
The number of troops he had to maintain depended, as we have already said, on the size of 
his estate and the amount of his revenues. It also perhaps depended on the status or rank 
of the holder. The polygar had, in his military capacity, to defend one of the bastions of 
the new Matura fort and keep a certain number of men there even in times of peace for that 
purpose. He was also to station permanently an agent of his, Sthanapati as he was called, 
to represent his interests in the court. Within his pálawam, the Polygar had onerous duties 
and responsibilities. On him devolved the entire task of looking after the welfare of the 
people living in his fief. He had to administer justice, to clear forests, to found villages, 
to settle poople in unpeopled regions, to extend cultivation, to erect temples, to construct 
irrigation works, to keep 6 vigilant police,—in short to rule his people as king. He was thus 
an extremely powerful individual, but it ought not to be supposed that the multifarious 
nature of his duties made his position too burdensome. The pdjayam was, after all, a very 
small division, Normally it consisted of & dozen villages, and extended from north to 
south and east to west hardly mope than a dozen miles. There was never in all probability 
more than 10,000 people in & single fief, and in moet fiefs, especially ofthe wild and moun- 
teinous perts, the population did not perhaps rise above a few hundreds. 

The Polygar as a Poleeman or Kavalgar. 

The Polygar was not only the sbeolute master of his pálayam, but the policeman of the 
king's territory in his neighbourhood. He was in other words, not only responsible for the 
good government of his estate, but for the security of person and property of the people who 
lived in the king’s villages in the vicinity of his estate. The Polygar was thus invarisbly 
the Kavalgar of the neighbouring region, but he was not necessarily bea Kavalgar. His 
duties might be confined solely to his pájayam and people ; but as between every two pája- 
gams there were invariably some villages of the king, he was in most cases a Kavalgar. It 
was an arrangement st once ingenious and advantageous. It did not only curb the Polygar 
from an unscrupulous raid into the king’s lands, but made him positively responsible for 
their security. The Polygar was not without remuneration for his kival duties. He was 
given either a right to collect certain dues from the people in all the villages which were 
subject to his kéval, or a piece of land in one ot more villages to be enjoyed hereditarily. 
The KAval lands thus bestowed on the Polygar were of course in the government villages, 
and for these he was exempted from texatiort The Polygar in the capacity of Kavalgar 
had to make his own arrangement for the efficient discharge of his duties. Generally he 
appointed ialaydris or policemen in every village in his jurisdiction and detectives to guard 
the roads from one village to another. These talayóris were, as arule, Maravas, or Kallans, 
but there was no rule as to the castes from which they were recruited. The jurisdiction 


# The number was subject to perpetual fluctuation and “increased or diminished. with the 
absence or existence of any one prepondereting power," (Wilson, J. E A. S. 111), 
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of each talayérs was, In case there were no special road wardens, as fdr aa the boundary of the 
- neighbouring village, and according to the established law and custom of the day, they were 
responsible to the KAvalgar for the- seourity of person and property in their sphere of 
authority. Property lost had to be restored by them at any cost, and in case the thief re- 
mained free and the property unrecovered, they had to pay the cost to the loser; for the 
ides then was that, as the owner of property sustained & loss in consequence of & lack of 
police vigilance, the police must pay the penalty and repeir his loss. Jt would appear, 
however, that in towns the police arrangementa were entirely different and under the direct 
oortrol of the government and not the Polygars. 

Such was the arrarigement which Viévanátha made in order to satisfy his Telugu and 
Canarese lieutenants, as well as the Tamil chiefs whom it was policy and wisdom to concilate 
and to gratify. They bec&me petty chiefs with much scope for the exercise of powers goot 
and bed ; and they indeed acquitted themselves, if we are to give credence to the panegyri- 
cal records of the Polygar families, with remarkable distinction as rulers, builders, statesmen, 
and patrons of literary culture. Memoir after memoir speaks of the temples erected by 
them, the roads constructed by them, their clearing of foresta, their endowments to Brahmans, 
their founding of villages, their irrigation works, their choultries and cherities, and so on. 

Their merits and defects. 

And there can be ng doubt that, though many of the Polygar memoirs are myths and 
exaggerations, are the interested statementa of admirers and dependent chroniolers, yet they 
did valuable service to the country in the extension of cultivation and the exploitation of its 
resources. Their service in the 16th century can in fact hardly be over-estimated. They 
were the clearors of forests in an age when the major portion of the country was covered 
by foreste. They were a terror tothe wild beasts which roamed freely in the country and 
devoured men and animals in unexpected momenta and unexpected places. They were 
the saviours of men from the pest of robbers, more numerous and more oruel than the 
wild beasts. They were the cultivators of many waste lands and the civilisers of many ber- 
barous mountain tribes. No place there was, however unhealthy in its climate and however 
disegreeable in its wildness, which did not witness the enterprise and the labour of these 
chiefs. The Palnis, the Anatmalais, the Travancore Hills, the Sirumalais, came to be really 
exploited for the first time by them. They in short introduced civilization in out of the way 
places, settled government where tribal anarchy had prevailed, Politically, materially 
anc. socially their work was invaluable. They were indeed not without defects. They were 
grim hardy men that knew not the softer sentiments of the heart. They were reckless and 
merciless in their wars. Above all, like the feudal barons of Europe, they had, thanks to 
ther training and opportunity, their habitation in the midst of mild and inaccessible regions, 
too much spirit of independence to be absolutely loyal to the central government. To 
Virankths the new landed aristocracy might be obedient, loyal and grateful; but they could 
not be expected to be equally subservient to his successors, espeoially if they happened to 
be feeble and incompetent. We read of many occasions when the Polygars set up their will 
against a ruler who was unable to inflict his stern will or keep a vigorous vigilance over them. 
There was thus in the Polygar system a tendency towards disunion and division of interests, 
whish necessarily weakened the central government. The separatist tendency so far out- 
weighed the unifying that, in the long run, Madura had to tear more her feudal barons than 
her external enemies. Nevertheless the system has on the whole done good, and the credit 
of crganising and systematising it will always be a sound oriterion and lasting monument 
, of the statesmanship of Viévan&tha and’his great minister. 

( To be continued. ) 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPEOIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
BY Dx L. P, TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 58.) 

istd na jamal jd e maAé-h&thiyá'diba-i jiva-Ara! vindoa karai “ [The she-tiger] does not 
think: this [cub of mine] is déstroying [many] living beings like huge elephants, eto." 
4Up. 83). 

loka na jéRai je bist 0094 dtjat “The people does not know which alms is to be 
given" (Adi O.J . 

ja samyakiva na iahal ... . te doza réga-dvega-nu “That [men] do not obtain faith, 
i8 & fault of [the two passions of] attachment and hatred” (Up. 124). 

§ 113. As I have done for rékáe ( ९ 111), I would likewise explain as an optative- 
imperative form j&se, which in Old Western Rajasthant is frequently used aa a comparative 
conjunction in the sense of “as if, as it were." It is obviously from the verb j&sat < Ap. 
Jamal < Skt. jánáH, and is practically the singular form of Braja jánaAu, jánaw. Examples 
of ita employment are: 

jane kupin Kéla “Like Kila incensed, as it were” (Kánh, 74) 

rája karai puhavii narinda | jane jagi avatarsu Inda “ The king rules on the earth, as it 
were Indra descended on the world ” (F 646, 5) 

galé-nai vipal jane kif våhal chai "It is as if jhe] wore & knife on [his] neck” 
(Indr. 74). 

CHAPTER IX. 
: VHRBS, 
n3. Before entering into the consideration of conjugation in general, it will be 
necessary to-give the conjugation of the substantive and auxiliary verb. This is chiefly 
formed from the Sanskrit roots bh (OWR, hovad) and roch (OWR. ackavat), the negative 
form nathi only being from as, The tenses which are formed from bhâ are the following: 

SD4PLE PRESENT: 3rd sing. hw (general form) and hoi, hoya (potical form), both 
from Ap. Aoi < Skt. bhavati ; also havai (Vi. 18, Ja, 10, 13) and Auvat, which were already 
found in Prakrit (Pisohel, $ 475) and apparently still survive in Marwayt Awvai, vhai, 35 
3rd plur. Rw (general form), Awi (Adi. 65, Ctl. 104), hot (Dac, iv), hot (P.). huval (Adi O.) 

COMPOUND PRESENT: is regularly formed by combining with the simple present the 
present tense of the auxiliary verb (a)chava ($$. 114, 118) : 8rd sing. hws chal “ becomes " 
(Up. 2). i 

IMPHBATIVE: 3rd sing, Aww (Sak. 53, 111) from Ap. how < Skt. bhavatw; also had 
(Crá., Up. 59, Sayt. 61, 110) with weakening of w to a according to § 5 (1), Aw (Cra, Ctl, 
Dag.). and haval (Adi C.) 

PazoATIVE: Ist sing. hwjiik (Up. 54); 2nd sing. Aoije (Kal. 42): 8rd sing, Auye (Dag. 1, 
12); 3nd plur. oyo ( P. 416), Aujyo (Bast, 158), hayyo (P. 00). For the derivation of these 
forms see $ 120. 

Furure: 2nd sing. Woisi (Dag., Bh. 91), Auesi (Ci! 96), Awieis (F 063, 58), hosi (Dag. i, 
10) from Ap. ° hoessahi (° si) < Skt. bhavisyasi and Ap. * hossahi (° si) < Skt, * bhosyaei ; 
8rd sing. Àwsai (Dag.) regular form from Ap. hosai (Biddhahem., iv, 388, 418, 4) < Skt. 
* bhosyati ( = bhavisyats ); also husis (Up. 140, Cil. 95), Ausi ( Rato. 184), Ausya? ( F 047), 
hósii (P. 166, 201, 218, 245, 428), hosyat (E 536, ii. 17); hasii (P. 381); 3rd plur, hoisya? 
(Sank. 57), Aasis (P. 622). 

= I believe Marway! husi is from Auai (Aui), by insertion of euphonie v, 
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PuaeuxT PASTIOIPLN: Aiat (Kal, Bh., Adi. oto.), Wiis (Mu, Yog.), Autad (Mu., Up. 
108), haiail (Cal. 14), huta (Up. 129), Adata (Up. 29), hoyata (Dae. xi, 8), Of these forms 
the one most commonly used in the ordinary sense of a present participle is Mai, which 
ia obviously from Ap, kontaŭ (through *hunia according to § 45) < Skt. bhavantakas. 
To the same origin I trace also Aatai, which is used only in tha moaning of the imperfeot 
tense, the intermediate steps in the derivation being formed by Adiad > Awad. Since the 
oommon origin of Alias and harsi, and consequently of, Modern Gujarat! hola and kato, 
High Hindi Aotd and thi eto., has remained unreoogni«ed to the present day, I think it will 
aot be unprofitable briefly to dwell here on this point, with a view to showing their 
dentity. How the Apebhramcea present participle oams to. partake of the character of the 
:mperfeot tense in Neo-Indian vernaculars, I shall explain § 123. Here it will suffice to 
zemark that instanoes of hfia¥ used in the m»aning of the impsrfeot tense are nob wanting. 
in the Up. as: — 

i &pari evadaii sneha Aviad “So great was [his] love for thee” (Up. 149) 

je üpárjil Mial karma “The karman, which had b2en acquired " (Up^165) eto. 3५ 
Now, the* passing of hlial into hataŭ being evidenosd by tho existence of the 
intermediate forms Adia# and Autaii, and the imparfeot m»aning of katat being traceable 
to Afiail itself, we need no other proof to identify the on» with the other. It remains to 
Ehow the origin of the Modern Rajasthani and Hindi forms tho (cho) and thé, which are 
commonly traced to Sanskrit * sthstakah. In favour of this dérivation there is no doubt 
the evidence of the Himalayan dialecte; which exhibit som» forms, like the thayo, thiyo of 
Garhwáli and Naipáli, which seem clearly to point out sthita- as their origin, But, on the 
cther hand, if we come to the vernaculars of Gujarat and Rájput&ná, we find the two 
forms Aato and tho, which are often used the one by the side of ths other (5. Kanaují), 
that there oan hardly be any doubt as to their identity. Indsed the form thai for ordinary 
haia& is already found P, 70. To the tendency of the present participle to b» curtailed 
yhen used for the imperfect, we have another testimony in the form taŭ, whioh also occurs 
P. 681 and has an analogy in Bundeli, where to is commoaly used by the side of the entire 
form kato. The same derivation applies to High. H.nif thi, which I look upon:às & 
contraction from * hatd < hold. That it cannot. be from stha- is born out also by the 
consideration that in such a case it. would be impossible to explain how-sthifa- came to be 
wed as an auxiliary, 3. e. as & principal verb, in a vernacular which possesses no traces of 
a verb like * thin, whilst on the contrary it was suparseded by kalo in Gujarati, where 
1gáwi is of quite common use 

The three forms Auta, héata and hoyata are uninflected and are used only for the 
conditional tense (६ 123) 

Past PARTICIPLB: Aéu, general form, from Ap, Aga ($19) < Skt. bhitakak; also 
Ria (Cra.), 889५५ (Sart. 108), hagu (Up, 196; see $ 50), and hwyat: (P. 322), The 
radical vowel & is commonly, shortened when the terminal vowel following is long, thus 
. kui fem, (Up. 33, Bh. 65, 66), hud maso. plur, (Gil, 87) eto हु 

CONJUNCTIVE PABTIOIPLH: hui (Up., 44); Àwi-ma! (8810. 77) from ४ hiii < hs 
(9०० § 181); also hoi-nai (Sasi. 78) : 

ISXIRITIVE : howd (Indr.' 80), weak form from Ap, Aoevvall < Skt. ° bhaveyyakam. 

Nous o» AGENOY : Àw*ahára (Up. 179), hunéhrs (Up. 101), #&74/४ (ibid), all from- 
Apabhramea ° Aonaha-kira ($ 185) . : 


D 





3६ Up. 44 we have kuta “it was," and Up. 227 Autd “they were. 
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This verb generally admite of the substantive meaning only, except for the participial 
forms, which are also capable of being employed in the auxiliary function. An exception 
is found in the following passage from F 644, where & present tense form is used as an 
auxiliary in connection with a pest participle : 

virddhand hui hui * An offence has been made ". 

$ 1x4. The other verb, to wit achavaf, ia oapable of both the substantive and the 
auxiliary meaning. It is from Ap. accha: < Skt. recÁais, for whioh see Pisohel's Prakrit 
Gramm., $$ 57, 480. According to § 2, (4) the initial a is commonly dropped. The 
following forms from this verb are evidenced 

SiMPLE PRESENT: let sing. chad (Bh. 39, P. 342), chë ( P. 417, § 11, (4)); 2nd sing, 
achai (F728, £0). chai ( P, 842); 3rd sing. acka: (Kal. 48, P. 7, 416, F 646, 7), chai (Kal, 
Yog., P.) ; lst. plur, chë (Ratn. 173); 2nd plur. acha# (Kal. 41), chad (Kal, 29, 40), used 
in substitution for the 2nd singular (of, $ 117): 3rd plur. achat (Kal. 5), cha: (Adi, 68), 
chi (Yog. iv, 119), 

PRBSERT PARTICIPLE : chatail (Xog. iii, 66, Cal. 18, Sant. 75) from Ap. acchantati < Skt, , 
* rechaniakai.. - 

$113. The negative form nathi is from Ap. naitht < Skt. sá'sii, according to ६ 48. 
It is used for the substantive as well as for the auxiliary verb, and it does not change for 
persons or numbers. The same is the case with a#ht, ralihi in the Prakrit, where both 
these forms are used for all persons of singular and plural alike (of. Pisohel, $ 498). 
When employed in the function of an auxiliary, Old Western Rájasth&ni nathi is generally 
combined either with present participles to form the present, sa in : 

nathi kaki “Are not being told” (Up. 8), 

or with past participles to form the pluperfeot as in the examples: 

had báharai nathi nisari “ I (fem.) had not gone out” (P. 808) 

Hivárai aji nagara-gramé’dika-ni shiti nathi thas “ At that time cities, villages oto. had 
not yet been established " (Adi C.) 


Cf. the exemple : jai na honti "If they were not" quoted by Dr. Hoernle, p. 884, n. 1 
of hia Gaudian Grammar - 

§ 116. All the various forms of the verb may be derived from the verbal root, which 
is practically obtained from the third singular of the simple present deprived of the -$ 
termination. Verbelroote fall into two olassee, vis. consonant and vocal. The former 
which are by far the commoner, appear still to retain the original thematic a of Prakrit 
and Sanskrit before the - termination, whilst the latter, they generally ending in a vowel 
made up by the contraction of the original root with the thematic G, have lost every trace 
of it and may be desoribed as practically adding the -i termination to the radical vowel 
directly. Examples: 


Old Western R&jasthánt Apabhramca Sanskrit 
goes cen 

Root Present Present , . Present 

> kar — kar-a-i « karai « * karais 
dg johan —— ^ bend < had < bharati 
थे pid = picheri < pucchai < prochati 
S ira -— rahad «< rahal < —— 
(Ehime  kMá « [Tn < ६80०8 

3 gid _ di4 < dei < * dayati 
$$] - hui < hot < bhavati 
dho - dhos < dhovat < *dhovais 
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In some cases, howover, vocal roots too may optionally take a (preceded by y or v) 
before the -i termination, as in the examples: 

ja-ya-t (P. 208) for já- < Ap. já$ <Skt. yit 

tha-ya-i (P. 258) for ihá- < Ap. that < Skt. © sthaty 

pi-ya-i (P. 425) or pi-va ( F 535, iv, 3) for pl-i (Dag. ix) « Ap. piai < Skt. pibati 

In the onse of óegi (infinitive dvavad “to come”) we have not the thematic element 
` va added to & vooal root, but an original consonantal root, namely áv-a-i, derived from 
Apabbram ga átal < Skt, áydii (See Pisohel's Prakrit Grammar, § 254). In joyai, whioh is 
not unfrequently used by the side of jos (infinitive jovad “to see”), it may be doubtful 
whether (y)a ‘3 to be regarded as a thematic addition to the Old Western Rájastháni root 
jo or rather as a survival of the original thematic ain the Apabhramca form joai<Skt. 
dyotate. I am, however, inclined in favour of the former explanation. 

§ x17. In Old Western Rajasthant the simple present is on the whole conjugated on 
the identical paradigm as in Apabhramga, except that A is dropped in the terminations of 
the 2nd person of the singular and all persons of the plural § 37, (1)). Ex.: 


Apabhramca O. W. Rájastháni Guja. itt Marwa;t 
Ist sing.: kar-a-@ > kar-a-i > kart "5 kart 
2nd sing.: kar-a M > kar-a-i > kare , karat 
(karasi > kar-a-ei; easy IS 

3rd sing.: kar-a-i > kar-a-i > kare , karai 
lst plur.: kar-a-Aü > kar-a-i —— ; —— 
- kar-8 > — ; kart 
2nd plur.: kar-a-hu > kar-a-ü > karo ; karo 
8rd plur.“ kar-a-hi > kar-a-i > kare karai 

The above synopsis, which exhibita only standard forms, is to be completed by the 


remarks following है 

let SINGULAR: The ending ° a-Ẹ is often either weakened into °# (६ 11, (1), as in 
bolts ( Das. iv), dhar-ü ( Cal. 10), or contracted into °@ ( § 11, (4)), as in kart (Cr&.), 
lak- (ÇAL) In the MS. Dag. ix, there is an instance of °a-€ turned into ४-६, to wit: 
bola “I say”. 

20D SINGULAR: The -i termination is sometimes irrationally nasalized, thus kar-a-! 
(Up. 208). The forms in ‘si are very rare and, as I have met them only in bálárabodhae 
on Jain works in Prakrit it may be that they are somehow due toan influence of this 
language. Before -si, thematic a is optionally substituted by + or e. Examples are: 
sahasi (Bh. 71), anubhav-i-si (Bh. 28), kar-esi (Bh. 52,77), lah-e-si (Bh. 62, Qtl. 88) 
rüc-e-5i (Indr. 76), whereof the last ones seem to be coinciding with the corresponding 
forms of the e conjugation in the Prakrit. In the MSS. Kal. and Up. there are many 
instances of forms ending in *a-d, °a-#, °&. Of these, the forms in *a-8 are in prevalence in 
KaL, which is the older of the two MSS., whereas Up., which is dated in the year Samvat 
1567, has no forms iu °a-, but only in °a-4, °, Examples are: from Kal, : nasdd-a-d (16), 
£obl-a-8 (27), ch~a- (29, 39), pál-a-8 ch-a- (30), tdr-a-d (29), ch-d (30); from Up.: dekh-4 
ch- (84), samácar-a-4 ch-a-* (51), bais-a- ch-a-d (54), nigam-a-t ch-a- (61) eto. Sporadic forms 
in १4 are also found in other texte, as: kar-d and vaed occurring in the Vasentavtlésa, 
42, 82, and vich-4 occurring Deg. i, 12. I explain all these forms as 2nd plurals nasalized, 


^ 
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used in substitution for the singular. Instances of the plural having supsraeded the 
singular are quite common in Old Western Rajasthan, and in all other vernsculars 
generally. For the change a > aa see § 11. (b) , 

SRD SINGULAR: Agreeably to § 10, (1), the ending °a-t is often weakened into *i, as in 
the examples: oh-t (Yog. passim), dp+, rakt, mgs (C&l), kaki (P. 188), lah-i, rah+ 
(Rs. 2). F646, 8 ^a3 is contracted into *; ($ 10, (8)): bhai. Not untrequently the 
plural termination - is substituted for the singular, as in: di-i (Kal. 1, Gr&), kÀá-i (Dag., 
F 535,iv, 3). Isolated forms are; ch-a-4 (Kal. 1) and pác-é-a (P. 507), the latter occurring 
at the end of & verse 

lst PLURAL: As in the case of the Ist singular, the ending °a-§ is liable to be both 
contracted into ‘E, and simplified into *à. Ex.: jáM (Ratn. 161), laht (Dag. i, 4). The 
use of the ending *4 is apparently confined to the two MSS. Ádi O. and Sasi., which have 
been shown to be representatives of the Eastern tendency and to be of a comperatively 
recent date. Two instances of Ist plurals in "है, however, occur already in the Vasania 
vilása, a MS. which is dated in ths year Sz«vat 1503. Ihave no difficulty in explaining 
the ending "8 as a derivation from ^a-8, through the terminal °w being weakened to a 
(६ 11, (5 We have just seen that for the 2nd singular Kal, employs both the °a-# and 
the *a termination. The same must have been the case here. Certain it is that the 
forms in °& are more recent than those in °a-f, and their use has boooms peouliar of 
Marwari. Possibly the reason that lead to adopt the unusual contraction in ° is that of 
making & distinction between the Ist and 2nd parsons plural, which in standard Old 
Western Rájasth&nt are identical, but for tha former bsing nasalized. This is also born 
out by the analogy of Gujaráti, which appsars to have completely abandoned the proper 
termination °a-f, and substituted ^i-e (the ending of the 8rd sing. present passive) for it 
(Bee § 187) f 

SBD PLURAL: Nasslisation is very commonly omitted, as in Modern Gujarátt and 
Marwart. In postry the: Sanskrit’ ending °a-nts is not rarely mot with, ex.: kar-a-45 
(Ry. 31, vi. 40), vas-a-Mi (Vi. 49), bhat-a-A5, 3á3-a-n5, (Vi. 18), Aw-ati “They become 
(Rs. 31), pám-a-i (P. 76 

The Old Western’ Réjasthiut simple present generally retains its original indicative 
present meaning, and only occassionally is employed to give the meaning of the conjunctive 
or of the future. Examples of the latter employment are ` 

jima svåmi-nal lahad pasáya “So that I may obtain the favour of the lord” (P. 496) 

raya apamina Dantila-nai karai | tehz wpáya mai karivaŭ “I must achieve that means 
[by which] the king should slight Dantila " (P. 289) 

mujha-sil kisit karai te dosa “ How-could he find fault with met " (P. 215) 

vipa del kai mara’ castra. Should I poison [him] or kill [him] with the sword $” 
(P. 284) o `" 

det dukha asamina “I will cause [him] an incomparable pain” (F 783,54) 

$118.. The compound or definite present is formed by adding to the simple present 
the present tense of the auxiliary verb (a)chavall (8$. 114). Examples are: 

18T SINGULAR : 148 cha “I am going” (P. 296) 

&ghái1 cht * Y &m' opening " (Adi C.) i 

'2xD SINGULAR: bahai chai “Thou art saying ” (Cra.) 

_ joi chat “ Thou keepest looking ” (8880. 71) i 

SBD SINGULAR: bhamal chai “ He is wandering about " (Dd. 1) 


s 
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1sr PLUBAL: 167 chal ame “ We are.going " (P. 649) 

amhe karañ chat ^ We are doing” (Sas; 115) eto 

Modern Gujarétt adopts the same form and so also Márwárt, except that it changes 
«M, caai into AB, hai eto 

$ 1x9. The impsrative tense is mide up partly of the old potential, partly of the old 
imperative, and partly of the present indioative, `` 

lst SINGULAR: Does ‘nowhere odour in the pure imperative meaning, but is 
obviocsly formed from the lat- singular ‘present indicative. In the last of the examples 
quoted at the end of § 117, det-mvy-b3 o»a3id»red as an imporative a3 well. 

26D SINGULAR: Ends in ° tas in-Apabhran¢a (° $, "6, sea Pisohel's Prak. Gr., § 461). 
Ex.: svi ( Bh. 102, Indr. 100), virami ( Bh: 23, Indr. 18), kari ( Kal. 89, Adi O., P. eto). 
With -oots ending in *á the *$ termination contracts with this vowel (§ 14), ‘as in 
the examples: thé (Indr, 100), 3.(P. 217), kdyars tha ma ma “Do not bos coward |" 
(Œ. 198). In poetry ,° ê is often substituted for ° +, ox.: karé ( P. 250, 255), 193 (P. 223, 
288), ghdlé (K&uh, 78), bolé (F 722, 4) eto... Quite exceptional are forms in * e in prose, 
like Eche and thaye whioh ooour in 4di0: When used in poetry, the ending ?é is no 
.doubt mtroduced only to suit the exigenoles of prosody, when a long.quantity is required. 
I would explain it either as a survival of an intermadiate form betwesn Sanskrit, ° dh and 
Apabh-amea and Old Western Rajasthant * ४, ° i, or —whioh is practically the same—as a ` 
lengthening of the latter vowels. For oompsrison's sake Jet m» quote Old Western 
‘Rajasthant jo8 (P. 358), which is identioal with Apabhraqcs joi (Siddhahem., iv, 364; 368), 
from Sanskrit *-dyotek (Pischel; ६१401), ‘In‘P. there 00077 three instances of forms in 
* gi, namely rahai (P. 480, 628) and bhai (P. 533), waich are possibly but strong forms of 
rahi, Echt &ooording 1 4,' (2) eee MC 

380 - SINGULAR: Ends iw ° ad (weak form १४, § 11, (1) ) asin the Apabhramca, from 
Sanskrit ° atw. Examples: chai (Kal. 7, 19), Aa (F. 644) 

187 PLURAL: Is apparently identical with. the Ist plural of the present indicative, as 
in the Apabhramga. The two examples, however, which I have mst with in Dag. are not 
nasalized : ma that “Let us not become!” (Dag. i, 13), ams lahu “Lob us take!” 
(Dag. i, 4) 

2ND PLURAL: Takes the termination ° aë ( * v); from Apabhramca ° aku < Skt. * atha 
Examp;es are: karat (Bh. 9),, swaad. (P. 29), jou (Bh. 15, 74, P. 291), dvay (Adi C.), dis 
(P. 294) eto. The ending *a& is sometimes, though very rarely, ohanged to * iv, as in: 
padikkhasiw (Bh. 8), bhasávis (P. 25) ; 

BED PLUBAL: The regular ending otight to be. af (°F) as in the present indicative, 
' from Apabhramoa ° ahi. The only instanoe of this form I have' come across is Indr. 76 
where the MS. in Florence (F 579) reads palai, and that in the India- Offioó Library 
(B. 1561, o.) padad. l 

The prohibitive imperative is -formed by the aid of the prohibltive'adverbs, for which 
see $ 103. For the prohibitive-imperative’ futute see § 121 

8120. “Of the preeaüve tense-or,a3 10 18 commonly, though improperly, termed, 
respectful Imperative, Old Western Rijasth@at presents more evidence than any of the’ 
modern cognate.vernaoulars, Whilst in.the latter the use of this tense is -confined- to the 
2nd person singular.and plural, in Old Western Råjasthânt traces.are still surviving of the 
use of other persons also, namely of the Ist and 3rd singular... From this we may gather 
that in crigin this tense was regularly, conjugated through all persons and numbers. . The : 
terminations for the persons that are evidenced are the following 
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ler SINGULAR: ° ijl > "aji?, 
2xp AND SRD SINGULAR; " ije ° aje, 
2ND PLURAL: "ijo > ^ajo or? iyo > ° afyo 
Observe that y is often substituted for j, according to § 22, and after vocal roots 
the í initial in the termination is commonly dropped, or rather absorbed into the forc- 
going vowel ($ 14). Illustrations of the various forms are f 
ler SINGULAR; hwjii (Up. 54) 
2wD SINGULAR! karije (Bh. 44), janije (Bh. 21, P. 564), 2518 (P. 251), kotje (Kal. 42) 
SED SINGULAR: Awye (~ Sanskrit astu, Dac. i, 12), 10646 (P. 167, 812; of. Marathi, 
pahije and Gujarati joie) l 
2ND PLURAL; surijo, *jyo (P. 629, F783, 68, F716, i, 7), karajyo (Bh. 3, F 724),` 
jajyo (P. 553), säbhalayo (F 535, ix, 2, F 783, 63), padayo (P. 553), koyo (P. 416), hayyo 
(P. 96), tkáyyo (P. 317) 
Modern Gujaráti has * aje; ° ajo and Márw,t ° ajai, ° ijai, ° ajye ; ° ajo, ° tjo, ° ajyo. 
Lassen was the first, I believe, to assume the Sanskrit prceative as the origin of these 
respectful imperative forms (Inst. Ling. Pracr., 357), but his theory was afterwards refuted 
by Dr. Hoernle, who advanced the opinion that the ‘so-called' respectful imperative is but 
“a regularly conjugated passive verb, which has assumed an active sense” (Gaudian | 
Gramm., § 499): I do not think this is exactly correot. In my opinion, we should 
rather say that it is an old precative, which has assumed the terminations of the present | 
indicative tense. This seems to have already been the osse with the Prakrit, since i 
Prakrit Grammarians testify to the existence of forms like हैक, kosjuss (Kiamcdtsvara 
iv, 20), dejjaht (Hemacandra, iv, 888, 3) eto. Thus I trace Old Western Rajasthan! Awjiü 
to Apsbhrarca *kcjjad, a form equivalent with Aojjómi, which ocours in the Ardha- 
mágadbt and Jainamahérattri (Leumann’s Daeaveyáliyasutia, 621, 43; Jacobi's Méharagiri 
Erzählungen 29, 19); and similarly Old Western Rajasthan? kotje to Apabhraton *hoefjaht, and 
Old Western Rajasthant iarijyo to Apabhranca ° karejjakw. That hoije and kavtjyo are not 
passive forms ‘is rhown by the short vowel -t-, which points out that °ije is uot from 
igjaht, in which case we ought to have °ijal as in the passive, but from ° ejjahi 
Another feature, which distinguishes the precative from the passive in Old Western | 
Rájasthárt, is that ^ at, * ag are always contracted into °¢,°o in the former, never in the _ 
latter. This practically means that for the precative the contraction of the vowels took. 
place during the period of transition of Apabhrarsa into Old Western Rajasthant, whilst. 
for the passive it took place only afterwards 
§ rar. In Old Western Rajasathant the simple Iutufe is formed in the sigmatio way . 
as in Apsbhramgs. In the latter language the following sigmatio forms are evidenced 
lst sing. karisw (Siddhahem., iv, 396, 4), påvisw (Ibid.), phwtiisu (Siddhahom., iv, 422, 
12), rksesw (Biddhahem., iv, 414, 4), 8rd sing. kosal (Siddhahem., iv, 888, 418, 4), 
(Siddhahem., iv, 414, 4)- Theses few Apabhramca forms exactly coinciding in their 
terminations with the corresponding ones of the Old Western R&jasthint, we are entitled 
to conclude that the sigmatio future is conjugated on quite the same paradigm in 
Apabhramga as well as in Old Western Rajesthint. I give below the complete table of, 
the terminations occurring in the latter 
]sT SINGULAR : ° Hou, ^ isi, ° oN, Fey (° 4-08, ^ asi, ° aoti, ^ oe) ° tsa 
2ND AND SRD SINGULAR Fei, ° isya, isal, * tei (° a-si, asii, ° ¢-syat eto.) - 
° ३% | | te ` a ty न - 
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IBT PLURAL: ° ieit, ° 1-8yaf, ° $-59४ ( * awit eto.) 

SND PLURAL: "i-eiw, "३3-39 (° a-siw eto.) 

SBD PLURAL: ° 4-61, ° si, ° i-syas, ° i-sal (° 6-68 eto.) ° i-aaf. 

- Illustrations of the various forms are the following: 

LST SINGULAR: jåisu (Up. 105), bolisu (Pr. 1, Ctl, 1, P 7), karisi (P. 427), dharisit 
(P. 178), thwtasys (F 636, 1), kahisa (F 788, 8); 

SND SISGULAR: jåisi (Up. 106, Bh. 81), Awisit ( F 663, 58); 

Sap SINGULAR: kakisis (Gr&.), desit (Up. 98), mülisyai (Adi O.), karisai (Dag. iv), lahaets 
(P.-174), jámisi (Adi O.) 

LBT PLURAL :'boljsd (Dag.) pámisu (Up. 56), karisyal (Up. 50), marisyaŭ (S259. 110) 
apajwyt. (Adi C.) ; 

SND PLURAL: iÀáisiw (Adi O.), jipteyad.(Ibid.) 

SRD PLURAL: kahjs (Hs. 200), dharasya! (F 585, li, 21), évisal (P 524) 

Focal roots may optionally loose the 3 initial in the ‘terminations, aas in the 
examples: lene (Ry. 28), kosi (Cal. 61), thdsis (P. 684), járiü (Up. 179), jåsi (Yog. ii, 88) 
Cf. £pabhramea Rosai (Pisohel's Materialien z. Kenn. d. Apabhr., 888, 418, 4), which is 
used by the side of Aoisat (Ibid., 395, 2). | 

Instead ‘of the thematio vowel i, e is not unfrequently found between the root and 
the terminatione. Ex.: karesid (P. 118), bolesi (Çil. 1), páckésal (P. 141), koesi (Bh. 93), 
jdeni ' Up. 105), karesy® (Re. 207), dharesis (Vi. 6), karesis (P. 524). No doubt such form) 
are tc be explained as pertaining to the e- conjugation of Prakrit and Apabhramea. Cf. 
Prakrit karekit (HAls, 724) and Apabhramca rûsesw (Siddhahem., iv, 414, 4). 

The forms with thematio a are derived from those with i, according to § 4, In 
Modem Gujarati and Márwáüri the former are of general use. The Gujaráti terminations 

tga, ° age; ° age, ° igR (° agi), * ago, ° age are derived from the Old Western R&jasthant forms 
with sya, according to the particular process mentioned in the Introduction amongst the 
features of Gujaratt. The Ist person only is from Old Western Rijasthint ° isa 
( < £pebhramos * 188), and hae 9 to s with the remaining forms.. In MarwAjt the 
sigmasio future has been superseded by that with À, and nowadays it is used only in the 
singular. But Jaipur has retained it, wd exhibits the following terminations: ° asy 
"asi, ° asi, °asy8, “asyo, *asi. Observe the contractions °i,°8, which are peouliar of 
Márwi|i and Eastern Rajasthani, Gujarati having ^e, °% (weak form) in their stead, As 
seen above, forms like jatisi and épajiey’ already occur in ddi C 

The 2nd person singular and plural of the sigmatio future is often nsed with ma 
(§ 103) to give the meaning: of the prohibitive imperative. This construction, which I 
. would call fuiure-imperatite, may be traced as back as Prakrit and Apabhramea, since an 
insteroe thereof, possibly derived from the Apabhramea, is already found in the Jeine- 
mibaragtrt of Dharmadása's Uvaesamálà, to wit: må kahisi (gatha 123). Old Western 
Rájas-h&nt examples are: ma karisi (P. 485, 537), ma rahisi (vi. 8), ma pádisi (K&nb. 73), 
ma karisiu (Up. 18, P. 295), karasyo m2 (F 606), ma desi (Indr. 8) 

Of the periphrastio future with ed ( > Jo), which is nowadays extant in Jaipur, T 
have fund two instances, the one ocourring in P. and the other in Up. Here they are 

za bolai -li (8rd sing. fem.) “ [If] thou wilt not speak” (P. 310), and 

amke pachai karí-lá (181 plur. maso. “ We will do [it] afterwards” (Up. 288) 


7 ~ ‘(To be continued.) 
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VATSYAYANA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYABHASYA. 
BY Mahamabopadhyaya SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, A, PED., MRASB., F.A.8.B. 
Vatsyayana preeeded.Dignága. . . 
(190 Vátey&áyana, author of the Ny&yabhásya, must have flourished before Digniga as tne 
latter criticises him. VAtsyayans observes :— ,, 

Manasaka indriyabhavénna vicyan ..lakrasüntaramiti. Tanirdniarasomaciricoaitat 
graiystavyamiti paramatamapratisiddham anwmalamili hi tantrayubith. (Nydyabhdsya 1-1-4) 

“ A different definition (of perception) is not giver- since the mind is a sense-organ. 
This is to be deduced from the declaration ‘of another system (the Valtesika which acknow- 
ledges the mind to be a sense-organ) ; and it is an axiom of philosophy that ‘if I do not 
oppose a theory of my opponent, it is to be understood that I accept it' " 

Dignaga oriticles the above observation in a verse of the Pramdsasamuccays, the 
Tibetan version of which is quoted below :— __ 

Bde-sogs gshal-bya min-pa-Àam NEL 
Dwaii-po gshan yod yid-dwai-po an. a 
Bkag-pa-med-phyir thob-ce-na —— — 
Dwai-po gshan-gyi sgra-don-med . | _ . 

(The Tibetan version of ‘Pramdsasamuccaya called Tshad-ma-kun-lasbiuspe, 
Chap. 1, contained in Tangyur, Mdo, volume Oe). ` Ue 

The original Sanskrit text of the verse is quoted by V&oaspati Mira thus :— 

i Na sukhâdi pramsyam vå — WE 
. Mano vástindriyáMaram |. c 
Anisedkádupüttam cd... "E" 
. Anyendriya-rutam vrihá. |j = » t 
(Praméasasamucoaya, Vicaspati Mikra in his Nydyavériika-tétparya EA 1-1-4) 

* Pleasure eto, are nota distinct object of Knowledge; nor is the mind a separate 
sonse-organ; if non-opposition signified acceptance it was useless to enumerate ‘other 
sense-Organs : 

M Vatsyayana preceded perhaps Vasubandhu too 

Vasubandhu,-a Buddhist logician, controverte-the theory of syllogism as expounded in 
the Nyéyastira~by maintaining «that a syllogiam consists. of- two parte: (avayava), vis. a 
proposition (pratij&4) and a reason” (hetuy'&nd that the example (udéharana) does not form a 
mecesaary part of it, Udyctakara, author of the Nyéyavériika,: while. defending the 
Nyéyastira from this attack of Vasubandhu refers to the Buddhist logician by the term 
“f anye " (others) thus :— = 1 

Biddho drgfénia ttyanye (Nydyavériika 1-1-87) pe se 

** Others say that the example is superfluous!” C COND ES 

Vacaspati Mifrs.in his Nyéyavériika Tdiparyatikd says that the term “anye” refers 
+o Vasubandhu whose view he quotes as follows 
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Aira Vasubandhund pratij Rádaya trayo avayavéh durvihitå Akiapáda lakianena ityukiam 
(Mydyavartikatétparyatika 1-1-37). “Here Vasubandhu observes that the three parte of a 
syllogism as defined by Aksap4da (author of the Nyiyasitra) aro disingenious”.1 

VAtsyAayans in his Nydyabhaeya gives an elaborate exposition of the three parts of a 
syllogism, but does nob oppose, nay even refer to, the antagonistic view of Vasubandhu. 
This shows that Vasubandhu lived before Udyotakara and Vácaspati Misra but after 
Witey&yana. 

Vatsyayans quotes the Arthasastra. 

* Anviksiki”” which is used in the sense of philosophy comprising the Samkhya, Yoga 
and Lok&yato, is extolled in a verae of the Arthasésira (Chapter on “ Vidy&samuwddeja " or 
erumeration of sciences) thus :— 

Pradipak sarva-vidyindm updyah sarvakarmasám | 
Abrayah sarva-dharmásüm saivadAnvikg iki matá || 
. (Arthakástra, Chap. I). 

“The Anviksik? (Philosophy) is known always to be the lamp of all sciences, the means 
of all actions and the support of all virtues ”, 

Vátayüyana, who takes Anvikgikt in the restricted sense of Logio (Nyáya) quotes, in his 
Nydyabhésya (1-1-1), the above verse with a little modification thus :— 

Seyam Anvikpiki pramánádi-padárthair vibhajyamáná 
Pradipah sarva-vidyánám wpáyak sarvakarmanóm | 
Atrayah sarvadharmatin vidyoddeie prakirtité || (Nydyabhdsya 1-1-1) 

“The same Anviksikt divided into sections on Pramaga eto. has been dezoribed in the 
Chapter on Vidyoddeéa (enumeration of sciences) as the lamp of all sciences, the means of 
all actions and the support of all virtues". 

Now the Arthaiésira, from which the verse has been quoted is supposed by some 
sctolars to be the work of Kautilya (better known as Cágakya), Prime minister of Candra- 
gupta who reigned about 8268.0. Vatsyayana who quotes the Arthaidstra cannot there- 
fors be older than the 4th century 8. 0. " 

VatsyAyana knew the Mahabhisya. 

Vateyayana in his NyáyabAd,ya 5-2-10 gives as an example of “the inocherent ” 
{apérthaka) a sentence which seems to have been taken verbatim from the MaAábAásya 
of Patafijali. : The sentence runs thus :— y 

Data-dalimani sadapipah 

Kuxiam ajájinam palalapindah dE 

(Mahabhasya 1-18, and Nyayabhásya 5-1-10). 

“ Ten pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, 

goat’s skin and a lump of sweets.” 
_1 The Jains Logiolan Siddhassns Divåkara, who flourished about 533 A.D., refers in his Nydydvatéra 
pos eee uni sis domam ua erae die महा Spe ait Logh Gniarvyips, the internal 

le prede or the connection between the middle term (etu) and the msjor term (sddhya) is 


पुरा stad enough in ing a thesis and the example (dej/dnía) cited from outside is altogether useless, 
i Divákera writes :— 


Antarvydplysies eddhyasya siddher bahirudáhrtih : i 
Vyarthd sydd tadasdbhéveapyowa Nytyavido vidub || 
(N i of Siddhaeens Divi&kare, verse 30, edited by Satis Ohandre Vidyabhusana and published 





Research Society of Calcutta). 
*Hixperis in Logic (such as Vasubandhu ] dien HM an example from. aikads la useless 
becwuse a thesis can be established by the inseparable connection alons, and because the 
vx&-nple even H dited serves no purpose if thoro is no such internal inseparable connection.” हि 
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As Pateñjali lived about 150 5. 0., Vátey&áyana, auth or of the Nydyabhasya, must have 
flourished after that date. 


Vatsyayana was posterior to Nagarjuna. 

The Nydyaséira contains certain aphorisms which refer to the doctrines expounded in 
some well-known Buddhist works, These aphorisms do not constitute an essential part of 
ihe Nyfyastira, and were ovidently interpolated into it before or during the time of 
Vàátsy&yana who wrote commentary on them. Hence Vatsyayana must have flourished 
after the composition of the Buddhist works, the doctrines of which are referred to and 
criticised in the Nyüyasüira. Certain passages of the Nydyastira, together with their 
corresponding passages from a Buddhist work called the MádAyamiba-Sütra are quoted 
below to show that Vatsyayana lived after Nagarjuna the author of the Buddhist work :— 


1. Na svabkdvasiddhirfipel,tkaivdi (Nyé- 
ya-süira, 4-1-39) 
Things cannot be self-existent owing to 
their inter-relationg."' 
Váteyayann commenting on this skira 
cays that a thing is long in relation to an- 
other thing which is short and Vice-versa. 


There is not found any thing which is long 


or short by itself, and hence “na svabkáva- . 


siddhir bhévindm”’—there is no self-exis- 
tence of things (Nyfyabhd.ya 4-1-39). 

2. Na san näsan na sadasad asatsator 
vaidharmydi (Nytyasütra 4-1-48). 

'** A thing is neither existent nor non-exis- 
tent nor both owing to the mutual incongrui- 
ty of existence and non-existence,” 

Vateyayans explains this stra as follows :- 

A thing cannot, prior to its production, 
be oxistent inasmuch asit is absurd fors 
thing which is already existent to come into 
existence; ib can neither be non-existent 
Eecauee there must be some material from 
which a thing is produced ; and similarly ‘it 
cannot be both existent and non-existent 
owing to tho mutual incongruity of these 
two conditions, Prás nispatter niepattidhar- 
makam nésat eto, (Nydyabhd: yo 4-1-48). 

8. Na pradipa-prakásavat tatsiddheh 

(Ny4ya-stira 2-1-19). हि 


* No, it oocurs like the Jumination of a, 
lamp." ` 


1. Na hi svabhévo bhévdndm praiyayádisu 
vidyate (Mddhyamika stirs, Chap. I.) 

« There is no self-existence of things owing 
to their mutual relationship |” 

[The doctrine of relation is explained in 
the Médkyamika séira, chapter I, entitled 
the Pratyaya-rarik:d] 


2. Nasan nisan na sadasan dharmo sir- 
variate yadá (Mddhamika sttra, Chap, VII), 

“ There cannot be production ‘of w thing 
which .is oxistent, non-existent or both." 


* 


(The doctrine of production, wipáda, is 
explained in the MdAyamika-sütra, Chapter 
VU called the Saswkriapartksd.) 


3. Pradipak ‘svaparitmanoh | samprakésa- 
yitá yatha, 
(Madhyamka-stira Chap. VII.) 
“Just asa lamp illuminea itself as, well 
as other objects.” | Z 
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Vateydyana in explaining this sitra re- 
ma-ks as follows :— 

Yathd pradipa-prakéiah prad/pántara-pra- 
báiam  amiaresa grhyte, taht prominin 
pramandatoram antaresa grhyantaiti. 

(Nydyabhasya 2-1-19.) 

«Just as the lumination of a lamp is ap- 
preaended without the lumination of another 
lamp, so an evidence of right knowledge is 
avospted without a further evidence.” ; 
4 Méyd-gandharva-nagara-mrga-tr mkA- 
vad-vél, 

(Nytyasitra 4-2-32). 


* The concept of things is like a jugglery, 
the city of the oelestial quiristera or & 


5, Vartaméndbhfvah patatah patitapatita- 


oya-Edlopapatter, 
(Nydyas&ira 2-1-37). 


*t The present time is non-existent because 
-the falling down of an object relates to the 


time during which the objeot fell down and 


to she time during which it will fall down.” 


(Vátyyáyama commenting on this sétra 
says that the path traversed is the portion 


which has already been passed over and the , 


time related to it is the past time ; the path 
to be traversed is the one which has not yet 


been passed over and the time related there- | 


to :s the future time—there is no third path 
wh-oh is being traversed nor is there any 
time which is called vartam dna the present), 


4. Yathá miyt yathd scupno gandharva- 
nagaram yathd Tathotpadastathd shina tathá 
bhanga uddhi tam. 

(M ádhyamiba-süira, Chap. VIL). 

“The origination, continuance and cessa- 
tion of a thing are said.to be like a jugglery, 
& dream or the oity of the celestial quiris- 
ters." 

5. Gatam na gamyate tával | 

Agatam naiva gamyate | 

Gatégatavinirmulian | 

Gamyamánam na gas yate, || 
(Mádhyamika.sátra, Chap. II). 

“We are not passing a path whioh hae 
already been passed, nor are we passing 
that which is yet to be passed ; the existence 
of & path, which has neither been passed 
Dor is yet to be passed, is beyond compre- 
hension.” 


V isyayana was posterior to the author of the Lanka vathra-sttra 
There are paseages in the Ny yasûtra which were evidently interpolated into it from 
the Latkévattra-siira. Vatayayana, who explains them in his Nyđyabhâå ya, must have 
been posterior to the author of the Laskteatéra-stitra from which they were taken, Some 


of the passages are cited blow :— 

L Buddhyd vivecamát tu bhdvdnan yithd- 
imydnupalabdhih 

(Nydya-siira 4-2-28) 


1, Buddhyà rivicyamdndndny svabhivo nå- 


“adh és yate . 


(Laàikâ vatára-s&ira, Chap. 11 and Chap. X) 
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* There is no essence in things inasmuch 
as they are discerned by our intellect.” 
(This refers probably to Vijidnaváda), 


2, Sphatikeapi aparéparoipalieh k»amkal- 
våd vyaHindm ahetwh. 

(Nydasütra 3-2-11), 

Notpattivinésakdranopalabdheh (N y d ya- 
siira 3-2-13), 


“ Even in the oase of a crystal there is no 
cause for the production of one after an- 
other, because all individuals are momen- 
tary.” 

“This ig, we reply, not 80 because we do 
perceive the cause of production and des- 
truction,” 


Vátsyáyana in explaining the Buddhist 
view of aphorism 82-11 says that if we 
suppose all things to be momentary, the 
crystal which 19 produced cannot be the 
same one which is destroyed. In explaining 
Nyáya view iu aphorism 8-2-18 V&áteyáyana 
says that we do perceive one and the same 
crystal undergoing production and destruc- 
tion by the increase and decrease of its 
parte. 





" We cannot ascertain the essence of 
things which are discerned by our intellect.’” 


(This isa verse propounding Vijaénavd~ 
da). 


2. Nirvyápáram b, axikam 
viviktam k ayowarjitam | 
Anuipatitiica dharmünüm 
Kiamkürtham vadimyaham || 
Utpatiyananiaram bhaigam 
na vai desemi odlik — 
(Laikévatéra-sitra, Chap. VI). 


“A momentary thing is that which is 
devoid of function, is distinct and not Hable 
to destruction. By saying that a thing is 
momentary I mean that it'is not produced. 
I do not, 0 dull people, teach destruction 
after production.” 


(According to the Laakévaidra (Chapter 
VI—K:anke-parivarta) a thing which is 
momentary (Karika) is neither produced 
nor destroyed but is devoid of all functions. 
Vatsyayana controverts this view by sup- 
porting his Naiydyika predecessors that 
things are not momentary inasmuch -as 
they undergo production and destruction by 
the increase and decrease of their parta.). 


Date of VatsyAyana. 


From the extracts cited above it is evident that Vateyayana flourished before Dign&ga 
and possibly also before Vasubandhu, and as these two Buddhist logicians lived about A, D. 


500 and A. D. 480 respectively? the latest date that cau be assigned to Vütsyáyans is 
about A. D, 450. 


The quotations from the Artkasdstra and the Mahdbhd-ya show that Váteyüyana lived 
after 150 B.C., while the extracts from the MádAyamika-S&tra and the Laaldvatdra-Sátra 
leave no room for doubt that the authors of these two works preceded VAteyAyans, 
Hence tho earliest limit of his age is A.D. 300°, when the Alddhyamika-Bátro and the 
LaAkávatára-sütra arè supposed to have been composed. Taking the mean between the 
earliest and latest dates we may approximately place Vátey&yana at about A.D. 400, when 
Baitreyaniths the founder of the Yogiicfira school of the Buddhist philosophy lived and 
floarished. The A4bAisamayülaákára-sütra, which is one of the principal works of the 








: 2 Vide my History of the Medioval Sohool of Indian Logie, pp. 75, 80. 
3 Op. œt.. pp. 88,72. 
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"Togácára School is a summary of téachings of the Prajfüépáramitá-süira. Similarly the 
Al fdAyamika-sáira which is the firat woik of the Madhyamika School is based on the Pra- 
jAüüpéramitd-edira. It is therefore from one and the same source that Nagarjuna evolved 
the Madhyamika dootrine and Maitreyandtha the Yogiodra system 

The Maháyána Buddhism arose in the Ist. century A.D., and its development into 
fonr schools of the Midhyamika, Yogác&ra, Sautrántika and Vaibhayika cannot be supposed 
to have taken place earlier than the 3rd century. A.D. 800 would not therefore be 
a too late date for such highly specialised works as the AfddAyamika-Sátra, the Lokkiva- 
tira-s&ütra, etc. ; 

The YogAo&ra system‘ which 87038 about a.D. 400 was in a nebulous state when’ 
Váteyáyara wrote his Nyfyabhd:ya, in which there is only a passing glance at the doctrine 
of braxikavdda (the doctrine of momentary existence), and perhaps also at that of vijAd- 
navida (the dootrine of the reality of cognition alone), whereas the principal doctrines of 
the Madhyamika system, which is dated about a.D. 300 and is therefore older than the 
YXogücáre svatem, received & comparatively full treatment at his hands. The doctrines of 
Essikavdéda and Vijüáümavüda, which are discussed in the Nydya-stira-bhdsya already 
referred to, have been taken from the Laaktvattra-sitra which, though it professes to teach 
` the doctrine of nzirâlmyz (4४०४४), may be regarded as a work introductory to the 
Yog&o&üra svetem 

Different names of Vatsydyana. | 

In the Vydya-Vartika, the author of the Nyáyabhá-ya is oalled Vütsyüyana :— 

Yadal»apádapratimo bhdsyan Válsyáóyamo jagau Akin mahatastasya Bhiradvijena 
Vartikam (Nydyavártika, Book V, Chap. II. last line) 

Váoaspsti Miira, author of the- Nydyavártikatdiparyatikà, calls him by the name of 
Pakyjlla-Svàámi :— 

* Atha bhagavata AL apádena wiktreyasahetau éáslre pranite vyutpádite ca bhagavatà Pak- 
sila svamina kimaparam avaii-yate yadartham vartikdrambha iti " 

(Nyáyavártibadátparya/tká, opening line) 

The Jaina Hemacandra, who in his Abhidhinzcintdman mentions together the 
aushors of the Arthzidstra, the Káma-sura and the I yáyabhá ya probably because they all 
be.ohy to the sams clan, 0913 VAtsydyans by the name of Pak,ila Svámi and Dramila. 

Vatsyayana’s birth-place 

Dramila is evidently the same as Dedvida, and Vátayüyana was in all probability a 

native of Drávila* (tho Deccan) of which the capital was at Kaficlpure, modern Conjee- 


tt A LN ————— M —M—M— 
4 The Absietmsydlasbdra-sitra cona.sta of eight chapters of which the seventh is called Abhisama 
yibihdrs Prajüdpáramitopadefaiastre ekaba adbhuamayádhikdran saptamak, The doctrine of moment- 
ariness and other allied dootrmes are thus referred to in the AbAswamay la ikdra-satro, Obapter VIL :— 
Svapaopimery dharmeru stkitu1 danddicaryayd 
Alaka siva Pp dharmánd P beaaenaibena vindat 
Sra pna taddaríiinatosipa dvayayogsna nek ats 


Dkarmisdmidvaya P iakeat keasenaibena paiyati. (Asistio Soclety of Eengal MSS.) 
5 Véisytyano Mallans9ah Kaufilyas Canaklimajo- s 
Drimila® Pakiila-Sokmi Visauguptoa vgula wa atk |! (dbMdAdna-Ointdana at) 
6 Kaéfot was the of the ancient Kingdom of, Drivlja, whose present 
Hwe2n-theang would i: it as old as Buddha, for he states Himst converted the people, 
thas Dharmepile was born at Kåñof, and .that Afoks built many stdpas in the neighbourhood. 


the Kadamba kings claims to have defeated the Pallava king and slein him, The inscription, in whioh 

this is mentioned, is da in Dr. Sior तक maton, in the fifth oentury A.D. and the slain monarch * 
varma. ( Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol. IL, 228-230.) (Ante. 

5, £0; 6. 80 Beweis d. pas Madras, P. 176-177) E KAn 
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veram. 


The title Sufm appended to Paksila in the name -Pak ila-Sudmi also pointe to 


his birth-place, having been in D-ávida. We may add that Kafict was a centre not only 
of Brahmagio learning but also of Buddhistic culture, and it was here that Dignágs 
(about A. n. 500), Dharmapala (abont a. D, 600) and other Buddhist logicians: lived and 
flourished, It may be of some interest to note in this connection that Vátsyáyana should 


make a reference in the Ny&gabA4-ya (2-1-40) to the boiling of rice which is the staple ' 


food of the people of Dravida 


We may therefore conclude that Vatsydyana, author of the Nyégabhé.ya, was & native 


of Dravica (KAfict) who flourished at about 4.D. 400, when Chandre-Gupta II called 
Vikramüditya, was king of Magadha. This Váteyáyans should not be confounded with . 


the sage of that name who compiled the Arthaidsira or the Kémastitra. 


. 


MISCELLANEA. 


/HAMARS AS GUARDIANS OF TREASURE. 


Wuex reading recently J. Baillie Fraser's Mik- 
tary Memoir of Léswi.-Ool. James Skinner, O. B., 
(London, 2 Vols. 1851), I came on & statement 
regarding the function of the despised Chamérs, 
or skinners and tanners, as guardians of hidden 
treasure, which is new to me. The author (vol. 
II, pp. 184 seqq.) tells us that the riches as well as 
the strength of the fort at Bhurtpore (Bharathpur) 
Lord Lake's repulses in 1805. During the siege by 
Lord Lake, it is said that the Råjà, when in need 
of cash, consulted the headman of the Ohamárs, 
who pointed out ‘a certain spot, where, on dig- 
ging, they found a store of threo lakhe of gold 
mohurs (equal to £800,000 storting) and a number 
of bress guns.” The headman when pressed told 
the RA that he might reckon on a supply of a 
lakh of rupees a day for two years, if necessary, 

The author affirms that it was a regular practice 
te entrust the secret ef buriod treasure te the outcast 
Chamérs, who would be incapable of using the 
cash by reason of their degraded position. He 
continues :— ~ 


“It may be thought strange that when these 
Chamérs are so well known to be the depositors of 
so much hidden treasure, the chiefs or kings of the 
‘country should not by some means force the secret 
from them. But such is thelr fortitude and peou- 
liar point of honour, that when this has been 
attempted they have always euffered torture and 
-death in preference to betraying their ancestral 
trust, which, in fast, has something of & religious 
sacredness attached to f; and on one occasion uo 
less than fourteen Chamérs were thus put to death. 


“Tt is sald that Diaram, the Rojah of Hatire 


succeeded by a stratagem in obtaining some money ` 


from the Chamårs, of that fortress, and in cheating 
them out of their customary fee. They had agreed 
to furnish him th & amall sum, on his paying 
them their due and grenting them his Protection 
and this he in the first instance honestly per 
formed. But on the next application a larger sum 
was pointed out to him, when he refused to part 
with & shilling of it to them, We believe they 
foretold his ruin from this pleoo of perfidy.” 
According to Fraser, * tho only ooossions ov 
which they were permitted to discover and make 
use of this ancient treasure, wero iu cases of great 
state difficulties,” such as the sloge of Bhurtpcre. 


Although I have mado some search I cannot find 
any other reference to tho alleged control of the 
Chamérs over hidden troasure, Can any reade: 
give fllustrations of Frasor's statements ? 

HAthras (Hatirass), now a considerable and grow- 
ing town in the 'Altgarh Distriot of the United 
Provinces, used to possess a fori, considered to be 
among the strongest in Upper Indi. After the 
British annexation in 1803, the talwkdár, Daya 
Rim (Diaram) often gave trouble. In 1817 an 
expedition under the command of Major-General 
Marshall was sent against him. , “ After a short 
aloge, terminated by a heavy cannonade, & maga- 
xine within the fort blew up and destroyed hat 


+ the garrison. Daya Ram hinseif made his escape 


under cover of the night, and the remainder of 
the garrison surrendered at disarction " (Imp. Gas. 
1908) : 


+ 


Viserny A, Burrg. - 


` 
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, ARCHITECTURE AND SOULPTURE IN MYSORE; THE HOYSALA STYLE. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 
T Reports of Mr. 9, Narasimhaehar, the 01607 in charge of Arehwological Researehes in 
Mysore, published annually from 1907-8 until 1918-14, contain a wonderful amount 
of novel information on all sorte of subjects, including history, epigraphy, folklore, local cus- 
toms. religion, numismatios, architecture, and sculpture, and would furnish material fora 
80018 of articles. Ido not propose on this occasion to attempt any general review of 
"Mr. Nerasimhachar’s work, or to discuss the majority of the subjects treated in his 
Reports, which deserve greater publicity than they are likely to attain 

But I think some brief observations on the.extraordinary wealth of the artistie products 
of Mysore as disclosed by the Reporta may be of interest, and that possibly such notice as 
I can give may stimulate Mr. Narasimhachar, aided by the liberal patronage of the Mysore 
Government, to produce in due course after adequate study, a separate work dealing with 
the achievements of the Mysore school of artiste in the domain of architecture and sculp- 
ture. 3 

The sculpture is mainly architectural decoration, but good metal work also exists. I 
shall confine myself almost exclusively to buildings and sculptures in the distinotive 
Hoysala style. 

In 1911 when my History of Fine Artin India and Ceylon was sent to press, I was 
acquainted with what Fergusson had written oonoerning the temples built in the style 
named by him Chalukyan, but more suitably designated as the Hoysala style, the most charac- 
teriatic examples having been erected during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in the 
dominions of the kings of the Hoysala dynasty. Fergusson had described and illustrated 
to some extent the temples at Halebid and other places in his History of Indian and 

` Eastern, Architecture (Book iv, chap. 1, ed. 1910, with photographs not included in the 
original edition), and also published a sumptuous volume entitled Architecture in Dharwar 
and Mysore illustrated by large plates of the exterior of the temples. 

In my book two fresh photographs were reproduced, one (fig. 14) representing the 
S5mn&thpur temple already illustrated by Fergusson, the other (Plate x) depicting the fine 
temple at Nuggihalli, not previously published. Mr. Narasimhachar kindly supplied me with. 
that photograph, as well: as with others which I was then unable to use. Various temples 
are also illustrated in Mr. and Mrs. Workman's book Through Town and Jungle (1904), and 

' in the works of Mr, Rice. Mr. Narasimhachar’s well-illustrated reports add largely to the 
information concerning the Hoysala temples contained in the works cited, and furnish 
an immense amount of entirely new matter descriptive of the sculpture. In my 

_ History (pp. 44,226) the interesting fact was noted that many of the individual statues 
decorating the temples are signed by the artists, but at that time examples of such statues 
were not available. I further observed that ‘ the artists who designed such enormous sheets 
of rich sculpture [as are seen at Halebid, Plate xi] aimed at producing an imposing effect by 

‘the splendour of a mass of carvings of the highest complexity, rather than by inviting atten- 
tion to individual figures. Nevertheless, the individual figures will bear examination in 
detail, the elephants especially being exquisitely true to nature. The gods and human 
figures are less satisfactory 

1 Mr. A. Res in Chalukyan Arobitecturs (Madras, 1800; being VoL XXI of the New Imp. Series of the 


Archaeol. Survey of Indie), discusses the local style prevalent during the twelfth century in the Bellary 
District, which is distinct from the Hoysala skyis, 
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Mr. Narasimhachar has now published many examples of the signed statues, and has 
been good enough to supply me with some photographs of them. In tbe light of the fuller 
knowledge thus acquired it must be confessed that the remarks made in 1911 are inadequate 
and fail to do justice to the subject. If a new edition of my book should.ever be called 
for, a separate seótion would be required for the discussion of the Hoysala sculpture, and 
a more favourable verdict on its merits would have to be recorded. 

Before proceeding farther, the attention of thereader may be invited to two recently 
published important works dealing with matters closely connected with the subject of this 
article. Both are full of unfamiliar information and are deserving of attentive study. 
They are:— , 

(1) Arehéologle du Sud de l’ Inde, by G. Jouvesu-Dubreull, . Professor at the College of 
Pondicherry, 2 vols., large 8vo (Geuthner, Paris, 1914, being vol. xxvi of the Annales du 
Musée Guimet, Bibliothèque d'études) ; ~, 

(2) Elements of Hindu Ieonography, vol. I, by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Superintendent of 
Archæclogy, Travancore State (The Law Printing House, Madras, 1914, published under 
the patronage of H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore) 

The first volume of the French authors work deals with Dravidian architecture, and 
does not treat directly of the ChAlukys or Hoysala style, but, inasmuch as that style may 
be regarded as a variety of the Dravidian, the learned, professor's discussion is relevant in 
a certain degree to the subject of this paper. The second volume is devoted to leonogra 
phy, which, of. course, is essentially much the same in Madras and in Mysore, although 
there are many differences in details 

Mr. Gópin&tha Rio's book is more directly relevant. ‘The early copies, with one of 
which I, have been favoured, were issued in the very inconvenient form of a huge volume 

4} inches thick with seven different pagings. . In that.form the book is apt to frighten even 
a sturdy student, but there is reason to expect that it will be re-issued in a handier shape. 

This first volume, the only ono yet published, deals with the Vaishnava deities, and is to 
be followed by.a similar treatise on the Saiva gods and goddesses. The work is based on 
extensive personal investigations in Southern India combined with the study of & large 
. number of Sanakrit MSS. previously unknown to scholars. The contents seem to be nearly 
all novel, and the illustrations are excellent. - They include some seulpturesin the Hoysala 
style 

The student making use of Mr. Gópinátha Rio's big book will beable to identify and 
name almost any image among the multitudinous sculptures of the Hoysala period. No 
European could possibly have written such a book 

In Appendix B. the author gives ‘a detailed description of the Utama-dasa-dla 
measure to be used in the making of images,’ and shows that the formal, apparently mecha- 
nical rules for construction followed by Indian artists work out in practice as the adequate 
expression of wsthetio principles. The same subject has been treated on broader lines in 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, April-June, 1914 (vol. II, No. 1) in an article entitled ‘ Some Hindu 
“Silpa °’ Shastras in their relation to; South Indian Seulpture,’ by Mr. W. 8. Hadaway, who 
is himself a worker in metal, with practical knowledge of the application of the rules. The 
war, unfortunately, has prevented the author from continuing his valuable study, as he had 
hoped to do 

‘The Hindu image maker or seulptor, Mr. Hadaway observes, ‘does not work from 
life, as is the usual practice among Europeans, but he has, in place of the Hving model, a 
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mast elaborate and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constantly, combining 
thse with close observation and study of natural detail It is, in fact, a seriesof anatomi- 
ca. rules and formulae, of infinitely more practical use than any European system which I 
know of, for the Indian one treats of the atual proportion and of the surface form, 
rather than the more “ solentific " attachments of muscles and the artioulation of bones. 

There is in the Hindu system nothing complicated or difficult to understand or remem- 
bec, but, like every other canon of artistio proportion, these methods are no more capable 
of producing “ works of art” in unskilled hands than are any other aids or methods...... 
These idsiras are the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of northern or southern 
India.’ 

Mr. Hadaway consulted many MSS., but found one from the Palace Library at Tre- 
v&udrum to be specially instruotive. Five different principal sete of proportions are in use, 
ona being that expounded by Mr. GÓpin&tha Rao. There are also somé minor variations 
recognized. 

The Mysore sculptors, it need hardly be said, used the same canons as those followed in 
other parts of India, and they certainly knew how to illuminate the dry rules by the fire 
of individual genius. l 

The three treatises above described not being yet widely known or easily accessible, 
gone readers of the Indian Antiquary may be glad to hear of their existence and eveni 
wiling to procure copies of the books. The study of Indian art is only beginning; and 
offars room for any number of workers. Notwithstanding all the ravages of time and 
ioonoclasts many noble monuments still remain. The older archæologioal books concerned 
themselves usually with architecture alone. Mr. Narasimhachar’s recent reports make 
a cew departure by the devotion of considerable space and liberal illustration to Individual 
wo-ks of art, which are of special interest in Mysor> by reason of the artists’ signatures oo 
frequently affixed. ud 

The Hoysala style of temple arehlieeture is characterized by a richly carved base ^r 
pliath, supporting the temple, which is polygonal, star-shaped in plan, and roofed by 
a. low pyramidal tower, often surmounted by a vase-shaped ornament. In many cases 
there are either two or three towers, so that the temple may be described as being either 
double or triple. The Sémnathpur temple is the most familidr example of the triple form. 
Silver smiths have frequently utilized models of it in designs for caskets. ‘The whole of & 
Hoysala building is generally treated as the background for an extraordinary mass of oompli- 
ostad sculpture, sometimes occurring in great sheets of bas-reliefs and generally oompriaing 
maay statues and statuettes, almost or wholly detached. The temples at Halebtd are 
the best known, as having been illustrated by Fergusson and me, but there are several, 
perhaps it might be seid, many others equally or almost equally ornate. 

A fow examples of notable buildings may be cited from the last four reports. of 
Mr Narasimhachar. 

- (1) The Ohennakésava Temple at Hullikero, situated in a small village about nine miles 
to the west of Konehalli, a railway station on the Bangalore and Poona line, was built 
in 4. D. 1168 in the reign of Narasimha I Hoysala. It is rather small and stands in the 
micdle of & cloistered courtyard. 

‘The outer walls are not profusely sculptured, nor are there horizontal rows of ani- 
mas, 610., in suocession, as in the temples at Halebid, Basaral, Nuggihalli, eto. ; but instead 
there are five figures of Vishnu alternating with well-executed turrets and pilasters, with 
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the names Insoribod at the base, such as Nérfyana, Vàmana, Damédara, Sankarshaya, 
Aniruddha, Achyute, ete. The labels are effaced on some of the figures, of which there 
appear to be 24 in all, representing the 24 morüs or forms of Vishnu. Tho temple has a 
fine tower, in front of which we have the usua] Baja and the tiger. Sala’a figure is well 
carved and richly ornamented. In a niche on the east face of the tower, which resembles 
that at the Büchfévarae temple at Koramangala, Hassan Taluk, is & richly carved figure 
of Kêlsva flanked by chauri-bearers (see Plate I,) 

The plate referred to represents a very elegant and attractive composition, crowned 
by & characteristic example of the vase ornament (Report for 1910-11, page 2, Plate I). 

The twenty-four images of Vishpu are the subject of a special chapter in Mr, Gépingtha 
R&o's book on iconography (pp. 227-244 of text with three plates). All the images depict- 
ed belong to a Hoysala temple at 38107 (4. D. 1117). A second labelled set of thé 24 ima- 
ges isto be seen at Panthia near Mándháte in the Central Provinces (H. F. A., p. 206 
note), and others exist. 


(2) Another notable temple described in the same report (page 5) is that of Lakshmi 
narasithha at Javagal, erected about the middle of the thirteenth eentury. ‘On the outer 
walls, beginning from the bottom, we have those usual rows of seulptures :—(1) Elephants, 
(2) horsemen, (3) scroll work, (4) Puráuic scenes, (5) vydlis or sfrddlas, (6) swans, (7) large 
images with canopies, (8) cornice, (9) turrets, and (10) eaves.’ A variant list of similar 
rows of sculptures at Halebid is given on page 7, and other variations oocur elsewhere 
"The elephants seem to be always at the bottom. The Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid 
‘was built or completed in the reign of Narasimha I (a. D. 1141—78) (page 8). 

(8) Temple of Késava at Bélor. This temple was built about a. D. 1117 by the famous 
Hoysala king Bittigs or Vishguvardhana, but the door-framee, door-lintels, and perforated 
screens were added by. his grandson, Ballála II (1173-1220). 

The temple is remarkable for the variety and high quality of the seulpture. It would 
take too much space to copy the full description, but a few sentences may be quoted :— 


The perforated sereens are twenty in number. ‘Ten of them are sculptured, the two 
at the sides of the'east doorway representing the darbér of a Hoysala king, probably Bal- 
lala IT, and the others various Pur&yic scenes. The pillars at the sides of every screen 
have on their capitals figures standing out supporting the eaves. These Madanakal figures, 
as they are called in. Kannada, which are mostly female, are wonderful works of art. 
Once there were forty of thom round the temple. Itis fortunate that only two are now 
missing. ‘Two of them represent Durgs. Three are huntresses, one bearing a bow and the 
others shooting birds with arrows, The pose of the latter ia imposing though perfectly 
natural Most of the other figures are either dancing or playing on musical instruments or ' 
"dressing or decorating themselves. Several of these are represented as wearing breeches. 
The majority of the madanakai figures also occur in the 6th row in miniature a 

The last madanakai figure to the left of the north doorway, which represents a hunt- . 
Tees, is flanked by two small figures, of which the one to the left is represented as carrying . 
a bamboo laiki to the ends of which are tied a deer and a crane ahot in the chase; while 
the other gets & thorn removed from the leg by a seated figure which uses a needle for the 
purpose. The second figure to the right of the east doorway holds in its hand betel leaves 
whioh: are true ‘to Natu, while the small figure at its left side spirta scented water with 
a syringe. In the creepertike canopy of the figure to the left of the north doorway is 
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sculptured on a-fruit a fly, perfect in every deteil, on which a lizard is preparing to pounce.’ 
` (Bame Report, pages 12,18). 

Plate I shows the perforated soreen on the south-east of the temple, with two excellent 
madanakai figures. The one on the left is a huntress. The figure on the right represents 
a woman plucking away her oloth from a mischievous monkey which has seized it with his 
teeth. 

(4) The temples at Belgami are remarkable for their early age, having been erected in the 
latter part of the eleventh century, before the Hoysala dynasty became independent. An 
inscription definitely dates the Tripurüntakeávara Temple in 4. n. 1070. That temple has 
& curious frieze illustrating several stories from tho Panehatantra, including ‘The swans 
and the tortoise,’ and others (Same Report, pp. 16,17). 

(b) The Amritésvara temple at Amritapura In the Tarikere Taluk, desoribed and illus- 
trated in the Report for 1911-12 (pp. 24-26 and frontispiece), is a building of exceptional 
beauty, presenting various, peculiarities of construction, and full of choice sculpture. Ti 
dates from 4. D. 1196. Mr. Gópinátha Rio considers it to be ‘by no means inferior to the 
temple at Halebid,’ and urges the necessity of measures for ita conservation. 

The sculptures illustrate with great falness the Bhigavata Purina, and the MahSbhara- 
ta, as well as the whole of the Ramayana, 

‘The stone prákára or compound wall is now in ruins, It had onthe top all round 
thick stone discs, about 6] féet in diameter, with rectangular bases, both in one piece, the 
outer faces being soulptured with fine figures of flowers, animals, gods, eto., in relief. This 
is another special feature of this temple. A few of the discs are in position, though most 
of them have fallen down. The prékdra must have once presented the appearance of a 
veritable art gallery, seeing that the artistically carved figures are of various kinds and 
designs. About a dozen varieties were observed in flowers alone, some standing by them- 
selves, and some enclosed in fine geometrical figures such as squares and circles. The same 
was the case with the figures of animale,’ 

So far as I know, such a soreen of sculpture surrounding the grounds of a Hindu temple 
is unique. 

(6) Wuggihalli possesses two fine Hoysala temples, namely, (1) that of Lakshmt- 
Narasimha, of which I have published a photograph (H F. A., Pl x), and (2) the 
Somesvara temple, The first has the three-towered or triple form, and is full of 
elaborate sculpture. The second has only one tower and is less ornate. Both were 
erected about the middle of the thirteenth century, and are desoribed in the Report for 
1912-18 (pp. 2, 3). 

(7) The same Report (p. 8) describes a ruined Jain temple in the Hoysala style, 
with some good sculptures. This oase adds one more to the many proofs that Fergusson 
was mistaken in assuming the existence of a Jain style, the truth being that the 

. adherents of all religions used the artistic style prevailing in their country and time. 
The temple described is at Hale-Belgola near Sravana-Belgola. Another Jain temple 
in the Hoysala style at Chikka Hanasóge is described on p. 18. 

.(8) The latest Report, that for 1918-14 (p. 8), mentions an old temple in Hoysala 
style called Kallesvara at Channagiri. It has two cells and towers. 

Having given a summary account of the most notable temples in the Hoysala style 
recorded in the Reports, I digress from my special subject to draw attention to the 
wonderful temple in Dravidian style at Handi, which dates from the elghth century and 


à 
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appears to be the finest and most ornate of the temples in Dravidian style to be found 
in Mysore (Report, 1913-14, pp. 12-16, Plates IV, V). Itis a double temple, measuring 
370 by 250 feet, and is crowded with magnificent soulptüres, differing, of course, in style 
from those of the much later Hoysala period. Whenever the history of art in Mysore 
shall come to be written in detail, the discussion of, the architecture and sculpture of the 
Nandi temple will require a chapter to itself. Mr. Narasimhachar observes that in the 
detached building, called Kalyina-Mantapa, built of black stone, ‘the pillars (Plate IV, 4) 
are beautifully carved from top to bottom. The delicacy of work and the elaboration of 
details are simply marvellous. Nowhere else is such exquisite workmanship to be seen, 
not even in the fine Chalukyan [seil, Hoysala] temples of the State. Birds, beasts, 
foliage, and human figures are perfectly chiselled. Not even an inoh of space is left 
vacant. * 

A specially interesting statuette about three feet high is traditionally supposed to 
represent a Ohola king seated bare headed in the posture of meditation (PL IV. 2). The 
tempie would seem to deserve a monograph devoted to it alone. 

I now leave the temples and proceed to offer some remarks on the rich store of 
Hoysala seulpture 

All students of Indian art are familiar with the faot that, as a rule, the sculptures 
and paintings are anonymous, the artista being apperently indifferent to personal fame. 
But the Mysore seulptors, especially those of the Hoysala period in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, took great pains to preserve their own names by writing them in neat 
Kanarese characters below their several works. Even before the Hoysala age we find 
traces of the fame of individual artista. A newly discovered inscription on & rook at 
Sravana-Belgola mentions a sculptor named Bidigéja, with the honorary prefix Hrimart, 
somewhere about a. D. 900 (Report, 1908-0, p. 15, para 60) ; and two other records at the 
samo place, of date unspecified, mention Chandráditya and Nagavarma as having carved 
Jinas, animals, and other figures for the Jains (Report 1912-13, p. 32) 

The earliest records of the Hoysala seulptors seem to be those on the Amritesvara 
temple at Amritápura, built in A. p. 1196. The 15 signatures comprise Mallitamms or 
Malitama, and Mali, each four times; and Padumagnsa, Baluga, Malaya, Subujaga, 
Padumaya and Mulana, each once. The last named signs in the Nágari character, 
indication that he came from the north. 

The most prolific of the seulptors was Mallitamma IL perhaps grandson of the 
artist of the same name at Amritápura. We find his work at the Lakshmí-narasimha temple 
of. Nuggihalli a. D. 1249, where he did the figures on the north-wall; ten times at the 
Lakshmi-narasinha temple of Jévagal ; and 40 times at the Kefava temple of Sàmnáthpür. 
He does not assume any titles, but his colleague, BaiehójJa of Mandi, who executed the 
figures on the south wall at Nuggihalli, calls himself ‘a thunder-bolt to the mountain of 
hostile titled sculptors’ and ‘a spear to the head of titled architects.’ It would seem 
that in the thirteenth century there was much professional jealousy among the artistic 
architecte. Of oourse, in India the &rchiteota have never formed a distinct profession. 
The temples, no matter how elaborate, were designed and built by headmen among 
the workers, and the same person, no doubt, often attended to both building and 
soulpture 

At the Hoysalesvara temple of Halebid we find no less than 86 names of seulptors 
recorded, 32 on the walls, and four more on the basement. Only two names, those of 
D&sdja and Birana, agree with those in the list of the Keéava Temple of Bélür 
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it would be tiresome to give further lists of forgotten names. Mr. Narasimhachar has 
enabled critics to differentiate between the workmanship of different artiste by publishing, 
at my request, several plates of signed images in his last two Reports. Plate LI of 1912-13 ` 
gives four examples of Mallitamma and Plate III gives three of his colleague Baichója from 
Nnggehalli, while in the Report for 1918-14, we are given in Plate II two more images 
bz Mallitamma II, and in Plate III, illustrations of the work of seven sculptors, namely 
WEssnitamma, Nanjaya, Chaudeya, Baleya, Lohita, Yalamasaya, and Bamaya, all from 
Sémnathpur. At present, I do not feel sufficiently familiar with the style to attempt 
l&criminatiou between the achievements of the several artists. At first sight, all seem 
sc .be very much alike, but no doubt differences exist, which could be detected by an 
ere sufficiently trained. 

The style of all is extraordinarily ornate, and moet minute care has been bestowed on 
tbe crnamenta and soceasories of the figures. The partly conventionalized foliage is beauti- 
fully executed. I admire particularly a Lakshmi by Mallitamma II (Report, 1912-18, 
PL II, 8); and a Para-vésudeva by Baichéja (tbid., Pl. 11], 8), but the taste of other 
people might prefer different figures. 

The kindness of Mr. Naraaimhaohar enables me to present two unpublished photographs 
illastrating the work at the Haysale$vara temple of Halebid by four sculptors, viz., Révója, 
Miba, Michanna father of Mába, and Masana son of Kavója. The composition by Révója, 
is supposed doubt£ully to represent the fight between Bhima and Brihadratha. [See Plate IT] 
The subjects of the other frieze [See Plate III] are more certainly identified as: Central 
psnel—Umá and Mahfévara, by Mabe son of Máchanna; Left panel—Brahma, Vishnu, 
Stanmukha, and Ganela, by Masana, son of Kavéja; and Right panel—Siva dancing, 
by Maba. 

When I was studying the Report for 1910-11 (p. 8, para 19), & passage in the descrip- ` 
ticn of the soulptures of the Hoysal&vara temple at Halebtd, reading as—" to the left of 
th» 6th niche, in the battle between Karna and Arjuna, a soldier using a teleseope "— 
struck me as being curious and needing explanation. In the Report for 1912-18 (p. 58, 
para. 132), Mr. Narasimhachar says that the sculpture may be taken as dating from about 
tha middle of the twelfth century, and quotes my comment as follows :— 

“The telescope is a surprise. The principle of the instrument was known in 
Europe to Roger Bacon, who died about 1294, but the- instrument was not in practical 
og: until 1608, in Holland (Encycl. Brit., latest edition). You might follow out the 
hiat given by the sculpture. Is there any mention of the subject in Sanskrit literature?” 

I have often examined the photograph and shown it to other people, without setis- 
factory result. At first sight it looks as if the man were really using a telescope, but ] 
oan hardly believe that such an instrument was used in India in the twelfth century. 
Moreover, what would be the need of it in a conflict where the parties were fighting in close 
contact I think that the object which looks so like a telescope must reeily be intended 
foraclub. [Every reader can judge for himself by examining Plate IV]. 

It would be easy to write much more, but it is time to stop, and I oonglude by noting 
that several passages in the Reports show that artists of eongiderable merit still exist in 
the Mysore State. The notice of the family of soulptors living at Dévanhalli, the 
birth-place of Tippf Sultân, is particularly interesting, because the members of the family 
usa a Sanskrit treatise on their art entitled Sakaladhikéra and are acquainted with other 
works on the subject (Report, 1918-14, p. 18). The title Sakalddhikdra is not included in 
the list of treatises used by Mr. Gópin&tha Råo for his work on Iconography. 
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^ NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWABRL 
BY De. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 81.) 

For the simple future the present indicative is sometimes substituted, as in the 
example; 

hf nahi mort * 1 shall not die ” (Bh. 41). : 

§ x23. The present participle ends in ° a-ta# (maso.), * ati (fem.), ° a-a& (neut.),5* from 
Ap. ° anlaŭ, *a-Mi, ° ania < Skt. ° a-ntakah, ° a-Maki, °antakam. The elision of the 
nasal in this oase is common to all Neo-Indian vernaculars, with & few exceptions chiefly 
formed by Sindhi and Pafüjábi, which also differ in having d instead of t. Possibly the dental 
nasal had already been weakened into snun&siks in some case in the Apabhrames, as it may 
be guessed from the examples kardiu, quoted by Hemacandra Siddhahem., iv, 888, and jáia 
occurring Prdkitapasagala, i, 132. In Old Western R&jastháni poetry, however, (as well 
as in Old Hindi) instances are not wanting of present participles in ° antaŭ as: célaniu 
(Vi. 9), dharanis (Vi. 84), bihaniii, (instrum., Vi 8), phiranid (Vi. 12), karanti (Rs. 55), 
makamahanti (R4. 56), eto. In the case of Altai, the present participle of the substantive 
verb ( § 118), the nasal has been retained probably under the influence of 8, but here also 
it was regularly lost in the cognate form hatas, used for the imperfect tense. In the MB. 
Up. we meet with a few instances of present participles in ° itai, as: vida kortiaw 
(Up. 131). 

The present participle is inflected according to number, gender and case, like any 
other adjective, Ex.: jasatu (maso. sing., Yog. ii, 23), aaachati (fom. sing., Cal 18), 
thdkaial (nout. sing, Bast. 02, 104, 105), chfdaia (maso. plur., Bh. 78), gata (loc. sing., 
Adi C.), eto. 

Very often, chiefly after present participles used adjectively or absolutely, Miaw 
is added pleonastically. Ex : joiaŭ AMia& (Bh. 9), cocata&i Aftad (Bh. 81), jágaiau Miau 
(Dag. iv), bhamatai hijal (Adi. 46), padhit hlial (Dag. iv), eto. More rarely, after present 
participles used adjectively, thakaŭ is added instead of MiaX as in: bhamatad iMikoü 
(P. 665). In the following passage from Up., karata& is used in the same pleonastic 
function of ordinary Mitaü : 

isi dekhatadl karatad व na bijhai  Seing this, why doest thou not wake 1" (Up. 208). 

Absolute loostives are very frequent. : 

§ 123. Like in most of the cognate vernaculars, in Old Western R&jasthant too the 
present participle is capable of being used as a finite form to give the meaning of the 
Imperfect and past eondiüonal tense. The latter was already the case with the Prakrit, 
as is testifled by Hemacandra, séira iii, 180 of his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western 
Rijasthani the participial form doing function for the imperfect is distinguished from that 
doing function for the past conditional in that the former is inflected and the latter 
uninflected. I explain this difference ae being due to a different position of the accent in 
each case. From the faot that participial imperfecte always end in a strong termination, 
and in the particular case of halal > thas, tad ( § 113) contract or drop the initial 


म Of course, vocal roots do not take thematic a before the terminations, Ex, : fo-tad (Cri), liag 
(Dag, v, 84), oto. 
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syllable, we are entitled to conclude that they are accented on their last syllable; whereas 
pertioipial conditionals, which have come to loose every termination distinotive of gender 
and number, must obviously be accented on their radical syllable. As for the develop- 
mnt of the imperfect meaning from the present participle, this is but a natural 
ocnsequence of the continustive idea, which the latter involves. A verbal construction, 
waich certainly contributed to the coming into use of the participial imperfect, is the 
atsolute locative construction of the present participle, which is very common in Old 
Western Rájastháni, In rendering such absolute locatives into English, we gre obliged to 
use the imperfect tense, Take the example following: 

bhagavantai rdjydtild bhogavatal “While the Reverend One was enjoying [his] king- 

pley” (Adi 0). 
In the example above, we need but ohange the locative forms bhagavantat and 
bkogavaiaï into the nominative bhagavantad and bhogavatad, and introduce some relative 
temporal adverb like ji-vdrai, to transform the absolute phrase into & finite sentence with 
tke verh in the imperfect. 

Illustrations of the use of the participial imperfect in Old Western Rajasthani are: 

fi-virai Reabha kwlaga[ra]pa*ai vartiatd, tad jwgalá.sagalá-Ài kandáhára,: m&ldkóra, 
pci[iüréhéra, purpáhára, phaldhira karatá “ When [Lord] Rs&bha was living in the state of 
a kulakora, then the yugalins were all eating bulbs, roots, leaves, flowers and fruits” 
(£di 0). 

[Marudevi] Bharatha-nai dinam-prati olambhai deti “ [Marudevi] every day kept 
reproaching Bharatha ” (Ibid). 

réiya levá vichataa “ [He] wanted to take possession of the kingdom ” ( Dd. 3). 

dpanai mukhi ghdlatañ * [He] used to put [it] in his mouth " (Up. 149). 

The Old Western Rijsathin! participial conditional is used not only for the past, but 
abo for the present, when the condition expressed by the protasis is such as cannot come 
into existence. Examples are: i 

jaa evadw tapa karata, taŭ moksi-i-ji pâmata “Had [he] performed such.a penance, [he] 
would have reached emancipation ” (Up. 81). - 

jai tetalaŭ pûraŭ G&bAP Maia, taŭ mobri-ji jaata “If such a period of life were 
ecmpleted, [they] would reach emancipation” (Up. 29). 

jai rága-deesa na Auta, tad kalsa jiva duhkha pámata “If there were not [the two 
peasions of] attachment and hatred, which’ living being would undergo suffering!" 
(Up. 129). 

In the following instance the participial conditional is exceptionally inflected : 

jail te Pradegi-ráya-naY. Kegi-nu samyoga na hulat, tad naragi-iji játas «It that king 
Pradegin had not met Keçin, he would have gone just to the hell” (Up. 103). 

$xa4. The so-called adverbial present partieiple is formed by infleeting into ° & the 
present participle, Thus from karatas, we have karat&, from Mitas, Aft. In the same 
way as present participles ( § 122), adverbial participles too may optionally retain the 
dental nasal, when used in poetry. Ex.: boram! (Vi. 87), bhananid (F 585, vii 1), JAéranid 

Es. 12). 
me adverbial participle has survived in both Gujarátt and Mårwårt, and is also 
foand in Marátht. I explain it as an absolute plural genitive contracted from Apebhramoa 
° ouiéhd, or ‘antah4. Instances of absolute genitives are comparatively not scanty in the 
Apabhrames. Of. ointentdhd, which is quoted by Hemacandra (SiddA., iv, 802) and is used 
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absolutely muoh in the same way as the Old Western Rájasthánt adverbial participle. 
A positive testimony to the correctness of my derivation, is in the following Old Western 
Rájasthánt adverbial phrase, in which the adverbial participle is made to agree with a 
plural genitive : 

tumka jamái chai “ You being [my] son-in-law ” (P. 857). 

Cf. algo : 

majha-rahal bolall ME tamhe sfbhalas ** mama vadatab yüyam crpute " (Dag. v). 

Another testimony is in the very form bolat® Adi ocourring in the example above, 
where we notice the same pleonastio use of Atal, that has been shown to be common 
after the present participle ( $ 122). OL. also jot® MEE occurring in Adit O 

The adverbial participle is frequently used idiomatioally in connection with adjectives 
having the general meaning of “ difficult”. Hx 

manutyapana'i pimat’ dohilas “The human condition is diffloult to be attained 
(Dd. 1) 

teha-nai virati duatd dohili chai “ To him disgust is diffloult to come” (Bagi. 8). 

V 2g. With the present participle compound tenses are formed, as in most of the 
cognate vernaculara, I have noticed the following: 

PRESENT: ndsaté chas “[ They ] are flying away ” (Kal. 9). 

savih't-sid vada karitad chai “ Keeps quarrelling with everybody " ( Up. 181). 

&dega pamatu nathi '' [He] does not get anxious " (Dac. v, 90). 

rat, divasa rahi jhwrati “ [She] is keeping grieving day and night " ( F 788, 59). 

mirantara rudana karati rahai “ [She] is keeping crying incomantly ” (Adi O.). 

With the two last examples of. the so-called continuatives of Hindi (Kellogg's 
Hindi Gr., §§ 442, 754d ` 

Foruge: mika samsériy? ávail husit “My relatives will be coming [here]" 
(Up. 167). 

Past; ndkkaian gaya “ [He] threw away " (Dd. 5). 

amgrahataŭ gayaŭ " [He] picked up ” (Ibid.) 

jolo havo (for jotad hava) ‘ [He] took to consider ” (KérmápsirakatAá,*5 25).” 

páchali havi “ [She] asked " (Ditto, 16) 

bolaté hava [They] said ” (Ditto, 48). 

The tense evidenced by the three last examples exactly corrésponds to the so-called 
“inoeptive imperfect” of Brais and Old Baiswayt, for which see Kellogg, Op. oi, 
$$ 491, 550. 2 

IxrmRrEOT: jatad thai '* He was going " (P. 70). 

Lid 348 hati ** Where wast thou going $” (P. 801). 

je &párjsà Mia karma (Up. 107), see § 113. 

$126. Ishall group Old Western Rajasthan? past participles under four heads 
according to their terminations and origin. 

(1) Past participles ending in ° iw, (° yw); (° iad), yas. This is by far the widest 
class in Old Western Rajasthani. The ° iw termination is from Apebhramoe ° iw < Skt. 
° uah, and in the early period of the language this is the ruling termination. Ita: 
‘strong form ° ia& ( < Skt. ° itakak) is of very rare occurrence, except under the form ° yai, 
which seems at first to have been used only after vocal roots, though subsequently 





——— — M MMM— MÀ 
H This refers to a MB, in the Kgl. Bibliothek of Berlin (Weber 1977), containing a comparatively 
recent commentary on the KummáputtabaAd, written in a slightly antiquated form of Gujaréét. 
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ite usege went spreading on to such an extent as to completely supersede the former. 
Nowadays *yo( < ° ya) is the common past parl‘ciple termination in all the dialects of 
Gujarat and Rajputang. i 
Old Western Rajasthant examples are : 
kar-t« (P., E 715) from kar-a-i. 
From — | kah-iu (Yog., QL, Adi, eto.) from kah-o-t. 
roots. ad-in (P. 841) from &d-a-i. 
Láp-iu (P. 264) from áp-a-1. 


dÀyá-ya3 (Kal. 17) from dÀyá-yaÀ. 
Vies jo-yax (P. 212) from jo-i. 
Pr thi-yaa (P., Adi, 97, Índr. 30, Adi O., ato.) from thé-s. 


iu-you (P. 633) from Àu-i. 

Practically the same ^ yad termination also occurs in past participles derived from the 
passive voice in ° i-ya-i ($ 137), as: di-yad (P.) from di-ya-i passive of di-i, épi-yaa (P. 824) 
from épi-ya-i paasive of áp-a-i, ávi-yad (P. 323) from ávi-ya-i passive-reflexive of 4v-a-i, eto. 
The १६६ termination anomalously ooeurs in the following two forms of past participles 
from vooal roots, to wit: diu (Cr&.) from dé-s, and liu (Hs. 35) from 1-3, which possibly 
ara built after the analogy of kiu (Rs 85, K&nh. 87) from Ap. kad or *biw < Skt. krtáh, 
gi (Kal 44, Cal 9, P. 252, Up. 62, Dac.) from Ap. gad < Skt. gatdA, thin (VL, Cal 5, 
P. 478, 642) from Ap. thin < Skt. sthitéh ( § 2 (1). In poetry ° fw is occasionally written 
for * iw, ae in: dartu (F 715, i, 34), 4०-1४ (F 783, 26), diu (ibid.), dtham-iw (P. 52). The 
same peculiarity is also found in the Apabhrames of the Prékriapatigala 

The only instances of the use of the ° +a termination I have noticed are in the two 
forms jat-ia9 and půj-iaŭ, whereof the former is found Dd. 7 and the latter in Adi C. 
Examples of the ° yai termination being affixed to consonantal roots are: phal-yaS, 
ph3l-ya (F 535, ii, 2), avatar-yaŭ (F 788, 85 ), vyatikram-yad (Adi C.), all of which are from 
denominative verbs. i 

Noticeable are the past participles following: . 

gaiw (Gl. 10, 86, 87) < Ap. gaiw < Skt. gatikad 

o#w (Bh. 48) < Ap. cual ( § 18) < Skt. oywtakah 

máu (Yog. ti, 97, Adi. 85, Up. 38) < Ap. muad ( § 18) < Skt. mriakaA. 

Attu ( § 118) < Ap. Aat ( $ 19) < Skt. bhaiakah. 

(2) Past participles ending in °dnay. These-being chiefly used in the passive meaning, 
it would appear that they are derived from the potential passive im 4(§ 140 ), and are 
connected with Sindhi past participles like ubhino, ujhdeo, bAdno, vikdno, oto., which are 
from the passive verb in °émanw ( Cf. Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, § 45). Instances of past 
participles in ° daa, however, are not wanting in the Jainamahérasirt — of. paldaa, which 
oocurs four times in Jacobi’s Mdhdrastri Erzählungen —; and in the Ardhamágadht ° dso 
is sometimes substituted for ° måna (See Pisohel's Prakr. Gramm. § 562).29 Again, past 
participles in ° dno, *áma are not rare in the Old Baiswá&ri of Tulast Dass, as: phirdno 
riséna, haragüme, eto. (Seo Kellogg’s Hindi-Grammar, § 560, b). Old Westem Réjasthant 
examples are : 

whirad “ Extinguished ” Up. 118. 

kriydnad “ Bought” P. 47. 

_ ™ Of. the two parallel forms #9/% and Aajdmand in Gujarâti (Bolsare’s, Mymological Gujará tt 
Bnglish Dictionary, p. 198). . 
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bsobhénail “ Frightened " P. 197. 

oðpåáraŭ “ Crushed ” P. 75. 

chelarânaŭ ‘‘ Deceived ” Adi. 76. 

makénad “ Set free, discharged’ Bh. 13, F 688 

márchási (fem.) “ Fainted away ” F 783, 69. 

raigêraŭ “Dyed” P. 444. 

risán0d ‘‘ Inoensed " Vi. 7. 

vaioásí (fem.) “ Bereft ” F 788, 69, 

vilakkási (fem.) “ Disconcerted "T 783, 65. 

sadhénad ‘ Completed " Dd. 7. 

This form of past participles has survived in Gujaratt and is still in use in the 
colloquia! of north Gujar&t (Grierson's LS I., vol. ix, Pt. ii, p. 848). 

(3) Past participles ending in ° dai. These are confined to the six instanoes following : 

kidhad “ Done " connected with barai, (Kal. 20, P., Rs. 80, Ādi., Bh., Adi O. eto.). 

khádAas “ Esten " connected with bAdt, (P. 255, Yog. iii, 82, 89). 

didAad “ Given " connected with dis (Yog. ii, 41, Indr. 3, Pr. 17, P., Adi., Adi O., eto.). 

pidhad “ Drunk " connected with pis (Kal. 11, P. 428, F 708). 

* bidkad “ Frightened ” connected with bikai (Of. Modern Gujarati bidho). 

tahoe “Taken " connected with li (Cal. 84, Up., eto.). 

‘Thess forms are still surviving in Modern Gujaráti and Márwá&jii and have already 
attracted the attention of studente of comparated Neo-Indian vernaculars, but have never 
been satisfactorily explained. After & long consideration of the question, I have finally 
persuaded myself that ° dhag has derived from ° shad, through insertion of an euphonio 
d. The process is somewhat akin to the well known case of Ápsbhramea pamaraha 
( < Skt. paflcadagas), which in Old Western Rajasthént gives panara ( § 80), but in 
Gujarat! and Marwari pandara, Pafijibt pandarf, Sindhi panderakd and pandArd, Maratht 
pandhard. Professor Pisohel has shown that the Prakrit past participle déaxa is from 
* did-na ( Prakrit Gramm., § 566), and, on the other hand, evidence is not wanting that in 
Prakrit the past participle suffix -na is much more largely used than in Sanskrit. It is to 
hypothetical forms in -na, like * brena >| braia, ° khdd-na > ® khanna, * did-na > * dinna, 
* pip-na, * bibh-na, * in-na, that these Old Western Rájasthánt past participles in ° dha(#) 
are to be traced. The intermediate steps (with bak svdrthe) are Apebhramosa * biunad, 
* khanna, diunad (derhad), ° pinnad, ° binhad (1), * linnad (Hnhad), from which, acoording 
to § 41, Old Western R&jasthant makes: Kinhad, * khónhad, dinhail, * pinhaü, * binhad, 
linhai and subsequently, euphonic d being inserted in the place of n : kidhad, bhédhad, 
didhail, * bidkad, Udhail. A oase perfectly analogous with this is Prakrit cindha, whioh is 
from * cinda < Skt. cihna (Cf. Pisohel's Prakr. Gramm., $ 267). The set kinkad, dénhad, 
Unhat occurs in Eastern Rajasthan? and further on in Braja, and is also found in the Old 
Baiswapt of Tulast Diss. Of bidhad I have found no instances in my Old Western 
Rájasth&ni materials, but it is safe to postulate it fror1 the evidence of Modern Gujarstt. 
Old Western Rajasthant has in its stead bihanaŭ (P. 227, 451), which is the parent of 
Modern Gujaratf bino and is probably derived from the * binhad of the nka- set above. Quite 
exceptional is the ocourranoe of the dhad- termination in vajddhy4, a past participle neuter 
plural from vajdvai (Kanh. 78). The case of laédha@ “ Obtained ” (Adi..29, Bh. 58, Adi 0.) 
has nothing to do with the past participles in °dhad, it being regularly derived from 
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Apebhramca laddhawd < Skt. labdhakah. The same remark applies to sidhad, pratibidhad 
and others which will be found recorded in the following paragraph. 

(4) Past participles derived from original Sanskrit participles in +a or -na from 
consonantal roots. The two elements of the conjunot formed by the union of the final 
consonant of the root with the affix in Sanskrit, were assimilated in Apabhranwa and 
s. beequently simplified, according to § 40, in Old Western Rájasthánt. Examples are: 

GurrURALS: 68877 (P. 209, 517) < Ap. bhaggad < Skt. bhagnakah. 

lága& (Dd. 8) < Ap. laggat < Skt. lagnakak. 

OmnusmALS: cÁéia4 (P. 324) < Ap. khuijaŭ (1 Of. Hemacandra’s Degimémamáld, 
if, 74) < Skt. * kruttakad ( V Erud ). 

trated ( Adi O.) < Ap. tia ( § 81) < Skt. *:rvtiakak( V irut. 

dithad ( P., Yog., Bh. 4, Dd. eto.) < Ap. ditthad < Skt. drstakak. 

‘nathad ( P. 195,582, Dd. 1) < Ap. zajjhaŭ < Skt. nastakah. 

paithad, patthad (Hs. 55, Adi. 17). < Ap. paittha® < Skt. pravistakak 

baihaü (F 536, iii, 2) < Ap. weail[had ( $ 5, (3) ) < Skt. wpavisiakad 

ráthad ( P. 349) < Ap. rutfhau < Skt. rwsiakah. 

bûdaŭ ( F 010; 91) < Ap. buddad < Skt. brudsakah 

DaxrALS: kAétag (P. 58, Dag., 1707. 61, Bas}. 80) < Ap. kAwüaé < Skt. krwptakak. 

jita& (Indr. 4) < Ap. ? jitaŭ (Of. Jainsm&hársstri jute, in Jaoobi's Méh. Erz., 13, 6, 
aad Pischel’s Prakr. Gramm., § 194) < Skt. jitékah. 

pahutail, pubuiad (P. 165, 168, Up. 105, Adi C., eto.) < Ap. *pakutiad < Skt. prabhéiakak 

miiag (Indr. 11) < Ap. matted < Skt. mattakah. 

skid (P.) < Ap. suita < Skt. supiakah. 

pratibidhad (Adi C.) < Ap. -buddhaü < Skt. pratibuddhakah. 

bådhaŭ (Bh. 76, 78) < Ap. baddhad < Skt. baddhakah. 

lêdhaŭ ( Up. 81, Adi. 20, Bh. 58, Adi O.) < Ap. laddhad < Skt. labdAakaA. 

sidhad ( F585, iv, 12) < Ap. siddhaü < Skt. siddhakak. 

DESTAL NASALS: ûpanaŭ (Bh. 18) < Ap. uppansad < Skt. uipannabah. 

nipanad (F 535, Dac.) < Ap. sippasrad < Skt. nitpannakah. 

(5) Past participles in ° alaŭ, ° slay. The only instances of past participles with the 
eement } Ihave come across in the Old Western R&jasthant MSS. I have seen, are: 
siml “Heard” from surai, and dhunita “Shaken” from dhurai, two poetical forms 
both ocourring F 715, ii, 60, & MS. dated in the year Samvat 1641, and kEidAali “ Done " 
oxcurring Ry. 148. Modern Gujaráti, as is well known, may optionally form past participles 
by the suffix "elo or ° ela (indeclinable), thereby agreeing with Maritht, Oriya, Bengali 
aad Bihari, to all of which languages the same practice is likewise common, 

The origin of these past participles in l had long remained unrecognized by students 
ot Neo-Indian vernsculars. Aooording to the customary derivation, } was traced to 
Sanskrit ° ta, through Prakrit ° ida, by d being first changed into d > r and then into I. 
Such an explanation met with two diffloulties: first that in Prakrit the change of d to d is 
a very doubtful one except in a few cases registered by Hemacandra under süiras i, 217-8 
of his Siddha °, in most of which d is initial, and anyhow it is not probable that a Prakrit 
dental consonant first passed into a cerebral and then back again into a dental; and 
ssoondly that in Gujaráti original d does not give } but |, aa in the example soja from 
£p. solaha < Skt. podaga. Dr. Hoernle (Compar. Grammar, $ 306) had tried to obviate 
tae former diffloulty by deriving i directly from d, but here again the change d > ! is very 
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rare in Prakrit and in some of the cases, where it apparently occurs, it is doubtful 
whether | represents the pure dental, or the cerebral [, derived from d through d. Tho 
above derivation appeared therefore to be strongly improbable, & fect which had already 
ooourred, indeed, to the Rev. Kellogg in the first edition of his Hindi Grammar (1876), 
and a few years after to Mr. Beames, who, in the third volume (1879) of his Comparative 
Grammar, advanced the opinion that the Neo-Indian participle in } might be somehow 
connected with the Slavonio preterites in i, and possibly represent the survival of an 
ancient form not preserved in classical Sanskrit nor in the written Prakrite, whioh was in 
existence before the separétion of the various members of the Indo-European family. 

The right explanation, however, was much more simple. The first who came near to 
the truth was Sir Charles Lyall, who in his Sketch of the Hindustani Language (1880) 
suggested that the [ was a diminutive suffix. Next to him Mr. R. G. Bhandarkar, in his 
Wilson Lectures, pointed out the Prakrit suffix Wa as the prototype of modern 7, but it 
was not till 1002 that Professor Sten Konow, in his Note on the Past Tense in Marathi 
(J.R.A.S., xxxiv, p. 417 fL), clearly showed the above derivation to be the correct one. 
Sir George Grierson had previously come to the same opinion. That modern i must have 
derived from Prakrit H is clearly evidenced not only by the Old Western Rájasthànt forms 
in +14 quoted above, but also by the corresponding suffixes lo, -ela of Modern Gujarátt, 
where J being dental, is necessarily referable to original H. 

W emust think of the Prakrit taddhita suffix -iHa (-ella ), which in the Jainaméhirasirt 
is capable of being appended not only to nouns and adjectives, but also to past participles. 
Examples are very common in the Avagyuka tales: ágaelliy& '' Come ” fem. (Leumann’s 
edition, p. 27), varelityá “ Betrothed " fem. (ibid., p. 20), chaddiellayam “ Spilt” (ibid., 
p. 44, ^), oto., and sporadio traces are not wanting in other texte, e.g. laddAilyam 
“ Obtained " fem. acous., ocourring in the Jainamáh&rüsiri of Dharmadisa's Uvaesamálà, 
292, and dmliya “ Brought ” oocurring in the Ardhsmágadhi of the Virdhapannati, 001 
The seantiby of such participial forms in literary Jainamfhfrastrt texts, and their being 
comparatively very common in the language of the dvagyakas, which represents for us the 
moet uncultivated and ancient form of JainamihArkyir we have documents of, is a good 
testimony to the employment of Prakrit past participles in -iHa being confined to the vulgar 
speech, and consequently to their being widely spread in the ordinary use. Now the Prakrit 
taddMta suff x -ills, -illaa, -illia passes into Old Western Rájasth&nt as -ila, -ilaa, -iia or 
-ala, -alaa, -alia (see $$ 144, 145) — the very suffixes contained in the Old Western 
RAjasthant past participle swelld (poetical form for sunild) and Mdhal quoted above. The 
Modern Gujarat? form in *elo.can be easily explained ss having originated from an 
amplification of a or $ to ai, whence ९. Of. $$ 3, (8), and 4, (2). 

The Old Western Rájasthánt past participles, to whichever of the five classes they may 
belong, are inflected aocording to gender, number and case, like any regular adjective. In 
poetry an uninflected form in ° ($)4 is sometimes used for all gendersand numbers. Thus 
Rs. 8, 14, we find karia for bari, Be. 30 lobia for 100४४ and évia for aviv, Rs. 55 paitha 
for paifhi, P. 448 didha, kidha for didhi, kidkas,, etc. 

$127. The Old Western Rajasthant past participle is used a) as & verb, b) as & neuter 
verbal noun, and c) as an adjective or substantive. When used as a verb, it admits of all 
the three constructions, namely : 

(1) The acrrvs (kartari prayoga), sa in the examples : 

had boliu “ I said ” (P. 230). 
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karaha bhams “ The camel spoke ” (P. 496), 

Vrahmadatia rdjya pimyai '* Brahmadatta obtained the kingdom ” (Dd. 1), 

kura mujha-n2 làvyo chë “ Who did carry me [hero] ? ” (K érmápuirakathá 28 49); 

(2) The PRRSONAL PASSIVE (karmani prayoga), as in the examples: 

réjakanyd mal dtthi “ I saw the princesa ” (P. 337) 

mal didkall dina “I have granted [him] the gift [of life] ” (P. 282) 

n .. . janamyå ort Jinarája “Thou hast given birth to the Venerable king of the 
Janas” (Ry. 65]. 

Máladevai Devadattà tedávi, patarisi kidhi ‘‘Méladeva had Devadatta summoned, 
fend] made her head-queen ” (Dd. 6). | 

devalde devadwndwbhi vajávi “ The deities sounded the divine drums " (Adi O.) ; 

(8) The IMPERSONAL PASSIVE (bhdvi prayoga), as in the examples following, which are 
& taken from Adi C. : - 

loke harsita thake Qreyámsa-mai püchyas “The people, being delighted, asked 
Qreyágsa .. ." ; 

vanapélake jal Båhúbali-nal vinavyad ‘‘ The wood men went [and] told Báhábali , , . " 

Sundari-nai Bharathai r&khi “ Bharatha detained Sundart.” 

16 will be seen that in all these three examples the verb is attracted into the gender 


of the object, as in Modern Gujarétt. In the example quoted by Sir George A. Grierson 


from the Mw. (L.S.I., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 860), however, the participle is In the neuter, 
and so it is also in the following passage from P. 814: 

te pumeali bandhévid vali “ [She] tied that unchaste one again." 

Of the three verbal constructions of the past participle, the second is by far the 
commonest in Old Western Rájasthánt. 

€ x28. When used as a verbal noun, the past participle is inflected in the neuter 
(-masouline) form. No instances occur of the nominative. It admite of two constructions 
to wit: 

(1) The oblique construction governed by a postposition. Examples: 

purya karyd vind “ Without having performed meritorious acte " (F 722, 63). 

Settumja-gira sevyå vyant “ Without having worshipped the Catrumjaya mountain "' 
(did., 64). 

nisaryd pacht “ After having gone out ” (Adi. 10). 

Ujerithi Méaladeva ०484 pachi “After Máladeva's having started from Ujjain” 
(Dd. 6). 

civyd páthal “ After having decayed " (Adi C.). 

(2) The absolute construction, in which the past participle is put in the locative, 
instrumental or plural genitive case. The first one seems to have been the most frequent 
cese and it is-from it that the conjunctive participle in * i has originated as will be shown 
subsequently ( § 181). Examples: à 

madya pidhaš galilái bara “ Having drunk wine, you behavetke a mad " (P. 302). 


e janamyal desyd náma Vardhaména-kwméra “Once he will be born, I will give [hip] - 


tke name of Vardhamána-kumára " (F 585, iv, 2). 

vivádi ápanai Mia “ Altercation having arisen ” (Bast. 52). 

jai papa jasa lidhai nimi “Sins are destroyed at uttering the name whereof ’’ 
(Cal. 84). 


M RI ————————— ————— जल 
9! Boe note 38, to § 125. 
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sosa karyai syl théya “ By grieving what profit is made 1" (F 535, iv, 7). 

In the last of the examples above, one would be at a logs to decide whether karyat is 
a form in the locative or rather in the instrumental. Of the plural genitive form I have 
noticed the instances following : 

raj yo baith8 ghari '' Remain sitting in the house!” (P. 296), 

Ad Aviu hatad rot suri “ I have come, from having heard [you] orying” (P. 585) 

najha jaya ' [They] are flying sway " (K&nh. 49) 

agi samipi rakyt “ Fire being near" (Indr. 42) 

gawvana-nai visai rahy? “° While in the young age” (Indr. 98). 

16 18 unnecessary to remark that here also—like in the case of the so-called adverbial 
present participle ( § 124) — * is contracted from Apabhramca “444 (° ahd), the plural 
genitive termination. From the analogy with the adverbial present participles, we might 
call these absolute genitive forms adverbial past partieiples. These also have survived in 
both Modern Gujarati and Marwart 

$ 129. When used as an adjective, the past participle is very frequently followed by 
Miad, the present participle of the auxiliary verb. (Cf. the analogous-cage of the present 
participle, § 122) 

Take the two examples following, both from Dag. : 

giu Mat “ Gone" (v, 2). 

rathati hitai “ Inoensed." 

Instead of Afiat, thakad (thikad) is also found; as in : 

baithi thaki “ Being seated " fem. (Adi C.) 

harsiw thikad “ Glad ” (Up. 6) 

For an analogous employment of thakkiu in Apabhrames, see Prákriapaisgala, i, 190. 

In the two following passages from P., the past participle is used with rahal in much 
the same way as the so-called continuatives of Hind? (Cf. Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, $$ 442, 
154, d) 

åja svàmi sahu bhúkhyâ rahai “ To-day, O Sir, all are hungry " (P. 483) 

anaboliu rakiu “ [He] remained silent” (P. 484) 

Examples of past participles used as substantives are : 

kahit navi kari “ [You] have not done what [I] had told [you] " (P. 551). 

jad bahia kara " It [you will] do what I am going to tell [you] " (P. 552). 

§130. From the past participle the following eompound tenses are evidenced : 

PrRINOT : dviu chl tha “I have come here ” (P. 417). 

nidrá-vasi hai chai bala, “ The girl has been overcome by sleep ” (P. 841). 

ávyá chë amhe ^ We have oome" (Ratn. 175). 

mEkyd chi “ [They] have been abandoned ” (Yog. iv. 119). 

agai vakhán chai °‘ It is desoribed further on ” (Grá.) 

loka bhelé thayà chai “ People have assembled " (Adi C.). 

PLuPERFBOT: habit iad “Tt had been said ” (P. 681) हि 

kahyd hata tehavá te karyé “ Ho made them such as they-had been told ” (P. 87) 

je vráhmata samghátai atari ghi hati “The brahmag in whose company [he] had 
crossed the forest " (Dd. 6). apt 

gayd hatâ * [They] had gone” (Adi C.). 

Past CONDITIONAL : dja-lagal M ücárya Mw hoyata, jai kimha-+ Aë sädhu-yogya dik-4-nat 
via! ramiu hoyata “ By this time I would have heoome a preceptor, if I had taken any 
pleasure in the initiation which is fit for the holy men’ (Dag. xi, 8). 
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§ 131. The conjunctive participle is formed in two ways in Old Western Rajasthani, 
to wit: 

(1) By adding to the root the termination -evi, which is identical with Apabhra:nca -evi 
(Pischel's Prakr. Gramm., § 588) from Sanskrit -inf, an old locative. This form of the 
conjunctive participle is very rarely used in Old Western Rájasthánt and chiefly confined 
vo doetry. It is clearly butan Apabhramoa survival that is fast dying out, Examples are: 


bhanevi, dharevi Vi. 27. jodevi Rs. 77. 
pasameri Cal. 1. paraomevia Ra. 1. 
vandevi F 715, i, 2. jolen kari F 646, 1. 


(2) By adding to the root the termination -î. This is the general form for the conjunc- 
tive parüciple in Old Western Rájasth&nt, and it has survived unchanged in Modern 
Grujarkti and in some dialects of Modern Rájasthánti like Malvi (Grierson's L.S.I., Vol. ix, 
Part ii. p. 57). Ishall first give some illustrations, and then enter into the discussion of 


ite origin : 


nami Ctl. 1. lei P., Yog. iv, 25, Ādi C., ete, 
vistéri Kal. 5. jai P., Cal. 12, 16, F 535, ii, 5. 
voila P. 678. 

In poetry -i is often followed by pleonastic a (§ 2, (6)). Examples: 
pika Rs. 15. måriya Vi. 7. 

cM lia Ry. 59. paramiya Vi. 1, F 715, i, 20. 
variya Ja. 4. 


In both poetry and prose, the conjunctive participle in - ia very frequently enforced 
by appending to it pleonastically the postposition sai, as in : 


bari-nai Rs. 8, P. 276. mehali-nai Ranh. 97, Bh. 70. 
vilci-nai Vi. 20. jani-nat Bh. 92. 

thai-nai P. 275. chAdi-nai Adi. 7. 

milia-nai Ry. 63. bhogavi-nas Indr, 23. 

or the postposition kart, as in : 

teddvi-kari P. 172. dekhi-kari Adi C. 

bkogavi-kari Cil. 4. 


It is evident that the last but one form of the Old Western RBájastháni conjunctive 
pactioiple is the parent of Gujarati ° i-me, whereas the last one is but the strong form ‘of 
M£rwárt ° a-kara (from ° i-kari), Pafijabt ° i-bara, Braja ° i-kari, eto. 

Students of Neo-Indian vernaoulars have hitherto been maintaining that tho ‘i 
termination of the Gujarat oonjunotive participle has derived from Apsbhrages ? $ < Skt. 
°ys. Now, this is strongly improbable as there are no possible reasons to account for an 
Apabhrames final 3 being turned into jin any vernacular in a similar case. Nor on the 
other hand are we entitled to assume the Prakrit termination ° {a to have been occurring 
in the Apabhrames, when there is no safe evidence to rely upon and such a termination ig 
igrored by Prakrit Grammariaos. Again, had the vernacular conjunctive participle come 
down from Sanskrit ° ya, namely from sn old instrumental which sinoe the Vedic age has 
loet its original case meaning, it would be most extraordinary on the part of the modern 
ve-naoulars to have recovered the notion that that form originally was a declensional case, 
ani have consequently combined it with case postpositions. 


(To be continued.) 
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A NOTE ON SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF PRONUNCIATION, Ero., 
IN THE GUJARATI LANGUAGE. 


BY. N. B. DIVATIA, B. A4 BANDRA. 


(Continued from p. 19.) 
. To come to item (b) again ;—the presence of the A-sound in certain words. A few 
instances will put the matter in a clear light. Take the words ofa, ii, verf, a, wh, 
eae. It will be seen that an A-sound is heard in all these words, and its presence 
is traceable etymologically to an existing Ain the intermediate Prikrit or Apabhrashos 
stage ; thus :— 


Sensis. Prákrib or Apabhrazhsa. Gujartit. 
भयिनी बहिणी ofa 
"fir afta a 
"em मझम्तो 
(intermediate stages :— म्हौटी 
महन्तो, मशो.) 
अक्षजम्‌ wer (mt) reg 
wate: wert wirst, weft 
FRAT (base) ae et 
अस्माकम्‌ wer ware 
(Deya) wies “4 


Instances can be multiplied in great variety. But these will sufice as types. Now 
the following features as regards this À-sound deserve special notice :— 

(1) The 4-sound is weak ( sgyaer ) in Gujarat? 
and (2) The tendency of this A-sound is to move towards and mingle with the initial 
syllable in & word, 

The truth about (1) will be percetved if we remember 

(a) that this sound is weak in certain Gujar&t words where the A is written even by 
thoes who advocate the dropping of A in words of the type named above, e. g. & (I). 
wt (—now); इजी (== stili); yara (~ a barber); gay (— light); eto; 

and 

(b) that even in Prakyit and Apabhramos this his very often weakly sounded as is 
decidedly indicated by metrical values; e. g. fiver HENG arg (fer. है. <-४-४३४ ) Tho 4 in 
aera here is obviously weak: otherwise the -preceding भ would possess two méirds 
and spoil the metre, . 

The advocates against À forget this essential fact and distart the sound in हमे eto. by 
sounding it strongly. 

As regards (2), en accurate observation of the sound is the best test. ‘However, 
*elear indication of the tendency pointed out by me is furnished by certain words where 
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the w mingles so thoroughly with the initial consonant as to give a class aspirate asa 
resultant sounds; e. g.— 


Banakris Prükpit or Apsbhrezhge. Gujarksi 
शभीरम्‌ met ae 
qeta: quet Get 
यौधा यो ar 
«res "nmt at 
प्रहणम्‌ wet घरण 
संप्रह duet dat 
efter: यिहमी षीम 


(Note:—This result is due to the fact that the स्थान and ques of य and w are aumoet 
identical, with & few exceptions, whereas in the case of ठम, wu, cep oto. they are so 
different as to prevent the formation into 4, फ &ca). 

A further independent indication is furnished by the fact that in Hindi we always 
write हम, हमे, हमारा, though it must be noted that the A-sound is strong in Hindf, —an effect 
of the strong lung power of the sturdy races of Upper Indis. f 

This brief analysis will be enough to justify the spelling of words of this olass with an 
h rather than without it. Dr. Tessitori refers to the list of words quoted by Sir George 
Grierson at pp. 347 ff. of his volume on Gujarátt in the Linguistic Survey of India. The 
list is necessarily faulty occasionally; e. g. dájwyá (wise, prudent) is given asa word in 
which the 4-sound isnot written; but in fact, nobody even amongst the advocates of 
dropping the A writes dáyd; similarly jehr or her (— poison) given in the list is always 
written with an aspirate, most commonly fher (with the class aspirate); on the other hand, 
tehiris (— thirty-three) is wrongly given as possessing an A-sound. This by the way; what 
I wish to socentuate is the fact that this Á-sound must be, and is now being, shown in 
writing in our Gujar&if language. To substantiate this statement I am reluctantly com- 
-pelled to briefly go into the history of the agitation for phonetic spelling which I hinted 
-at in my opening paras in this Note, and in which I took the main share. 

Those who know this history will remember that until the Educational Department 
introduced an arbitrary and artificials system of spelling over 40 years ago, this A-sound 
was represented in actual writing in some manner or other, as is evidenced by books 
published before that period and private letters and other writings. The inconsistencies 
and errors of the Departmental books attracted the attention of the late Mr. Navalram 
Lakahmiram, a sound Gujaráti scholar, who, wrote an able discussion in his Gujarát-B&lá- 


ë This process has a beginning even in the Prikrit stage in some cass; e. g., Sanskrit गृहम्‌ 
Ppükrit wt. The Prakyis grammerians give NT as the ready-made édeáaol „F, for the sake of brevity 
sand convenienes ; but the word really passes silently through the following phonetic stages:— qt, 
qu, Te, घरं 
- © True, thie system was adopted under the advice of a Committee of “ experta " of the day. But 
the Committee laboured under certain, disadvantages. It is not possible $o go into the whole history. 
But is may be pointed out that while some of the errors of the Committee were disapproved of by such 
-men as the late Fete Vrajalel Kilides, the sound. elements in Hs recommendations, on the other hand, 
"were nob cotreetly understood, or were not property followed, im the editing of the sdhool books of the day. 
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Patra in 1872 4. D. He pointed out, amongst other things, that the À- sound oould not be 
left unrepresented in writing, though the position he assigned to it in the body of a word 
was not quite correct. His efforts proved futile. Then after a lull of sixteen years, the 
subject was revived by me in a small treatise on Gujaråtî Spelling in which I pleaded for 
the adoption of a phonetic system of writing Gujarati words, on the two-fold ground that 
our vernaoular languages, being evolved out of Sanskrit (an essentially phonetic language) 
possessed a special phonetic aptitude and their genius was suited, unlike English, to such 
a system, and that the philological history of the words in our language justified and 
facilitated the adoption of that system. I wrote to the Director ot Public Instruction 
forwarding a copy of my treatise, and suggesting an inquiry into this question with a view 
to reform the existing system (or want of system) of spelling. Nothing came out of it. 
Later on about the year 1904 a. D. when a committee was appointed by the Educational 
Department to revise the Vernacular Text Books, I made a fresh effort and brought the 
subject to the notice of the President of the Committee, but with an equal want of success.7 
It may be noted in passing that between the year 1888 (when my first treatise appeared) 
and 1904 A. D. the agitation for phonetio spelling was kept up by me by artioles in Gujaráti 
magazines and by putting into practice my system in all my writings. It succeeded to 
some extent in influencing the method of spelling in the case of several books written by 
private persons unconnected with the Educational Department. 

Before the First Gujarati Sahitya Parishad in 1905. a. D. I read a paper on Gujaráti 
spelling wherein I reviewed the whole history of the question, and discussed all the moot 
points and offered my views and suggestions. The result of all this agitation is that my 
efforts have borne fruit through their very feiiure. For it must be remembered that 
outside the limits of the Departmental Literature there exists a wide field, and, while the 
Educational Department and some of its devotees have stuck to the orthodox system of 
unscientific and historically untrue spelling, a number of present day writers and others 
have accepted the rational system and are freely using this 4 in the words in which it is 
really sounded, as a glance at any recent book or monthly magazine will show; thus pointing 
to the signs of the times and leaving no doubt that this Ahas come to stay, as has been 
admitted to me even by the adherents of the orthodox school.’ 

I must not omit to mention the name of the late Mr. Madhavlal H. Desai, Principal 
of the Ahmedabad Training College, who, as Editor of the Gujarat-Salé Patra and in other 
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f I must frankly state here that the composition of this Committee was far from representativo, as it 
mainly consisted of gentlemen wedded to the existing system, and the results of their labours practically 
ahowed that they adhered to the policy of clinging to the existing departmental practice, and where any 
changes were introduced they made matters worse, instead of Improving them. 

$ I havo in view especially the admiesion of some of the members of the Spelling Committee 
appointed ss my instanoe by the First GwjaraW Sdkiya Parishad, who finished their deliberations and 
submitted their report to the Fourth Parishad, I was one of the members. Our report was neccessarily 
inconclusive, in the face of certain strong views heid by several members, and our recommendations were 
therefore on the lines of a non-commiteal policy. As regards the h sound we all admitted its axistenoe, 
but in view of the divergence of opinions held by the members, we refrained from stating how it was 
to be represented. This was but an official statement. But as a master of fact the k-sound is now 
freely used in writing in our every day literature by a number of writer, 
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capacities, advocated and adopted to some extent the phouetic system of spelling. This 
brief review of the history of this agitation and its result in the practical writing of the 
day, will show that it is incorrect to say that the A- sound is dropped in writing; it does 
not acoord with the exact state of things in Gujarüti literature. Sir G. Grierson’s state- 
ment to this effect was naturally influenced by the authorities to which alone he had 
access; these obviously ignored the existing phase in the history of Gujarati spelling, and 
perhaps minimized ite value and significance, 

I must now touch two out of the several important linguistic features dealt with by 
Dr. Tessitori. The first is thé postposition raha! (gf) which he notices as one of 
the characteristics of the MArwart tendency in later Old Western Rájasthüni. The use of 
this dative postposition to express the sense of the genitive is regarded by the learned 
doctor as a Marwari tendency. I am not in & position to call into question the correctness 
of this view. But I shall place one particular fact regarding this postposition and its 
genitive use, which is likely to influence him in coming to a definite conclusion. The 
MugdhSvabodha-Avktika®, no doubt, is free in its use of this raha in a genitive as well as 
dative sense. But there is another set of works which I have come a&oroes and in which 
this postposition is used in the genitive sense with equal liberality. I allude to certain 
Parsi religious and other works translated into Sanskrit by Mobed Noriosang Dhaval, who 
is believed to have flourished in the 12th or 18th century of the Christian Era. Theee Sanskrit 
translations have been further rendered into Gujariti (i. e. the language of the period 
prevailing in Gujarat) by other Mobeds later on some time about the 14th or the first half 
of the 15th century 4. D., aa I conclude from the nature of the language. It is in these old 
Gujarati translations that the postposition is found used with great frequenoy.1? A few 
instances will be not without interest :— 


(1) घातक धुराचारी राहि घात कर | उप्तमराहिं उत्तम विभूति 








* I may be permitted to point out incidentally that the name of the work is Aubitka and not 
Maukbtiba, Bir George Grierson has repeatedly called it Mauknka. (Vide pp. 853 and 859 of his 
Lingwistio Survey of India, Vol IX, Part Il) Dr. Fleet in an editorial foot-note at the opening page 
of my review of that work, (vide Ante. February 1893, p. 53), has deliberately come to the oon- 
clusion that the name is Mauktika and not Auktiba, on the basis of the evidence given by him which, 
as & matter of fact, loads to an opposite conclusion. This mistake seems to have arisen ont of the 
fact that the whole name मुग्धाबबोधमौक्तिकम्‌_ 001 be separated in two ways मुग्धाववीधम्‌ + भोकिकम्‌ 
and मुग्बावनोष +मौकिकम्‌, and also out of the fact that H EL Dhruva called this edition of the 
work प्रथम॑ मौक्तिक, of a series contemplated by him But it is clear that the true name is 

7 a 
भौक्तिकम्‌, lst because मिक as appended in ths name makes no proper senso, $ndly because 
औक्तिर्क hes a referenoe to the expression उर्तारना-( आम्नाय ) UAE: in the opening verse of the work, 
and Ardly and manly because in the concluding colophon the author himself distinctly oalls it 


औक्तिकम्‌ + 
wife घ्यधित मुस्धकृते N- 
हेव छ्वम्त रगुरुकमरेज : 11 
Aukika was evidently & common designation for trestises of this kind. There fa ons such, celled 
Vakyoprakdja Auktika written ın V, S. 1507; its opening verse says :— 
देवदेवं नमस्कृत्य et (came | 
Haare Pen vag बालामां हितबुसूबे || 
(This work is listed in Prof, Buhler’s Catalogue at No. lii 18, aleo in Dr. Autrecht’s Catalogus Oatalogorum). 
M Those works have bean published under the patronage of the Parsi Panchtyat of Bombay under 
the able and learned editorship of Hevad Sherlarji Bheruoha. 
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([jitni, Notes, p. 15, ool. 1). 

(3) yoana गायाउ तशोराहिं arent इ 

(8) वर ते मखो जिहर केतलाइ neam er कल्बाण mir 

(Ibid, Notes, P. 14, ool. 1), 

(4) HAU YAM तथ्यी eM mut भवीशद्धिव नारी २६४ ६भाषे qui (aud 4 «9. 
(Khurd- Avastarihah, Notes, P. 15) 


Another work called 4rd4 Gvird (or Arda Viraf) is translated into Sanskrit and then 
into Gujaráti. A manuscript copy of this written in v. s. 1807 (=A. D. 1451) was shown 
tome by Mr. Behramgor Ánklesaria. I find therein the following :— 


: were पाप करी आत्मारहिं इसर cites Peres की अइ wf | 

Now, what I may place for Dr. Teesitori's consideration is the fact that these Parsis 
in the 14th and 15th centuries A. D. oould hardly have themselves come under a 
Marwidi influence, as they had not travelled then beyond Cambay, Div and parts of 
Central Gujarat. Ido not forget that the Old Western Rajasthint was the prevalent 
language, and it did not split up into Gujarat and Marwadt till after the 15th oentury, 
and that all that is intended by Dr. 'Feseitori is the silent Marwadt tendency, indicated 
by features pecullar to Márwágt and dropped by Gujaratt. Still I submit these data for 
such use as he may wish to make of them. 

The second point is that touched at p. 24 of the February (1914 A. D.)number of this 
Journal under item 6. It refers to the existence in Marwadi and Gujarat? of separate words 
to exprees the plural of the first personal pronoun, when the addressee is included, and 
when he is excluded. QGujarütt has hams (हमे ) when the person addressed is excluded and 
ápege ( भापणे ) when he is included. I wish to point out that this poouliarity is not general 
amongst the vernaoulars of India. Gujarati is one of the few exceptions, which also 
Include the Dravidian (and also the Mupdé) dialecte. (Vide Extract from the Manual 
of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, taken by Sir George Grierson in his 
article on Languages in the Imperial Gaseiteer of India (new Edition), Vol. I, (4. n. 1807) 
p. 880). 

I cannot go into the voluminous details of phonetios so studiously collected by Dr. 
"Tesmdtori It is neither necessary nor within the purpose and scope of the present 
Note to do so, But I may take this occasion and make a suggestion with due deference. It 
is about the advisability of classifying the several heads under this chapter on phonetics 
eo as to bring several diverse features under a possible common principle. I would cite 
the instances under §2 (4), §5 (8) and § 7 (8). These refer to the dropping of the 
initial a, initiale, and initiale. If the several instanoes falling under these heads are 
studied together, it will be seen that they fall under the common principle which governs 
the rule that an unaccented initial syllable is generally dropped. This phonetio rule has 
been indicated by Dr. Bir P. G. Bhandarkar in one of his Wilson Phildlogical Lectures, 
(Vide Journal Bombay Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII, Part II A.D. 1889, P.145). However 
it is perhaps necessary for Dr. Teesitori to deal with each head separately under the system 
of analysis adopted by him ; 
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MISOELLANEA. 


KAYATHA. 

Ants, p 20 K. P. T. in his asempé to find 
out the ethnic origin of the writer-caste Kdyastha, 
sates that the original form of the word seams to 
E» Kdyaiha, and that if Kyatka or Kéyathan, which 
be is told means ‘papers,’ ‘records,’ in Telugu, 
t anative Dravidian word, the question of the 
ethnio origin of Kéyatha will be sebab rest. He 
siso desiros some one from the Madras Presidency 
to enlighten him on the philology of Kdyathan. 

The word for peper in Telugu is kágita or bdnsc 
ct hégids, and nob htyatha or btyathon, The 
cther Dravidian languages &lso use the same word 
ia e slightly altered form+—Tamil Migidam; 
Tialayelam bdyéam; and Kannada bigads. In 
Urdu it is bdgas and in Hindi hdgad. All these 
forms are evidently modifications of the Arabic 
word for paper, bágadh. According to Blühler! 
the use of paper in India was introduced by the 
Muhemmadens after tho 18th oentury A. D. Ib 
zw true that paper was an invention of the Ohinese, 


who are said to have firs made a properly felted 
paper of vegetable fibre in A. D. 105. Bub it 
does not seem bo have been largely used in Indis 
uns! the Mughal period. Ib is said that the 
Arabs began to manufacture paper in A, D. 751, 
&nd that they learned the arb from the Chinese 
and communicated it to Europe! 

It will thus be seen that the word for paper in 
the Drevidian languages is clearly a loan-word and 
consequently ib is not likely to afford much help 
to K, P. T. in setting the question of the ethnic 
origin of Kdyastha at resb. 

As several Purdyas contain accounts of the 
origin of ihe Kfyasthas, the caste is certainly 
much older than the 12ih century, after whioh, 
ib is said, the use of paper was inírodnoed into 


BANXGALOXE, 
194 October 1914. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SHAHJAHAN AND JAHANARA. 

Ix vol. xli, p.223, and anie, p.10, references are 
nade to a scandalous tale told by De Labt about 
Shahjahin and his daughter JabaAngrA, which was 
repeated by Peter Mundy. Mundy had a similar 
sale to tell abont Nürmahal:— 

“The King [Jahangtr] being incensed against 
alm [Prince Khurram, afterwards Shaéhjahan] on 
yome occasions (and as they say, for haveinge too 
orot familiaritie with Nooremoholl) , hee fedd 
and stood out in Rebellion to the dey of the Kings 
` death" [vol II. p. 100, ed. Templo] Mundy was 
writing in 1633 and was evidently reposting & 


story told by Finch in 1810 (Pwrohas, vol. IV. p.57, 
Maoclehoee ed.), when desoribing Lahor. Finsh’s 
story runs thusr—“ Post the Sugar Gong [gdon, 
village, market] is a faire Meakite [masjid, mosque] 
built by Bheoke Feroed [Shekh Farid]; beyond it 
(without the Towne, in the way to the [Shilaméar] 
Gardens) is a faire monument for Don She [Sultán 
DiniyAl} his mother, one of Aosbar [Akbar] his 
wives, with whom It ja said Shs Selim [Shih Balim, 
afterwards Johingtr] had to do (her name was 
Immacque Kelle [Antrkal!] , or Pomgranate ker- 
nell), upon notice of which the King caused her 
to be incloged quicke [alive] within a wall in her 





1 Indian Palaography, § 87 ft. 


? Antiquities of India by L. D. Barnett, pp. 229 and 280, 


1 His mother was, however, tha daughter of RAj& Bih&ri Mal Kachhwaha and certainly not AnArkalt 
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Moholl [maha], palace] , where shee dyed: and the 
King in token of his love commands & sumptucus 
Tombe to be built of stone in the midst of a foure- 
-quare Garden richly walled, with a gate, and 
divers roomes over it: the convextty of the Tombe 
he hath willed to be wrought in workes of gold, 
with a large faire Jounter [chawmiárd, chadiird, 
garden-pevilion, summer-house] with roomes over- 
head. Note that most of these monumenta which I 
mention, ate of such largenesse, that if they 
were otherwise contrived, would have roome to 
entertain & very good man, with his whole house- 
hold." 


The tomb of the unfortuneée Anårkali has be- 
come famous in modern times as the pro-Cathedral 
of the Christians at Lahor after the British oocupe- 
tion. The note in the Gasstisor of the Lahore Dist- 
río, 1888-4, p. 187, runs thusi— 

"Anarkulls tomb, now the station church and 
pro-Oathedral derives ita name from Anirksalt, the 
title given to N&dira Begam or Bharffu'n-nim, a 
favourite slave girl of the Emperor Akbar, who, 
being suspected of the offence of returning a smile 
from Jabángir, his son, was buried alive, The 
edifioo was erected by Jahángir [?Akbar] in A.D. 
1600, and the marble tomb, which once stood 
beneath the central dome, but is nowin a side 
‘chamber, bears the following Persian insorip- 
tion: — 

Ak! gar man báz binam rie yitr-e-hhesh rd, 
Ta qaydmat shubr gayam Kirdigdr bhesh rd. 

Ah! could I behold the face of my beloved once 
more, 

I would give thanks unto my God unto the day 
of resurrection,” 

Jahingtr died at Rájaurf in Kashmir in 1627, 
expressing & wish to be buried at Lahor, which 
was religiously carried oub by Nürmahal Sho 
rected a mausoleum to him at Shahdara, near 
Lahor, in 1637, close to which she was herself 
buried in 1645. Her name was therefore intimately 
connected with the neighbourhood, 


We oan now seo what happened. Finch writing 
from Lahor in 1610, when Andrkali's story was 
fresh, got i$ more or kes right, but by Mundy’s 
time, in Agra, 1682, the story had been embellish- 
ed until it became truly scandalous and atiribu- 
ted to & lady of still greater fame in the neri 
generation and closely conneqted with Lahor. It is 
quite possible that the scandal told of Hhéhjahin 
and his daughters, usually of Jahéndré, the most 
famous, but also, as Mundy's statement proves 
(vol IL p.203), of Chamant Begam, is & mere 
paming on of a well known tele to a third genera- 
tion. 

I mey add that when I was in the Panjab about 
thirty years ago the story of Ankrkalt was referred 
to the days of Ranjit Singh in the early years of 
the 19th century, and as ordinarily told was to the 
effect thet during a procession she was seen to 
smile ata men in the crowd. This was reported to 
the great Sikh ruler, who bad her immured alive 
then and there. A sesrch for the male culprit 
revealed him as her brother, whereon Ranjtt Singh 
in great remorse built the magnifioenb tomb to 
her memory which is now the pro-Cathedral 
at Lahor, And this in spite of the tomh 
being obviously Muhammadan and about three 
centuries old. ` 

The Lahore Gasctiser version of the story of 
Anfrkalt identifying her with Nadira Begam and the 
vague title Sharffa’n-nles& (Chief. among women) 
seems io dreg in yet another imperial lady of 
the time, clossly connected with Lehor. Bhs was 
the daughter of Bultán Parviz, a son of Jahingtr, 
and was married to her first cousin, Dard Shikoh, 
the eldest son of Bhéhjah&n, also a son of Jahán- 
gir, She was buried by the tomb of Mlán Mir, 
neer Lahor, in 1659. 

All these considerations seem to point +o extreme 
caution being necessary in accepting scandalous 
tales &bous the greet onea of Indian history.? 


E. 0. Taxrrm. 
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2 Iam inclined to believe with Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, that Anérkalf was some 
alave of one of the Emperors, who came to a tragioel end in a fashion not unoommon fn Mughal days. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
JY V. RANGACHARI, M.A, LT., MADRAS. 
(Continued from page 73.) 

CHAPTER DI. 


Sxoriox VI, 
Tho Naik Administrativo System. 

Wie Visvan&tha and his minister placed the Polygar system on a definite basis, they 

were also stateamanlike enough to organize a system of strong and efficient central 
&dminiszative machinery. In this work of organizing a central government, they were 
indeed not original. They did not interfere, for example, with the absolutism of the monarob, 
or rathec of his representative, the Naik; but they seem to have succeeded to a very large 
exteLt in establishing such a system as to impress on the ruler a certain amount of moral, 
if not legal, responsibility. He was, for instance, to place himself under the advice of able 
ministers and the influence of public opinion. He was to exercise his powers through six mi- 
nisters or departmental heads, who held their offices for life, unless their conduct provoked 
the disp.easure of their monarch with the loss of their office. These were the Mansiri or Prime 
Minister, the Dalavdi*? or Commander-in-Chief, the Pradhém or Finance Minister, the Riya- 
sam or Private Secretary of the King, the Kamakkas or Acoountant-General, and the Sihiinapats 
or Head of the Diplomatic Department. The Mantri, says the Manaodia N ârâyara Satakam,“ 
was to advise the king on all affairs of State, on the proceedings to be issued und the pro~ 
elamaticns to be made. As Mr. Nelson says, the two offices of Mantri and Da]avái re- 
mained originally distinct, but in the time of Viivanatha I. they were amalgamated®! into 
one offices. The greatstatesman AryanAths Mudali was, as has been already mentioned, 
invested with the seals and rings of both these offices. The Dalavai thereby became the 
supreme civil and military officer of the State. Next to the king he was the greatest man 
in the ocuntry ; his voice in consequence had great weight with the king, and though the 
latter was not legally bound by his counsels, he rarely went against them, It seoms 
that the office of Da]avái, the most coveted in the State, was generally, though not uni- 
versally, held by Brahmans. At the beginning of the Naik history, it was indeed held by 
the grea; statesman and soldier Aryan&tha Mudali, but the majority of his successors were 
Brahmans. We do not know who, succeeded Aryan&tha Mudali in his exalted office, on 
hig death in 1600. For thirty years there is a blank. Then emerges, in the reign of 
Tirumal Náik, that great and dominant figure, the gallant Rimappaiya, the ideal soldier, 
the seccnd builder of the Sêtu, the subjugator of the Sétupatd, the conqueror of Mysore, 
the friend of the Raya, the favourite of the Naik, the hero of the Brahmans. On his death 
about 1855 his mantle fell on his unworthy son, Siva Ramaiya, who, not wanting in the 
capacity of his father, lacked his fidelity to the king, and was consequently deservedly 
disgraced and, we may be sure, dismissed. The next Delavai, Lihgagna Naik, was, as his 
name eb3ws, & Tottiya. A very troublesome and ambitious individual, he was the source 
of every domestic plot and the instigator of every foreign invasion in the early part of 
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# Dcl(Oamnaresey-ermy. Dalerdi therefore means General, Bub the word, points out Wilks, is 
sometimes translated as Minister, Regent, eto, Seo Wilk's Mysore, L, p. XI foot-note. | 
€ Bec the O.H. MSS. Vol Il, appendix for some extracts from this work. There isa very cheap 
Tamil edison available in the baxsars fora penny. Bee also Rots, Catal, Vol. III and Afadwra Manual. 
© Bee his Madura Monwal, 
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Chokkanátha's reign, and his fidelity had to be secured by his daughter's marriage with 
the king. His successor Venkata Krishnaiys, the hero of the Tanjore War and the des 
troyer of the Tanjore Naik Dynasty, was a Brahmen : so also waa his successor, the acute 
'Góvindappaiys, whose diplomacy reecued Chokkanáütha from his Musealman oppreesor 
Rustam Khan, though his valour could not prevent the foreign dominance over the land 
and the consequent dismemberment of the kingdom. Proceeding to the regency of 
Msigammii], we find that she had for her Dejavii, the Brahman Narasappaiya, whose 
strong administration and sound policy have extorted the reluctant admiration of the 
Jesuits themselves, His suooessor Achchaya, the alleged lover and ruiner of the queen, 
"was also a Brahman. The Dalavdis of Vijayaraiga Chokkan&tha, a suocoseion of dishonest 
and unscrupulous men, who took advantage of the king’s religious tendency to deceive 
him and enrich themselves, were all members of the Brahmanical caste,—the unjust and 
cruel Kastüri Raiga, the avaricious Naravappaiys who appropriated the pay of the army, 
and the greedy Veükaja Raghavacharya, who acquired untold riches, and who, in the reign 
of Minükshi, upset the balance of parties by joining Bahg&ru Tirumala and thus preci- 
pitated the destruction of the Naike and the advent of the Musalmáns. After the expul- 
tion of the Náiks from Madura, the exiled Baigiru Tirumala and his son once again chose 
for the honourable, but now barren, post of Dajavái, from the descendants of the great 
Aryanátha Mudaliars, the Da]av&i Mudaliars of the later Carnatic history, whose opulence 
and influence in the Tinnevelly districts have not died out even to-day. It will be thus seen 
that the vast majority of the De|aváis were Brahmans. It was Brahmanioal valour that 
mainly saved the kingdom from internal raids and external dangers. It was the Brahmanical 
statesmanship that ensured the efficiency of administration and the security of the people. 
It was unfortunately the want of Brahmanical support or loyalty, again, that led to the 
growth of factions and the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans. The Delavai 
thus was the most responsible officer in the State. In many respects he was its pivot. On 
his vigilance depended the amooth administration of the kingdom, and on his bravery 
ite security from invasion or rebellion. All the affairs of State, internal and external, were 
under his general control or direction, Questions of war and peace, af the issue of cus- 
tomary laws, of official honours and privileges, he discussed with the king. The author of 
the Madwa Manual surmises that the Mantrior DajavAi was purely an advisory officer, 
and had no share in the actual administration of the realm. According to him, the 
Dalavti’s power depended more on the wisdom of his counsels and the force of his per- 
sonality than on the actual amount of executive power constitutionally or customarily 
attached to his office. He was a general supervising officer—the officer who laid down the 
general policy of the State, and had no charge of any definite department of administration. 
Nor is it difficult to explain this. The Dalavai was the supreme military officer of the 
realm and had to be frequently away from the capital He could not, in consequence, 
take a direct part in the administration. Nevertheless, as the king's general adviser, he 
could exert his influence from anywhere in the kingdom, and his stay in the camp could 
not have resulted, in case he was & strong man, in the decline of his authority in the court, 

The Pradhani*3 was the head of the department of finance, looking after the inci- 
dence and collection of revenue. It is diffloult to define the exact nature of his relation 
with the Kagakkan or Accountant. The latter waa, most probebly, only engaged in the ° 


H Ihave in vain tried to frame a succession list of the Pradhénis in the NAik period, or thas of 
any other minister. 
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narrow and technical business of keeping the accounts of the incomings and outgoings of 
the royal treasury. On the Pradháni devolved the difficult and important duties of deter- 
miaing the sources of revenue, securing the proper incidence of taxation, and organizing 
the machinery for its collection ; while the duties of the Kapakkan were confined to the 
na-row task of checking accounts and maintaining the balanoe-sheet. The one had, neces- 
sarily to be a statesman, acquainted with the social and economic conditions of the 
country, the movement of prices, the nature of the season, the character of the harvest, 
anithe enduring power of the people. The other was merely & mathematician, akilful in 
the manipulation of figures and the maintenance of statistics. 

The Sthinapati was a highly important officer, and had the charge of foreign affairs. 
Ara rule he stayed in the capital, but on emergencies he used to lead any embassy to 
foreign courts. The qualifications of the Sthánapati were indeed numerous. He had 
to bea careful observer, a fine speaker, a skilful diplomatist, a student of customs and 
etiquette, a man of polished behaviour and enticing personality. He had, under his con- 
trel, an army of spies and agents, detective officers and confidential reporters, who 
communicated matters of political, military or other signifloance, transpiring in the courta or 
campe of foreign kings, of the vioeroys and governors, and of the Polygars and vassal 
ohiefs. It was through the spies that the king became acquainted with events of his king- 
dcm, and the regular reports of the officers -played a less important part than the oommu- 
nisations of these secret agente. It was a system, of course, hardly conducive to that 
stclot confidence which should exist between the king and his deputies or vassals. An 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion thus pervaded the whole administration, and while 
it was snocessiul in keeping the timid in the paths of honesty and duty, it rightly wound- 
ed the self-respect, and exoited the displeasure, of many an honest servant of the king. 
Bat a despotism without an extensive system of espionage is, 88 the world's history shows, 
at impossible phenomenon. 

The kingdom was divided, for administrative purposes, into provinces which were 
ruled by governors appointed by the Karte. It is difficult to say whether the governors 
held their offices for life or for a period. Evidently there was no rule on the subject and 
tke duration of a governor's tenure of power depended on the Karta’s will At any rate 
ne governor, even though he might have been governor for life, seems to hevo been 
able to legally transfer his authority to his deecendanis, though the hexditary 
principle was not-without its influence. The Governor was also the commander-in-chief 
of the Province or Stmai, thus combining in h's hands both civil and military powers. 

1e importance, area and resources of the provinces were not the same throughout the 
kingdom. Some had by their situation, their riches or their population, a special import- 
ance, and had rulers, in consequence, who were invested with special dignity and rank 
Tae exact number of the Provinces or Bimais into which the kingdom was divided is not 
known, but it is certain that there were at least seven cf them. Those were Satyamaiga- 
lam inthe northern frontier, Céimbatore, Diycigul, Tiichinopoly or rather Mapappárai, 
Madara, Brivilliputtir or Nadumagdalam, and Tinnevelly. Of these, Madura and Trichin- 
70 7019 were the nominal and real capitals of the kingdom and seem to have been under 
tke direct administration of the king, guided by an officer named Sareddhikéri. Of the 
other provinces the governors of the turbulent district of Tinnevelly and the frontier dis- 
trict of Satyamafgalam seem to have occupied a comparatively high rank. Just as a 
modern province is divided, for the sake of efficient administration into districts, talus 
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and villages, so the Simai or Province of the Naik kingdom was divided into Nádss, and 
the Na7us intó grdmas or villages. The villages were distinguished by the various termi- 
nations of ir, patti, kudi, kuruchchi, maagalam, eto. An aggregate of villages formed 
a Náiu, and an aggregate of Nàqus a Eimai. At the head of each of these wasa royal 
officer who looked after the collection of the revenue, watched perhaps the movements 
of the Polygars, and watched over the other local interests of the Karta. The revenue 
officer of the villages was under the control of the officer of the Naqu and the latter 
in his turn under the Provincial Governor. Most probably the Governor was under the 
direot control of the Pradhgni, the’ finance minister. The head of each political division 
was not only a revenue officer, but had perhaps to look after other things,—for example 
the muster of the loca! levies at the instenoe of the governor, the supervision of temple 
affairs, the supervision of the police arrangements in the villages and roads made by the 
kéávalgárs or royal servants, and so on. At the bottom of the political divisions was of 
course the village. It was the smallest administrative unit, and was an independent, 
miniature state, leading an isolated, self-sufficient existence. The Karta’s officers rarely 
interfered in it, except in times of waz and of harvest, when the Ambalahéran collected 
the tax through the Kanakkupillai or Village Accountant. The officers of a Grama—the 
Máyiakár or Patel, the Accountant, the Talayári, and others were elected by the assembled 
people—the Mahajana assembly of the village—which thus enjoyed a form of sel- 
government as simple as it was effective, 

Just as a modern Presidency has in its midst, native states, the Naik Simai had, in 
the midst of government territory, indigenous kingdoms, The rulera of these paid their 
tribute either to the governor of the province or to the Karta direct. In the vast majority 
of oases they seem to have paid it to the Kanakkan, probably with Pradhini's knowledge, 
at the time of the New-year, or the Makánavami** festival, when they had necessarily to 
attend the Karta’s kolu, in the capital, The indigenous kings seem to have been, in military 
matters, entirely subordinate to the Governor. For it was at his instance that they had 
to muster their troops, They had to accompany him as his lieutenants during distant 
campaigns, In regard to their correspondence with the central government I am unable 
to say whether they had to proceed through the Governor, or had the power to send their 
despatches direct, But all the chronicles clearly say that they had Sthanapatis to repre- 
sent them in Madura or Trichinopoly, and it is not improbable that, in some matters at 
least, they dealt directly with the central government. Unfortunately we ore unable to 
say, owing to want of materials, in what respects they had direct dealings with the govern- 
ment at Madura and in what respects with the provincial governors. As a whole, the re- 
lations between the Karta or his provincial representative and the vassal chiefs were cordial, 
The frequent mention of the Kartsa’s grantsin the territory of the latter, or of grants by 
the chief himself for the merit of the Karta, of hunting excursions in which both took part, 
and of similar events, proves that ordinarily there was a relation of harmony and mutual 
good-will, 

Next in dignity to the indigenous kings were the Polygars, whose duties and responsibili- 
ties have been already described. It is sufficient to say that they, so far as they had to do 

















B This was at any rate the case in Vijayanagar. Itis highly probable thas the Nafk kings of 
Madura adopted the same plan. 
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with the people who lived in their estates, did not differ in any reepeot from the Karta him- 
self. They wero called by their people Réja. Their residence was styled palace. Their court 
was also dignified by the name of kolu, They could, like the Karta at Madura convene a 
kolu on ceremonial occasions, and receive small gifts from tbe people. They lived, as a 
rule, in fortified villages. They had the dignities and paraphernalia of royalty. In short, 
in their estates they were all in all. It seems they had even the power of life-and-death. 
The chief judge, the supreme revenue manager. the commander, and the administrator of 
the Palayam, the Polygar was truly & miniature king. As the policeman of the neighbour- 
ing royal territory he had an even greater influence. In relation to the Karta at Madura, 
he was a tributary obief. It seems he paid one-third of his revenue as tribute, besides contri- 
büting a quota of troops in accordance with his dignity and rank among the Polygars. For, 
different Polygars had different areas of land and so different degrees of power. Seme could 
construct, as I have already pointed out, stone forts, while others could not. Some had more 
imposing paraphernalia. Some might be placed above their brother chiefs in recognition of 
their service to the State. The chief of Kaunivadi, for example,5+ was the head of the 18 
Polygars of Dindigul Stmai; and as such he had the right of leading the van in the royal army. 
Real service waa sometimes rewarded with the honour of being the bodyguard of the Karta. 
Mannuecripts say that the Polygars had their own officers ior the internal administration of 
their eetates. They seem to have hada Sarvédhikéri or Diwan; a Karwar; eto. to help 
them in the collection of revenue, the maintenance of the police, and &o on. In their 
estates also, as in royal territory, the village was self-sufficient and independent. 

From all this it is evident that the Naik kingdom was divided into Simais, petty 
kingdoms and Paljayams, Nádus, Magayes (a collection of a few villages) and villages. There 
was thus a certain plan or organization of the administrative system, But there was a 
fatal weakness in it. There was a lamentable lack of efficiency. As Wilks points out, the 
central authority was weak and provincial chieftains always tended to become independent 
kings. The strength of imperial univy (Madura, in fact, seemed to be an Empire 
rather than a kingdom,) depending more on the character of the monarch or Karta than 
on the system of government. If he was a strong man the vassals were willing, for their 
own sakes, to pay allegiance; if not, they flouted the royal viceroy or representative, 
withheld tribute, oppressed their subjects with impunity, and warred with their neighbours 
without check. And yet the central government was far more attracted by the barren 
. laurels of foreign wars than by the safer and even more indispensable work of internal 
organization. Foolish and presumptuous, the Kartas oared more for a showy and 
enterprising armed engagement with & foreign power than for a strong, sound constitution 
based on popular welfare and imperial responsibility. Even Vijayanagar suffered under this 
defect. “ The external appearance,” says Wilks, “of tho general government was brilli- 
ant and imposing; ite internal organization feeble and irregular ; foreign conquest was a 
more fashionable theme than domestic finance at the court of Vijayanagar.” The Naik 
kingdom suffered from the same cause of weakness. Again and again the State was engag- 
ed in wars with Mysore, with Tanjore, with the Muhammadans and so on, The MS, his- 
tories are full of these wars, as we have already seen ; but they are completely silent in 
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regard to the governmental maohinery or system of administration. Where they speak of 
internal politics, they speak only of Polygar rinings, and these are eloquent testimony of 
the want of system in the then administration. 

Another source of weakness was tho doubtful system of inheritance which then pre- 
vailed. '' The Hindoo system of policy, jurisprudence and religion, affects still more strong- 
ly than any European oode, the rights of hereditary succession ; but the sons are all 
oo-heira; and the faint'distinotion in favour of the eldest son is limited by the express 
condition, that he shall be worthy of the charge. But unhappily there is nothing so 
difioult to detormine aa the relative worth of opposing claiments; and in the pretensions 
to royolty, the douhle question of divine favour and superior merit must, in spite of reason, 
be decided by the sword.’’5* Hence the frequent disputes and wars of succession. In 
the Naik kingdom the problem of fraternal jealousy and ambition was evidently as pres- 
sing as in the more ancient Hindu State; but it seems that an earnest and sincere attempt 
to solve it was made, and with a fair degree of success, by the Naik kinga, They generally 
&ppointed their brothers or rivals to responsible offices in the empire, and reserved the 
dignified siation of Chinna Doras, or second in power, to the immediately younger brother, 
That is why we find some of the MSS. mentioning two rulers at once. It is also evident that 
sometimes both the rulers had the same status, that is, jointly inherited the throne. The 
position of the dual kings who immediately followed Kuméra Kyishysppa seems to have 
been of this nature. But as a rule, there was only one Karta; the Chinna Dorai was his 
younger brother, not necessarily his heir; and he could ascend the throne only in case his 
elder brother left no son to inherit his crown and title. This arrangement had a whole- 
some result. It gratiflod the ambition of a strong brother by enabling him to serve 
the State faithfully. It ensured the loyalty of & dangerous person, -& possible centre 
of intrigues and a source of succession plots. But the arrangement was not always & 
success, as it did not sometimes satisfy the ambition of a brother, and as it gave rise to 
two other difficulties, Was the Chinna Dorai the heir to the throne when the 
reigning king left an illegitimate son, or was he not? Again, was his claim valid whe. 
the king's widow adopted ason and supported his candidature ? Both these questions arose 
in the Naik history. On the death of Tirumal Nik, for instance, there ‘was a dispute 
between his younger brother, the Chinna Dorai Kumára Muttu, and his illegitimate son Muttu 
Alakadri. The courtiers were in favour of the latter and eventually secured the allegi- 
ance of the late Chinna Dorai by the gift of a large tract of land, The second question 
arose after Vijaya Raiga Chokkaná&tha's death in 1781, His queen Mtnákshi adopted a 
: boy and crowned him, but he was opposed by Baügáru Tirumals, her husband's cousin and 
second in power, It was this dispute that led, as we shall see, to Muhammadan 
interference and the extinction of the Naik dynasty itself. The indefinite nature of the 
law of inheritance thus caused civil wars or dangerous plots, and eventually ruined the 
dynasty itself, 

(To be continued.) 

55 Wilks, Vol. I, p. 17, 28, eto The history of Mysore is full of disputed successions for the throne. 

The same was the case, though to a smaller extent, in Madura. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMGA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. - 
BY Da. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 108.) 

The clue to the right explanation is given by the absolute construction of the past 
participle, which has been dealt with undor § 128, (2), Past partioiples used absolutely in 
the locative oase are very fregnont in Apabhramea. The same practico has been retained 
by the Old Western Rajasthani and by most of the cognate vernaculars, It is from such 
loostive absolute participles that the Old Western Rájasthüánt conjunctive participle in 
*jhas derived, through *1-i being contracted into ?i, much in the same way as in the 
case of instrumental forms in °i (See ६६ 10, (3), 58, 59). Thus from kari-i (tbe 
locative from kariw), the conjunctive participle kar? was originated 41 — - 

. By comparing the examples of absolute locative past participles given under § 128, (2), 
whh the examples of conjunctive participles given under the present head, one cannot fail 
to notice that the latter are formed from past participles in ° iw, whereas the former are 

: formed either from past participles in ° yai or from past participles in ° a that aro not 
decived from the stem of the present. This possibly explains why the ones were 
contracted into १६ and the others were not, ^ii possessing a stronger tendency towards 
contraction than °. Thus, in the following examples from Adi O., *ií, to avoid oon- 
trection, was turned into ° ai: 

- pacai dhara kara& “ Having cooked, est!” (p. 8). — - 

varasa páraj thayai “ An year having been completed " (p. 108). नि 

(Ot. the case of singular feminine locetives and instrumentals in ° ai (from ° is), Bike 
magaiai from mugati, vidkai from nidhi, eto.). 

The correctness of my view is further corroborated : 

(1) By the locative postpoattions nai, kari (from kari+) being added to the conjunctive 
pactiolple, a fact which cannot be explained unless by admitting that the latter is also a 
locative form. It is noteworthy that in some modern vernaculars the entire form kanai 
(from which, according to my derivation (६ 71, (2), sai is a curtailment) has survived as au 
spoendage to the conjunctive participle. Cf. MowAri -bne (Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, 

§ 498), Baghelkhand? kandi and Naipáli kana; 

(2) By the analogy of the cognate vernaculars, which also use the past participle 
absolutely to give the meaning of the conjunctive participle. To confine myself to a single 
but very comprehensive case, I may cite the example of Hindi, where abeolute participles , 
infected in ^e ( <°at<‘*ahi, possibly a locative) are common enough, A number of: : 
illustrations will be found in Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, § 754 (2). In the Old Baiswart of 
Tulas? Dass, such absolute partiofples are very frequent and they are used exactly in the 
same fundtion of the conjunctive participle of Modern Hindi. Take the following 
examples 

kachuka kála bite saba bháé | bade bhaye“ A short time having elapsed, all the 
brethers grew big” (Hámacaritamázasa, i; 208) 

41 Ia same few oases, the Old Western Réjasthint conjunctive participle might be traced back to an 
orizinal instrumental as well and all the more so as the instrumental is on the whole identical in form 


with the loontive, Cf. the following passage from Dag. v ı 
. hss karam -Fart majha -rahal e phala Mid “kin kytva mame’ dam phalam jAtam ?” 
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samaya owke punt kA pachidne “Once the proper time is over, what is the use of 
regretting 1” (Ibid., i, 261); 

(8) By the evidence of such Naip&lt conjunctive participles as gat (-kama) from 148४ 
“To go,” and bhai (-kana) from hunu “To be” (Kellogg, Op. oit., § 521), which afford the 
moet positive proof, if possible, that the conjunctive participle is originally formed from 
the past participle and not from the verbal root. 

§132. The conjunctive participle is used in combination with verbs like sakavad 
“To be able," javal “To go,” s8khava§ “To throw away," rahaved “ To remain,” eto., 
tc form potentials and Intensives. Sucha construction of the conjunctive participle is 
common to most of the Neo-Indian vernaculars and, in the case of potentials, it can be 
traced as back as the Prakrit, sundry instances of potentials with the conjunctive participle 
in १856 occurring i. the Jaina Máh&rásir! of Dharmadása's U«vaesamólá. To account for 
the Old Western R&jasthüán! employing the conjunctive participle in °? (an original 
locstive) in this connection, we need but refer to the Sanskrit, where the verb V çak is 
very frequently construed with verbel nouns in the locative. 

Examples of potentials are : 

navi nisari sakai “ Cannot come out ” (P. 58) 

hat kima jai sakad “How oould I go " (P. 501) 

boli na sakai * Cannot speak " (Yog. iii, 70) 

sakii agi nsvdri “Fire can be averted” (Indr. 9), in which last example sakavad is used 
passively exactly like gakyate in Sanskrit 

Examples of intensives are 

irá[i jai “ Goes to pieces ” (Bh. 74) 

aneka varasa vahi gay? “ Many years passed away " (Dd. 5) 

te chidra mili gayad ‘‘The hole close up" (Dd. 8) 

diso-disat &dádi ४8४४४ ^ Was blown up into all directions" (Dd. 9) 

- joi rakiw ‘‘ Remained looking on ” (P. 289) 

ekendri saghald loka-mYAi vyápi rahyá chai “ Hkendryyas are spread over all the worlds ?? 
(£ 602, 1) 

$ 133- The gerundive is formed by adding to the verba: root the termination - ivo 
> -aved. Apsbhrapga has - evvail, - ievvaŭ and possibly also * - evad (of. -evå), from 
Banaknt ° - eyyakak (Soo Pischel’s Prakr. Gramm., §§ 254, 570). 1616 a real participium 
necessitatis and is used like an adjective in agreement with the subject. Examples are: : 

eka tarwoi wpáya “ A means must be adopted " (P. 18) 

måharaŭ aparadha khamived “Let my offence be forgiven ” (Adi C.) 

Rims na karavi “ Injury should not be done ” (Yog. ii, 21) 

aneri kalatra varjaw “ Another's wife should ve avoided (Ibid., ii, 76) 

asatyapasil chA:licd “ Falsehood is to be abandoned ” (Ibid., ii, 56) 

wai»a kano “ One must strive" (Indr. 4) 

te dhira subhuta 12106 “ They are to be regarded as strong warriors” (Ibid., 44) 

In poetry vad is often written for -iva4; as in 

kita Earév[a] 8 “ One should act " (P. 96) 

this dharéed bé-« * Both should be kept at their [proper] place” (Ibid., 105) 

' $ x34- The Infinitive is formed in two different ways in Old Westem B&jasihánt, 
(1) by the termination -iva > -aval ; (2). by the termination -asa. । 
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I need spend no words to show that the infinitive in -wad is but the neuter of the 
gerundive, used substantively. It is inflected into -waf in the instrumental, -ivd in the 
, oklique-genitive, and -ivai in, the locative case, and instances are also found of ita teing 
infected in the plural accusative and instrumental. 

Examples of the various cases are : 

Nom. Srxa.: pacha valiecd “To turn back” (Deo. iv) 

dÉia-«8 dhoivă “ The cleaning of the teeth " (Ibid., iii, 8) 

Ingre. Sosa.: avarzavdda bolava! “ By speaking ill of " (Adi. 65) 

sdoat jásival bari “ cuddha-jil&nena " (gast. 68) 

Guz.-Onr. Sms. (governed by postpoeitions) : - 

gamvd-tasa! béram ach! samartha hui '' Is not able to number” (Kal. 8) 

- réiri fimavd-iu “ In consequence of eating by night " (Yog. ili, 07) 

teha-mAhi Gvicd-ni anujfid ** Permission to enter therein” (Cr&.) 

debhavd-nimaiial “ In order to see" (Dd. 7) 

kháivá-ni vitchd “ Desire of eating ” (Adi 0.) 

Loo. Sisa. : briyá karivai “ In doing an action” (Mu.) 

artha-nai dharivai tapa sirarthaka thôi “ When property is kept, penance becomes 
uafruitful " (Up. 51) 

Aco, PLUR. ; gikhed -në deni sahaf “They bear instruction-impartings [by others] 


(bid, 154) 

Inate. PLUB.: ekve kareve tapa jái “By such doings, penance is destroyed ” (Ibid. 
115), 

anska vikathá'diba-ne bolave “ By several ways of talking, such as improper speech, eto,” 
(Tbid., 224). 


Besides being used in connection with postpositions, as shown above, the genitive 
o3liqué form in 4vá is also commonly employed as an object to verbe like Ligaval,, deval 
pimavad, vichaval to form inchoatives, permissives, acquisitives and desideratives. 
Examples : 

IxcHoATIVA: ghara pádevá lágá “ [They] began to demolish the building " (Kánh. 95), 

chiavivé liga “ [He] began to reflect” (Adi C.) 

Punarserva: svdmi bÀoeyo-jiva-mai dAarma-thaki cébavá na dit “Tho Lord does not 
allow the pious to deviate from religion " (Cr&.) 

AOQUISITIVE: poised na pal “ [He] cannot obtain entrance " (Dd. 1) 

eálavá ko navi laki “ No one can succeed in walking " (Tis. 2) 

DasmiuzgATIVE : olhavocá vilchai “ Wishes to extinguish " (Yog. ii, 83) 

jipacá vlckai ^ Wishes to conquer ” (Yog. iii, 184) t 

In the following passage from (il. 107, the genitive-oblique form in -##4 is also used to 
form the potential ; 

bhajivd na sakat “ Cannot break." 

According to the statement in the Mw. (Grierson’s L. S. I., Vol. ix, Pt, H, p. 862) —which 
in the same is not evidenced by any example, however—, the genitive-oblique form in -ing 
may be used as an infinitive of purpose. Instances thereof are frequent enough in Old 
Western R&jastbin! texta, Let me quote but a few ones, chiefly from P. : 


ज 
* Dog: v an inebance occurs of the accusative in ‘ag being substituted for the genitive-oblique 
form in *tod, to wit 
marivadg na woke “ [They] do not wish to die’ 
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had tujhat? milavd dviu “I have come to moet thee” (P. $48) 

rn ávyá joiwå “ The queen went to see” (P. 850) 

jana jovi dhayd “The people ran to see” (P. 897) 

jimavá balthad “ [He] sat down to eat” (Cal. 26). 

In the following, the genitive-oblique of purpose is actually governed by the postposi- 
tion for the dative : 

vavi kahiva-nal gaya “ [He] went to tell every on. " (P. 544) 

The infinitive in -am seems to have been very rte in the Old Western Rájasthánt. 
The only instances thereof I havo met with are : 

rakyana kiji " To take care of [him]" (P. 57) 

telata gayá “ [They] went to summon ” (F 585, iii, 6) 

moha jipana 44 hetat “ For the purpose of conquering delusion ” (F 585, iv, 3) 

dukhii 98457 lág(1]8 M3 “ From distress [their] heart began to break” (Cal. 209). 

In the two examples following, instead of the weak form in -a*g,& strong form in 
-anad is used : 

garira-nal ugajasl (for -naf) * gatrasyo’ dvarttenam " (Dec., iii, 5) 

aimghásasa mellisi balsanai “ A seat was given for siting " (08), 109). 

The Old Western Rájasthánt infinitive in -a»a is identical with Apabhramea -ara < Skt. 
ana, namely a substantive by origin, As it has not survived in Modern Gujarátf, it nny 
practically be considered as a Rajasthani peculiarity 

$135. The noun of agency is obtained by adding -Adra to the ‘infinitive in -axa, 
or—what is practically the same—by adding -asahéra to the root. Thus from karata 
(inf.) korasakára (Indr. 18), from dema (inf) deachéra (Yog. t, 20) It is generally used 
uninflected, espevially when in the toasculine. Example 

ciku gati-nd anta-nad karasaAára (Sing. masc.) “ Causer of the end of the four oon- 
ditions of life " (Cri.) f 

mok'a-padwi-nå demAdra (Plur. maso.) “ Granters*of the station of final emancipa- 

" (F 580) 

When in the feminine, however, it is as a rule inflected into - (-). “Ex. 

jovanaheri '* Looker ” (Indr. 99) 

kalesa-ni karanahdri '* Oauser of trouble " (Ibid. 88). . 

The noun of agency is generally construed asa substantive, vis.jerith the genitive. In 
the following example from Yog., it seems to be exceptionally used as a verb, vis., govern 
ing the accusative case 

Mtia-nat karasakári “ hitakariot " (Yog. 1, 50). 

' In the same MS. Fog., beside -anaAára, we meet also with the terminations : (-andhéra), 
anahára, anhâra, which are the intermediate forms between the former and Modern Gujarati 
-anira. In Up., after vooalio roots, we have also: -shéra, -sfhra, -»ára, as in 

denhára Up. 268, from the verbel root de, 

hunéhru, kuMru Up. 101, from the verbal root Aw. 

I explain the termination -amahéra as having arisen from a contraction of the genitive- 
form of the infinitive in -asa with the noun kára, meaning ^ Doer". Thus from 
Apabhraņça ° pála*aAa bara ''Causer of protection”, we have -pálawakára “ Protector ” 
(Cra.), by elisión of E, yaite in the same way as from Apabhranica * maha kérai; (see ६ 88 


S Here tujhe is sufficient to show that milion is practically considered as a substantive 
H MB. ipana. 
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aad of. Pischel’s Prakr. Gramm., § 434) we have mahdroy “My”. Tho same may be shown 
tc be the case with the cognate vernaculars. Taus the termination -ameAaroe, -anehdra, 
which is common to Braja and High Hindi, is from *-asahi kåra, namely from the obligue- 
genitive in -ahs, which is peculiar of the above-mentioned dialects. Ex. : 

Ap. * dharanahi káraü > * dharasahi(k)drau > * dharasaiháraii > Braja dharaneháraw. 

To the same oblique-genitive in -aki is to be traced the termination -anevdlau, -anevála,. 
which also occurs in both Braja and High Hindi, the only difference being in À being 
efided, instead of transposed, and v being inserted to avoid hiatus. Ex. : 

Ap. ° chaddanahi kérad > ° chédanecarad > Braja chédanevirau > chd daneválaw. 

Insertion of euphonic v likewise took place in Marwari, which popseases two forms of 
the noun of agency, to wit: -anivdlo and -awiválo, the former from the infinitive in -ana¥, 
and the latter from the infinitive in -aea?. 

$136. The passive volse is formed by adding ij, i(y) to the root. The former of the 
two affixes is by far the leas common in use, it being chiefly confined to the three verbs 
keraval, devad and levat and to a few other cases ; but it seems to be the older, and itis 
possibly from it that the latter has derived. In the materials hitherto available for the 
Apabhrames, the passive affix ijj is the only occurring, and even in the Prébria-Paiigala, 
waere ijj is turned into ij (see Introduction), no traces are found of the affix i. The only 
exception I know of, would be made by pdviai (—Skt. prápyate, Siddhahem., iv, 366), 
provided it is from * péviai. The absence of passives in -fai'in the Apabhragca is the best 
azgument in favour of my viewing the i(y) affix of the Old Western R&jasthinf as having 
atisen from 1jj > i}. and therefore having no connection with thei affix of Caurasent and 
Migadhi. We have seen that in Old Westarn Rijasth int j is not unfrequently changed t5 y 
(६ 22), and in the terminations of the precative: aje > aye; ajo > ayo ($ 120), we have 
am illustration whioh is very analogous to the ijai > iyai of the passive. Possibly, at the 
tine of y being substituted for j in the writing, there was not & great difference in the 
pronunciation of the two sounds, and afterwards y came to loose its force as a 
consonant and to be employed much in the same function of the ygfruit of Jaina 
Prakrit, This explains how the 3rd sing, present passive termination -iyóf wae curtailed 
into -ij, y having lost ite force and a being abeorbed by the preceding i (Of. $17). 
No doubt MSS. often write -iy, when they mean -ij, and so it is not always possible safely . 
ta distinguish one termination from the other. Ads C. optionally shortens to 4. 

Modern Gujarati has i only in Je, a Srd sing. present pessive form which is used 
in a reflexive sense as & substitute for the Ist plur, active (seo $ 117, 137), and in all 
other cases substitutes the potential passive in d ($140). Modern Márwirt has ij. 

$137. From the passive root in ij, í(y) various tenses are formed by the same 
tezminations as in the regular active voice. Three tenses are evidenced, vis., present, 
fusure, and present participle. 

Examples of the present passive are: 

1 inja: 

kijai Mu., P., ÀdiO, < Ap, bifja! < Skt, briyate 

dijai Mu., P. 483 < Ap, dijjai < Skt, diyate 

Was Mu., Kal. 18, Adi 11, Pr, 3 < Ap, lifjai < Skt. *liyate 

pijai Up. 98 < Ap. pijjai < Skt. piyate - 
kaMjai Adi. C. < Ap, baMjjai < Skt. kathyate 
pómijai Cal. 80 < Ap, pévijja < Skt, prépyats 
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bhogavijai Yog., iv, 69, ps de 

mákijai P. 525 E. 

In the two following, we have -4j, -aj from Ap. -ajj 

khája! Bh. 7 (Of, kAajatt, ६ 189) < Ap. bkajjal <.Skt, bhédyate 

nipajal F 595 < Ap. eippajjal < Skt. nispadyate 

2 in 4yal (4al) : f 

diyai, liya1 P, < dijat, jat (See the foregoing paragraph) 

bariyai P, 890, Cra., Dd. 5 < karifai < Ap, barijjai < Skt. briyate 

kaMyai Cri, F 627 < bukjal (See the foregoing paragraph) 

jaiyai P, 690, 617 < jaijai < Ap. jéifjal < Skt, *yáyale “ Itur 

jotai Adi O, < foijat «Ap. joijjat < Skt. *dyotyate “ Videtur "45 

gaxiyat Adi. 83 

bhaniyat F 668, 55 

rimiyai P. 244, 

Sins: 

karii Bh. 32, Indr. 4 < kari(y)ai ($17) < barijai 

dharti Bh. 7 < dhari(y)at < dhorijai 

kakti F TIS, i, 10 i vécii Dac, iv 

apis Bh. 08 karénti F 722. 

As already stated $ 180, Ádi C. often has -iai. Ex. : márial, joiai, kahiai, pájiat, for 
méri(y)at, joi(y)ai eto. A passive, in which the original y element is no longer visible, is 
disat (P. 185, 479), from Apabhrames disat < Skt, drgyate. 

The passive compound present ie formed by the addition of chai in the same way 
as the active (§ 118). Rx. : bahial okat (Adi O.) 

In the MSS. I have seen, I have found evidence only of the 8rd person singular 
and plural of the present passive, The former is of course much more common, and 
it is employed in a variety of meanings, and quite often construed impersonally in 
substitution for all persons. It is used in the potentis] meaning in : 

jipii sukhi kari “Can be easily subdued " (Indr. 71) 

e b&ta -ni sy bariyai “ What oan be done with this glass 1" (Dd. 5); 

in the imperative meaning in 

havai chádijai gima ' Let us now leave [this] village " (Cal. 12) 

. kijai para-ghari báma “ Let us serve in a stranger's house". (Ibid. ) ; 

in the oonditional meaning in : 

Jima samudra-na! pérva-na!l paryonial jA&siro (for*rad) m@ityal onal tcha-ni samila 
pachima-dist mikiyat “ As, if one were to throw a yoke into the Eastern end of the 
00067, and the peg thereof into the Western quarter . . . . . ” (95, 8) ; 

in the gerundive meaning in: 7 

sya chdis “ What should be abandoned!” (Pr. 2). 

sy dhyét ‘What should be meditated upon?” (Ibid. 19). 

In the two examples quoted above to illustrate the imperative meaning, we have 
à clear instance of how the impersonal passive may be used in substitution for the isi 
person plural, Take two other examples from P.: ` 

eka jiva dpiyai prabhdti “ [We] shall deliver [to you] a [living] being [every] 
morning" (P. 40%) 

a Whence Modern Gujarktt jote. 
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cálaü jaiyat “Come, let us go!” (P, 617) 

Now, this employment of the impersonal passive to give the meaning of the lsb 
plural of the active, is particularly important inasmuch as it is therefrom that the 
hitherto unexplained Gujarktt termination for the 1st plural present indicative (seo § 117) 
has originated. Only contract épiyai into 4४6 in the last-but-ono quotation above, 
and you will practically. see how easily Gujaratt could substitute the impersonal passive 
for the Ist plural of the present active. Probably, the chief reason that lead to the 

- substitution iz the necessity of establishing a visible distinction between the terminations 
of the Ist and 2nd persons plural which in Old Western R&jasthan? differ only in that 
the former is nasalised and the latter not, and which in Modern Gujaráti, if they were 
both regularly contracted into -o, could no more be distinguished from one another. 
It is out of the same reason, I think, that Marw&rt contracts -af into -4 (§ 11 (5), 117), 
and Gujarat! for the 1st person plural of the future employs the weak form -@ instead 
<t the strong *-o, 

Examples of the Old Western Rajasthant impérsonal passive, used in substitution 
for other persons than the 1st plural, are 

ramiyai dati dévaea nai réti “I indulge in game day and night” (P, 244) 

siü bariyai bib jaiyal havai “ What am Ito do [and] where am I to. go now”? 
«P. 590) 

te dhérata-nai diyai dikha “To that rascal [he] gives the initiation” (P. 280) 

dekhi sasaŭ diyai bahw géli “Having seen tho hare, [the lion] reviles [him] 
much " (P. 407) 

tefl Gla diyai chai mina “Having summoned the camel, [they] honour [him] " 
(Œ. 479). 

$ 138. Examples of the future passive are: 

l in fj - 

kíjas “It will be done” (Adi G.) 

féijast “ Ibitar " (Ibid.) 

Wjisyal “1६ will be taken” (Ibid,) 

2ini: 

kahisyai, kaMsW “It will bo said” (F 555, Cra,) 

bokisii “It will be told” (Dac. V, 100) 

vakhdxisyal “ It will be described” (Cra) 

pardbhavisian “ You will be overcome” (Up. 18) 

pémisya! “ They will be obtained " (Bast 96). 

In the two examples following the 8rd singular form is used in the impersonal 
construction, quite in the same way as the 8rd singular present passive: | 

marisis * [Every one] shall have to die” (Up. 205) 

mint kima अमल kakai “O unole | toll [us] how we shall live |" (P. 383) 

$189. Examples of the present parüeip'e passive are: 

1 in ij: 

lijatos ** Being teen ” (Bagi. 55) 

sevijaiai “ Being attended upon " (Adi 0.) 

pijatai; Mia ** Being drunk " (Up. 96) 
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The following is in &j, from Apebhrercs ajj : 

Ehdja# “ Being eaten up" < Ap. *khojjants (= Skt, kAédgamánd) 

2 in i 

avalokiiw “ Being gazed upon ” (Indr. 80) 

arias Mtas “ Being known” (Sagi. 81) 

25221 Miu ‘ Being fully surrounded by , , . " (Das. X) 

piste. “ Being tormented” (Yog, ii, 79) 

máritu hiis '' Being beaten” (Yog. ii, 26) 

musiiad “ Being stolen” (Bast, 5) 

A survival of the present participle passive in Gujarkit is jolin, from foie < OWR.. 
jolyai < joijai (Beo $ 187) 

§ 140, The potential passive has since long been recognised as a causative that 
has assumed a reflexive or peasive meaning. fee the arguments and. illustrations 

produced by Dr. Hoernle, $ 484 of his Gaxdian Grammar. In Old Western Réjasth&ni, the 
` potential passive root is obtained by adding & to the root of the active verb, and it is 
conjugated in exactly the same way as the latter, An important feature of this passive- 
is that it generally implies & potential sense, though in the course of time it has gone 
gradually loosing its original peculiar meaning, and nowadays Gujar&i employs it simply 
in the ordinary passive sense. The development of the potential meaning from the 
causative may be explained easily, and is well illustrated by the example following : 
chefaréi nahi poribpd-Maü jâra (Adi 0.) “ He, who is skilled in the art of testing: 
[gold], does not allow himself to be deceived [by brass] > .. cannot be deceived [bybrass] 

Other illustrations of the use of the potential passive in Old Western Rajasthani aro 

PBRSRST ; samudra pists dokilu pirdi “ The ses can diffioultly be filled with water” 
(Indr. 62) 

serva pápa-mala-halé muksi “ [They] can be (or are) released from all impurity 
of sin" (F 576, 67) i 

tumhd abhakgy]c -miki kahivéya “You are reckoned amongst [those animals, whose 
flesh] is not to be eaten” (P. 498) 

this garadkai nafyi] haséi mina “[He] has grown old and can no [longer] kill 
fishes” (P. 879), in which last example Aasái is used impersonally, much after the way 
of the passive proper. 

FOURS : naraka-répéy[8] voigvénara-mihi pacis: “ [Thou] wilt- be roasted in 
the fire of hell" (Indr. 76) 

PRESHNT PAETICIPLA ; ‘tipaya-eukha dja lagali mlkiid nathi ''Bensusl enjoymente- 
cannot ye& be discarded " (Indr. 10). 

§ 141. Oausals may be divided into four classes, to wit : 

1. Ceusala formed by lengthening the radical vowel Looking at their general 
meaning, these would be better called ''tranzitivee ", but, since they have originated 
from the Sanskrit habit of lengthening the radical vowel to form the causal, terming 
them as causais is more correct from the point'of view of historical grammar. 

They are formed from intransitives, Ex 

athrat “ Lays down" (Adi C.), from &terai “ Alighte" . 

pádai ` Throws down” (Up. 180, Dd, 2), from pagiaf “ Falls 


(To be continued. ) 
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BAUDDHA VESTIGES IN KANCHIPURA 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M. A; TRIVANDRU M. 

| KAfiohipurs (Oonjeevaram) is one of the seven most ancient and famous cities of 

Indie; it is mentioned in the Mahébhashya of Patañjali, whose age is placed by scholars 
sonewhere about the middle of the 4th century bafore the Christian era, Besides being 
renarkable asa beautiful city, KAfiohtputa was always a great seat of learning. In it dwelt 
men of various religious persuasions and schools of different aystems of philosophies. The 
Vedic professors lived side by side with the professors of non-Védic philosophies, such 88 
the Jaina and the Bauddha. That all these religions were equally treated by the ancient 
kirgs may be inferred from the fact that the early Pallava rulers of the Tondai-mandalam 
assumed such names as Buddhavarman, Skandavarman and Paramé4varavarman—names 
which perhaps indicated the sects to which they individually belonged. Wo are at present 
coroerned with the period of Bauddha dominanoy at KAfiohtpurs, and therefore let us 
couline our attention to. Buddhism and the Bauddha vestiges found in and around 
K£fichipura. 

Yuan Chwang states that, when he visited Kan-chi-pu-lo (K&ftohipura) it was about 
thirty li in circuit. “ The region had a rich fertile acil ; it abounded in fruits and flowers and 
yielded precious substances. The people were courageous, thoroughly trustworthy, and 
public-spirited, and they esteemed great learning; in their written and spoken language 
they differed from ' Mid-Indis.’ There were more than 100 Buddhist monasteries with above’ 
10,500 Brethren all of the Sthavira School’ The Déva Temples were 80, and the majority 
belonged to the Digambaras. This country had been frequently visited by the Buddha, and 
kirg Aika had erected topes at the various spots where the Buddha had preached and 
admitted members into his order, The capital [KAfichtpura, of the Tao-pi-tu or Dravida 
country] was the birth-place of Bharmapála Püsa!, who was the eldest son of the high 
offcial of the city. . . . . Not far from the south of the capital was a large 
mcnastery whish was a rendexvous for the most eminent men of the country. It had an 
. 855४8 tope above 100 feet high, where the Buddha had once defeated Tirthakas by preech- 
ing, and had received many into his communion. Near it were traces of a sitting-place 
and exeroise-walk of the four Past Buddhas.’ Thus we gather from the testimony of this 
eye-witness that KAfohipurs not only had a large Buddha population but many places of 
pwolic worship in the 7th century A. D n 

The statements of the Chinese pilgrim are borne out by the descriptions we meet with 
in she Manimékhalai, one of the five famous epic poems of the Tamil Classic Period. We 
are here told that the heroine Manimékhalai was advised by her grandfather to assume the 
form of a young monk and to sok instruction in their respective philosophies from the 
learned in the Vaidika, Saiva, Vaishnava, Ajivaka, Nirgrantha, Báükhya, Vaif&éshika end 
Lók&üyatiks religions at Káfchipura, and to embryos that one which satisfied her best 
While there, she visited the Buddhist Chaitya erected by Ki]li, a Ohdla prince. On her 
arrival being made known to the then reigning king of K&fíchi, he paid a visit to her with 
all his ministers and showed her the grove and tank which he had caused to be made in 
im tation of those in the island of Mayipallavam; and at her request the king erected a seat 
for Buddha and temples for the goddesses Dipa-tilakai and Manimékhalai. 


1 He ‘was a Hinayfnist monk, who appears to have been converted to Mahfyanism when he 
weat to N. India, He was a professor in the famous University of Nålanda at the time Yuan Chwang 
vieted that place. f 

2 Watter's Translation, Vol , IL, p. 229. 
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That the Bauddhas were in existence at Kåñohi in the days of the Baiva saint Tirujiana 
sambandha, that 18, i the middle of the seventh century A. D. appears to be certain; 
for he refers to them by the names Bédhiydr (the worshippers of the bôdhs treo) Théras, 
also by the description of their monks as the wearers of mate for their garments ; 

Then again there is the tradition that SahkarAchirys, the great VédAntio-teacher, van- 
quished the Bauddhas in a religious wrangle and drove them out of K&nchi. A similar tradi 
tion exists in connection with the Jaina priest Akalatka, who is said to have challenged 
before king Himasitala of Káfichi the Bauddhas residing in that city to a religious 
dispute, and to have won a complete victory over them. Thus a large number of accounts, 
both historical and legendary, exists in proof of the predominance of the Bauddha influence 
and the existence of Bauddha places and objects of worship in KAftchipura, even so late 
as the 9th century A. D 

The question thus naturally arises, that while the Jaina temples are still in existence 
what became of the places and objects of worship of the Banddhas t Modern scholars 
who have written on the antiquities of KAfchtpura, the Pallava supremacy in Kafishi, and 
on other similar subjecta, have all uniformly deplored the paucity of sculptural and arohí- 
tectural materials to corroborate the truth of the statements made by Tuan Chwauy and. 
others concerning the Bsuddhs occupation of Conjeevaram. It may be stated without 
fear of contradiction that most of these authors have done little or nothing in the direction 
of tracing veetiges of Buddhism in Kafichipura. Unfortunately the official archwologista do 
not also appear to have paid that amount of attention which this most interesting place 
deserves. In the course of a twelve hours active search, I came upon no lees than 
five images of Buddha within a radius of half a mile from the famous temple of Kam&kshidévt. 
I was also told that two other megalithic images of Buddha He buried in a garden adjoining 
the same temple. I give below a short description of the images and the places where 
they are found 

The first and the most remarkable of these five figures is a standing image of 
Buddha Fig. I. Itis found in the first prákára of the Kümákshidévi's temple, at the place. 
marked A on the ground plan of that temple, a sketch of which is separately given. The 
total height of the image, including the pedestal, is 7 feet 10 inches, and the detailed 
measurements are as follows :— 











Height of the image without the pedestal, ... bi wae 7 feet. T 
Height of thé pedestal alone, ... — ... — ... — .. — ... 10 inches, 

. Width across the shoulders ... ves m" E 1. 2 feet. 
Length of the face, wee ae sss oa sn .. 9 ‘inches. | 
Breadth of the face, xt tes m ess i5 ... 8 inches 
Height of the neck = ww. H4 71 hes 


Its two hands are broken; wherefore it is not possible to state definit.'7 what they 
carried ; presumably the right hand was held in the abhaya pose and the left carried 
an ahns-bowl The nose of the image is much worn; otherwise the image is in an 
excellent state of preservation. The long flowing robes descending from the left hand and 
the folds of the same over the right thigh are exquisitely worked out, The present position 
of the image with respect to the temple of Kümáksht can be explained by two plausible 
hypotheses, namely, (1) that the image did certainly ocoupy some important place in the 
very temple itself; or (2) that it was brought in there by some one for safe custody 
Let us consider the second hypothesis first, for, if its untenability is proved the possibility 
of the first becomes patent. If it is to be believed that the huge stone image was 


3 Hence is is evident that the image is made according to the wihama-dasa-Mia measure. See Ap- 
pendix B, in my “Elements of Hindu Iconography,” Vol. I. 
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1. Central Shrine of the Kamikshi Temple. 2. Shrine of the Utsava-Vigraha. 


8, Bhatgaru-Kimékehf Shrine. 4. Behkaráchírya Shrine. 
5. Sarasvat Shrine. 6. Btore-room. ` 

7. Palltyarai (Bed-room). 8. Tank. . 
9. Sculptured Mandapa. : 10. Biv Shrine, 

11. Kitchen. ५ 12. Navar&tri-magdape 
13. Kojtéy-mandape. 14, Temple Office, © 

15, Garden. 10. Well, 

17. Fiag-Staff, 18. Bali-pitha 

19. Dhvajáróhapasmandape. 20. Kfttu-mandapa, 


21. Vishnu Shrine in three storeys. 
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Kémikshidévt Temple. 


Fig. 1. Found in the innermost prükéra of the 
Height 7’ 10". 
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Fig. 2. Found in the second prákéra of the 
Kimékshtdévi Temple. Height about 8' 6”. 
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. 3. Found in a garden ad 
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Fig. 5. Found in the Karukkil-amarnda-&ànman Temple, 
Height about 8' 9", 


CoH7ERVERAM. ' 
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Inacnu, or BUDDE4 


Fig. 4. Found in the Karukkil-amarnda-amman Temple. 





Height about 2 6°. 
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daposited in its present position by some well-intentioned man, the questions which remain 
te be answered are (1) where could it have lain before it was brought into the temple 1 
aad (2) a man of what religious persuasion could have brought itin! It may have been 
lying at some distance from the temple, or near it, or within its compound. In the first 
two cases, it must indeed hav. been a heroulean task to have oarried the image, weighing 
seme tons, over & long distance and lifted it to & height of about seven feet in order to 
d»posit it in its present position. In its transit into the temple no less than two or three 
gateways have to be crossed. And why, aiter all, should it have been taken in? If it was- 
for preservation, it could have been set up in a well-illuminated place in, say, the outer- 
most prükára, which would not have involved so much trouble and labour as carrying it to 
tae innermost place of the temple. On the other hand, it is easier to believe that the 
image was in some place very near its present position anc was removed from its original 
ssat and just set down where it is at present. 

Again, who was the person who took the trouble to put the image into the innérmost 
grékéra of the temple, a Hindu ora Buddhist? If it was a Hindu who removed it into 
the temple and was so considerate towards this image, why did he not extend his sympathy 
elso towards the other images lying near the temple? It is quite unlikely that a Hindu 
would have taken all the trouble to have brought the image for safe custody in a Hindu 
temple. On the other hand, he could have easily removed it from some important place 
cooupied by it in the same temple and placed it in ite present position. If, on the other 
hand, it is to be said that a Buddhist brought it from outside and deposited it in the Hindu 
temple, that would he a patent absurdity, for no Hindu would allow a Buddhist to’place a 
Bauddha image in safe custody in his temple. Thus then it is impossible that the image 
~as lying outside the Hindu temple of Kámáksht and brought into it for safe custody; 
rather, the probability is that the temple iteelf or at least a portion of it was a Buddhistio 
one. The temple of Kümáksh! was, in all probability, originally a temple of Taridévt and 
as with many other temples of alien faith, converted into a Hindu temple in later times. 

The second image, whose head is broken and lost, is found in the second prákóra. It 
vas covered with debris and with some trouble the image was unearthed for photographing. 
Its position is marketl B on the ground plan of the temple. Both the hands of the image 
Jd on its lap in the yåga-mudrå pose. See Fig. 2 

The third image is to be found in a garden situated near the temple of KamaksLidévi 
lt is also seated in the yóga attitude, with the hands in the yóga-mudrá pose. The jvåli 
on the head, the upper cloth and other minor features declrre it to be an image of Buddha 
I heard that in tho s&me garden there are lying buried two more very large seated images 
of Buddha.- It would be interesting if theee could be excavated and exposed by the 
Archwological Department. fee 

The fourth and the fifth images are kept in safé custody in the Karukkil-amarnda- 
amman temple onthe wiy to Vishgu-Káflchi. I was told that a pious man_.collected all 
stone images lying round this goddese's temple and set them up in their present position. It 
is worshipped now by the Hindus who visit the temple. One of these has its right han 
the bhdsparia-mu’rd, while the two hands of the other ate in the ydga-mudré, attitude, 
Bee Figs. 4 and 5 

I am inclined to believe that if & vigourous and earnest search for more Bauddha 
vestiges is made, many more pieces of sculpture and architecture are likely to be discovered. 
It is to be hoped that the enthusiastic and energetio Archsologist with the Government 
of Madras will turn his attention to this interesting fleld of investigation. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE UPANISHADS. 
BY ROBERT ZIMMERMANN, 8. J., BOMBAY. 

Ir has become almost a common place with scholars that it is next to, if not wholly, 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory chronology of the Upaniahads. Even F. Max Müller, 
whose genius seldom felt baffled at a question, says: '' Though it is easy to see that 
these Upanishads belong to very different periods of Indian thought, any attempt to fix 
their rc'ative age seems to me for the present almost hopelees."* A. Barth? and A. E. 
Gough? speak nearly in the same strain. And yet as early aa 1852 Albrecht Weber had, 
with reference to the whole Sanskrit literature, expressed the hope of establishing an internal, 
relative ohronology—''the only chronology that is poesible,"—though the inquiry into 
the same might be completely checked for a lengthened period, This was only too true 
st & time when a great many of the Upanishads were known to European scholars merely 
by their titles, and every year added not a few new names to the ‘‘canon” of this 
section of sacred literature, Actirg upon the principle of internal chronology, L. von: 
Schroeder? classed the Atharvaveda Upanishads in three roughly outlined categories. 

Any attempt, indeed, at constructing an absolute historical chronology would in most 
cases be doomed to fail from the very outset for want of external historical data, Nor 
are we, in general, to expect external data even for a relative chronology. We are thus 
thrown back upon internal ffriteria, such as grammar, style, metre, ideas religious and 
philosophical, quotations from one another, a.s.f. Keeping then within the limite of 
poesibility,—that is to say, g for the time only at internal relative ohronology,—-the 
question is not whether we can, but how we are to arrive at the resuit desired. In other 
words, the problem reduces itself to a question of the proper critical method, And, indeed, 
it would seem extremely strange, if in the whole compass of Upanishad literature, we were 700 
to find a footing from which to get on to some historica] ground, in order to determine the 
absolute age of a good many, if not all, Upanishads with satisfactory certainty and accur- 
a0y. Some ot these principles have been hinted at by E. W. Hopkins? with reference to 
the different classes of sacred literature, and have been applied, in a few cases, by 
P. Deussen’. True, it must be frankly admitted that one or other internal oriterion applied 
by iteelf alone may lead to no, or even contradictory, resulta; thus, M. Müller? and P. 
Deussen® have come to different conclusions about the age of the Matiréyasa Uvanishad.10 
But if we take them collectively and, in case of diverging results, balance their respective 
weight against one another, these oriteria ought to be the proper means of ascertaining 
what haa been, and, in all likelihood, will ever be denied to a more direct way of research, 

1 Saored Books of ths Nast, Vol I, 


LXIX. ; 
ieri BOT of India by ५. Basta. Authorised Translation by Rev. F, Wood, London 1906, 
P. - 


३ The Philosophy panishade and Ancient Indian Metaphysics Archibald Edward 
Gough, M.A. Third Ed., London 1908, p. VII ff. ii 
Abademische PAM aber i Literaturgeschéchts, Berlin 18532, iH and 6, 


ds 5 rem Literatur Oultur sn historischer Hnivickiung, Von Dr. Leopold von Schroeder, Leipzig 


Religions of India by Edward Washburn Hopkins. Boston (1894) 8-4. 
T Sechng s des Veda, aus dem Sanskrit . . von Paul Deuesen, Pro- 
fessor an der U: Kiel. 2 Aufl, Leipz g 1905 


Ri else been i . xlvii, 
ied d ui the older distinguish 
: Ina many y U we are to 
iiri ges ; bel handed down So one geri io enoter end che dra wording 
tenet deposited in Uy velba आग नि E es In such cases the resul: 
matter of course, be a seemingly contradictory one, the contents being older than the form m which it 
has come down to us. 
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Chronological data of the Maha nérsyana-Upanishad. 

The method propounded above has already to some extent been applied to the 
Mahkindréyana-Upanishad, the results of the inquiry into the quotations from other texts, 
aad into the thoughts which make up its contents, being published elsewhere.11 

In the following we proceed to examine the condition of metre in the same text.- A 
further instalment may contain some remarks upon the grammar of the Upanishad 
aad draw the final conclusion concerning its absolute and relative position in literary 
history 

The lines of the Mahdnaréyana-Upanishid'? (MNU) belong either to the trishjuba- 
fagzti or the anush{ubh-gayairi family. The two types are to be examined separately, 


1. The Lines of the Trishjubh-Jagat! Family. 

There are to be considered about 50 pddas inall: 1, l abo, 2 o d, 3—6 ; 2. 30; 
10. 5,7; 18.2 ; faq; all the padas of 16. 4 except d,7 ; 17, 6: X ब्राह्मणास? ; 22. 1 
evar, समेत”, धमा, 28. 1 ; मानसेन.” Among this number are not counted those lines whioh 
either without change, or jo- & corrupt state, have been taken from the Sashiids, the 
Bréhmatas, or the avowedly older Upanishads. Tho line 10, 5 has been included, though 
fs be also in Kaivalya-Upanishad 2 bo, 3 ab, because there is good reason to believe that 
is has been taken from the MNU.13 Moreover we comprise in our list the line fragments 
cf ll or 12 syllables, scattered over kkaadas 18. 22. 23. Cases that, for some reason or 
snother, appear doubtful have been omitted. ` 

Now it is a well-known fact that the Vedio trishtubhjagati line has, roughly speaking,14 
developed into the imdravajré (upendravajrd) and the vamiasiha (indravamiá) of the 
clamsio!? period of literature, Their forms are : 


. z w w J}vw——w~—w 
trish{abb, ., m. ios e E PC E M 
bae nee ww — c — € 
indravajra (upendravajra) w—€——-——w—w 
fx.z.]--—-9—«9— 
jeg ee n7 WU pens ee wat 
vaiáastha (indravará&),., ux — ~ — w — — wwe w e we न 





u Die Qualen der Mahtnértyaya-l paniyad wnd das V rhalius der verschiedenen Resensionen su 
eandor von Dr, Robert Zimmermann. Leipzig 1913. (Berlin Dissertation). 

H The quotations in this essay refer to tho khanjas and mantras of the Atharvagja-Roecension of ihe 
MNU., published by Col. G. A. Jacob. Bombay 1888. B. 8.8. XXXV 

8 fee “ Dis Quellen p. 40f 

* For further information on the shepe of Vedio and 044४0 metres and the change of the former 
into the latter seo: ZDMG. XXXV, p. 181 ff: Bemerkungen sur Theorie des Qloba, von H, Oldenberg ; 
ZDMG, XXXVII, p. 54 ff: Das altindischs AkAytna mit besonderer Edokriok auf das Supardkbhyana, 
by the same; ZDMG XXXVIII p. 590 ff: Ueber die Entwicklung der indischen Metrib in nach, ediecher 
Zeit, von Hermann Jacobi; Indische Studien, Vol XVII, p. 442 ff: Zur Lehre vom, C-oha von Hermann 
Jacobi; Gurwpáüjdbowmudi, Leipzig 1896, p. 50 ff: Ueber dem Bioko im Mahábhárata, by the same; 


M In this emay we use the word “classic” instead of “ artificial” as a designation of tke later 
non-vedio literature. 
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The distinctive features, than, of the trishiwbh (jagati) as oumpared with the 
indravajra (camsastha) type are, besides the more or lese changeable beginning cf the 
páda1*, first the existence of the cawura and ita position after the fourth or fifth syllable, 
and second the number of métrés of the syllables 5,6, and 7, if the ossurs is after the 
fourth, or of the syllables 6, 7, and 8, if the oseura occurs after the fifth syllable, In 
order to fix the chronological position of a book with the help of metre we have, therefore, 
to inquire into these characteristics, since they show whether the writer—fashioning of 
course his verse according to the form then in voguo— wrote closcz to the vedio or the 


:  elasasio period. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA, 


SHANDY. 


Dr. E. Hultxsoh has given & very interesting note 
(ands. Vol. XLIV, p. 195) on the words shandy and 
shindy. He quite correctly derives shandy from 
the Tamil word sendai, a weekly market. But in 
giving sahdk4 as tho Sanskrit original of the Tamil 
andai he does not seem to be quite correct, The 
other Dravidian languages have likewise the same 
word in & slightly modified form for & weekly 
market, Cf. Telugu santa and Kannada sante. The 
old grammars of the Kannaca language derive 
the word somte from the Sanskrit sahathá and not 
said. 


Sitra 257 of the Sobdamasidarpaaa, a Kannads 
grammer composed in abous A. D. 1260, states 
that stha of Sanskrit words becomes ta in Kannada 
(sesva-miérem appe thakéram bereyum tekiram 
-~ Bkkum)and gives these examples :—evasthe—avate, 

~ thhijam—tijen, sthinam—linam, samsthe—sanis, 
sthipane—sépanc. 


Tho Kersdtaka-BSabdénujdoana, a grammer 
written in A. D. 1004, makes & similar statement 
n Mira 149 which runs thus :— 


Stiram || Sasthi. 
Vets {| sekérezys  bahulam lub  bhavsij 
thakirt parè. 


We have &hecefore to take sarhetAd as tho Sanskrit 
equivalent of the Tamil tandai, the Telugu santa 
and the Kannada sents, The occurrence of sonants 
in Tamil in plece of the surds of the sister lan- 
guagca is e well-known dialectic peculiarity. Saske- 
thd is certainly & more appropriate word for a 
weekly marke$ than squhdAd. 
है R. NARASIMHACHAR, 
BAXGALORM, 
19:2À October, 1914, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN EARLY METHOD OF EXTRADITION 
IN INDIA, . 

“Upon a dream of s Negro girl of Mahim that 
there was & Mine of Treasure, who being overheard 
relatang it, Domingo Alvares and some others went 
bo the place and Sscrifloed a Ook and dugg tbe 
ground, but found nothing. They go to Bundara 
ai Selects, where disagrocing, the Goveramens 
there take notice of the same, and one of them, an 


Inhabitant of Bombay, is sent to the Inquisition 
a4 Gos, which proceedings will discourage the In. 
habitants. Wherefore the Generall 4s desired to 
Isue s proclamation to reclaim him, and if noš 
restored in 20 days, no Roman Qatholic Worship to . 
be allowed in the Island. Bombay General Letter 
to ihe Court of Directors dated. 17 March 11107. 
(Bombay Abstracts 1-78). 
R, C. Turrim. 





75 On the variosies of prosody at the beginning of the auuzhtubh and irishbubh péda see: Dis 
Hymnen des pigseda, Herausgegeben von Hermann Oldenberg. Metrische und temtgeschichtliche Proleg 
mews, Berlin 1988, p, 13 ft, 48 fl, and the sane ZDMG, XXXVIL, p, 55ft. 


THE HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF THF DOME IN PERSIA. 
Bv K. A. C. CBnsWELL. 
[7 is my intention in this article to trace the history and evolution of the dome in 
Persia from the earliest times to the present day; and I hope to show at the same 
time the very important part played. by Persia in the evolution of domed construction, 
which I believe has never been pointed out before. Before I oan do this, however, 
I must first briefly review the dome in antiquity. 

There was a time when it was thought that the dome was not of really great antiquity, 
but this opinion can no longer be held. In ancient Egypt the dome was known ata very 
early date. This may sound strange, since we are accustomed to think of Egyptian architeo- 
ture as a style of columns and architraves and walls of finely wrought masonry ; yet side by 
side with this monumental form of construction there existed vaults and domes in small and 
unimportant buildings. At Hieraconpolis several domed ssa or store pite of about 6 
feet in diameter have been found, which seemed to have belonged to houses of the pre-pyra- 
mid age. Some foundations of isolated circular buildings 
probebly granaries, were aleo discovered. In the 12th Dy- 
nasty, domes were formed over the ciroular chamber within XC] 
the Syramids of that age ; built, however, in horizontal courses, Tei. . 
like the beehive tomb at Myoense. 

A model of a house of the 10th Dynasty found at Rifeh, (Fig. 1) shows a terrace roof 
with three little rounded cupolas just 
emerging through it, exactly like a 
styb of house found at the present 
day in many parts of the East.1 

The use of little domes for grana- 
ries was quite general. According to 
“Perrot and Chipiez, “the gran&rieg, 


‘barns and storehouses were almost CERDOS AAA M Ms ye 
. alweys dome-shaped. Thos which RY, . u NV 
- had flat roofs seem to have been very के fos i A KN) 


eS 


"few indeed." 

` Tm -Chaldaca and Assyria, also, 
the dome was known from very 
early times. Figure 2 shows a bas- 
relief found by Layard in the palace 
of Ssnnacherib at Nineveh, (705-681 
B.C.) Here $e see buildings, some 
-with hemispherical cupolas, and 
some with tall domes approximating 
to cones in-ahape. These undoubt- 
edly represent peasants’ houses 
which are constructed’ in the same 
_ w&y as the present day in many 
villages of Upper Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia Note the eye lft in the 
centre of the dome to admit light ; 


T 


LF . 





wo chall notice this feature again. 
"i-es (Ww. ne end Cg London, [1911], p. 58, fig. 
Anoient Vol Ie p. gi. 
Fah a pins age pet dh ee s pee Egypt, London, 1883, Vol. II, p. $7. 


Arois, Jahrg, IL pp. 178-179. 
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In Rome the dome appears to have been known some centuries before our era. It 
seems to have been introduced as a feature in bath-building, and the only domes known 
to Vitruvius, who wrote about the beginning of the Ist century, were those required for 
the hot chamber of the beth. The ruined cupola of the bath at Pompeii is a concreted 
shell of rubble, very conical, just like those shown on Layard’s bas-relief. 

Now there is one thing common to all these domes, they are all small and used 
in buildings of secondary importance. In Egypt this is always the case, while in Chaldaeos 
and Assyria the great palaces of Sargon and Sennacherib appear to have been built with- 
cout domes. Str&bo, who died A. D. 25, and who did not visit Mesopotamis, but who 
describes Asis’ from the Taurus-to India, by the aid of contemporary writings, mentions 
the vaulted narrow rooms. He says, “We may add that all the houses were vaulted, in 
consequence of the absence of wood,’’4 

Strabo’s remarks were confirmed by Place who found curved segments of 
vaulting some 4 feet by 6 amongst ‘the débris in the rooms of the palace of 
Khorssbed. He even found rollers of limestone, weighing from 2 to 8 owt. pierced 
at each end with a square hole into which wooden spindles were inserted. Similar rollers 
are used to this day in the East after iain, to roll the flat terraces on top of the 
vaulted roofs of sunburnt olay. This roller closes the cracks, kills the weeds and makes 
she surface firm. 

Place found that in nearly every chamber (a fact which Strabo comments on) the 
length was st least twice the breadth and in many cases four, five or even seven times aa 
great. This precludes the idea of a dome. In the palace of Sargon out of 184 rooms 
scarcely any are square, and there is nothing to show that these were covered with 
domee—they may quite well have been vaulted. So that we may say that in palace 
architecture the dome played no part at all, or next to none. 

Now what is the explanation of the fact that the nations of antiquity which I 
have mentioned, although they could construct domes, never used them in buildings 
of the first importance f ` Why do we find the' dome relegatéd to small and inferior 
buildings $ I think the reason is this. It must be obvious to everyone that supposing 
you possess the art of building & dome, it will not be of much use to you, unless 
you have also devised a means whereby you can set it ovor @ square chamber. A 
circular granary is all very well, but when if comes to a complex building, an, aggrega- 
tion of selle, like a palace for instance, you cannot composes it of circulat rooms, 
and unless you can devise a method of setting the domes over square rooms, you must 
abandon them in favour of vaulta. 

All the domes that I have mentioned hitherto are either set over ciroular spaces, 1166 
the granaries in Egypt or the beths at Pompeii, or else they are set over a square space by 
a makeshift pendentive which could not be trusted on a large soale. 

Regarding Egypt, Prof. Petrie ssys “Egyptian doming of construction chambers 
is irregular, the sides contracting inwards while the oorner increasingly’ rounds. For 
open chambers I think the angles in each case are truncated by placing bricks across 
ihem."* : 

In Rome likewise the domes mentioned by Vitruvius for the hot-ohamber of the baths 
are set over a circular space. Even at a considerably later date this is the oase with the 
dome of the Pantheon. in this huge dome, 140 feet in diameter, which still remains the 
7 4Buwbo Bk. LXVI o. "Piao (Visor) Ninive platoa ULVIL — 

€ Lethaby, op. oit, p. 58. 
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largest in the world, Roman dome construction reached its zenith and then almost 
died out. Few are the domes in Roman architecture. and as Fergusson remarks 
“ Ro far as I know all the domed buildings erected by the Romans up to the time of 
Constantine, and indeed long afterwards, were circular in the interior, though, like the 
temple built by Diocletian at Spalatro, they were sometimes octagonal externally." One 
thing, a satisfactory pendentive, was wanted, before domed construction could come to its 
own, : 
In the case of the domes on the bas-relief found by Layard, which I have 
already mentioned, the setting &t' the angles was no doubt as unsatisfactory as 
in the Egyptian examples roferred to by Prof. Petrie, and quite impossible on a large 
scale. 

Now it seams to me that the Persians, who were the first people to solve this problem, 
and devise a satisfactory pendentive, played for this reason a very important, in fact vital, 
part in the evolution of domical construction. 

We will now consider the two earliest domed buildings in Persia, namely the palaces of 
Firizabad and Sarvistán. I put Firür&b&d first, contrary to the usual order, for reasons 
whch I shall give later. At Firür&bád we see the dome applied on a large scale for the 
fira; time, this dome being 45 feet in diameter, and we see also the means by which this 
setting of a really large dome over & square space became possible, vis: by means of a 
sqtinch,a device wholly Persian. By the squinch, which here consists of a series of 
corcentric arches, thrown s0ross 
the angle, and advancing one 
over the other, the square is 
rednoed to an octagon, upon which 
it B easy to set a dome (Fig. 3). 
It & impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of this discovery, which did 
for the East what the Byzantine 
perdentive did for the West. By 
it Persia, eo to speak, ennobled the 
done, raising it to the ‘very, front 
rans as a method of roofing, & posi- 
tior it has kept in Persia ever since. In fact I think I may make this generalization, that 
Persia is the land of the dome, whereas Mesopotamia is the land of the vault. Thus while 
in Persia we have these two palaces in which the dome plays & conspicuous part, in 
Meeopotamia we have the palaces of Al Hadra (or Hatra) and Tak Kisra where ihe vault 
alomo is found. Later in the palace of Mashita, in. the 8th century palace of Ukhaidir and at 
Kaer Kharáüneh this is also the case and even in the 0th century Bait-ul-Khalifah at Rakka. 
In ell these buildings the vault is employed to the complete exclusion of the dome. These 
two palaces Firüsàbád and Barvistán, are attributed to the Sasanian period by all authorities 
on the subject with the single exception of Dieulafoy, who, in his work, “L’Art antique de 
la Perse", attributes them to the Achaemenian age. 


OUT 3 genui Din Handvk of Aras London IMP DoD mnm Fergusson (James), Handbook of Arckitecture, London, 1859, p. 346, 
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I give here a plan of Firüràbád, (Fig. £) striking for its noble simplicity, It 


measures 170 feet by 820 and is therefore a really 
large building. All the spaces shown ‘are covered 
by elliptical barrel vaults, except the open court and 
the three square rooms which are covered by elliptical 
domes set on squinches, These three domes, being 


each 45 feet in diameter are much larger than any 


we have hitherto met with in Egypt or Chaldaea. 
The stability of the vaults is engured, either by 
adjacent structures or by large voids in the thick- 
ness of the walls spanned by barrel vaulting. 
Dieulafoy oalls these discharging chambers, (Plate 1, A.) 
An interesting feature in this palace is the stucco 
decoralion, a good deal of which remains. That 
on the outside recalls the method used in Chaldaes, 
Khorsabad for example and consists of reed-like 
pilasters of semicircular section with panellings 
between. (Fig. 5.) The great archeddocrways are set 
in frames surmounted with the Egyptian reed cornice, 
which recalls those used in the Achaemenian palaces at 
Persepolis and Susa. (Fig. 0.) They are, however, 
executed in stuooo : 
being applied to 
the face of the 
wall whereas in 
Aohsemenian work 
they are always 
carved ‘in the 
stone. , In addition 
to. thjs the reed 
cornice, instead’ of 
‘commencing with a 
vertical rise 
sDread# out, ‘thus 
_ showmy a later and 
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decadent form of composition. The entire fabric is of broken stone or rubble, bound by a 


good mortar of lime mixed with sand. 
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I wil now briefly describe Sarvistan. It measures 120 feet by 140, and has three 
domes which are shown here in plan 
avd in section, (Figs. 7 and 8) The 
walls are built of stone, the domes 
being of briok, but practically all the 
stucco decoration has disappeared, 
A great advance in scientific know- 
ledge is shown in tbe vaulting 
arrangements. In order to lessen 
the thrust of the elliptical barrel 
v&ulta, and to avold very thick side 
walls, piers were built within the 
walls, thus forming & series of reces- 
ses. (Plate I, B.) These recesses, 
be it specially noticed, are nothing 
more than & development of the 
mathod employed at Firüzábád, by 
wàioh the hollow spaces left in the 
thickness of the walls in the former 
building, are here utilised to add 
to the floor-spaoe of the hall itself. 
Thess piers do not carry transverse 
arshes, but support instead either 
secnidomee or barrel vaults aver the 
reeesses between them, above which 
rises the central elliptical vault, ita 
span being reduced by this arrange- 
mont from 20 feet (the extreme 
wilth of the hall) to about 17. 
(Fg. 9). The lower portion of these 
piers is carried on coupled columns, 
which give increased space ; so that 
tha builders must have recognised 
the fact that, the thrust being 
resisted, the actual weight can be 
borne by supports of less superficial 
area than the piers themselves. As 
ths recesses are of course reotan- 
gular, squinches are used in the 
angles to carry the semi-domes over 
tham. Fig. 9. 
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I must mention here that while the domes of Firüzábüd have an eye in the centre to 
admit light (similar tq those on Layard’s bas-relief) at Sarvistán we find the domes as well as 
the vaults pierced for the same purpose, by hollow terracotta 
pote, (Fig. 10) built in at regular intervals, as may be creen in 
(Fig. 9) 

It will now-be easy forme to give my reasons for consider- 
ing Firüz&ábüd to beearlier than Sarvist4n. Firstly I would 
point out the highly evolved vaulting system of the latter com- 
pared with the simple planning of the former. Piers similar to 
those at Sarvistán are used in one of the halls at Ukhaicir, 
(Plate I, C) (e. 750 A.D.) to support arches carrying a barrel 
vault, which, however, now takes a pointed, instead of an elliptical 
form. Piers are used also at Qsair 'Amrah (c. 711-750) 5 and Kasr 
Kbharáneh, only the vaulting system they support is much 
more complicated. At Kasr Kharáneh (Plate I, D), we see at the 
end of the hall a semi-dome on squinches which is exactly like 
what we find in the recesses st Barvistán. Further, the Egyptian 
reed-oornice at Firür&bád though decadent stil shows strong 
affinities with the palaces at Persepolis and Susa (Perrot and 
Chipiez, though attacking Dieulafoy, admit the force of this 
argument, and the reed-like pilasters recall the still earlier 
Ohsldaean pelaces at Khors&büd and elsewhere: To put it biiefly, - 
while Sarvistán looks forward and is the prototype of 7th and Fig. 10, 
8th century buildings, all the'affinities of Firüz&bá&ád' are with the past. The manner 
already alluded to whereby the hollows in the walls of Firüz&b&d are, thrown so to speak, 
into the main hall at Sarvistán must obviously belong to a later development. 

Regarding the actual dates of these two palaces, Dieulafoy attributed them, as I have 
said, to the Achaemenian age, seeing in them Persian palaces, built in the style of the 
country in the 6th century B. C., the palaces at Persepolis and Susa being in the govern- 
mental style introduced from foreign nations during the great conquests of the 
Achaemenians. Every other writer on the subject is against this view; Flandin and Coste 
who discovered them, Fergusson, Perrot and Chipiez, and more recently Prof. Phené Spiers, 
all attribute them to the Sasanian dynasty. Perrot and Chipiez, however, are willing to 
put these two palaces in the late Parthian or Arsacid period.? Recently Dieulafoy has 
modified his view and now admits Sarvistin to belong to the Sasanian period, though 
still standing out for an early date for Tirtzabid. Medio iussimus ibis is a very 
sound motto in archaeology as in most other things, and I think that we shall be safe in 
concluding that Firürüb&d was built not later than 240 A. D. and possibly considerably 




















3 It was built between the years 711 and 750, when the house of Umayyah came to an end, the 
earlier date beng determined by the presence among the frescoes of a representation of Roderick, the 
last king of the West Goths, who camo first into contact with the Arabs at the battle of Xeres in 711. 
G. 8. Bell, Ukhaidir, p. 112, Prof. Max van Berchem on very convincing grounds has narrowed down the 
period to A.D. 712-715. Journal des Savants, 1909, pp. 303-372. * 

3 History of Art in Persia, London, 1893, p. 188. : 

1 Tt is certainly not safe to astribute ıt to Firür (a. D. 458-482) as has been done, (by Prof. Phené 
Bpiers : Sassanian Period, in Russell Sturgis’s Dictionary of Architecture) amoe the name Firüxibád only 
dates from tho 10th century when it was given tothe place by Asad-ad-Dauleh, one of the rulers of 
ihe Büy&h dynasty of Fars and Iriq. Curzon, Pereis, Il, 238. 
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earlier as it is so strongly differentiated from Sarvistin, but nevertheless not earlier than 
"very late Áchaemenian (c. B. C. 840) owing to tho decadent quality of its Persepolitan 
decoration shown in the door-frames with the Egyptian reed-cornioe. I really do not see how 
it can be fixed within much narrower limits. As for Sarvistn we are on firmer ground 
and J think we may date it between A.D. 350 and A.D. 380, whioh is the latest date I have 
seen assigned to it, although, on account of its affinities with the buildings mentioned 
I should be quite willing to put it even a century later. 

So far I have said nothing as to the origin of the dome, although we have seen the 
antiquity of this method of construction. Now domes are built by the most primitive 
people with practically no appliances, all over the Near and Middle East at the present 
day. Layard gives a vivid description of one he saw built in Kurdistán which was just like 
those on the bas-relief. Innumerable travellers in Persia have remarked firstly on the 
immense tracts which are absolutely treeless and secondly that wherever there is a lack of 
timber, there the houses are vaulted and domed with sun-baked clay. In Eastern Persia 
especially is this the case. (Plate I, E,) shows a typical mud domed village. 

Sven Hedin, from whose book I have taken this photograph, says that each “house 
is a low, long rectangle of mud, and over each room rises a cupola-shaped roof of 
sundried bricks, for here at the margin of the desert there is no timber to make a flat 
roof.”11 Domed huts existed in B.C. 700 in Mesopotamia as we see from Layard's bas- 
relief, and no doubt they did also in Persia, like conditions produoing like effects. Quintus 
Curtius who wrote in the lst century describes the dwellings of the inhabitants of the 
Paropanisus (the region north of Herat) as being very similar to these, he says “their 
form, broadest at bottom, gradually contracts as the structure rises, till it terminates 
in the fashion of a ship’s keel, with an aperture in the centre to admit thelight."13 It 
therefore seems probable to me that the dome was developed more or lees indepen- 
dently in those regions where wood was lacking and necessity forved the invention of this 
sort of roofing, and far from thinking the domes of Firüzabad and Sarvistin to be 
derived from Mesopotamia I think they were simply a development of indigenous 
construction. 

Lest an independent origin of the dome should seem improbable I would call attention 
to these domes of.sun-baked olay, 20 feet in diameter.and 30 feet high, found by Miss 
Macleod in the German Kameruns.1* (Plate I, F, and Plate II, A.) Here we see this feature 
used by the most primitive people and strange to say in a most ecientifio form. The 
shells are extraordinarily thin, but it should be noted that they are formed to almost 
perfect parabolic curves, which according to Waldram,1‘ & recent writer on the mathema- 
tical theory of domes, eliminates all ring tensions due to the weight of the material. Of 
oourse.I am not suggesting that these natives know anything about conio sections, but 
merely, that working with plastic olay, they have, by experiment, found out & particularly 
safe shape. z 

We now come to the romanoe of the dome which is ushered in with the advent of 
Islam. The earliest Muhammadan dome known to me is that of the great Mosque at Kum. 
‘This was built by Abu Sadaim Husain bin'Ali al-Ash’art in A. m. 265 (878) and is 80 feet 
in height. The next dome, also at Kum, is that of the tomb of Muhammad bin Musa, who 
died 4. s. 206. The dome over his grave was built in a.m. 866 (976). I regret that 
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. I cannot give illustrations of these two domes, but in reply to my enquiry Sir Albert Houtum- 
Schindler—to whose book Eastern Persian Irak, I am indebted for their dates—has very 
kindly informed me that so tar as he can remember they are “of a more or less hemi- 
spherical shape.’ This sounds as though the Sasanian form still 

In the 12th century we have the tomb of Sultan Sanjar at old Merv. (Plate IT, B.) Sultan 
Sanjar reigned from 4. n. 1117 to 1157, and this mausoleum wss built during his lifetime. 
So great was its colidity that he gave it the name of Dár-ul-Akhirát, “the Abode of 
Eternity.’ Nevertheless it was damaged and disfigured by Tulfi Khan, the són of 
Chingiz, at the sack of Merv in A. D. 1221. The drum of the dome appears to be 
strengthened by buttresses at four points. This view of the interior (Plate II, D.) is taken 
from a Russian work by Zhukovaki on the ruins of old Merv. It is, I am sorry to aay, . 
rather blackened and unsatisfactory, but no doubt it wasa very difficult exposure. How- 
ex er, it shows, sufficiently plainly, the equinches at the angles, a feature which might almost 
have been predicted with certainty. O'Donovan,!? who visited this mausoleum about 30 
years ago, say» that it “‘cannot be less than. 60 feet to the summit of ite cupola,” and that 
“its greatest diameter is at least forty feet.” 

The Jabal-i-Sang at Kerman is said to be the oldest building there. Although I cannot 
date it, I give a view of it (Plate II, C), because early Muhammadan domes are scarce, 
This illustration is due to the kindness of Co]. P. M, Sykes; it is unpublished and is quite 
new material architecturally. This building is further interesting as providing a very 
clear prototype of the numeroua'domes of the Pathan period at Delhi, which hitherto have 
been alinost & type apart. In comparison with the tomb of Firoz Shih, (Plate IH, E.) 
built in 138017 it will be seen that the shape of these domes is strikingly similar, and they 
both stand ọn octagonal plinths, the former on a double one 

The building shown (Fig. 11) was built in 1807 by Muhammad Khudabunda at Sultánieh 
He was the first Persian sove- 
reign publicly to declare him 
self of the bře sect oi 
Muhammadans, and with a 
view to establish it more 
firmly in the minds of his 
subjeots he entertained the 
project of transporting hither 
the remains of ' Ali and Husain 
from Najaf and Kerbela, ho- 
ping thus to render it a place 
of pilgrimage.. He did not live 
to complete his object snd the 
building became, instead, his 
own mausolerun.t? The build- 
ing is octagonal in plan. and 
the slight transition from the 
octagon to the circle on which 
ibe dome rests is effected by wu 
stalactite pendentives. The 


dome is 84 feet in diameter, and is therefore a really large one, the largest in fact, in Persia. 
A vaulted gallery runs round the base of the dome and the stability of the structure is fur- 
ther ensured by eight minarets, one at each of the angles, The whole building was covered 
15 Skrme aud Rova, und Ana PE 143. The Mere Oasis, p. 250. 
N Stephen (Carr.) लिप शव नम i, p. 187 font 
er Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, dec. T, 270-81 
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with Persian tiles, some magnifloent strips of which remain; it had doors of Indian steel 
which existed down-to 1071 when they were seen and described by Struys,!® and both in 
planning and decoration, if would appear to have been the greatest masterpiece of Persian 
&rehiteoture. This is borne out by the universal chorus of praise showered on it by almost 
every traveller who has visited it. Morier,writing in 1810, in an age when few could see 
beauty outaide the classioal styles, said: * . . . of any description, and in any place, I do 
Lot recollect a building which could have surpassed this in ita original state™.” —— 

I would invite special attention to the shape of this dome. Contrary to what is usually 
the case in the West, its beautiful outline is not obeoured by the piling up of material on its 
launches, This feature is typical of the general ignorance prevailing in Europe in regard to 
Come construction, Ferguason, with. his knowledge of Eastern domes, was the first to 
mhed a ray of light on the problum in 1855,31 when he made an attempt to point out one 
Cf the chief fallacies to be found in European theories of dome construction. Up till then 
the dome had been considered simply as a circular vault, and like a vault requiring a 
great amount of abutment, This 
etror goes back to Roman times, 
es can be seen from the Pan- 
theon, where perfectly unnecessary 
masses of material are piled up 
cn the. haunches of the dome 
giving it a very ugly exterior 
cutline (Fig. 12). Fergusson pointed. 
cat that while any given section of 
a vault was of the same breadth 
taroughout, and therefore of the 
same weight, in a dome the lower 
rngs are much heavier than the 
ccown as they contain far more 
material, This isof course, in 
&ooordanec with the curious mathe- 
matical theorem that the ‘weights of 
the sections of a hemispherical dome are in proportion to their 
heights. Thus, as is shown in Fig, 18, the weight of section A 
EOD is twice that of Section B 0 F because it is twioe the 
haight. Fergusson concluded therefore, that the weight of this AA E 
lcwer ring oonstituied ample abutment, and that such a dome 
would be stable ; in fact, aa Fergusson expressed it, “ It is almost 
as easy to build a dome that will stand, as it is to build a vault * es 
that will fall". - 

It was reeerved, however, for E. B. Denison (afterwards Lord Grimthorpe) to give a 
ftll, complete and mathematical demonstration of the theory: of the dome, when in 
February 1871, he read before the Royal Institute of British Architects s paper on 

'«The Mathematical Theory of Domes”, in which he brought the highest mathematical 
attainments to bear upon this problem. This use of the higher mathematics was 
rendered necessary by the fact that the actual thickness of the dome iteelf, interferes 
with the geometrical and trignometrical considerations involved in the problem, and s0 
deranges all the natural relations of sines and cosines, that the formule soon become 
ummanageable for any direct solution and render necessary & free use of the integral and 
differential calculus. I cannot here go into all the interesting results obtained by him, 
TTT (ana) Londen, 1684, n. 202 John Bell: who 
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SE Petersburg, &o. 1788, I. 99. , 

3 Moriee (James), A Journey throug? Persia, London, 1813, p. 258. * X op. oit. pp. 441-8. 
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although I must remark in this oonnéotion that he found pointed domes considerably 
superior to hemispherical ones. 

This superior stability of & pointed dome is interesting as almost ell domee in the 
East are pointed, but of corse this superior shape must have been found by long expe- 
rience and not by caloulation beforehand, as Newton only invented the caloulus in 1065, 
and without it the problem is insoluble. Of course, all domes in the East are unnecessarily 
thick, tremendously so, in fact, though some are of wonderfully scientiflo shape, for instance, 
this one at Sultánfeh, which I think is also one of the most beautiful, as indeed it should 
be since it satisfies the eye mechanically, Its internal construction, however, though 
peculiar and original, is not so scientific. According to Dieulafoy, it is made with an inner 
and outer lining, each a brick and a half thick, with a sort of cellular webbing between 
made by intersecting ribs following the lines of latitude and longitude, so to speak, the 
hollow cells left being nearly square in shape. This oonstruotion is, I believe, unique as 
far as Persia is concerned, -but a similar device is found in the dome of Bt. Peter's at 
Rome and in the Cathedral at Florence where it is useful in taking a firmer hold of the 
Jantern to prevent it being turned over by the wind. Except for this possible advantege 
where the dome carries 8 lantern I say, on the authority of the Paper I have just referred 
to (where this problem is treated in detail) that this kind of construction is not scientific, 
and is not to be commended, because it is noš the best disposition of a given amount of 
material; strange as it may seem, the dome would be stronger if the inner and outer la; ers 
were brought together and welded into one without the intervening cellular work. The 
problem of the dome is radically different from that of the vault and the girder, and one 
cannot look upon a dome as cut up intoa series of vertical sections forming cantilevers. 
However, ite shape is, aa I have said, ideal. 

Although it does not quite fall within the title of this article, I cannot leave this beautiful 
mausoleum without referring to one extraordinary feature, which no doubt accounts for the 
intense sense of harmonious proportion so many observers have felt on looking at it. 
Dieulafoy, who published in 1883 ^ detailed study of this building, in César Daly’s Revue 
d' Architecture et des travaux publiques, found that the interior and exterior elevations were 
set out in a framework of squares and equilateral triangles, the intersections of which gave 
all the chief fixed points such as the width and height of the doorway, the level of the 
upper gallery, height of cornice 
and so forth, so that tho size 
of every part was related to 
every other part in some definite 
proportion. Mauss has shown’? that 
in two other domed buildings—the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Dome of the Rook at Jerusa- 
lem—the plan must have been set 
out on similar lines, equilateral 
triangles governing the former and 
right-angled triangles with equal 
sides the latter. Msauss's plan of 
the Dome of the Rook is given here 
(Fig. 14) showing the geometrical 
skeleton which governs the design. 
In this building sgain, as might 
be expected, the extraordinary har: 
mony of its interior is the first 
thing to strike the observer. I 
quote Prof. Hayter Lewis 33 :— 





Fig. 14. 


eid O), Note sur la méthode erige I Mrs ome 11% ४४४७७ 
du Saint-Sépulokre à Jerusalem : Reous rg कु cis irt DT, série, tome XII, pp. 1-31. 
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It is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful buildings existi^g, and I cordially agree 
w-th these eloquent words of Mr. Ferguson: ‘The one thing I was least prepared for 
was the extreme beauty of the interior of the building. I remember perfectly the effect of 
the Taj Mahal and other great imperial tombs at Agra and Delhi, . . . But so far as 
my knowledge extends, the dome of the Rock surpasses them all. There is an elegance 
of proportion. . . which does not exist in any other building I am acquainted with." ' 

I believe this is the only other instance in Muhammadan architecture where anything 
of this sort has been discovered, but it might well be found in other buildings were it 
looked for, since the ides itself, although ite existence was not dreamt of sixty years ago, 
ie constantly being found over a wider and wider field. Prof. Phené Spiers states that in 
tke design of Gothic Cathedrals there is reason to believe that proportions based on the 
ecuilateral triangle were used in the setting out.st Babin has shown by numerous 
examples that a system of triangulation was- used in fixing the proportions of Greek 
temples, the height of the facade, the depth of the entablature, and the spacing of the 
columnas sll conforming to :t.25 He has since found the same thing in Persian architeoture 
of the Achwmenian period.3 Ram Raz mentions the rules of proportion in his 
Architecturs of the Hindus, which he compiled from the Silpa Båstras, a collection of 
writings of uncertain age and origin, of which he collected fragments in the Carnatic 
where he was born. All the proportions laid. down by him are, however, simple 
arithmetical ratios. This was the case, also, with the Bhavnagar House-Front at the 
Delhi Exibition of 1908, which was specially made by the head carpenter of the State 
according to the traditional rules of bis craft. (Sir George Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 
pp. 124-5 and plate 28). It appears, therefore, that in Indis less subtle ratios obtained 

That this idea is extremely ancient cannot be denied, since various relationshl ps af this 
port are found in the Great Pyramid, where, amongst other things, the height bears to the 
circumference of the base the same relationship as the diameter of a circle bears to its 
ciroumference. That literature ooutains no reference to this remarkable system goes for 
nothing, as craft secrets of this sort were, no doubt, only imparted under vows of secrecy. 
Under a scheme of this sort, whereby the size of every part is related to every other part 
in some definite proportion, as pointed out above, a building instead of being a collection of 
odd notes, became a harmonious chord in stone, & sort of living orystal; and after all it 
really is not strange that harmonies of this sort should appeal to us through our sight, just 
as chords in musio uppeal to us through our hearing. Some of the ratios involved above, 
sach aa the square root of two, and especially that which the diameter of & circle bears 
to its oircuriterenoe, which enters into the equation of movement of everything in space, 
nay further, into the equation of movement of the very electrons of the atom itself, are 
fundamentals in time and space, they go right down to the very basis of our own nature 
and of the physical uhiverge in which we live and move and have our being, and may well 
appeal to us sub-oonscicusly 

The Masjid-i-Jams at Ver&min is another example of a great building of the golden 
ase of Persian tecture, According to an inscripiion over the main entrance it was built ` 
A. H, 722 (1 i by Sultan Abu Said, the son and successor of Khud&bunda. The form of 
the dome is leas pointed than that at Bult&nteh (Plate II, E.) and recalls somewhat 
those of Sarvistün in outline. The interior arrangement isas follows: The inner chamber, 





bel ia Britannica, 11th edition, rekitecture, IL, p. 370, ...... 
rapi c triangles dans la miss an proportion moneinents grece: Revue 
Mar ko iie Ine 
3 Note tur la médirologis Lai reed dans, les monuments Gohiminides de ls Peres: Eeow 


archéelogique, III" Sérlo, tome X VIT, pp. 347-79. 
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square on plan, is converted into an oétagon by squinches thrown across the angles. On 
this stands an octagonal dram, with narrow windows in each face, & new feature of which 
this is the earliest example known to.me with one exception, ImAmrAdeh Yahia, also at 
Ver&inin, built in the 12th century according to Dr. Sarre.27 The sight sides of the drum 
are converted into sixteen by a series of beautifully finished squinohes, and on these reete 
the domb itself: (Plate II, F).: On examining the plate, it will be seen that the dome instead 
of being either set back’ or carried across-the sixteen angles, has the internalrim of ite . 
spherical surface distorted almost imperceptibly to fit ‘ita support, the distortion soon 
merging in the true hemisphere as the dome rises. This separation of parte—pendentives, 
drum, dome—recalls fhe similar separation of structural elements to be found in Byzantine 
architecture of the 10th century, in which, however, squinches- are replaced by spherical 
triangles: . 

The interior of this dome is decorated with tile mosaic, with a magnificent rosette In 
the centre; beyond this may be seen a network 


of interlacing curves, in the interstices of -m 
whioh are square plaques containing ornamental 

devioes in highly conventionalized Kufló, ‘a 

"There is no god but God; Mohamed is the [ul 
Apostle of God Wig. 15. 


The mausoleum at Sultanich and the highly articulated and well finished interior of 
this dome, together with Prof. Sarre’s fine plates of the main entrance and mihrab, enable 
one to realize the splendour of Persian architecture in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

We now approach the Tímüri age when a great change is witnessed in the style of 
dome used in Persia. Up to this point all the domes met with are simple structures and 
"we have no example of the bulbous double dome. The only apparent exception to this is 
the double dome of the shrine of Imam Rizå, at Meshed, sometimes stated to have been 
built by Suri, governor of Nish&pár in 108731 but this is incorrect, as this early dome was 
destroyed by an earthquake in the 17th century and rebuilt and gilded by Shah Sulaiman 
in 1672, according to Chardin, who was an eye-witness of the work 33 





somewhat uncommon decorative feature. It 


is, however, . found ‘in the. Blue Mosque ' ab 
Tabriz (1437-88), andin a few mosques at 
Cairo, examples of which have been published 
by Innes and Rogers. I give here (Fig. 15) 


an example from the mosque of Hasan (1858) 
published by the former,® of which he 
gives the following reading in. French style 
“La Ilah illa Allah, Mohamed rasoul Allah” 














7 Barre (F.), Denkmdler pereischer Baubunst, fig. 65. 
= Choisy (A), L'Art de bátir ches les Byzantines, p. 96, 8, Bardias aè Belonika being one of the 
«arlioss dated examples. 
Terier (0.), Desoription del Arménie ia Pores, oto., pl. 47, 49 


= Innes (Walter), Inscriptions arabes en caradéres carrée: Bulistin de PInsitut Boyptien, ITI série, 
No, I, pp. 61-7 A 


मे Yato, (CE.) Khurasan and Sision, p. 316. 
x Chardin, ed. Langlés, Vol. IIL p. 238. 
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Now, however, à new type appears which consists of the former type of dome, covered 
over by a slightly bulbous shell, which is superimposed on it, leaving a large space between. 
This type only appears towards the end of Timar’s reign, his early buildings not having this 
featire. In 1371 he built, at Samarkand, the Mausoleum of his sister Chüchuk (Tchouchouck) 
Bik3 in the group of buildings known as the Shih Zindeh or Living Saint, so called from 
the grave of Kasim ibn ’Abb&s, who is supposed to be still living, and whose shrine forms 
the chief building in the group. Both these buildings have single domes, fluted externally 
but when we come to the Mausoleum of his wife Bibi Khintm, (Plate III, A,) commenced, 
aoocrding to Schubert von Soldern* in 1899, and finished in 140834 and his,own Mauso- 
leun (Plate IIT, B.) known as the Gtr Amir, we for tlie first time meet with the double 
dome with slightly swelling outline, a type of dome which henceforth became a constant 
feature in Persian architecture. The mosque-mausoleum, built at Hasrat-i-Turkistan over 
the tomb of Hazrat Khwaja Ahmad Yesavi by Tfmár, which was commenced in 1897 and 
finished in 1404,35 has a huge dome, sifnilar in shape to that at Sultanteh,3¢ but the double 
dome soon became general, 

No explanation of the origin of this peouliarity is to be found suggested in Fergusson's 
-His:ry of Architecture, nor does Russell Sturgis in his recent History of ArcMieciwre 
(1908) make any comment on it, The same remark 
applies to Texier, who thought the double dome with 
entasis was the rule in Persia with the single exception 
known to him, at Sultanish, although when speaking of 
the Masjid-i-Shah at Iafahán, he says that one is led to 
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5 Dis Bawdlenimnoler son Samarkand. : २ Baladin, Manuelilort Musulnan, Vol. I, p. 434 

^W Mir-solih-Bekichourin, Desoriphon da la Mosquée de Hasret, in A. P. Khoroohkine, Itinéraires qe 
J'Acio Centrale pp. 247-58. m 

H B. Schuyler, Turkestan 1. 70-73, and photograph in F. von Sohwars, T'urkestan, p. 200 
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believe it was introduced from India by the Mogul rulers of Persia. P. Coste 
in Momumenis Modernes de la Perse states (p. 59 and pl, 71) that it was introduced 
during the 16th century and calls the dome at Sulténteh the “ Arab” form! (p. 46.) 

A Gosset in Les Cupoles d'Oriemi ei TOceident describes the feature without 
comment, while A. Choisy in his Hestoire de l'Archéteciwre, Paris, 1889, follows Coste 
in stating that it only became the rule in Persia towards the end of the 10th century, 
butIhave shown that it occurs much earlier. He, like Texier, suggests an Indian origin, 
vis: that it was an imitation of certain bulbous topes to be seen there. He appar- 
ently had in mind structures such as those at Ajanta, shown in figures 16 and 17,” 

Now as Timfir was in India shortly before the building of the Bibi Khanfim and the 
Gar Amir, we must consider the possibility of this Indian origin. In the first place these 
topes are solid structures and not examples of roofing, and the few which are bulbous 
such as those shown, are quite small and not the conspiouous and striking buildings 
likely to be noticed even by a conqueror in his meteorio flight through the country. 
But oould he have seen any double domes with slightly swelling outline $ No! for not 
one of the domed buildings which were standing in the North-West of India in the 
time of Ttmfir, of. which remains have come down to us, have this feature. F 
have compiled a list of these buildings from Carr Stephen's Archaology of Delhi, and 
Fanshawe's Delhi, Past and Present, and find that there are seventeen of them. They 
comprise the group of buildings classed by Fergusson as Early, Middle, and Late Pathan. 
Amongst them are the tombe of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, Rukn-ud-din Firos Shah, Ghiás- 
uddin Tughisk Shih, the Jama Masjid of Firüz&bád, the Kalin Masjid and the 
buildings attributed. to"Khan Jahin. I give as & typical example the tomb of Firos 
Shah, built 4. D. 1889. (Plate III, E.) All the domes found in these buildings are pointed 
in shape but low in elevation, and built in horizontal courses. Carr Stephen speaking 
of them remarks that“ domes, the stones of which are held together by the wonderful 
adhesive qualities of the lime ased in those days, without any keystone, have been before 
remarked or and ‘are another characteristic of the Mohammedan Indian buildings of the 14th 
ceniury. "3T 

These domes have nob a single feature in common with the Gir Amtr and Btbt 
Khainfm, yet ss they are all of one type they are conclusive evidepoe as to the 
style of the period and completely refute the theory that the doublé dome had an 
Indian origin. 

Regarding the theory of the Indian origin of the double dome, Saladin apparently 
follows Choisy, and in addition suggests that it has also certain mechanical advantages 
vie: that. it tends to the stability of the dome by constituting additional abutment,?> 
A more extraordinary statement it iq diffüonlt to conceive, since it is -obvious 

_that it must aot outwardly in the same direction as the thrust of the upper part of 
“tho dome itself 

Figure 18 shows a section of the dome of the Gar Amfr. The dotted Hne produced 

from C shows the extent of the projecting part. Now the centre of gravity of the 


projecting part is roughly at B, and this part therefore will act with leverage Ae «bout 


9! Professor Phené Spiers in Architecture Hast ond West, p. 20, also makes a similar statement, but. 
only asa surmise, 
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tb» turning point C, in direction A. D, Now the thrust K of the upper part E is in the 
same direction more or lees, and thus the projecting part 
acds to the diffldulty instead of helping matters. This is shown 
. When it comes to practical work by the interior construction 
of this dome, which has a series of tie-bars T, fixed at their 
extremities in the lower part of the sides of the dome and 
meting in the oentre, where they are carried. by a pile of 
masonry M.+ They are an imperative necessity to neutralise 
the unscientific shape chosen for the construction of the dome, 
amd by their very existence -refute Saladin’s theory that “la 
forme bulbeuse présente alors l'avantage de conserver sensi- 
bbment , à l'aplomb de Paro du mur du tambour, la projection 
du centre de gravité du segment le plus important de 
da cupole, dono de ramener la poussée à l'intérieur du mur.” 
(v. 300). . | 
It is now olear to us that the shapes of thé domes 
of the Bibt Khánüm and Gür Amir could not have sprung 
fom oonstructive necessities in brick or stone. When we 
find this to be the case with other features in architecture, 
ws usually find that the feature in question is a copy of Pop. 
construction in wood, e. g. the mortised joints of the stone rail round the 
Binchi Tope t also the metopes and triglyphs of the Doric order, the Lycian 
tombe in the British Museum, ete. Can it be so in the oase of the bulbous double 
dames? Is there, er was there, anywhere in the Moslem world known to Timdr, 
a double dome with swelling outline! Yes! at one place, and at one place only, 
aad that was at Damascus, where stood the great Umayyad Mosque built by the 
Khalif Wáltd in A. D. 705-18, the dome of which in Tfmár's time was double and of wood. 

The following details concerning this mosque are taken from Professor Phené Spiers’ 
* Architecture East and West, i In plan it was as shown in (Fig. 10) It consists of 
three aisles and a transept ab the intersection of which 
thoro was & dome B, which was called the Kubbat-an- 
Nasr (the vulture dome) ; the dome was considered as 
the head, the aisle below as the breast, while the lofty En c 
transept roofs, high above the rest, were likened to Fig. 19. 
oatepread wings. The sides of the square around B measure 39 feet 6 inches. The angles 
07 this square are vaulted over with squinoh pendentives, and the drum resting upon 
tae octagon thus formed is set back 2 feet 80 that the dome resting upon it has an 
internal diameter of 43 feet 6 inches, There is a range of windows in the present 
drum and a second range in the dome, which is built of stone and covered with lead. 
This is as things were before the fire of 1898, and the above dome was built at some date 
subsequent to the burning of the mosque at the sacking of Damasous by Ttmdr in 1400. 

Descriptions of the mosque at various dates previous to this are to be found in the 
diaries of the various Arab geographers who visited it between the 9th and 14th 
-oanturiee, 

















# Baladin, op. oi. p. 361. — € Ferguson, Indian Architectere, Vol I, p. IIL © pp. 213-4. 
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The description from which I propose to quote is that of the Spanish Arab, 
Ibn Jubair, who visited Damascus in 1184, The part of his description most interesting 
for our purpose is that which refers to the central dome. Mukaddast speaks of one dome 
only, but Ibn Jubair, 200 years later, deecants on the immense height of the great dome 
which ‘broods over the void.” He describes also how that it consisted of an external 
and internal dome, and rested on a drum. From this it may be assumed that Al 
Wálid's dome suocumbed in the fire of 1069. The following is the description given by 
Ibn Jubair of that which succeeded it, probably built between 1069 and 1082 :— 

- A central nave is below it (vis., the transept) going from the Mihrab to the court; 
and over this, nave (as seen from the interior) are three domee—namely, the dome which 
is close to the mosque wall towards the court (dome over spece A in plan), the dome which 
is over and adjacent to the Mihrdb ‘dome over space O in plan), and the dome which is. 
below (forming the inner of lower cupola of) the Kubbait-er-Rasás (the dome of lead) 
rising between the other two.” 

He desoribes his visit to the interior of the latter :— 

“ Verily the entrance to the same, and into the interior where is the inner dome—like — 
a sphere within a larger sphere! is from the mosque. We went up by a ladder in the 
weetern colonnade that goes round the court, and walked over the flat roof. The roof 
is covered with large sheets of lead, the length of each sheet being four spans and the 
width three, After passing over the fist roof we came to the Dome, and mounted into- 
it by a ladder set there; and doing so it almost happened that we had all been seized with 
dizziness. We went into the round gangway (this was round the outside of the lead 
dome), which is of lead, and ita width is but six spans, so that we could not stand there, 
fearing to fall over. Then we hastened on to the entrance into the interior of the dome, 
passing through one of the grated windows which opened in the lead-work; and 
before us was @ wondrous sight. We passed on over the planking of great wood beams 
which go all round the inner and smaller dome, which is Inside the outer Leeden Dome, 
as aforesaid, and there are here two arched windows, through which you look down 
into the Mosque below. From here the men who are down in the Moeque look as 
though they were small children. This dome is rownd like a sphere, azid its structure is 
made of planks strengthened with . tout ribs of wood, bound with bands of iron. The ribe. 
curve over the dome aud meet at the summit in a round circle of wood. The mner dome, 
which is that soen from the interior of the Mosque, is inlaid with wooden panels. 
They are all gilt in the most beautiful manner, and ornamented with colour and 
carving. The Greet Leaden Dome covers this inner dome that has just been described. 
It also is strengthened by wooden ribs bound. with iron bands. The number of those 
tibs is forty-eight, and between each rib is & space of four spans. The ribs converge 
above, and unite in & centre-pieoe of wood. The Great Double Dome rests on a 
circular base . .. One of the wonders of the place is that we saw no spiders in the 
framework of the domes, and they say there are none here at allt” 





£ It would almost follow from this tha: the larger one must have been bulbous, since they both 
sprang from the same drum. 
4 G. le Bange, Palestine under the Moslems, pp. 255-7. 
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One cannot -help being struck by the close resemblance of the above description to 

the dome of the Bibt Khánàm and Gir Amir, with the sole difference that these two are 
built of brick covered with enamelled tiles. The correspondence is close throughout; 
there isa drum in each case, the peculiar feature of an inner and outer shell occurs 
in all, while the shape must have been very similar, No one accustomed to see domes 
would describe one as “ round like a sphere " unless it were more or lees bulbous. That 
it was actually so there cannot be a shadow of doubt. Ibn Jubair says that the length 
of the Mosque from east to west (which we know to be 455 ft.) was 200 paces; a 
pace would therefore be just under 274 ins. He says later on that the circumference 
of the dome of lead was 80 paces, ४. 6., 182 foet; ite diameter, therefore, was 58 feet. 
Now the interior diameter of the base, still existing, of the drum on which it stood 
is 43 feet 6 inches, while the exterior diameter, from Fig. 100 in “ Architecture, East and 








West,” would appear to be about 52 feet. The dome of lead, therefore, must have . 


overhung its base by 3 feet all round. 

The dome of the Gir Amir has sixty-four ribs against forty-eight in the dome at 
Damasous, and I once thought that this feature was copied also; however, auch was not 
_ the case, as this feature is found already in the Oxus region at an earlier date. In 

later times in the Oxus region these ribs were reduoed in number and thickened, till 
in the Shir Dar (1648) we have the socalled melon-dome in its most pronounced form. 
. (Plate HI, D) ^. ` i 


Timür appeared before Damascus on Saturday 8th January 1400, and the next day 


- negotiations were opened with him by the citizens, and, on his guaranteeing their safety, 
the Bab Saghin was opened to him on Tuesday morning, After nearly two months spent 
in bargaining and extracting a ransom the place was finally sacked, and on the 4th March 
all the population that remained, men, women and children were bound and dragged 
off. On the 17th March, Timür ordered the city to be set on fire, and, sparks from the 
burning city lighting on the Umayyad Mosque, it was burnt, "til all that was left 
standing was a wall with no roof, nor door nor marble.” 

We thus see that Ttmfir had the great Umayyad Mosque constantly in his. view for 
two months and nine days, and cannot fail to have been impressed, keenly appreciating 
architecture as he did, with this great building, in his day the largest and most 
splendid mosque in Islam, and, according to Yakut, writing in the century previous to 
Timár, one of the Four Wonders of the World of Mediæval Islam, He wag far ‘more 
likely to have some of its most striking features reproduced for him at Samarkand than 
he was to copy, or even to notice, an obscure Tope (as suggested by Choisy) during his 
meteoric career through the North-Western Provinces of India, 

' . Now it may seem an anomaly that a great conqueror like Timfr, steeped as he was 
in blood, to an extent perhaps only equalled by Chingiz Khan, should have had any 
feeling for, or interest in, architecture ; nevertheless such was actually the case. He was 
greatly impressed by the Jama Masjid at Firüzáb&d (Old Delhi) built by Firoz Shah in 
1854, and took a model of it home to have it reproduced at Samarkand,t* and Fanshawe 

"states (p. 264) that he al» greatly admired the Kutb Minfr, and carried off workmen 
to construct a similar one in his capital, which intention, however, was never carried ont. 


$$ The other three were: the Banjah bridge built by Heraclius on a tributary of the Upper 
Euphrates, wi&h'& span of 150 feet, the dome of the Christian church at Edessa, and the Pharos at 
Alexandria. G. Le Strange, Lands of ths astern Caliphate, pp. 123-134. : 

94 Carr Stephens, ibid, p. 128. f : 


—— 
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Further, Don Ruy Gonsales de Clavijo in his account of his embassy to Timûr, in 1404 4T 
states that Timir, looked after the execution of his buildings personally, and was 
carried every day in a litter to the spot, and, if not satisfied, he sometimes caused ” 
to be torn down already finished buildings, and then caused them to be re-erected 


according to his instructions. The same thing has boon related by Timür's biographer 
Sharaf-ud-din "Ali. 


It is also stated in the Institutes of Timér (Ed. of 1787, p. 103), that “Tho 
worxmen who were spared from the sack of Damascus, and brought to Tartary were 
ordered to build a palace at Samarkand, which they did with much intelligence.” Here 
is an actual importation of oraftemen from Damasous, who might well have copied the 
dome of their own great mosque in working on the Gir Amir and Bibt Khánüm, even 
supposing Timir had given no special directions on the subject, and they would have been 
led to exeoute it in brick too, as timber is very scarce in this region, 


Lastly, one more point in favour of my theory We saw above that the interior 
diameter of the dome at Damasous was 48 ft, 6 in. Now, according to Schubert v. 
Soldern,4* the diameter of the dome. of the Bibi Khánüm, the first building erected by 
Timir after hia visit to Damasous, is 13:5 metres (44 ft, 8 in.), & difference practically 
negligible in domes of such a size 


I therefore think that I have shown, as nearly as auch a thing can be shown, short 
of a direct contemporary historical statement to that effect, that the double slightly 
swelling Persian dome was first copied in brick by Timér after his stay at Damascus from 
-wooden one of the same shape that he saw there, and was employed in his subsequent 
buildings, vis., the Bibi Khanfim and the Gür Amir at Samarkand 

Ibn Jubair (1184) remarks, and his statement is repeated by Ibn Batutah (1326) 

* From whatever quarter you approach the city you see this dome, high above all else, 
as though suspended in the air "19 ; it was probably for the sake of its external effect that 
this form was devised, and came to be adopted elsewhere. 

Before I leave the subject of the wooden dome at Damascus, I must add that I think 
it has not been without its influence elsewhere. I shall give two instances, 

The famous mosque of Hasan at Gairo, built in 1856-62 now has an ordinary pointed 
dome erected in the 17th century. (Plate III, F). This replaced one which according to Pietro 
della Valle who visited Cairo about 1610, was bulbous. He says: “ especially do I like the 

‘dome the shape of which I have never seen the like of before in that it commences 
vertically, then swells out, and then contracts to a point like the egg of a hen.” 
According to Saladin (p. 127 f.) Khalil Zahiri relates that Sultan Hasan brought together 
architeots from all countries to design what he intended to be the greatest building in the 
world. Amongst other things he caused to be copied (on a modified scale) the 
great vaulted hall of Chosroes at Ctesiphon which apcounts for the four great 

‘ vaulted liwans on each side of the main court.: When Saladin says that the 
influence of Damascus, is also apparent everywhere.in the decorstion, eto., it certainly 

-seems +o me that the admittedly eclectic Sultan must have gone there for bis dome 

‘too. 

-£ Translated for the Hakinyt Society, 1852. 

4 Dis Baudenkmaler son Samarkand, p. $8. 

# G. Lo Strange, Palestine vader the Moslems, p. 244 

© Baladin, op. cit. quoting Hors Boy, La Mosquée du Sultan Hesan ou.Ooirs 
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Thé other instance is S. Mark's at Venice. This building, Byzantine in planning and . 


construction, was 
roofed until the- 18th 
century, with the lower 
inner domes only. 
(Fig. 20.) In this res- 
pect it resembled most 
other Byzantine build- 
ings, but, in the 13th 
century, the huge 
outer domes of wood 
covered with lead, 
wero added. It has 
been suggested to me 
that this was done in 
consequence gf the 
raising of the Gothic 
facade which was ad- हि 
ded about this tame and which hid the low domes, and that to restore their external effect- 





the outer wooden ones were added. Quite so, but whence came this desire for external. 


effect in done construction ! Not from Byzantine architecture, In this style the domes 
are never designed for external effect and are frequently lower than a hemisphere. It is 
true that in the 10th century under the Macedonian Emperors a high drum, pierced with 
windows was interposed between the pendentives and the dome,®! but the dome itself 
remained as shallow as ever, while here we have the drum untouched and the dome made 
the conspicuous feature. I suggest that it came from Damascus. Venio» was a state 
whose outlook was almost entirely towards the East, with which she traded direct, to the 
great economic detriment of Constantinople in the 13th and 14th centuries, and the Great 
Ummayad mosque must have been as familiar to many Venetians as, say, the Taj Mahal 
is to many English people to-day 

After Timfir’s death in 1405 the double dome passed from Samarkand to Khurásán, 
over which it was spread by the Timurides then ruling at Herát. In the mosque built 
at Meshed in A. D. 1418 (according to Khanikoff) by Gawhar Shad, the wife of Shah Rukh, 
the son of Timür; the dome according to O Donovan, “has something of a bulbous 
shape,” and is, I conclude, double. ‘Later, the mosque and mausoleum in the Musalla 


at Herat, built by Sultan Husain Mirzá (A. D. 1487-1506), are, Vámbéry": remarks, “an - 


imitation of the monuments at Samarkand,” and he adds in a footnote, “ the sepulchre 


particularly has muoh resemblance to that of Timour.” Wishing for confirmation 61 


this point I wrote to Colonel O. E. Yate, one of the few people who have seen 
.this group of buildings before they were levelled in 1885, and hè very kindly in- 


formed me that while unable to speak -regarding the Muralla, he was able to` 


confirm my idea as to the Mausoleum, from a photograph in his possession taken from a : 


peinting by Str Edward Durand which he has kindly allowed me to reproduce here 
(Plate III, C.) This mausoleum is commonly attributed to Shih Rukh, but as Colonel 
Yate has pointed out,5* it probably took its name from a tombstone bearing the following 


© Choisy, L'art de batir ches les Bysantines, p. 96. The Merv Oasis, I, p. 497. 
B Travels in Central Asia, p. 293-4. ` B Northern Afyhanisian, p. SL. 
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insoription “ Shih Rokh Sultan, son of Allah-u'd Dowlah, son of Baisanghar, son of Shih 
Rukh, son of Amtr Taimáür, a. m. 863 [1459] ` . 

Dating midway between these two is the Blue Mosque at Tabriz, built by Jah&n Shah 
(1487-68), which Texier states had a double dome, according to Chardin and Tavernier, 
who visited it in the 17th century before it was wreoked by an earthquake. Now, although 
Iam not quite satisfied, from the descriptions 
quoted, that such was actually the case, yet I 
will mention what may prove to be a very 
interesting connecting link. Colonel O. E. Yates® 
states that Gauhar Shad was the sister of Kara 
Yasuf Turkomån. Now as Jahan Shih, the builder 
of the Blue Mosque, was the son of the latter, 
it follows that he was the nephew of Gauhar 
Shad, and may very well have had the dome of 
her mosque at Meshed oopied in his own mosque 
at Tabriz, supposing it really was a double bul- 
bous one as Texier states. 
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Fig. 21. 

There is about the plan of this mosque, (Fig. 21), however, something which Fergusson 
calla Byzantine. I cannot quite ses this myself, although the three domes in a row in 
front of the main dome-chamber, seem very unusual. The nearest approach to this plan 
that I ‘oan find in Byzantine architecture is that of Panhagi& Lyoodemo at Athens. 
Should this plan, however, really show Byzantine influence, it is tempting to try to put 





its date forward a few years go that it falls into the reign of Uzün Hasan, Jahn Sh&h’s . 


successor, in which case I could suggest an explanation. Whether this can be done I 
cannot say, 88 I am unable to find the ultimate authority on whioh the attribution of it 


to Jahan Shih rests. However, could it be attributed to his successor, my explanation : 


would be thia. 


Uzün Hasan, was Baiendari of the Akkuyunlu or White Sheep dynasty of Turcomans 
and he defeated and killed Jahan Shah in 1468. Urün Hasan, who ruled at Tabriz, 
married Despina, the daughter of Calo Johannes, one of the last Comneni Emperors of 
Trebizond, which startling alliance was the outcome of the desire of the Christian Princes 
of Europe to unite with the Persians against the growing power of the Turks whose 
advance they were viewing with dismay. It is easy to conceive a Byzantine influence being 
introduced under such auspices, especially as the relations with the West were so close 
at this time that there waa a Venetian ambassador, Caterino Zeno, at Ustin Hasan'a 
court, at whose instance he invaded Asia Minor, but was defeated by Sultan Muhammad 
IL5* . Although I do not hold definite views as to the plan of the Blue Mosque, it never- 


` theless seems to me that there 1s here scope for interesting research. 


The building shown (Plate IV, A.) is at Tis 15 miles N. W. of Meshed but its date 
is hot known. The dome is very interesting on account of the: way in which the base 
is pierced with windows, a new feature. The nearest approach to this hitherto is 
at Ver&min where we saw narrow slit-ike windows pierced in the octagonal drum on 
which the dome stood, Here, however, the idea is much more boldly applied, the 
base of the dome itself being pierced, and to neutralize the weakening effect of this if 


B Northern Afpkanistan, p. 31, - i ज Bykea, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, p. 95. 
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has been built with à massive stepped lower part. According to O'Donovan*!, its internal! 
height cannot be much under -70 feet. He also states that a gallery * seems to have rar 
round the interior of the dome if one may judge by the remains of wood beams and the 
spaces sunk in the walls.” 

T believe the only writer who has attempted to date this building is Prof. Jackson, 
who, in his recent book “ From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam,” suggests: 
the middle of the 12th century as its probable date (p. 288), thinking it may possibly be the 
mausoleum of Hamid Ibn Kahtabah mentioned by Yakut in 1216. His choloo, however, 
is apparently limited by his statement (p. 278) regarding Ts “that finauy the Mongols 
crushed it never to rise again from the dust in which ıt lies to-day," a mistake made 
by Fraser. Asa matter of fact Ibn Batuta visited it a century later and desoribes it 
as one of the most famous towns of Khurdsin, In 1881 T$mür ocoupied it and took 
possession of the provinoe. In 1887 Haji Beg Jani Kurbéni, one of Ttmfir’s nobles, rebelled 
at Tis, strengthened the town, and struck ooins in his own name, whereupon Timiir 
Bent his youngest son Mirin Shah against it, who took it after & siege of several months. 
Yet this was not the end of it as Mirkhond gives an account of a visit Shah Rukh made 
to it in 822 (1419). Khanikoff** found a tablet there dated 988 (1575), and he adds that 
Tas does not disappear from the list of places engraved on the tablets of Persian 
astrolabes until after 1100 (1685). The object in giving the geographical positions of 
important places is, of course, to help in the casting of horoscopes, and the position 
of an uninhabited place would scarcely be found there, so it is evident that the present 
desertion of Tas only dates from the commencement of the 18th century. Itis therefore 
futile to attempt to date this building from any considerations of this sort, and in the 
absence of other evidence we must fall back on ite degree of architectural development 
to help us. Personally, from the feature I have called attention to, vis: the window 
at the base of the dome, I would suggest the first half of the 15th century for this part, at 
least, of the building ; but my chief reason for showing it is that I seam to see in it the 
prototype of the dome of the mosque in the Parink Kila of Shar Sháh at Delhi, built 
1541, This illustration (Plate IV, B) is taken from Russell Sturgis's History of Archiec- 
iure? as it shows the windows round ite base, so clearly. Most photographs show the 
top of the gateway restored, which effectually conceals the windows. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries we find the double dome with slightly swelling outline 
in general use for all important buildings. 

Plate IV, C, shows the dome of the Royal Moeque at Isfahan built by Shah ’Abbas in 
1612. It is. brilliant with glistening tile-work, one of the most striking features of Persian 
domes. Notice the windows round its base. 

Most important domes in Persia are covered with faience, but those belonging to: 
sacred shrines are genorally gilded, Meshed and Kum possessing well-known examples, ' 

fn August 1673 the dome of the shrine of Imam Rizk, at Meahed, was entirely thrown . 
down by an earthquake, although the rest of the building *remain'd as was said, pretty 
entire”. It was rebuilt by Shah Suloiman, and covered with gilt plates, It 18 of similar 
shape to that of the Royal mosque at Isfahan exoept for the absence of windows round 





S mid; Il, p. 15. 

9 Khanikoff (N), Mémoire sur la parted méridtonals do F Asis centrals, p. 31. ` 
9 By kind permission of Messe. Bataford. 

€ Cardin, “Travels i Persia” (Lloyd’s trans.) Vol 1, p. 131. 
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the base. Chardin, who was in Isfahan at the time, saw thess plates being made, and the 
following is his account as it stands in Lloyd’s translation :— 

* On the Bth [of October] I went to the House of the King’s Goldsmith which is in 
the Royal Palace, to see them make some Gilt Plates in the Form of Tiles, which 
were to cover the dome of the mosque of Imam Reza, at Metched, which an earthquake 
had flung down, as I before related. A thousand men, as was said, were employ'd in 
repairing this Mosque; and they work’d at if with 80 much Diligence and application, 
that it was to be finish'd by the latter end of December. These plates were of brass 
[no-cnivra, i. e., copper] and square. Ten Inches in Breadth and Sixteen in Length, and of 
the Thickness of two Orown-pleces. Underneath were Two Barrs three Inches hroad,. 
solder'd on Orose-wise, to sink into the Parget, and so serve as Oramp-Irons to fasten the 
' "Tiles. 'Fhe upper part was gilt so thick, that one would have.taken the Tile to have been 
: Massif Gold: Each Tile took up the weight of three Ducates and a quarter of Gilding, and 
came to about ten Crowns Value. They were ordered to make Three thousand at first, as 
I was told by the Chief Goldsmith who was Overseer of the work. | 
Ithink that the previous dome was probably oovered with blue tiles on account of the 
couplet, 'Bamarkand is the face of the earth: Bukhara is the marrow of Islam: were 
^. there not in Meshed an azure dome, the whole world would be merely & ditch for 
_ &blution". .Acoording to Schuyler this couplet was probably written about A. D. 1500.97 





.7 57.  Eghall now attempt to show that the use of gilt-plates for the dome of Imam Riz4’s 


' mausoleum was an innovation. Five other gilt-domes exist at the presént day, vis :— - 
l (1) The shrine of Fatima at Kûm 
(2) The shrine of 'Ali at Najaf. 
' (8) The shrine of Husain at Kerbelà. 
(4) The shrine of _Imim Mini at Kazimain. 
' (5) The shrine ot -Imim Mahdi at Samarra. 
All the e are later than the example at Meshed. 
: The shrine of Fatima at Kim was gilded by Fath 'Ali Shah, in consequence of a vow 
made by him to embellish the shrine, should he ever succeed to the crown. According to 
Morier? writing in 1809, “he covered the cupola of the tomb iteelf with gold plates _ 
(instead of the lacquered tiles which he removed)." This must have been done about 
.. 1805 (he ascended the throne in 1797) as Johnson, writing in 1817 says, the gilt cupola 
was added to this struoture about twelve years ago by the reigning monarch.”64 The 
work, apparently, is inferior to that at Meahed as Fraser remarks, “ the plates are so thinly 
gilt that the whole value of the precious metal employed, adoording to my information, 
does not exceed two thousand tomauns."65 That, previous to this, the dome was covered 
with ordinary glazed’ tiles, there can be no doubt. Chardin gives a drawing9? of the 
shrine showing a dome oovered with arabesques and he states in the text that it was 
overlaid “ with large square Tiles of Cheney ” in gold and axure, 











~ 


© pp. 336-7 

` 8 Bohuyler (E.), Turkestan, Vol. L p. 240. ` 

, 9 Morie (G.), 4 Journey through Persia, p. 180 
® Johnson (J.), Journey from India to Bngland, p. 146. 
© Fraser (J. B.), Narrative of a Journey seio Khordsan, p. 141. 
© Travels inio Persia, otc. (Tr&ná,), Vol. I, plate 14. 
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Niebuhr states that the dome of the shrine of 'Ali at Najaf was gilded by Nadir Shah.97 
Tae plates used in this instance, according to Loftus, are said to have cost two tumins 
(£l sterling) each.8 


The dome of the shrine of Husein at Korbela was also gilded by Nadir Shah, 
according to Kinneir?? and Ker Porter.7? 

The two domes of the surine of Imam Muss at Kazimein, according to fraser were 
4‘ gilt by Nadir Shah, who appears to have resorted to this mode of decorating the tombe 
of sainte as an expistion for his other enormities.”™ Ronssesu, however, in his book 
published in 180975, states that it had been gilt nine years previously by order, and at the 
expense, of Aghi Muhammad Khan. As Rousseau was more nearly contemporary 
w-th the ovent, having had the advantage of Fraser by nearly twenty years in this respect, 
besides residing on the spot for some time as French Consul, it is his version that we must 
accept, This is confirmed by Niebuhr who desoribes it in 1764, as covered with 
“ piérrea vernies, " which were gradually falling off.73 — 

In the case of the shrine of Imam Mahdi at Samarra, the quéetion is not so oasily 
settled. A gilt dome existed here as early as 1872, when it was seen by Baron von 
‘Thielmann.t# Commander J. F. Jones writing in 1846 states that ib had recently been 
repaired, and was he believed “formerly covered with gold similar to the cupolas of 
Kathemein, Korbella, and Nejef, but is now perfectly white, the present funds not being 
sufficient to give it its former splendour. ”13 This I think must be an error as Kinneir in 
1६14 wrote as follows:—''. , . the tomb and sanctuary of Imaum Mahoimed-ul-Mohadi,_ 
wio was burried at Samara . ... . . isa handsome brick building, with two cupolas 
acd minareta, ornamented with glazed tiles.”7¢ These tiles having all fallen off at the 
time of Commander Jones's visit thirty year later, it appears to me that he jumped to the 
-ocnolusion, from analogy with other shrines, that the dome had once been gilt. 


I therefore conclude that the idea of covering the dome of a sacred shrine with gilt 
ties was an innovation of the luxurious and extravagant reign of Shah Sulaimin. 

Perhaps I ought rather to say a revival, as the idea was not altogether new in Islam, 
though it was so in Persia. The Dome of the Rook (Kubbat as Sakhra), at Jerusalem, was 
at one time decorated in this fashion. This gilt covering is mentioned c. A. D. 913 by 

'Abdar-Rabbih, who writes “The dome is covered by means of 3392 sheets of lead, 
. over which are placed plates of brass, gilded, which number 10,210, "71 As there is some 
-dcubt as to whether-Ibn ’Abdar-Rabbih actually visited Jerusalem, I may add that the gilt 
covering is mentioned by Mukaddasi in A. D. 985,78 


Ibn al Athir relates that an earthquake in A. H. 407 (1016) caused the dome to fall 
in, and an inscription records ite restoration which was completed by the Fatimite Adh 
Dhahir A. H. 418 (1022). Its glory however was not revived and Násir-i-Khusrau, who 
saw itin A. D. 1047 states that the new dome was covered with lead.79 


I will now offer a suggestion as to the origin of this very novel feature. Clermont 
Ganneau has shown’? that there once stood in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, a great ciboriuin covering an altar or some spot specially venerated, and that 
ihe enigmatic hemisphere of which Eusebius speaks was identical with tho absida . 


« Koyoke en Arabis, tomo e M RM DM M d d ae 
e ew ), Okaldasa and 
® Kinneir (Sir G. M.), 4 Geographical Memoir of the Poreian Empire, p. 283. 
Koordistan, Mesopotamia cto., Vol. I, p. 3852. 
भू Pereia, eto,, Vol. O, 
(ees he, T. BL LT Rousseau], Désoripion du pachakk de Bagdad, 1809, p. 18. 
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of Brevarius and subsequent pilgrims. Brevarius writes ‘intranti in eoclesiam 5876 
Constantini magna ob occidente est absida.” That this has nothing to do with an apse, 
but is on the contrary the same as the hemisphere of which Eusebrius speaks is proved by 
she characteristic detail given by both writers that the nbject in question reated on twelve 
columns disposed ina circle and surmounted by Silver Hydrae. Ciboria frequently had 
hemispherical cupolas and one of this type is ahown on the mosaic of church of Saint 
George at Theesalonica. In a subsequent article’! he gives an interesting quotation from 
Eutychiua (d. 040) to the effect that the Khalif Walid carried off a dome of brass gilt (in 
which description he recognizes another ciboria) from the church at Baalbek, in order to 
cover the Sakhra (rock) at Jerusalem, where it was no doubt placed like a baldachino 
over the sacred spot, in emulation of the Christian practice. Tt seems to me that the sight 
of this dome of gilt brass standing under the great wooden dome, may well have prompted 
the real idea of covering the latter also with plates of brass gilt. 

Plate IV E. shows the Madzassah-i-Shah Husain, at Isfah&n, built between 1700 and! 
1710 by Shih Husain. It is covered with a fine coating of coloured tiles and the original 
plate in Coste’s work from which this illustration is taken, being coloured, gi ea an excellent 
idea of the splendour of this sort of decoration. 

This type of dome also spread into India where it first appears in the Mausoleum of 
Humáyfim built 1656-66. (Plate IV, F.) 

Humáyün succeeded to the throne in 1580, but in 1539 was defeated aj Kanauj by 
Sher Shih Sûr, who eventually drove him out of India. He took refuge-in Persia at the 
court of Shah Tahmasp, by whose aid he eventually recovered his Kingdom from Shér 
Shih’s successor, sixteen years later, in 1555. Itis not surprising that surrounded by a 
Persian Army, a Persian Court, (the Governor of Delhi was a Persian, Shih&bu-nd-din 
Ahmad, Nishépéri), and no doubt Persian craftamen, his Mausoleum should have the 
double dome which was rapidly becoming general ip Persia. 

This building is said to have been the prototype of the Taj, (Plate V, B.) which 





Section of Th} Mahal € Scale 110 ft. to iin 


is eimiler in planning and grrangement (Figs. :22 and 28) and which was ‘commenced in 
1032, 1. e., about 75 years later है . ud 
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Here, however, (Plate V, A.) we see & mausoleum which was only built six years before 
the Táj, i. e., in 1626. It is the mausoleum of Khán Kh&nán the son of Humáyün's general 
Bairkm Khan, who won beck the Mogul Empire for him at the battle of Sirhind, and 
~ conquered again for Akbar at Panipat Khan Khánáün himself stood high in Akbars 
favour and held important commands under him. He died in 1626 and his mausoleum 
has a double dome, the distance between the crown of the inner and outer shell being 
25 feet.88 This building which has been ignored ir this connection by almust every writer, 
seems to me to be the real model on which the Taj was based. It resembles the T&j much 
more closely than does the mausoleom of Humáyün, its whole framework being more 
drewn together while ita dome is practically identical in shape. The kiosks at the corners too,’ 
as also the doorways, which are flush with the facade instead of being recessed, bear this out. 

To return to Persia, this form of dome under 18th century decadence takes an 


increasingly bulbous form, in fact as Saladin says, the greater the swelling of the dome the 
later the date at which it has been constructed. This swelling form culminates in the 
mosque of Jalálü'ddtn at Shíráz, (Plate V, D.) and in the dome of the Sh&h Chirügh whioh 
may date from the time of Kirtm Khán, (18th oent.) but which is probably subsequent to 
the great earthquake of 1824, which according to J. E. Alexander,84 who was there shortly 
left “ not a single dome or minaret fy 

It follows exactly the same course in India during and after the reign of Aurangztb 
the most pronounced and best known example being perhaps the mausoleum of Safdar 
Jang at Delhi, (Plate V, 0). 

For present-day practice a good acoount 
may be found in Langenegger’s Die 
Baukunst des Irég Here is a diagram 
(Fig. 24). given by him of a recent dome 
with double shell; the outer being one 
brick thick oovered with a layer of modern 
tiles. He expressly remarks that it could 
not stand without the tie-bars shown, which 
supports the view I took earlier in this 
paper as to this unsciontiflo shape, contrary 
to the opinion held by several French 
wri-ers on the subject. 

This ( Fig. 25), 18 another section given 
by him for more massive construction } in 
which the whole outer shell is supported 
on atrumed frame. On the other hand we 

` have this example, (Fig. 26) which "may 
be called jerry-building in excelsis. The rods 
shown radiate from a centre and project 
through the outer shell until it is finished, 
when they are out off level, but I ought to 


thing is stronger than perhaps might] be 
expected. i 
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The framework referred to above is only required in oonsequenoe of the outward 
bulge of the dome, as stated. The inner shell of these domes as well as al? 
ordinary (single shell) domes in Persia are constructed without centreing, a most 
important point in a country where wood ig extremely scarce. Chardin,$5 0’Donovaa,®¢ 
Biddulph,$' Moersh,3% Ferrier,89 and Fowler® have desoribed this feature, which is the rule 
in Persia from the dome of a peasant’s hut (Plate I. E.) to the large dome at the 
intersection of two galleries in the bazaar (Chahr Su), and the inner shell of the chief dome 
ina mosque. .:fter thé completion of the pendentives, the successive rings of the dome 
are completed one by one, and as they set rapidly the workmen have no hesitation in 
leaning on them almost immediately, reaching over and plastering the interior as far as 
they can. The exterior is plastered also, and as no scaffolding is used as a rule, half 
bricks are omitted at intervals, into which the bricklayers insert their feet and climb about ' 
as they wish, > ! : i ' 

Dome construction without centreing is not confined to Persia, but is found pretty nearly * 
all over Islam. Egypt ip no exception, and Mr. Somers Clarke in his recent book,°1 describes 
the construction by two men of a dome of a house he had built. This dome rested on an 
octagon pierced by windows, one in each face, and after the completion of the octagor 
(which itself rested on pendentives over a square room), & punt pole was borrowed from & 
neighbouring dahabeak and laid diagonally across. A oentre point was found by taking 
a piece of string the full diameter of the octagon and doubling it, ‘To this centre point the 
string was tied, and a knot at each end of it established the radius. Each workman took 
one end, which fixed the outline of the dome, except the apex which approximated to a 
conical form, Mr. Somers Clarke concludes: ‘‘ There are in Egypt hundreds of domes. 
built in the manner above described and many of them are' several hundred yeara old, 
but it would be difficult to find a builder in Europe who did not require for the work 

5 Travels, (Lloyd's translation) II, p. 378. 

# O'Donovan (H.), The Merv Oasis, I, p. 470. 

हा Biddulph (0. E.), Four Afonths in Persia, p. 59. 
४ Mexsh (H. C.), A Ride through Islam, p. 80. 

5 Ferner (J. P.), Carasan Journeys, p. 174, 

80 Fowler (G.), Thres Years in Persia, I, p, 82. 

n Ohvistion Antiquities in the Nile Valley, pp. 28-30. 
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timher ‘ centres,’ ladders, and many things which he looks on asa matter of course and. 
ee absolute necessities, "' 

In Turkey similar methods are, or were, used. Eton? over a oentury ago described 
the practice there. Instead of a knotted rope, two poles were used, pivoted at the centre 
of the dome, the shorter describing the interior surface, the longer one the exterior. No 
scaffolding whatever was used, except at the extreme apex of the dome, - 

The only instance of the use of this method in the West, so far as I know, js at Malta, 
waere the great dome of the church at Mouste was constructed in this. fashion about fifty 
years ago. Stone is the material employed, and the whole work was carried out by the 
10541 master-mason, Angelo Gatt. It was he who insisted on building the dome without 
scaffolding, and showed how it could be done by simply notching each course on to the 
ome below, As this dome is over 120 feet in diameter, it might well be called one of the 
most.remarkable in the world.°? 

As an example of the most extreme form of this style of dome I may cite 
tte dome of the shrine of Imám al Horr at Kerbela, (Plate V, E), and of the mosque 
at Teheran (Plate V, F.) 

To sum up. Persian domes may be divided into three groups :— : : 

1st:—The pre-Muhsmmadan domes of elliptical shape, which we see at Firüzábád 
and Sarvistán. 

2nd :—The domes of the Muhammadan period down to 1400, which, gradually 
changing from the earlier style beoome pointed, the dome at Sultánieh being the finest 
example. 

Srd.—The double dome introduced by 'Timür after his stay at Damasous, which 
though only of very slightly swelling outline for three centuries, gradually became 
frller about 1700, a tendency which culminated in the course of the last hundred years, till 
it attained at Shiraz an extremely bulbous form. 

Noie;—ln addition to acknowledgments already made in the text, I am also indebted 

M. le colonel Dieulafoy for permission to use photographs, and to Sir Coleridge Kennard 
Eart., for Piste IL, E and F. As part of the above Paper has appeared in the Burlington 
Rlagasine, I must thank the Editors for permisaion to make use of it 

NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANT 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJRATI AND MARWARI. 
BY Dz. L, P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
. (Continued from p. 128.) . 

mara’ '' Kills” (F 788, 74), trom moras “ Dies” 

mélal ‘‘ Brings together" (P. 388), from milat “ Meeta ”, eto, 

2  Oausals formed by adding to the root the causative affix dv, from Apebhramce 
iva, dve < Sanskrit é-pay. In the last language, the affix proper is -pay, and á is the 
terminal vowel of the roota in ^á, to which the ‘use of the afore-said ‘affix is confined. 
Frakrit and Apebhramce take épay as & general affix and employ it to derive causals from 
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M Eton (W), Survey of the Turbish Empire, Loridon, 1798, p. 229. 
© Fergumon, Modern Styles, I, pp. 45-47. . 
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any root. Before the 4 affix, a radioal long vowel of the Old Western Rajasthani is 
generally, though not always, shortened, Ex. : 

üpávai “ Causes to give” (P. 656); from ápai ‘ Gives” 

bilévai "° Calls” (P. 342), from bolai “ Speaks” 

minévai ‘ Causes to obey” (Dd. 6), from ménai “ Obeys ” 

lyávai “ Brings" (AdiC.), from lis '* Takes ”, eto. : 

Occasionally, and chiefly with verbe having a radical long vowel, the shortened form 
av of the affix is used instead of dv, and the radical vowel is allowed to remain long. 
Ex. : l 

vinavai “Informs” (P. 348) [< Ap. vixaioai < Skt. vijfápayati] 

páihavai “ Despatches” (P. 445) 

bkolaeci “ Cajoles " (P. 409) | 

mélavai “ Brings together ” (P. 339) 

sikhavai ‘° Instruots " (Dac. ix) 

sosavai “ Dries up " (P. 540). 

This is by no means a peculiarity of the Old Western Rájasthánt, but is wiaely 
spread in both Prakrit and Apabhramea, Take only the following examples from 
"Hemacandra, being the Prakrit originals of four of the Old Western Rajasthant verbs 
given above : 

patthavai Biddh. iv, 37 vianaval Siddh, iv, 38 

mélavai Siddh, iv, 28 sosaval Siddh, iii, 1680, . 

In the Old Western Rájasth&ni, as already in the Apabbra nca, the same ae affix is used 
to derive denominatives (see § 142), which sometimes ‘makes it difficult to decide 
whether a form in -aval is to be considered as a causal or denominative. 

(8) Causals formed by the affixes: dd, ér, (41). The existence of the first affix 
may be traced back to the Prakrit, as it oocurs in the verb bhaméddal, recorded by 
Hemacandra, süira iv, 80 of his Siddh., and in two or three others. I have no difficulty 
to explain d as a mere euphonio or pleonastio element inserted in the place of usual v to 
avoid contraction of the 4 of the causal root with the termination, and therefore 
‘practically bearing an analogy to the pleonastio affix, which is dealt with under § 148. ` 
The two other affixes âr and ål are obviously derived from ád (Cf. $ 29). Examples 
are: Gc ; 

(a) in ád: 

ádédai ‘‘ Causes to fly " Dd. 10 

jagádai ‘‘ Awakes (trans.) " Dag. í 
' pasådai “ Puta to flight” Kal. 16, P. 587, Indr. 57 r 

dekhágdai ** Shows" P, 317, 393, Ratn. 108, Yog. iv, 40, Cra., Dd., F 715 
balsdgal '' Causes to sit" Adi 0 . 
pamádai '' Causes to obtain, procures ” Dag. 
lagádai “ Applies” Cra. 
(5) in êr | 
ghatérai “ Lessens (trans.)” Adi 0 
divaral ‘‘ Causes to give" Vi. 60 
balsdral “ Causes to sit ” Dac. iv, F 715, t, 11, Adi C. 
' Wedrai ** Causes to take” Up. 182 
«&árai ‘ Causes to sleep " Dag. iv - 
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(c) in ål: 

dikhalai “Shows” Adi O, | 

Causals in r, Ll are also found in Sindbf, Pailjàbi and Hindi, In the two Márwáyi 
2»usals diróvai and lirávai (“ To cene and “to cause to fake”) r has been 
sransposed. Their original forms are divórai and Nérai, both of which have been quoted 
amongst the Old Western Rajasthani examples igiven above to illustrate causals in ár. 
The same transposition of r will be noticed in! the double causals under the next head. 
An instance of a potential passive from a cau in ár is gaearáya (F 535, iv, 12), from 
javérai “ Causes to sing." 

(4.) Double causals. These are formed ty the addition of both the affixes dv 
and di > ár, combined into avdd, avár. 

Examples: | 

melavédai 081, 81, from miai 

kahavérai Adi O., from bahai. 

In the particular case of vocal roots, the al arév is used instead of avdr. I explain 
it as being derived from the latter, by r being transposed to obviate the conourrence 
of the v inthe affix with the euphonic v ($ 11 P ee eree i terminal vowel in 
the root and the initiala in the affix, Thus from the 700 dj * To give" , we have first 
the regalar double causal *di-v-avdr-ai, and pen by metathesis of r, di-v-aráv-a-i 
{P, 223, 355, Dac. iv, Adi O.) Other SEO : 

khávarávai Up. 149, from khâi (Lhé-:-a-) | 

jovardvai Up. 113, from joi (jovi) 

livarévai Dag, iv, from hi (le-v-a-:). _ 

Exceptionally the same affix of the i roote is used after & root in À, in tho 
example : 1 

sahavarévai Up. 256, from sahai. i 
Of, the case of Marathi, where roots in A, as a r le, form the causal with the affix avavi 
(Hoernle, Gaudian Grammar, § 470). | 

Passive forms are: 

kaMvarái “ Is called '" (Up. 227), simplo b 

kahavarás chai “Is being called” (Adi es compound present 

kahavardya “ Mentioned ? (Ibid), past participle nominative plural masculine. 
| An anomalous causal is: pai “Causes to drink" (Dac. x, Dd. 2), which is from 

Sanskrit páyayati, through Apabhramca * páei, i l 

,$142. Denominatives are derived from substantives either directly or by means of the 

causal: affix av (never dv). Both ways are obramon to Prakrit and Apabhrames also. 


-Old Western Réjasthánt examples are : 
sida 


(L) Denominatives formed from tives directly : 

ânandiu “ Rejoiced ” (Ry. 85), from ax < Skt. énanda- 

janmyai ‘° Was born” (Dd. 1), from Skt. janman 

vyatikramyaii “ Passed over" (Adi O.), Skt. cyalikrama- 

miri “It was urinated " (Up. 149), from Skt. miira- 

fiat, jipai “ Wins” (Dd 2), from the past bs ie < Ap. jitia- < Bit, jild, 

mikal “Loaves” (Ork., Dd., eto.), from the past participle *mébd- < Ap. mwkba- 
> Skt. meka-. f i 
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(2.) Denominatives formed from substantives by the affix av 

bhogavai “ Enjoys ” (P, 347, 178, F 788, 85 eto,), from Skt. bhoga- 

sdcaval * Watches” (P. 297) < Ap. saccaval (Siddhahem, iv, 181) < Skt, saiyâpayari 

gopavai ‘“Conoceals” (P. 286), from Skt. gopayati 

cftavai “ Reflects” (P., Adi O.), from Skt, cintayati 

varsavai “ Describes” (F 783, 5, Sag 96), from Skt, varsagati. 

Observe that in most of the last examples, the formation of the denominative 
36 traceable to the Sanskrit, and therefore here v does apparently the function of a mere 
euphonio consonant inserted in the place of Sanskrit y. 


CHAPTER X 


DERIVATIVA SUFFIX NS. 


$148, The object of the present chapter is to treat only of a. few: derivative suffixes, 
which either because of their having not yet been properly explained, or because of their 
bearing dn the origin of some adverbs, pronouns and verbal forma, deserve special 
attention. To the latter class belong chiefly adjectives formed with the pleonastic 
suffixes | and «/, and as this is by far more comprehensive than the former class 
I shall desoribe it first 


$144. Suffixes, whereof the chief element is 1, have a very large application in Old 
Western Rajasthani, They may be distinguished into: (a) suffixes in -Hañ and (b) 
suffixes in-alai;. 

The suffix -Xai is from Apabhramca -illai; < Skt, -Hákak (Of Pischel, Prakr. Gramm., 
& 194, 505), and is chiefly used to derive adverbial adjectives, t.c., adjectives expressive 
of place or time, Examples are mE x 

âgilau “First” (Sas. 156) < aggillai; < Skt, *agrilékah l 

chehilai, “ Last” (of. §88) < Ap. cheillaii < Skt. * chedilákah 

dherila, “ Initial” (Ses., Indr.) < Ap. *dhurilai < Skt. *dhurilákah 

pérvilay '* Former, previous” (Adi C.), half-tetsama 

bâhirilaŭ “Outward” (Ibid.) < Ap. báhirillai (cf. Ardhamágadbhi báhiriülla) < Skt 
*bahirildkah 

máhilai “Inward” (P. 437, Up. 197) < Ap. majjhillad < Skt. *madhyilékah 

victlai, ‘‘ Medial’ (AdiC.) < Ap. “vicciflaa (of, vici, $ 75) 

It is amongst these adverbial adjectives that the parents of the so-called demonstrative 
pronouns olo and pelo of the Modern Gujaráti, are to be classed. I derive the former 
from Sanskrit *apériákah, through Apabhramca *aperilai  *onilai > Old Western 
Rajasthani *orilaw, whence, by intervocalio r being elided ($ 80), *oilai; > oliu. The 
last form is evidenced by the Mu. Similarly, I derive pelo from Sanskrit *pårilákak 
(or possibly *parilákah), through Apabhramça *pěrillaii, whence Old Western RajasthAni 
*parilaii > pailai, whioh last form is also reoórded in the Mw. and is also met with in the 
MB. Ádi C. In Modern Gujarati olo and pelo aré.genérally used indiscriminately in the 

sense of the -demonstrative pronoun. “Phat”, but their Old Western Rajasthant originals 
have preserved the difference in their’ a meanings, as is borti out by the evidence 
of the Mu., where oliw ia introduced ‘to give the meaning of “ Facing towards one," and 
pailai of “ Facing away from one.” Now, these two meanings are quite in accordance 
with  *apérilékah ‘Situated . on -this side,” and *pénilákak (or possibly *paridkah) — 
Situated on the other side”, whioh I have pointed out as the ultimate sources of olo 
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and pelo, To the same Sanskrit origin are to be traced the adverbial adjectives wrali ox 
ulli (taraf) “ On this side”, and parali or palli (taraf) “ On that side ", quoted by Kellogg, 
§ 615, (2), a of his Hindi Grammar, as being in use in. the colloquial of the Upper Dosb, 
and Bihari parala “ Ulterior ", quoted by Hoernle, $ 106 of his Gaudian Grammar. 

An instanoe of the suffix -iai used in the pleonastic or diminutive function is thodilaii 

Foanty," occurring Bs. 194 and fast, 116 

Lastly tho suffix -Hai is employed as a pleonastic appendage after past participles 
Ths usage seems to have been very rare in Old Western Rajasthaént, if we are to 
judge from the extant evidence, though in Modern Gujarat? the suffix -elo appears to be 
very largely spread at the present day. Past participles with | being on the whole 
peculiar of the languages of the Eastern and Southern portion of the Neo-Indian area, 
it would seem thas Old Western Rájastháni borrowed them from the latter, or, to be 
moce' correct, inherited them from the old language of the Outer Cirole which was 
originally spoken throughout the Old Western R&jasth&nt area (Cf. Grierson, LSI., Vol. ix, 
Pact ii, p. 327). As regards the Prakrit stage, the use of the suffix -iiya after past 
participles is amply evidenced by the Jaina Máhárügiri. The few Old Western Rájasth&ni 
oxemples that are available, have been given § 126, (4), where the subject has been 
particularly discussed. - 

4145. The suffix -alai is from Apabhramee -alaii, *-allai < Skt. *-alákah, and in 
the Old Western Rajasthant it is chiefly employed as a pleonastio or diminutive suffix after 
both nouns and adjectives. 

Examples 

kidalay “ Worm” (Dac. iv, 1E) 

pataigalai “Moth” (Ibid.) 

bagalaw ** Crow " (P. 376, 878, eto.) 

bedai “Boas” (F 788, 7) [< Skt. vedá] 

Sdhalai '' Blind" (Cra.) [< Pkt. andhala-, *Ha-] 

ekalas; “ Alone ” (P. 204, 281, 282) [ < Ap. ekala-] 

Haka “ Done” (Re, 148) [Beo § 126, (4) ] 

In some cases, however, Old Western R&jastháni -alajj is not from Apabhramca -claii, 
नव, but from Apabhramca -ifaij, and is therefore identical with -ilaj, the substitution 
of a for ¢ being simply directed to avoid oonsonanoy with another i in the syllable 
immediately preceding or following. Such is probably the case with all adverbial locatives 
in -alë (§ 101, (1) ), which I &m.inelined to explain as having derived from *-ili, namely 
from adverbial adjectives in Ja in the locative (See $ 4; (1) ). The form vicá&, however; 
wh.oh oocurs P. 602 as an equivalent of vici, seems to point cut that the employment 
of the suffix -ala, -alla in the same adverbial meaning as -iHa had already begun in the 
Apabhregca. In the Old Western Rajasthani commentary contained in the MB. F 647, 
there ocour some instances of mathdlat “ Upon ”, which is also referable to an Apabhrazca 
sufix -ala, ~alla, the Apabhrames original form being matthaalahé or matthaallahi < Skt. 
*acistakalakasmin. Incidentally, let me remark that I identify the form mathéla¥ explained 
above, with the locative postposition mdlai of Modern Eastern Rajasthant (See Grierson, 
ISZ., Vol. ix, Part ti, p 86). The'intermediate form is *mahélal, by weakening of tk to X 
quite analogously to the case of jh in the Old Western Réjasthint postposition wá; 
from májM (S 74, (7),) 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. * 


THE DATE OF BANKARACHARYA IIL 

Ws have seon already (anis.) that Baükariohárya 
is posterior to the Saiva saint Tirujfiina Samban- 
dha. He is posterior also to the Aaiva saint 
Sundara-Mirt! Nayandr, who, according to Tamil 
tradition, is a contemporary of Oheramfn, the 
last of the Perumi]s of Kéraje, Malayfjam tradi- 
tlon places the Acharya’s reforms in Kéraja after 
the departure of the last Poromh] to Mecca. 
{835 A. D.).1 

An examination of Valshnava tradition yields 
us the same chronological resulta. The early 
Vaishnava saints and sages do not refer to 
Éaülkera or his advaita doctrines, while they (e. y., 
Sajagópe and Tirumangal À|vàrs) condemn Beiva, 
Sinkhya, Sakya and other schools of thought. 
The religious songs of these Ajvårs are said to 
have been brought together into & collection by 
Náthamuni This is known as ‘the 4,000 songs’ 


(Néléyira-probandham); the vernacular Bible of the ° 


Vaishnaves. Nathemuni and his apostolic suc- 
cemors attack Saikera’s doctrines. The former 
attacks him in his Nythyatatr referred to by 
Sri-Ramfnujachfrya in his Sára-bA4shya. The 
second in succession from Nathamuni was Yamuna 
Achârya (alias Al&vandár) who mentions Saükara 
in his Siidki-traya. And Yamuna was the Parama 
Guu (Guru's Guru) of Sri-RAaménujdchérys. Tb 
is clear thet Sadkara must have lived before 
Nathemuni, It is also probable that he lived 
after the Vaishnava Ajvars. 

We are in a position to fix. the dates of the 
Vaishnava Alvirs and Acharyas in the. light of 
astronomical, epigraphicel and traditional evi 
denos, The astronomical data would indeed have 
been oonolusive had they been found in the 
writings of the authors themselves. Where this is 
not the case, one has to look for them in the 
works of later writers. But resulte could be 





: Mr, L. D. Swamikannu Pijai informs me that 


data for centuries earlier or later. 


D 


regarded as probably correct if there was absolute 


agreement as io details among writers who have 
preserved the astronomical data regarding the 
lives of their Gurus. Fortunately: for us, our 
authorities are in agreement as to the date of 
Tirumarigal Ajrir’s birth : Krittik& ukla 15, Kar- 
tikai Nakshatra, Thursday—which works up to 
Sls October 770. And this date agreed with the 
epigraphioal evidence available, (See Np. Ind., 
Vol. VIIL. p. 294) Aooording to tradition, Tiru- 
mangal Alvar was later than Sataktpa Nammilvar. 
The latter must have lived in the frei half of the 
8th century if he be the fethec of Mathura-Kavil 
as is most probably the oase. For Sajekópe 
calls’ himself Mayan son of Kart in his palms, 
And we have an inscription of Mathura-Kavi 
alias Karl son of Mayen probably the same as 
Bajakdpa (Seo Npigraphist s Report for 1908, Madras, 
p.60). According to Vaishnava tradition Mathura- 
Kavi was the publisher of the work of Batakipe 
(Tirwodtymot). As regards NAthamuni he was a 
contemporary of the Ohola king Rája-N&ráyana 
akas Peranteke (10th century), Here again 
Vaishnava tradition oan be reconciled with known 
facta. For it places Náthamuni four generations 
before Ràmánuja (5. & April 1018). Ib is true 
that it speaks of the former (wrongly, of course) 


-as of the second generation from Batekópa, but i 


suggests thas there was something of a break in 
the Guruparampard by stating that the work of 
Bataképe published by Mathura-Kavi had fallen 
into desuetude long before N&tbsanuni's time. 

It i», therefore, likely that Batkardchérya lived 
in the 8th century, between Tirumangai Ajvir and 
Mathure-Kavi (8h century) on the one hand and 
Nathamuni (10th century) on. the other. 

8. V. Vanrc,TRSWARA. 

KUMBAXOMNAM, ' 

1% October wel . 


there is no other date whioh corresponde to these 





i The late Mr. Venkayys was of opinion that Mathura-Kevi was an elder contemporery, perhaps 
the father, of Bațakôpa (Madras Bpigraphis’s Riport for 1908, p. 89). There is no need to falsify the 
Vaishnava tradition, however, as he has done. It is more.than possible that Kári was the name both 
of MAen’s father and his son, the grandchild being usually named after the grandfather. 

3 Methura-Kevi was a great Sanskrit scholar and poet," The Vejvikal! Grant styles him Adsravtd 


(well-versed in the Adstras), Kavi (poet) and em (able debator). Ibis, therefore, significant thet 
he is not known to have referred to or attacked Heikarishirya, The Anamalai oave inscriptions imply 
that the death of Methure-Kavi had taken place before 770 A. D. 
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THE OHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONARCHY. 
(Mz. SWAMIKANNU PILLAI'S THEORY.1) 
BY ‘ROBERT BEWELL. : $ 
pt Prefatory Remarks 
Tes lost history of Southern India can only, atthe present day. ‘be reconscructed 
after careful and prolonged: investigation of the inscriptions and literary remains that 
in lsrge number wwait critical examination. A few of these have been fully published 
with translation-and notes by Professor E. Hultzsoh; and it is npon these; together with 
the -nformation given inthe Annual Reports on Epigraphy issued by the Government of 
Madras, that the European scholar has at first to depend when attempting to collect 
materials for a work-on the subject. The labours of the late Professor Kielhorn of Gottin: 
‘gen wore moytly confined to an examination of the dates of inscriptions, from which. by 
advancing slowly.and with extreme caution, he was enabled to determine, within definite 
limis, consisting of a few months in some cases, a few days in others, the times of accession 
+o tke throne of a certain number of sovereigns. All this work has been of.immense value, 
Wita some as yet unbridged intervals, hereafter no doubt to be suocesafully filled in, we are 
now in possession of the general outlines, and in course of time-the whole story will become 
plain. But it will never become plain if at the present very critical period workers are nat. 
particularly cautious in their methods. Deductions put forward of statements confidently 
mace by an author who is resognized as an authority on the subject may, if these arv 
perkaps based on insufficient evidence, have the unfortunate redult of seriously clouding the’ 
issue and raising great difficulties for the student in after years. An assertion so made is ^ 
apt to be accepted as an historic truth k 
This cautious advance which I venture to advocate is peculiarly necessary in dealing: 
witk the history of th» Páidya kings of ths extroms south of the peninsila for several © 
masons ; not the least of which is that a large number of these Püjcy& kings seem to . 
havə borne the same name, and these are liable to be confused one with anothér. Another 
reason is that when we examine the dates of the various reigns we-find some overlappings ` 
or what appears to be such ; and this requires explanation, We should neither generalize too 
freely just at present, nor plase before éur readers conclusions derived from too scanty 
materiala. We should by all means progress, but progress slowly-and very oarefully.* 


3 Ante. VoL XLII, pp. 163 f., 231 ff 
2 I append un illustration to ahaw how careful we ought tobe in not propounding overhasty solutions 
to thess problems of the dates of kings Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has determined. and asks us to atoept 
as the result of his caloulations, the reign of à new and previously unheard-of king called Miravarman 
Arfvallabha Devs with accession hetween 4 and 10 Se eptember A: D 1257, on the strength of three records, 
110 of 1900, 539 of 1904, and an inscription at uk$ià. The first is, as I have admitted below | 
(p. 106 of next issue of this.journal), a regular date corresponding to 25 June 1278; he has to make two 
alterations in the second dats to make it eupport the former; and the last date ayress with it only 








if ws accept s rulmg consider a date or dri दा no is nakthatre snded onthe day 
to which the ttu conforma or on followin this last case he accepts the date in full and usas 
it te determine the latest possible day of g's acoeesion, though the nakshatre by ordinary custom 


But these oe fed may be so treated as to lead to a different result. 
No, 110 of 1900 would be regular for Saturdey 13 June 1271 A.D. on Mr, 8wá&mikannü Pillai‘ 


given aira. Maghá, ending next day 
role 539 of 1904 would- be de Wednesday, न t, A D, 1285. on the seme ruling (tiio 


given nakshatra ending next day), H- we suppose that ९५ 5 is an error for kilsh ja bn 
Sukla 5 in solar Birhha in combing lon with Krittilca is impossib 
The Puduk6p’ date would be -perfectly regular for Tuesday tember, A. D 1884, all the detafls 


agreeing for that date. We ht suppose “ Monday " in the का हक vallen twa cone 
qe Vallabha 8 accession to have taken 
! les on ,&'day between August and'26 September, A. D. 1250, seven years earlier thai 
r. Swamikannu 


Pillai's 
Which result is to be bea srl certain? In the second date I have only made one 
serizas change. Hoe. has two, Ja the. Shira inte T maks one dumage- Taat pake M ogualin tie, 
og aro' no better than 


matter of supposed original errors. For the rest I follow his own rul 
mine, end there oan therefore be no certainty about the date of 2. 
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I venture to give utterance to this warning after having finished an examination 
into the calculations, assignments of dates and deductions as to the reigna- of kings put 
forward by Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai in his two papers on “Some new _ 
dates of Pándya kinga in the 18ih century A. D.", published in the Indian Antiquary for 
1913, pp. 168 ff, and 991 ff). And before proceeding I hope to be pardoned both by - 
that author and my readers if I make a short personal appeal 

I wish it to be clearly understood that the following paper has been put together and 
is now laid before the public in no spirit of antagonism to the author. On the contrary I 
feel that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's attempt to throw light on the intricate chronology 
of the Pagdya kingdom is deserving of warm welcome and support ; and it is to be hoped 
that he will:continue the good work. My sole reason for entering the lists with him 
is to be found in the faot that, believing that in some cases his enthusiasm has led him to be 
rather too positive in his ,assertions and too hasty in his deductions, I fear lest these 
should meet with such general acceptance as to render any future alteration or correction 
a matter of great. difficulty. We meet on purely scientific ground’; and, whether I am 
right or wrong in my criticism of his results, nothing but good can result so long as per- ` 
sonal relations remain undisturbed and the conflict of. opinion is kept free from acrimony. 
Indeed I hope thas after perusing my remarks Mr. Swamikannu Pillai will come to agree 
with me in some of my conclusions, All that I ask is that he should give each case 
careful reconsideration, and that the responsible government Epigraphiste and the publio 
should for the present refrain from accepting all his results as historical facts 

I will begin by a fow remarks on matters regarding which I find myself entirely in 
accord.with the author 

(1) On p. 165 Mr. Swamikannu Pillai requests the government Epigraphist, in his: 
notes on inscriptions published in the '' Annual Reports ", to give us some more extended 
information. I have long ago found the want of this. We ought to have, and I hope 
that in future we shall have, for every insoription where such detaila are available 
(a) full details of the date,—not only the Saks or cyclic or regnal year; (b) a statement — 
by the Epigraphist, based on the characters of the record, giving his opinion as to the 
apparent limits of the period within which it must have been engraved,—this statement 
to be such as the author has suggested, vie: “about 18th century,” “end of 12th or 
beginning of 13th oentury ", ‘‘ later than 14th century ”, it being manifest that without 
this information investigatora who have no access to the originals or squeezes or 
tracings from them, are all at sea; (c) the opening words of the official introduction 
contained given in the original and not translated seeing that these words are often 
characteristic and are confined to particclar sovereigns, e. g., Samasta-jagad-^dÀéra, which 
points to a record of the reign of the Pandya Jajavarman Sundara whose accession 
took place in A.D 1251, Irandakélam-edutta which shews that the inscription was one. of 
Jajlavarman Srivallabha whose accession was in a. D. 1534; (d) A translation of any 
notable historical allusion contained in the inscription, such as is sometimes to be found 
amongst the king's titles or birudas or his boasts of victories gained e, g., “ who took Ilam 
Koigu and Nôlamardalam, and performed the ancinimont of heroes at Perumbérru-puliyir 
a phrase which would at once guide, us to king Jatavarman Vira Pandya whose reign began 
in 4. D 1253,—or such an allusion as is contained in the body of the record, e.g., a reference 


to the Muhammadan raid of the early 14th century, mention of the Singhalese invader 
tkapure (12 cent.), and so on. 
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(n) The Epigraphist's official list of inscriptions copied during the year under 
report should contain, in separate columns, the names of (a) the district, (b) the Taluk 
or ilivision, (c) the town to which each record belongs. This is very necessary, for at 
present only the name of the town is given ; and since very often there are many towns 
of she same name in the south of India, the enquirer has to search elsewhere to ascertain 
the provenance of the document—a tedious process which wastes valuable time. 

(ii) Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, on p. 165 note 2, proposes that in future we should 
altegether abandon the practice of giving numbers to the names of kings, I trust that 
this proposal will be carried out by all writers. Up to the present certain Pagdya kings 
have been described as “ Jaj&varman Sundara Pandya I", or “II”, as the case may be. 
Bus so many Sundara Pagjyas are now known to have lived that those numbers will 
inevitably have hereafter to be changed, and great confusion may result. The only safe 
course to adopt is to append to the name the known date of the king's accession. I 
would henceforth describe the kings just mentioned as“ Jajavarman, (or, for short 
* Jefv :” or even “Jaf:”) Sundara Pagdya (aco: 1201) " and “ Jatávarman Sundara 
Pariya (acc: 12780)". Where the date of accession is not known as yet some other clue 
may be stated in brackets such as “ (about 18th cent.) ", * (time of Rajartja Chola I) ", 
*(Tijayanagar period)”, and so on. 

Inow proceed with a few remarks before entering on the main discussion regarding 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai'a settlement of the Pagdya dates published by him. 


Kshaya Tithis. 

In preparing his portion of the treatise on Hindu chronology, which afterwards was 
pub.ished in the Indian Calendar, tho late Mr. S. Balkrishna Dikshit wrote ($ $2 p, 18) 
that “a day on which no Hithi ends, or on which two iis end, is regarded as 
inauspicious ". Is this correct ? If itis so then may it not be assumed that a royal 
grart or a private grant would probably not be made on such a day 1 I put this question 
beosuse in some instances it will be found that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has decided that 
the date of an inscription corresponds with such & day, the inscription actually quoting 
the expunged tithi, which would make the case still more remarkable, No. 62 of 1905, 
on which he relies for establishing the date of a hitherto unknown Pipdya king whom 
he calls Jajávarman Knlaékhars II (p. 168), is one of these. And there are others. 
The author's method of calculation gives him the ending moment of the tithi and not the 
beginning (unless he chooses to work this out), and one who works by this method is i 
to let the beginning moment. of tho tithi in question escape him. Moreover 
inte-val between each of the author's units,—his ephemeris dealing only with two 
decimals of a day,—is as much as (4m, 24s., and that alone will often cause the ocourrence 
of a kshays tithi to pass unnoticed. I feel safer with the Indian Calendar method, of 
which the unit is only 4jm., than with Mr. Swamikgnnu Pillai's Table X, and of course 
still safer with Prof. Jacobi’s ‘Special Tables”. The Table X mentioned is however very 
.4usefil for other purpoees, 


1 Similarly I have been led to believe that a civil dey during which the moon touches three 
naksoeiras, or onky one—in other words when a nskshaire falla altogether within the period of two 
suocmmive sunrises, or is current ab two successive sunrisce—ia an unlucky day. (Bee Ind, Chronography 
p. 44, $ 425). 
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“ Proof” of a king’s existence. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is, if I may be pardoned for saying so, rather too dogmatio in 
his assertions in many places. Writing purely as a chronologist he congratulates himself 
(p. 164) on the “ accuracy of the results presented to epigrephiste " in his article, and the 
“ positive resilta ” at which he has arrived; he states that he has “proved” some points 
and is able to “show” others; and by adding “ a dozen new names” is able to remove 
the “ obscurity” hitherto existing in which Pandya history has been involved. If readers 
are able to wade through the paper which I have drawn up they will, I think, conclude 
that some at least of the resulta alluded to are, viewed as verifications of dates, 
unfounded ; that in some cases proof 18 altogether wanting ; that of the doxen new names 
‘we can only feel fairly sure of three or four (though we must recognize 85 regards these 
the service he has done); and that so far from removing obscurity his article, by 
-suggesting possible reigns on somewhat questionable evidence, rather increases it. 

Setting aside the case of an inscription which contains such historical statements or 
allusions 88 themselves constitute proof, and considering solely the dates of records devoid 
of such contents, we should, I think, do well to follow in the footsteps of the late 
Prof. Kielhorn who with laudable caution declined to proclaim decisively the existence and 
reign of a king until he had before him at least two perfect and regular dates taken 
from evidently contem porary documenta ‘and agreeing with one another. As for instance in 
the case of Jatavarman Vira Págdya (sccession A. D. 1253). Prof. Kielhorn had before him 
his date No. 81 (Epig: Ind :, VII, pp. 10, 11), which was in itself perfeot and regular, and 
which, if he had considered that one such date was sufficient to establish conclusively the 
reign of a king of whose existence nothing as yet was known, he would have at 0708 
published. But he was not so rash. He waited, and after some time was rewarded by the 
discovery of & date (No. 82) in another inscription, equally perfect and regular and 
confirmatory of the first, Then he was satisfied, and He published the two together. Had 
his life been spared he would have been gratified by the discovery of a third, similar, viz 
my Na. 69 (op: cit: X p. 189) 

In my humble opinion this caution was exemplary and should be imitated by all 
eagagel in chronological wurk (of which alone I speak). It will be seen hereafter that 
Mr. Swamiksnnu Pillai does not entertain this view of the matter. He has in one vase 
considered a reign as oonclusively proved when the only evidence adduced by him 
consists of two dates, each in itself defective and one stating a regnal year which 
contradicts the other. This is his Jajavarman Vira Págdys (aoon. 1189-90), the first of his 
list on p. 165. In another case he bas included in his list of proved reigns (p. 166) the name 
of & king contained in & solitary inscription, as to whose date he himself is 80 doubtful that 
he has given two possible renderings of it separated by an interval of 27 years, and for 
either of which renderings the quoted solar month is inapplicable. This is his Jatávarman . 


Sa Se e CUBE QUI. MERE MN QUUM AMETE CHEM MP AMI MM NIME (fier MGE 

iI call an inseription “perfect”? when if contains the regnal year, the solar month, the number 
«nd formnight of the tithi, the day of the wedk and the nakshatra, If. in addition to those details it also 
aios: the number of the day of the solar month it is “ exceptonally perfect.” When one or more 
of the first mentioned five details are wanting कि is clawed ae “ imperfect”, When all tho details ere 
found on examination to correctly correspond to the astronomical requirements of the civil day the 
date is classed as “regular If it is fonnd on examination that some sight mistake hes been made 
by the original computer or by the engraver whioh does not entirely vitiate the scouracy of the whale, 
and whioh may be corrected without danger, the date is aes down as “not quite reguler ". If the details 
«ro found nob to correspond the date is said to be “ irregular," 
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Tribhuvana Vikrama Pandya, whose accession he statea to have taken place “ circa 1280,” 
Ico not quarrel with his opinion that a king (or may be a prince) lived at the period of 
insoription. That is a matter for the historian. I am only considering the case, as he did, ° 
from the point of view of chronology 

One very good reason why a solitary date, although perfect and regular in itself, should 
not be acoepted as conclusive proof of & reign will be better understood after a short 
explanation. Unless the number of the solar day of the month is stated, and it is not as 
arale stated, all the ordinary details of a Chóla or Paudya date will be found often to 
correspond with about three different days in & century. Thus in the case last mentioned 
Mr Swamikannu Pillai shews that the elements of the date (and surely also ita paleogra- 
phi character) would equally suit Thurs. 30th June 1278, or Thurs, lst July 4. D. 1305). 

Hence in almost all cases, even though thc details of the date are found to be perfect 
anc. regular for a certain civil day, it has to be steadily borne in mind that the same 
details will equally suit another day about 80 or 85 years earlier or later, and that paloo- 
gr&»hy will rarely be of any assistance in coming to decision, When, however, the first 
date is confirmed by another, equally good, tire doubt is of course at once removed. 

Correction of errors in the original inseription. 

Those who have engaged themselves in this special line of research constantly have to 
dea. with dates in inscriptions where mistakes appear to have been made either by the 
original framar or by the engraver. If, for instance, we find a record belonging to the reign 
of a known king, of which the calendar-portion (day, week-day, tithi and nakshatra) 
works out perfectly correctly, but which quotes (say) the 6th instead of the 7th regnal year 
88 current at the time we should acoept it as genuine and as actually appertaining to the 
given reign, but we should note the error and the fact that the date is no! entirely regular. 
But when we find a mistake in the date-portion itself we have to be careful and to exercise 
sound judgment, It is often found that a mistake has been careleasly made in deeoribing 
the lunar fottnight, the other details being correct; the numeral of the tithi is sometimes 
wroagly copied, or wrongly calculated ; and soon. A careful chronologist like Prof. Kielhorn 
"will in such oiroumstenoes note the defect and state bis reason for accepting the date. 

But it is manifest that much greater caution has to be observed in the cage of a record 
whish cannot be assigned to the reign of any known king, and which is desired by the 
computer to establish the reign of a king of whom hitherto nothing has been heard, lir 
suck. 0859 it is clearly dangerous to correct the original and then build up a theory on the 
result. 

Again, it seems hardly safe to alter more than one of the details given in the die and 
then to build history upon it. Even if it were allowed in the case of a known reign, such 
& date should never be accepted as a sound basis for finally entering a new and previously 
unh2ard-of ruler on the historic list of kings 

Let me give a few instances. If the date of an inscription belonging apparently to 
the reign of a known king and certified by the Epigraphist to be approximately of that 
period, mentions the 3rd regnal year when the 2nd or 4th regnal year was current; or if 
a dark fortnight is quoted instead of a light one ; or if (say) a 6th tithi is quoted when by 
all known practise a 5th or & 7th tithi was the correct one; or if a solar month should be 
quo:ed which is one place wrong ; or the same with the position of the moon in the naksha- 
tras; or with the week-day—if one such error occurs in & date otherwise satisfactory and 
regular we may assume a computer's or & copyist’s or an engraver’s error, and pass the date 
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88 acceptable with a note of explanation. And similarly in the case of probable mistakes of 
omission, such as “2” for “ 12,” or those due to similarity of names. But we should be 
rather more doubtful if, for instance, a '' 10th" regnal year was quoted when the date 
would have fallen in the 2nd year, or if for & 6th tithi a “ 14th" was quoted, or if for week- 
day Wednesday a “ Sunday " was stated, or if the given nakshatra was instead of (22) 
Sravana. quoted as (6) “ Árdrá." In such ocase the erroris so great that, unless it could 
be accounted for by a similarity in the written names, the date could scarcely be accepted 
&- regular, Still less could a date be accepted if two or more errors were found in the five 
usual details. Again if instead of those five details only three or four are given in the 
original date then it beoomes still more hazardous to alter it with a view of acceptance. 
We must not try to build history on any but a solid foundation; and though an 
inscription with a bad date may legitimately be used for its contents, we should not try to 
utilize a bad date for a purely chronological purpose by making radical alterations in it. 

It must also be remembered that some of the details, standing by themselves, afford 
insufficient proof. Thos one or other of the lunar tithis and one or other of the nakshatras 
is by the calendar connected with each civil day ofa solar month. Now if aninscription men~ 
tions a king's name whose accession-date is not known, and states only the regnal year, the 
number and fortnight of the lunar tithi and the solar month by name—34. e. without giving 
the number of the day of that month—it is impossible to assign the record to any partiou- 
lar year because that combination must occur in every year. If, however, the week-day 
is given, we can look for a year where such a combination occurred ; but must remember- 
that it recurs every half dozen years, and therefore that it is useless to make guesses. If, 
in addition to the week-day the nakshatra also is stated we are on safer ground, but ever 
then we have to remember that the same combination recurs about three times in a 
century. It is only when the number of the day of the solar month is stated, in addition 
to all the above details that we can be perfectly certain, because in such a case the given 
combination cannot recur for a long time so long “hat the characters of the record will 
afford a conclusive guide, 














The Nakshatra of the day. 

There can be no question but that the regular practice of the Hindus, at any rate in 
Southern India, has always been to assooiate in their calendars each civil day with the 
tithi actually current at sunrise and with the nakshatra in which the moon stood at sun-- 
rise, even though such tithi expired and the moon passed out of such a nakshatrs very 
shortly after sunrise. The nakshatra at sunrise actually gave ite name to the day, which 
was called “the day of Hasta,” “the day of Afvini” eto., even though the moon stood in 
a different nakshatr& for almost the whole day. This was the rule. It is exemplified in 
the pafich4aga extract given on p. 14 of the Indiam Calendar, where it will be seen that 
Thursday 18th September a. n. 1894 was, in the Hindu calendar connected with the 18th 
tithi of the bright fortnight though that tithi expired little more than half an hour (1 gh. 
23 pa.) after sunrise ; and that Tuesday 11th September was called the day of the nakshatra 
Uttara Ashá&dhá though the moon passed out of it lees than two hours (4 gh. 35 pa.) after 
sunrise. 

Chronology " should be read in connection. I refer to his §§ 24 to 28, pp. 13 to 17, 
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But in his “ Hints to workers in Souwth-Indian Chronology” (p. 18) Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai tells us that “it is not necessary that a tithi and nakshatra should be joined a£ the 
same moment on a particular day, since we have many cases in whioh the nakshaíra of the 
moment and the tithi of the day are joined in a oitation." I should like some further 
explanation of his meaning. The ' moment ” he speaks of certainly does not mean the 
moment of sunrise, bocause he will, I am sure, confirm my statement above as to the 
regular rule, What 1 understand him to mean is that, supposing an insoription to com- 
memorate some special event which ocourred (sav) during the afternoon of a certain civil 
day, then the record-date might legitimately state the day as connected with the tithi 
current at sunrise, though that had expired long before midday, and might legitimately 
mention not the nakshatra in which the moon stood at sunrise but the one in which she 
stood at the moment of the oocurrence of the event commemorated. I conour in this view. 
with the reservation that the event commemorated in such case must have been some 
special ooourrence; for the date was not the almanack-dale of the day. There must bea 
reason for such departure {rom rule; for by all the pafiekéigas which the framer of the 
record might have gonsulted the day was certainly named according to rule. It is incon- 
eeivable that a paficháaga should depart from the rule to the extent of actually calling the 
day after a nakshatra into which the moon passed perhaps late in the day. The day iteelf 
always received the name of the sunrise-nakshatra. I take at random some dates in 
Prof. Kielhorn’s last article on dates of Pandya Kings (Kp. Ind. IX. 224). The civil day 
Sth July A. D, 1298 was called “ Réhini-ndl,” or“ the day of Réhigt;” the 4th Feb. 1869 
was called Uttarádattu-mál, or “ the day of Uttarfishagh&.” Jf an inscription of either of 
those two days mentioned the naksbatrs Mriga‘iras as connected with bth July 1298, or 
Sravana as connected with 4th Feb. 1909 then there was a departure from the calendar- 
notation of the day, and such a departure calls for explanation. It may be explained by 
some ceremonial reason; or the nakshatra of the day may have veen considered unlucky, 
and the compiler of the record may have desired to make it appear that the grant (if a 
grant) was made under a more auspicious asterism ; or the grant may actually have been 
made at the time of the latter and therefore it was recorded as having been made “in” 
though not “on the day of " such an asterism. Otherwise the statement may have been 
made through carelessness, or through use of a bedly-caloulated almanac (These pafichiy- 
gas ore sll local.) Mr. Swamikannu Pillai says there are ' many cases ? of this departure 
from rule. Buthow many? Professor Kielhorn published 160 Chdls dates, and in his last 
psper (referred to above) he comments on a case of this kind, requiring a ‘‘ special reason '" 
for the exceptional quotation in a date of a nakshatra not current at sunrise (op. cu. 
p. 211 1. 16-18). In a foo note he pointe to five dates out of his 160 where he has 
noticed this departure from rule, and I observe that one of these, No, 66, has been 
‘included in error; which reiuces the number to four. Four out of 160 cannot be called 


«as many.” 


ed’ in the taxt; bus surely ihe almanac-date would be stated as it was gathered fram tbe almanac (or 
alsulgted) Wo are discussing the nams of ths day as given in thas portion of the record which is oon- 


fined to that purpose. 
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The “Five Pandyas.””  * 

Mr, Swamikannv Pillai's Table at foot of p. 166 (Ind. Ant. June 1913) is tentatively put 
forward, but he is so certain of its acouracy that he says it “will make it clear (1) that five 
Pándyss ruled at the same time; (2) that two Marnvarmans and two Jat&varmans were 
co-regeuts with a fifth Pandya who might be either a Maravarman or & Jaf&varman." I 
can at present see no sufficient ground for concurrence in this view, which appears to me 
fanciful Since, however, it is & theory sufficiently romantic to seize upon the imagina- 
tion of South-Indian Hindus and induce them to accept it as an historio fact ; and as such 
&oceptenos may, if it ia not & fact, constitute a danger to solenca and lead to much con- 
fusion and difficulty hereafter, it is necessary to discuss it and to examine the evidence on 
which it is based. And for a commencement let me state that I find in its favour no 
‘evidence at all worthy of the name, and certainly some evidence to the contrary. 

Southern India is saturated with the old-world legends of the Ramayana and the 
Aahabhérata and, in connection with the latter, the story of the five Pandava brothers. 
In all parte of the country every ancient cave or structure, every old fortress, every group 
of dolmens, cromlechs or kistvaens, is &soribed to the Five Pánjavas. Many hills and 
hill-r »ngea are called Pascha Pa dava malai, the last word being Tamil for “hil.” The 
principal rock-eut temples at Mah&valipuram, the ‘‘ seven Pagodas," which belong to the 
early part of the seventh century A.D., have received the names of the five brothers and 
their sister Draupadi, and so have the rock-out remains at several other places. If one 
asks an uneducated villager for the local legend connected with any hill-fortress he almost 
always replies that it was “ built by the Pandavas.” Indeed it is not too much to say that 
everything in the country whose antiquity is such that ite exact origin is unknown is 
sgoribed to the heroes of the MaAabAáraia! and there is no doubt that popular tradition 
connects the Pandya Kings with the Paodava brothers of the ancient epic and has always 
done so. Thus the larger Sinpamantr grant, which belongs to the tenth century A. D. 
speaks of early Páondyan kings as bearing the title PaRchavan, ‘‘one ot the five”; but 
clearly shews that this was a mere title. Combined with the Vélvikudi grant and the 
Madras Museum Plates, it furnishes us with a list of early Pandya sovereigns, which shows, 
during a period of about three centuries previous to A. D. 915, & regular succession of the 
crown from father to son (only in one case toa brother) for twelve generations. There is 
no trace here of any joint rule. The records merely shew that it pleas! the ruler and his 

“people to perpetuate the old “ Five-Pandya”’ legend and that the king and possibly every 
member of the royal family, was called “ Paüchavan." In no inscription with which I am 
Acquainted is there the slightest hint of rule by any king other than the one mentioned in it, 

This is also the case generally with Binghalese and Oh5|a records dealing with Pandya kings. 

‘Lhe legend, no doubt, formed good material for the grandiose outbursts of courtiers. 
In two insoriptions of Kulôttuñga Chéla I9 the king is lauded for having, shortly before 
4. D 1084 completely defeated “the Five Págdyas." Put this is poetry. The Makácaiia 
tells ts that when Princo Par&krama Bahu of Ceylon, in the first half of the thirteenth 

Bn SNL ES Ne ae 706 ४0५४४ ooa a sp NNER ee a Ne 

T Lest I should be thought by European readers to exaggeraie lot me quote a passage in Mr. V. Ranga- 
cheri’s paper on the Polygars (petty chieftains) of the extreme south in tho last issue of the Indian Anti- 
quary (June, 1914, p. 118)—“ Most of these Tamil chiefs of Tinnevelly olaim to have ruled their estates 
from the time of the Mahabhérete or a Bivili Rajah "—4 claim which he, of course, rejects as “ absurd," 
though some of them certainly came into existence several centuries ago. 

* At Tirokkelakunram and Chidambaram (5. I. I. III. 144. note 4; and Bp. Ind., V., 104) 
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century, was re-calling to the minds of the priesthood the glories of ancient days he told 
them of how King Vat{agAmini had routed “‘ the five fierce Tamil tyrants in open battle.’ 
This might be thought to refer to a combination of five joint Pandyas, but si does not. 
These tive tyrants were five successive usurping rulers of Ceylon in the first century B. C., 
or thereaboute.1° Jf it be argued that the use of the word *'Pápdyas" in the plural, 
sometimes found in inscriptions of neighbouring states, implies a joint-rule by several 
kings at the same time, I oan only point out that those records also speek of “ Chó]as ? 
५ Rásh&rakütas ” and other royal families in the plural; just as in Europe we read in his- 
tories of '* Bourbons ” or '* Hohenzollerna.” 

The Páudya country was under an independent sovereignty till the end of the tenth 
century, and up to that date we only hear of one king ruling ata time. After this it was 
subject to the Chôlas till the beginning of the thirteenth century though the dignity of 
the local royal family was maintained. Does any conclusive evidence exist to prove that 
the Pandya rulers after this date ever really established the extr&ordinary custom of a 
Government by five brothers or five joint kings? Mr. Swamikanng Pillai rests his argu- 
ment on the overlapping of some reigns in the thirteenth oentury, and would of course 
quote the testimony of the Muhammadan historians and Marco Polo in support of it; to 
- these due weight must be given. 

First as to overlapping. Some of the reigns do overlap, but they also overlap in the 
Chó]a kingdom and no one has ever suggested that the Chó|a country was ruled by a sort 
of royal committee. I think that this overlapping can be reasonably explained by the 
analogy of Singhalese practice. We learn from the Mahévassa that each king of Ceylon 
appointed & Sub-King, who succeeded him at his (the King’s) death, and then provided 
for the succeasion by again appointing a Sub-King. 

1! this were the practice in the Pasdya realm it would be natural for each king's 
regnal year to be counted from the date of his appointment as Sub-king, not from that 
of his later anoin&ment as Sovereign. Moreover it must not be forgotten that Hindu 
kings were enjoined by their religious authorities to retire from active work even while 
still in possession of all their faculties, and devote themselves to asceticism and prepara- 
tion for the next life. Some of them may have done so. We require to know a good 
deal more before we can dogmatize on this subject ; and the following Table is merely put 
forward as a suggestion, and because it would serve to account for the overlapping of reigns 
at leaat as well as, if not better than, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's Tentative Table of joint 

_Five-Pandya rule in the 18th century. I am aware that there are difficulties and I do not 
insist on tho correctness of the Table. 











Date of possibla 
KING. appointment of 
ESPA Kulsfekhara ,.. 1216 
Márav: Bundara ise 
(1) Jatav : Kulaétkhars 
Marav : Sundara (1) 1251 
Jatav : Bundara as 1251 1204 ^ — 12858 


(Probably a Eis short reign of a “ Mirae: : king.) 


er A cá 


* Mahévenée LXXXI, o A. | D Makwehia, XX XIII, 
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KING. Date ot | Last known न of 

Juv: Va .. .. | 1288 1269 | (91 1368 = 
(Possibly) Márav : Brivallabha.| (t) 1257 (t) 1292 

(Here probably reign of a '* Jaiév." : king.) 
Márav: Kulastkhara ,,, sits 1268 1808 1276 
Jatav : Sundara T. 1276 1298 1283 
(Probably) Má&rav: Vikrama 1288 1291 
(1) Jatáv : Brivallabha ..| (1) 1291 (1) 1516 (1) 1294 
(t) Marav: Sundara ... ...| (1) 1204 | (1) 1296 
Jatav: Vira (1) 1290-97 1342 

(Here probably reign of a '' Mêraw:” : king.) ©: (T) 1808 
Jakiv : Sundara ee M 1808 (1) 1314 
Márav: Kulaíükhars ... - 1814 1825 1315 
Jafáv: Parákrama ....  ... 1815 1323 
Mársv: Parikrams ... ४५५ 1335 1352 
Jatav: Pardkrama ... — .. 1858 1872 


A oo-regency of five equal rulers, if such a form of government can be imagined 
could by no possibility be successful except in time of profound peace; but in this very 
thirteenth century the whole of Southern India was violently agitated. Early in the 
century the Pandya king overthrew the Cbó]a domination and once again became indepen 
dent, The Hoysalss from Mysore pressed southwards and, oooupying Kannantr in force, 
intervened between the Paydyas and the now powerful Banas for ab least a quarter of a 
century——oompletely checking any Págdys advance in that direction, The Chélas lost almost 
all their dominions, and the Gagapatis of Oraüga&l became all-powerful in the northern 
Chéla country The powerful Pallava Perufijitgadsva warred against the Chó]a and finally 
subverted that ancient kingdom by the year a. D. 1248 ; but he had to fight for his new 
throne, for the Pandya attacked him with at least some measure of success. The Pandy» 
king also attacked the Hoyisls forces at Kannanfr and drove them out from that tract 
but was himself repulsed by them and for & time foroed to retire. There was a war between 
thé Pagdya and the Singhalese towards the end of the century which resulted in the 
Pandya forces carrying off the tooth-relio from Ceylon. [It is true that the Mahévauaja 
(XQ. v. 48) records that this act of aggression was carried out by the order of “the fiye 
brethren who governed the Pagdyan kingdom”, but the Makivakic waa a poetical produo- 
tion as well as a chronicle of events, and this allusion to the ancient legend may well be 
taken as an instance of poetical license and not as sober truth.] Later on the Pápdjya was 
at war with the Oraigal Gaņapati, and at the close of the century the bitter strife 
between Sundara and Vira Pagdya for the throne of Madura led: up to tho Muhammadan 
raid of Malik Kafur in 4. D. 1810. 
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If the Pandya realm was governed by five Paudya princes of equal authority what 


was the arrangement ! Was there an actual partition of territory, each portion subject , 


to an independent sovereign? Was there a sort of confederation? Or was the whole 
uiited kingdom governed by a sort of committee of five kings all residing at the capital?” 

No published inscription leads us to -the:oonolusion that the kingdom was divided 
icto five separate kingdoms. If this had been so we should have had distinot proof 
of the fact, each minor king's name being connected with his own minor kingdom, and 
this is not the case. Such names as have baen found, e. g., Kérhai-tedan, Tirunelvéli- 
Perumal, are titles of the one sovereign, or of a prinos of the royal house 


The theory of five real “brothers” always ruling at one time throughout the 18th _ 


ventury may be set aside as an impossibility. Granted that such a atate of things existed 
for. a fow yoar it is evident that it could not continue for long. When one of these died 
all tho others would have had to resign-in favour.of same branch of the family. lucky 
enough to possess five brothers willing to work together; snd on the failure of one of 
those last a different group must be looked for. No kingdom could survive such shooks 
1i there were ever such: & government of five it is certain that beforo many years the 
result would have been five independent realms. And even if they vere not brothers 
was the sucoeseion a lineal one, the eldest son of each sucoseding his father? If ac we 
hive again a condition leading to the establishment of separated kingdoms, We have proof 
that af one time the people would have none of it, Tate in his life the Maravarman 
Kulakhara, probably: he who came to the throne in a. D, 1268, either yielding to family 
strife or swayed by the tradition of ancient days, attempted to partition-his kingdom, 
- handing over portions of if to his younger brothers, But the country was in confusión and 
the people in distress, and realizing the futility of such a course the inhabitants began 


to migrate to other lands. The king thereupon gave way and resumed the supreme 


authority over-all, when his people returned to their homes. (See Inscription No. 46 of 
` 1906, analysed in A. B. E, 1907 $27) -If this was the king I have proposed the date of 
-this event would be about a. D. 1901 

But, it will be said, the theory is supported by the evidence of Wass&f, Maroo Polo 
and others. Is this so 1 - 

Amir Khusri, who died in A, D. 1825, has left a full account of Malik Kafur’s 
expedition into Southern India, with the dates of his marches (Sir H. Eliot, Hist. of 
ladia III. 85-92). He states that there were two rival kings of Madura, Sundara and 
Vira 2870७, struggling for the crown of the Pandya realm. He does not mention any 
other brothers or relatives as partaking of sovereignty in any part. Malik Káfur arrived 
at Madura on 18th April 4, D. 1311 

Rashidud-dis's Jémiut Tawdrikh was finished in A. D, 1810. He mentions Sundara 
Pandya as having been king and says that his three brothers (three not four) had 
‘obtained power in different directions”. But we get the partioulars better from Wassat.. 

. Waasaf, the last portion of whose work was carried down to A, D, 1328; says that 
tke country of Malabar extended from Cape Comorin to Nellore11; he therefore includes 
ir it most of the old Ohbjs dominions as well as those of the Pápdya. He writes of the. 
scvereign of Malabar as the " Dewar”, in the singular number,—“ A few years since the 
Dewar was Sundar Pandi, who had three brothers, each of whom established himself 
ir independence in soms different country”. The Dewar's minister was a Muhammadan, 

3 Ja the three volumes of Nellore inscriptions published by Messrs, Butterworth and Venugopaul- 
chetty I can only find one Pandya record. This is Nellore Taluk No. 61 (Vol II, p. 830). Itisa 
grant made in the reign of Sundara Pandya, but the date is lost. 


‘ 


-— 
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In 4. p. 1293 this Dewar died. (This was the Sundara Pandya whose acceasion took place 
in a. D, 1276). He was suooeeded by a brother. Seventeen years later (A, D. 1810) the 
king was ''Kalesa " (Kula%khara) and he was murdered by his sun, eto 


Tho obvious meaning of these passages is that there was one, and one only, king of the 
Pandya country at the time mentioned, but that certain brothers of the king had set 
themselves up against kim and attempted to establish their dependence. If there had 
always been a joint-rule of five oo-rogents the story would have been told in a different way. 

Marco Polo, who was only a visitor, certainly alludes to the Five-brother legend, 
but his description of what he calls the “ Province” of “Ma’abar”, equally with Wassåf’s, 
shows that by that name he understood the whole of east coast to belong to the Pandya. 
He speaks of itis as “the great province of Ma'aber, which is called India the greater." 
After saying ‘‘ you must know that in this province are'flve kings who are brothers ” he 
tells us that “at the end of this Province reigns one of those five Royal Brothers, who 
is a crowned king, and his name is Sonder Bandi Davar”.. Read without prejudice we 
should understand by this that the PAgdya realm proper (the “ end of the provinoe ") was 
under the rule of one crowned king, Sundara Pandya, whose brothers, (in number four 
according to the old legend of which he had evidently been told) had established 
themselves independently in other traóte. Wassif’s Pandys brethren were; in number, 
four in all; Marco Polo, acquainted with the ancient story, confused the remote past with 
the present, aud wrote of the “ five kings who were brothers". Wassif, a Muhammadan, 
a contemporary of the Págdys king's Muhammadan minister, and & resident in the country, 
was inoomperably the better witness of the two ; and he tells us that, during the confusion 
of the time the king's thres brothers had made themselves independent. In this there is 
nothing unusual [That Marco Polo included the old Chó]a dominions in Malabar is plain 
from his Chapter XVII wherein he describes the tract about the oity of Madras as 
included in it. He treats of “ the place where St, Thomas is—I mean where his body 
lies—whioh is in a certain city of the province of Ma’abar ”, and so also in Chapter XVIII.] 

It seems from Colonel Yule’s treatise (note to Book III, Chap. XVI) that the “ Five 

- Pagdya” legend had penetrated even to China. He tells us:that Pauthier’s work (which 
I have not seen) gives extracts from Chinese sources shewing that in A. p. 1280 or later ` 
there were '' five brothers who were Sultans” in Malabar. 

Outside the soope of local inscriptions the above seems to be the only evidence in 
favour of a joint-rule of five Paycyas, and it only concerns one period of a. few years 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Only the strangers, Maroo Polo and the 
Chinese nuthor, give the number five, The Muhammadan historians of the time mention 
only four brothers, three of them in opposition to the king. No inscription of Southern 
Indis ever alludes to any government by & oo-regency, an inconceivable state of things if 
the government during the thirteenth century had always been as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
supposes. The stetement of the Mahkévaiisa stands practically alone, and can be 
accounted for by the fact that that chronicle was written in verse and not in prose. 

I think, therefore, that we must hold the evidence to be overwhelmingly in favour of a 
single monarchy, and that the theory of a co-regeney of five kings may be altogether set 
aside. Such a theory presupposes a moet improbable state of things and the evidence in 
ita favour is practically nal. 

With the above by way of introduction I proceed to give in some detail the reeults of 
my examination of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's published dates of Pandya kings; taking them 
sovereign by sovereign in the order given by him 

(To be continued.) 
मे (Yules Edition 1908, 11. 331; Bk, LII, Oh; XVL) — 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE UPANISHADS. 
BY ROBHRT ZIMMERMANN, B. J., BOMBAY. 


(Continued from p. 139.) 


Position ot ihe caesura and number of mAtris of the syllables 5-7 
In the Mahanarayana Upanishad. 





Caesura after 4. syll. Nr. of padas, Caes. after 4. syll Nr, of pádas. 
| ~ w— 9 |--~ 1 
|— {w w 5 | w — w 1 
[= 1 | ~ —— 1 
? [Sw 1 |--— 1 
Caesura. after 5. syll. Nr. of pádas. Caos. after 6. syll. Nr, of pádas. 
—|-€-« 21 —— | ७४ 8 
vis 3 -w| v 2 
oe eo 2 --- | ~ 1 
Hence : Caesura after: 4. syll. ! B. ai | 6. syll. 
20 26 6 
- 5. syli. two morae: 8 28 | 5 (38) 
5. syll one mora: 12 | 8 1 (16) 


In this table the following data command our particular attention. In about one 
eighth of all the cases in question the caesura is pushed beyond the regular place after the 
fourth or fifth syllable. In the old metre the quantity of one méiré in the sixth. 
syllable hardly ever varies ; here we see ite place taken ten times by two méiris. Tho 
anapaest which is usual in the syllables 5,6, and 7 of the Vedio verse has once been 
replaced by an amphimacer. All this tends to prove a looser handling of the rigid Vedio 
form, if not faulty prosody. More important, however, sppears the fact that the anapaost of 
the old line has given way to & daotyl in five lines with the ososura after the fourth 
syllable, If we now add to them the 21 dactyls in the lines with the caesura after the 
fHth and the two in verses with the caesura after the sixth syllable, we arrive at the sum 
total of 28 dactyls in syllables 5,6, and 7. This fact reveals a modern tendency of the 
worse in the MNU 

A comparison of our data with those of other books of the later Vedio period will 
an the one hand, confirm chronological facts already known and, on the other, serve 
al least as a test of our method, In the MNU the proportion between the long and 
the short fifth syllable is 36 to 16; in Aitareye Brühnians 20 to 12; in Batapatha 
Erahmsns XIV, 25 to 17; in Katha Upanishad adhy. I. 107: 50.1* The avérage propor- 


fog ere is MAH iha ihe same pas D faite anos mar we are hardly 
entitled to ER TEE Dp. are coniemporr. For it may be d be doubted: whether 
the evol of metre took the same courses In and literature and 
the same length of time. Moreover, there are other motricel 


the change was completed 
fom pointing to a different MERE to boo 
In the table ZDMG, eee MES Bilbe lang." 
have changed places by an oversight, See jdbaumudt p. 11 note 9. - 
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tion of this period, as far agit is known, would be 171 to 104, Henoo these texts are 
. surpassed in the prevalence of the long over the short fifth syllable by the MNU., which 
-does not come up, however, to the’ Dhammapada the figures of which are 181: 18. This 
is just what we expect in the case of the two Brahmanas. For, as is well known, the oldest 
Recension of thg. MNU:, bearing the name of the Dravijas, forms a kind. of supplement 
to the Tat#irtyt Araryaka. Hence it is only too natural that the Br&hmagas in general 
should be of earlier date than our text. Thus testimony is borne to the soundness of the 
method, whereas chronological question is furthered by the fact that the MNU, shows a 
younger eae than the Kaha Upanishad. .The priority of the latter has already 
been stated tentatively2® on other grounds, here we have got a metrical proof for the same. 
It is strange that in our book the o&esura does not occur as commonly after the 
fourth syllable as it does after the fifth, the figures being 17 to 25. This is the inverse 
proportion of the texte compared above where the figures, representing the average, are 
262 to 128. There is a point, then, where the modernising tendency of metre has not 
influenced the writer of the MNU. to an equal extent as it has the authors of other books 
of the same period. ; 
` A date far remote from the time when the correct verse of the Rigveda had been 
composed is pointed to by the oareless handling of metre in many of the pédas 
Catalexis or hypercatalexis or even faulty prosody occurs in 1, lo, Bb, 08, o (only in 
MS. A correct); in 18,2 : fü* भूत बहुचा जाते), in some of the pádas of 10, 4; in 22.1 
तपसा www^; लोके ufi? Most of thes verses could be mended by means of but slight 
changes, Thé metrical defecta of 1. 6a ( gwd? instead of gamed?) and 22. 1 ( तपसा ऋषण : 
instead of mquqw:) may be due to unphonetic spelling. The part that appears least 
injured is the beginfing of the line, the iambic-spondaio cadence there prevailing being 
kept throughout, exoept in 18. 2 अहुधा wr; 22. 1 «qut शवा, सपसचयर7, तपसा सपलान; 
23.1 ww. It has been pointed out above that in six cases original in the MNU. the 
caesura is after the sixth syllable. Hence it outs the Vedic anapeest or the classic dactyl 
which is, or at least ought to be, formed by the 5th, Gth, and 7th syllables. Here are the 
instances: 1. lo, 2d, 80, (40 only in MB. E wrong) ; 4d, 50 (1), 22, 1 तपसा eqerg®. But 
worst of all, there are ourrupt lines in our text which must have been spoiled by the. 
compiler of the MNU. himself, since they appear in the sources from which they are 
taken in their correct form. This certainly proves "the great and universal confusion 
by which the prosody of this period is characterised.” Thus in 3, lo, 10. 7a the caesura 
is found after the sixth syllable being removed from its proper place in the original; 2. la 
has obliterated the iambic cadence at the beginning; 2. 3a, dod; 5a, 6b are also prosddically 
corrupt. For these blunders we can, indeed, make oily the ofurisinem of the author of 
the MNU. responsible, as the text ia otherwise in comparatively good condition and, on the ' 
part of the author, no definite plan of these changes is discernible 
Hi. The lines of the Anush¢ubh-Gayatrt famiy. 
There are about 110 anushtubh and gáyatrilines to be.considered.31 Neither ihe 
‘ropetitioné of former passages. nor, on the whole, stray, verses and pádas, nor borrowings 
from other texts haye been included. Thus we omitted 17. 4 being a repetition of 8. 2 


d Oe iani ere der M na U; 40. 

E OF 40:22 209 ramen von Jakob Wesker, I § 28 Tea and o, with note * 
थ The xffliby-of the anushfubh and ghyas ate’ sla. uice The first two 

pédas of the pire कपल odio gs oer iy malaga M pádas one and 


1$ were, ambad, wherees s pilas fwo and three are, so to say, end-a$op Finally in 
ried pedi ae e of the जि कह ae to ess ti ee 
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14. 4 which is similar to 14. 3; 2. 9, 10, being wholly parallel with Baudhéyana Dharmasástra 
and, in pert, with Hirasyaketi Grikyaitiru and Kawtikz Sétra; 4. Ta, also to be found in 
Vishnu Smriti and Baudháyana Dharmaidsira , 16. 6 in Horasyakefi Grilyasütra and Apast- 
amba Mantrapé{ha aa well. On the other hand, all the mantras of the third kAaxia, 
though partly parallel with another text, have been included, because in the original, 
the Maitrayaxi Sadki only sporadio padas are to be found. The following three 
passages are borrowings from our text and, henoe, have been added : MNU, 4. 4ab which has 
gone over to Sauparas Purána ; 11. 1, 2,8 which has been taken over verbally by the Maha 
Up. and 11. 6 which ooours, at least metrically equal, in the Vasudeva Up. 

It appsars that about 15 lines are hypsrostaleotio, about 10 of them in the third 
bhanda alone, about the same number catelootio, eight of them again in the third kAaada. 
Some of these faults are due to the careless condition of the text in some manuscripts 
and might, on the testimony of other manusoripte, easily be mended; 5. 8 seems to be 
corrupt every where.33 : 

Now the change of the Vedio anush{ubh into th» classio &loka affects chiefly the second 
foot of the first and third pfda, the shape of which consequently shows the historical 
postion of a book. Judged by this criterion the lines of the anuahjubh-gayatri family 
«would have to be grouped as follows: 

Second foot or ist and 3rd pida. 
A, Vedio form wool Et Number of pádas : 26. 
` B. Clasaio forms 
a. pathy& RR 
b. vipulás eto. 
1. vipula II. ww 


2. S 
8. Á 
4 vipuli IV. _ v 


- 
` 
- 
- 
- 
` 

. 


5, w X 


6. vipulá I. 
7. vipulà HI, | 


ICICICICICIC LK 


There are then 26 old forms against 58 new ones. This makes a proportion of nearly 
1:2. The lines examined by Oldenberg in Rigveda X. and Aiareya Brükmasma VII. 
‘show the proportions of 26 to 30 and 9 to 14 respectively. The anushtubh line of the 
MNU. is, ‘therefore, in a more advanced state than that of oertain hymns of 
Agoda X. and Aitareya Brükmana VII.3 Some surprise might be caused by a com-, 
parison of the versesin Katha Up. adhy. I. with the verses of our text. From all we have 
Beer. 80 fax, it follows thatthe Katha Up. is prior to the MNU. And yet the first adhy&ya.. 
of that text shows anush;ubh lines of a more modern type than the MNU., there being 39 
new forms against a single old one. $ 
_Now this calls for á few general remarks. There can be no doubt that the metrical 
faota, being, as if would seem, more intrinsic to a literary composition, form a firmer basis 








Sake on sither side, 
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for the establishing of the chronology of a text than some grammatical form or sandhi rule. 
latter after all may be due to a certain external bias, such as f. i. the common usage 
of the particular school to which the text belongs. There is, though, as far as we can 
see, no trace of such influence on metre. On the other hand, we must bear in mind that 
we are not to trust exolusively statistical figures obtained fram metre which, though they 
be more reliable than merely grammatical evidence, yet are more subject to some chance 
influence than, say, tho general trend of ideas in & book. And finally the laws of logio 
would require that chronological conclusions drawn from metrical evidence are not to be 
applied to the whole book, if only part of the verse has been inquired into. For the latter 
reason our oase is not quite so bad as it might appear at first sight. For in the second 
adhyaya, fourth valli of the Katha Up., there are 12 pathyás to 4 Vedio anushtubhs. A 
similar inequality of verse type is to be observed in the verse of Aitareya Brahmans VILL, 
the lines of VIII. 21. 22 approaching the modern type, those of VIII. 28 revealing a more 
ancient character. ` Whether we are to infer from this alone a different age of the 
verse and the text, is, of course, quite another question. Here too as in the case of 
the trishtubh-jagati verse our Upanishad does not come up to the proportion of the 
Dhammapada where the Vedic form has almost wholly disappeared. l 
Examining these metrical facts we always assume a more or lees steady evolution of 
the Vedio metre. This granted, we draw the final conclusion that our Upanishad 


was composed at a time nearer to the end than the beginning of the period of transforma- 

tion, considerably later than certain hymns of Rigveda X, among which is the Purushasikfa, 
and later also than the verse of the Sunaksepa episode as related in Adareya Brdhmana VII. 
The anushtubh line, then, leads to the same resulta as-the trishtubh-jagatt type, and we 
find the common chronological order in this special case confirmed.?! 


The Fes aduer i between the numbers of the pathyds (58) and the feet of the vipula 
shape?’ (12) shows that our text contains a relatively larger number of pathyás than 
Rigveda X. 90. 1-15 ; 97; 135-137, and Aitareya Brahmaye VII, The proportions are in 
Rigveda 30 p. against 37 v. ; in Avareya Bréhmara 14 p. to 26 v. Almost equal relative 
figures as by the MNU. are shown by Ratha Up. 1, (39 p., 8 v.) and SáskAágana Grihyastira 
(30 p., 5 v.). The author of the MNU. followed in this the fashion of his time tending 
towards the pathy&. But in this caso too it may perhaps have been a breaking away 
from the ordinary rigid pada and a looser handling of the metre rather than a definite 
plan to fashion a new type. And it would seem to be no more than a mere coincidence 
that his lines show almost the same proportion between pethyás and vipulüs as Magha’s 
poem does. : 

In the frequency of the various forms of vipulás our text differs both from the Vedio 
texts mentioned above and the olaasical texts. Out of 13 vipulas only 5 observe the laws 
regulating the ahape of the first foot, as eight which neglect them. Nor is this 
surprising, for it is not likely that the rules ed the combination of the first and second 
foot should have been definitely settled at the time of our composition, and if the 
author of the Taittirlya Áranyaka X. had known them at all, they must have appeered 
to the philosopher as a minor detail The same remark will serve as an exouse for the 
amphimgoer in syllables 2, 3, and 4 of the séoond pada in 3. 8, 15; 4. 4 ;१° 16. 8 myw" and 
the anapecet in 5. 3a, used against the rules òf classical proeody. 

The scantiness of the material prevents us from drawing further conclusions ; 


those proposed here may perhaps serve to show the possibility and x sre Geter 
method of relative chronology in the Upanishads and prove a starting point for 


ALLE HIT THRASH LLL NLD 
* 9 The use of the carlier giyatr! (in MNU, bhesja 8) Marine acp. ar Qi prd 
superseded by the snushiubh should no form an ‘objection to this conclusion, The MNU. ih- 
gåyatet metre from the Maiirdyast Sohhii4 after which the third Ehon{s has been compiled. 
Py ce, kio siapo of the a aa ie ia 
vipulá is used here ín a sense. 4 
35 Correst only in MSS. AA! BODE), 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS. 
BY MAJOR C. EOKFORD LUARD M. A. (Oxox.) 
THE LAY OF PRINCE CHAIN SINGH. 

Tuis ballad is sung all over Malwa but especially in the Bhopal Agenoy in Central 
Inds. It is a very good example of the popular method of recording history and 
contemporary events, which is to this day the ordinary way of disseminating & knowledge 
of important publio matters, That these versions hold their own againsb our mode of 
&oocrate but-scaroely a8 attractive acoounta is not surprising. 

The fact on which this is founded occurred in 1824, Chain Singh was the eldest son 
and heir of Raja Subhag Singh of the Narsinghgayh State in the Bhopal political Charge or 
Ageacy of Central India. Succeeding in 1785 Subhag Singh became mentally unhinged 
in 7819, the administration being entrusted to Chain Singh, his father retiring from publio 
life, Tod notes how he once met Subhig Singh at Jodhpur. Chain Singh, who was 
a man of violent temper, in 1824 murdered his own minister, Rip Ram Bohra, and 
Mr. Wellesley, then Resident at Indore, was instructed to remove him from the control of 
the State. Chain Singh, however, refused to submit when Mr, Maddock, the Political Agent, 
endsavoured to carry out the orders, and finally he had to make an attack on Chain Singh 
who had come to Sehore with a large following to protest, Chain Singh was killed in the 
fight and his cenotaph still stands within the limits of Sehore on the spot where he fell, 
Subhig Singh, who had recovered somewhat, then returned to Narsinghgarh, dying three 
years later, If lees circumstantial, the ballad is undoubtedly far more stimulating than 
the official account, The free translation endeavours to give something of the swing of 


the eriginal, 


Ow PRIROE CHAIN BINGH, THA HAIR OF 
NARSINGHGARH. 


s were the day and hour on which 
Binh was born, 

When all the Bráhmans of the town were 
to the palace hailed 

And with one voice declared the youth born 
under Pisces sige 

An alephant and pálki sent his suzerain 
Melhar Ráo.! 

I दम eam MAE 
Subhag Sinh the son 

His grandad Hanwant Sinh, his ynole Achal 
Siah Chauhan 

A Rangda chief of Narsinghgarh and: lord 
of Kothdi? State, 


A mighty swordsman, one who ne'er had 


shswn his back in figh 
As Sabah Chain Sinh served his lord, the 
Hclker Jashvant Rào.5 
He bravely fought at Holkar's side on 
field 


KUNWAR Cnarx Sora NARSINHGADH KÂ, 


Jis din paida hog Chain Sinh ghagt nek 
Nagar bulláowa diy& Bir&msn bulto mahal 
Min Ris kå janam Kunwar’ kaht& sabt sett 
enor Ráo-ne háthi pálki dini Kunwar 


"beau dac em Bet& he Sau- 
Sinh ka, 
Poth Hanwant Sinh kå, Bhatiya Chauhán 
Achal Binh kâ, 
Réngda tha Narsinhgagh kå, sürma haig 
Kothgt k& 
Kháb kart talwar, khet nåh? ohhoc& mardon- 


kå 

Jaswant Rao Hulkar kå sübah asant, Rao kt 
kari ohákri, Kunwar Chain S 

Mahatpur ki üpar Kunwar-ne bajéyt talware 





dpur’s4 f 

Aad Momie Biotan elphati wd pair Malhár Rone háthi, p&lki baksh diye 

gave in thanks. (lit. “ publicly.” ) chaude 

1 Malhér Rao: There is some confusion here, as there was no chief of this name in 1784, whioh is 
about the date of Chain Sinh’s birth. It may refer to MaibAr Rao, an illegitimate son of Tukoji Bao, who 
was kiled about 1787 

3 Kothii: Aj ha Nessa Bee 3 Jaswont Rao: The Indore chief of thas name 1798-1811 

4 Mekid fought 


5 Malkér Rao (Holkar) Byler of Indore 


19, 1817 by Bir T. Hislop against 
1833, 
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I sing the lay of Prince Chain. Sinh, Chain 
Sink of Narsinghgarh. 
A mighty warrior, one who ne'er left field ul 
figh was won. 








One Rip Ram Bohara did the Prince as 
minister appoint 
But dazzled by such wealth and power 
his pride o’erweening grew 
Driven one day beyond control, the Prince 
1n anger rose ; 
Out from its scabbard drew his sword and 
struck the Brahman dead. 
"Then came his Brühman friends before the 
Raja in his oourt:— 
* Hear mighty Chief our solemn prayer, 
. the Prince has alain our friend; 
An you wil not redress this wrong, then 
go we to Sihor." 


I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sisk: kad he 


then ridden by, 

Many I ween of those who spoke had ne'er 
again complained, 

‘The plan was made and five or six went 
straight to Sihor’s camp, 

Where reaching Friday they their -plaint 
to the chief clerk unfold :— 

+ Oh mighty one, the Prince our lord has 
slain our Brahman friend : 

Do you do justice or our plaint must to 
Calcutta go.” 

Mengak Sah’b® hearing straight way to his 
Munshf order gave :— i 

<t Qhaprásis two, halbdras four, send swift to 
Narsinghgarh. 

There seixe the Prince and quick to Kashi 
town in exile take.” 

This -order came to Narsinghgarh just as 
the sun argee. 

Thó minister, and his- officials, read and 
were afraid, — 

‘Ob go not Prince to Sihor’s camp,” they 
now repentant cried. 


© Mengab: 
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Pargana likho Chain Sinh kd. 
Khab kari ialwdr,  khei nahi chhold 
mardon kd. 





Rap Rim Bohare ko Kunwar ne rakh 
kamdart 

Dekh-ksr dhan daulat badal gåt Baman -ki 
najre 

Ek din jab Kunwar ko ghussa &y& mart 
talwâre ; 

Mara kafti kå hath, tukde kardtye do ०४६5०. 


Pinch sát ye milke Biráman chale kachhert ॑ 
ko, rapot ye bole raja ko :— 

" Khud&wand, Maharaj, Kunwarne mara 
Biráman ko 

Tum karo hamara niyio, nahi jáwe Sihor 
ko 3+ 


Pargana Eko Chain Sink kå 


Naki thé ghode par aswdr kal kardet kain 
yorká 


Pinch sát ye kar mansûba chale chháoniko 


Shukryår ki rej rapot wáhán bole Munshi 
kes 

“ Khudiwand, Mahgréj Kunwar ne mara 
Báman ko 

Tom karo hamfra niyáo nahi ham jawe 
Kalkate ko.” 

Mendak Sahib ne hukum diya S&hib Munsht 
ko :— 

“Do chaprasi, char halkáre, bhejo Narsinh- 
gadh ko. 

Kunwazjt-ko abhi paka kar bhejo Káshí ko.” 


Síwà pahdra din chíjh& kigaj páhuncha 


Narsinhgadh ko 
Kamdir sab luge bach ne lage pachhtfine 


“ Kugwa-jf, tum mat 180 Sihor-ko. 


(afterwards Bir) T, H. Maddook, Political Agentin Bhopal, 1824-38. His headquarters 


where at Sebore, still the headquarters of this Agenay. 
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Eut to his household Chain Sinh said “This 
letter ! it is nought ! 


To Kashi priests and traders go, °t would 
sore diagrace.my race. 

A Rajput chief of pureet blood and lineage 
such as I, 

“ My Kashi is the battle field where you 
ot I must fall.” 

Tous writing, swiftly to Sihor, his answer 
he despatched. 

I sing the lay of Prince Ghain Sinh, Chain 
Sink of Narsinghgarh. 

A-mighty warrior one who never left field tit 
fight was won 


Tten did the Sthib his first appeal swift to 
Daloutta send. 

A second letter asking sid he wrote to 
Khilohípur. T 


A third he to Berasii® sped (fief of the - 


ehief of Dhar). . 

Axed yet a fourth to Bhopal town asking the 
Begam’s ald. 

* Near Friend Hakim’, send swift, I pray 
two guns and & brigade. i 

Ths Sûbah Sáhtb of Narsinghgarh is march- 
ing on Sihor.” 

I write the lay of Prince Chain Sinh, Chain 
fink of Narsinghgark. 

d mighty warrior one who ne'er left field till 
fighi was won. 


First the Prince his mother saw, and bade 
ber a fond farewell. 

Next to his father Subhig Sinh he paid a 
lest adieu 

His third farewell was made at homo unto 
his wedded wife 

His fourth to mother Kaliké, famed goddess 
of the sword. 


“ Yah! wit ko kain mujáko bhejo kamdar ko" 
Kunwar Chain Sinh jawab dete bhai 
bandon-ko. 

Káshi jite Brahman, Baniye; nthi lajim 
hamko, 

Ham to Chhatri ki jat batta lage mere 
kal ko. 

Hamir Kashi 
tuz-ko." 

Phir to itn& jawáb likh-kar bhej& Sihor ko. 


jajam tpar mâr mare 





Pargana kkho Ohain Sink Ed : 


Khéb kari talwår, khet ndhi chhodé mardon-kd 


Pabslt arjf likh! Sahib ne bhejf Kilkatte 
ko. 

Djt arjf Hkh! Sahib ne bhejt Khilohtpur ko. 

TH! arji likhi Sahib ne bhejt Beraaiá ko. 

Chauthf arji likhi Sahib ne bheji Bhopal ko:— 

* Suno Miyin, bhejo, Hakimji, do tope 
chir paltant, bhijáwo lad ne ko. 

“Ye Narsinhgagh ki Sübah atk he Sihor 
lene ko. 


Pergana likho Chain Sinh kå. 
Kb kari tahotr Ehet, nih chhoda mardon-ki. 





Pahi “Ram Bim” kart Kunwar ne &pot 
Mata ko. 

Dajt “Ram Pim” kart Kunwar ne pita 
Baubhág Sinh ko 

Tt “Ram Bim” kart Kunwar ne ápní 
istri ko. 

Chautht “ Bim Ram” kart Kunwar ne pnt 
Kalka ko. 





T KMlohipur : A small State nner Narsinghgarh. 


. 3 Beasia: A town in the disiricb of this name. Till 1860 it belonged to Dhar State, but was 
cant so&ted after the mutiny and made over to the Bhopal State. 

) Halte : A merhber of the interesting Bourbon family of Bhopal (see Bhop# State Gassteer) 
Thie particular individual was Balthasar Bourbon, «hss Shahzada Mast} (see infra note 16.) 
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A fifth salute to Bajrangbali,!* lord of battle 
fields. 

Then sought he out his war steed brave and 

Then called the men of Narsinghgarh, and 
thus to them he spake :+— 
Listen Oh friends and brothers all unto my 
words to-day 

Who loves Chain Sinh now let him fight 
and die along with me, . 

But who loves better home and case, let 
that man stay away.” 

Righthly the Prince appealed to Himmst!i 
and Bahádur Khén :— 

“Oh friends, if oer you lov’d Ohsin Sinh 
stand firm now at his side. ” 
with one voice oried: 

** Long have we in your service ate the bread 
of sloth and eese: 

Now if, you want ts we are here to give 
our lives for you, 

Let him whom fate spares, see again the 
walls of Narsinghgarh." 

I sing the lay of Prince Ohain Sinh, Chain 
Sink of Narsinghgarh. 

A mighty warrior, one who ne'er left field ull 
fight was won. 

Then fathec, mother, wedded wife entreated 
him to stay :— 

“Go not, O Prince of Narsinghgarh, we 
beg thee, to Sihor.” 

But Chain Sinh said, “Too long have I here 
dwelt in sloth and ease, 

Now in your service will I give my head 
if so decreed.” 

Bus as he saddl’d up his steed, one „sneezed. 
s (lo not,” all aried, 
Till came his mother's 
*' Depart, I trust in God.” 
The Prince set out, and halted first at 

Sakanwidf2 town: 


meesage brief, 
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Panchwt “Ram Ram” kar Kunwar ne 


Bajrangbali ko. 

Chhai? “Ram Ram” kart Kunwar ne ápne 
ghode ko. 

Batwi “Ram Bim” kart mardhe sab 


Narsinhgagh ko:— 
Suno Miyan, seb bhaibandon ko. 


gide piyfra howe Chain Sinh mâro mere 
sang ko 

gise piyare balbachche ko, ráho apne ghar 
ko.” 

Athwt ‘Rim Rim” Earl Kunwar ne 
Himmai Khánjt ko :— : 
“Nuno Miyá&n, Bahídur Khánfi ko: jise 
piysra howe Chain Sinh miro mere sapg ko.” 
Himmat Khán Bahádur Khán arj kare yako : 


* Bir. sat? kt kháf naukct, 
“ jain sir dene ko; 


diye bachenge anmilenge phir Narsinhgagh 
ko.” 

Pargama likho Ohain Sink EA: 

Khéb kart iahotr, khet 4M chhodd mardon 

ká. . 


Mata warje, pitaja warje, warje sirt unko :— 
* Kupwarft mat j&wo Sihor ko." 


Kunwar Chain Sinh ju&b dete, “ Bir saté kt 
khát. 
Naukrt ab jain sir dene ko.” 


Ohhinkat, ghoj& kase Kunwar ne, warjaé 
asware, 

Do achhar mété ne likhe, “Mors wali 
Kartaére.” 

Phir to pahalà kanch ye kfyà Kunwar no, 
* §akanwidt kA, 





To dimer wey ag the the warriors’ 
H 1 The 


of these men sill hold a jagir in the Biase ab 


3 Sghameadt, Borbheda basar: Villages on the roed. 
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The Prince's tent was pitched, with Rájput 
lances planted neaz, 

And dancing girls were summoned to while 
the night away. 

_ Marching the second halt was ab BerasiAs 
village made. 

80.1 urging forward next they stayed at 
Barkhera- bazar, 

Waere close beside the old Pir's tomb the 
Prinoe's tent was raised. 

Teke fourth march ended at their goal, the 
station of Sihor. 

The Rajput spear butte shook the ground: 
he English paled with fear. 

The Prince's tent was raised; once more 
zhe dancing girls were called. 


I wing the lay of Prince Chain 

W3o with sword sill in hand 

Passed from the world as Rajput should 
owing fair name behind 

A wighty swordsman, one who s'er 
lad turned his back in fighi, 


' Mendak Sahib a letter wrote and sent to 
Chain Sinh’s tent 

Okaprüsis two, Halkgras four the missive 
+o him bore 

And to the Prince with folded hands their 
coming they explained :— 

“The Sahib has & letter sent to pray you 
oome and call” 

Bot Himmat and Bahadur Khán, Path&ns 
just then came in, 

Ani drinking deep bwsümbAá draughts they 
girded on their swords, 

And forth with Prince Chain Sinh they went 
gaross to see the Sah’b 

Ths Prince arriving Mendak Sahib arose and 
placed & 

Fo: Himmat and Baháddr Khán two other 
chairs were set. . 

Than to the Prince he spoke employing sweet 
cajoling words :— "E 

“O dearest Prince," but Himmat and 
Bahédur Kbin, Patháns, 


Bhila 88018 Rangdon kå, derå lagi Kunwar- — 
11 ka. 
Phtr to n&ch thahréy& kanchnt kå 


Dôjå künch kàj& Kunwar ne mahal Bersio kå. 


Tijà kinoh ye kiy& Kunwar-ne baskr 
Barkheda : 

Der lagti Kunwar]fk& nishán w&hán udtá 
waltyon-ká. 

Phir chauth& k(moh y» kiy& Kunwar ne Sihor 
Chhaontka. 

Bhalt gajha Ranggon kå: hosh udQgí&yí 
Phirang ké. 

Dera wáhán lagt Kunwarji kå nich phfr 
thabriyé kaychot ka. 


Pargana libho Chain Sink kd, 
Kargéyd nasar talwér, 
Nim rakgdyt, rakgdyd Bajpété ká, 


Kb kart talvr, khet náht chhodd mardon bd. 


Mendak Sahib ne likh parwana bhej& dere ko, 
Do chaprasi, char halkáre pehunche dere ko. 


Hath bándh-kar arj karte Kunwar ‘Chain 
Sinh ko :— 
Likh, as bhej& he Sahib ne, bulaye 


Phir to Himmat Khan, 
Pathan beithe dene ko, 

Kusumbha lage pine ko, kamri lage jakadne 
0, 

Sang Itye Kunwar Chain Binh jákar pahunoh 
bangle ko. 

Phir Mendak Sahib ne ujh£t kure dini 
Kunwarji ko : 

Dájt kursf uthái Sahib ne dint Himmat 
Kha&njf ko 


Bahádur Khan 


Tijt kurs dint Sahib ne Bahádur — Ehánji ko 
estes mhhíi mftht baten karke samjháte 
“Suno Miy&n " Chain Binh ko : phtr to Him 


mat Khán, Pathan, j 
gaye dil ko :— i 
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Thought that beneath this sweetnees bitter 
medicine must be hid, 

And cried, ‘O° Prince, do you return 
directly to your tent.” 


Then rose the Prince in fury and turned him. 


to the Sahib :— 

"Listen friend Mendak, thou of monkey 
race, dishonest one, 

Who think you am I to be thus with honeyed 
words cajoled!” 

Seeing that he was anger'd spoke more 
pleadingly the Sahib 

Listen friend Chain Sinh, think not I would 
you to prison send, 

But for this orime in Kishf's town three 
months you must abide, 

But elephants and horses as beeeems your 
rank I'll send, 

And monthly pay one 7488 that you in Kashi 
pomp may keep.” 

The Prinoe, his ire rising, placed his hand 
upon his hilt :— 

* Hear Mendak Sah'b, my Kfahf on the fleld 
of battle lies, 

Where we shall meet and one of us, or you 
or I, must fall, 

Thou man of monkey race, thou Turk, thee 
will I slay and die.” i 

Such rage beholding fled the Sahib his inner 
room within. 

Right on the Mott bungalow! the Prince 
his first shot aimed, 

While on the troops the seoond shot was fir'd 
by the Pathans. 

Whereon, 0 friend, how swift thay fled, how 
fell beneath their swords. 

Baok to their camp with Prinóe Chain Sink 
the two Pathí&ns returned, 

Here turning to hia men the Prince cried, 80 
that all might hear :— 

“Let him who loves his home and friends to 


Narsinghgarh return." 
Then Himmat dnd Bahadur Khán oried :— 
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Haigh düdh men kale : 
* Kunwarjt chalo dere ko." 


Phtr to Kunwar ke dil men ghumá 878, 
kahine lage unko : 

Sano Miy&n, Sahib Mendak ko, to bandar kt 
14%, be-tmán, 

Kiy& samjhata he hamko?” 


Phir to itnå ghuse& dekh kar Kunwar ki 
Aij kari unko. 

^ Buno Miyán Chain Binh ko, ki Ap mat jano 

` ki ham apko kaid karenge : 

Apne jo khin kty& hai usko wâste ap tin 
mahtne ke liye Kasht ko bheje jate ho. 

Hatht dungá, ghod& dung& ap ko baithne 

Lek rupáf ka mabin& dungi bheju Kashi 
ko." 

Phtr to Kunwar ko ghuss& &yà kahine lage 
usko :— 

“Runo Miyán Báhib Mendak ko," jo h&th 
dal telwür üpar, 

Dekh hamimt Káshi jajam üpar mår mare 
tuj ko :, 

Are bandar mâr. mare tuzko, Turkads mår 
mare tuzko.” 

Jina ghusaa dekh Kunwar kå bhágé kamare 
ko. 

Phtr to pahalá charrá mårå Kunwar ne Moti 
bangle ko. 

Dijs oharrá mark Pajhanon-ne, udi pakan 
ko. =, a 

Suno Miytn |. kaif pelian. ko. 


Bang Hive Kunwar Chain Sinh, 
^ — jüwib dete bh&tbendon ko :— 
^ Jise piy&rá kutum kabtlé jawo Narsinh- 
gadh ko.” ` 


Himmat Khán, Bahédur Khan Pathan arj 
karte un ko :— 





17 Moti bauwngalow : Political Agent's residence. 
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~‘ Hear us Oh Chain Sinh, T 

Long have we esten in your house the bread 
of sloth and ease, 

Now that you ask us we are here to give 


our lives for you. 

Let him whom fate spares see agam the 
town of Narsinghgsrh.”’ 

I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sinh, Chain 
Binh of Narsinghgarh 

A mighty warrior one who ne'er left field ili 
figh was won 


Then sat they all within the tent quaffing 
kus&mbha strong,14 

Vihile the dancing girls were summoned to 
inake them song and dance, 

Mendak Sahib now orders gave, and on the 
regiments came, 

‘Till round the camp on all four sides they 
stood in serried rank 

A second order Mendak gave and in pour 
shot and shell 

Tae tents were rent ənd many & youth 
beneath them dying lay 

Then came his chaubdsrs to the Prince and 
pray’d, '* Sire, save us all 

Tho bullets fly, the tents are down and we 
are sore 

Tren Himmat and Bahadur Khan came to 
the Prince’s tent, 

Drank long deep draughta of kwsémbha and 
girded on their swords, ; 


While to the dancing girls the Prince gave 
thirty golden mohars, 
And oried “ O Jamná, may we live to see 


fair Narsinghgarh. 


Iwrie the lay of Prince Chain Sinh of 
Varsinghgarh 

Had he been mounted on his steed how many 
had he slain.  ' 

A ndgant> roll of opium seized and ate the 
Prince, for strength 

Then grasping shield and sword he hurled 
himself upon the guns 

And Himmat and Bahádur sprang like tigers 
to his side, 


“ Sano Miyaén Kunwar Chain Sinh ko :— 


“Sir sått ki khat naukart dye sir dene ko. 


" Giye bachenge jay milenge phir Narainh- 
gadh ko," 

Pargana likho Chain Shinh ka: 
Kh&b kari talwár, khet nak chho la mardon- 
ka, 


Saw ser ka 81018 ghuluw& baishe dere ka 
kusümbhá lage pine ko : : 


Nich thar&ya dene ko 

Phir to Mendak Sahib ne hukum diya aádt 
phaujon ko : 

Oháron taraphse gher& câl diys, ghera liya 
Un ko: 

Diya hakum phir diya, Men‘ak ne sari 
phaujon ko. 

Charon tarph se golf giréph lage chalne ko : 

Jawin lage marne ko, dere lage udne ko 

Chaubdáron ne phir arj kari Kunwar Chain 

Binh ko :— 

S taraph se golf giraph laga he ohalne 


Are Andat&, cháron teraph se ghera daldiyé 
gher liye ham ko." 

Pitr Himmat Khán Bahadur Khán, Path&n, 
baithe dere ko kamre lage jakajne ko, 
kusumbh4 lage pineko, 

Tis aahrefi nikal Kunwar ne dint kanchnt 
ko :— 

* Jamun& jive bachenge an milenge pbír 
Narsinhgath ko. 


Pargana likho Chain Sinh Lá, 
Náhi chadhá ghode par, kél kar 1९४ kiikonn 
ka 


Sawa 11801 ki 788७1 banákar lilt kaleje ko. 


Uthat dhal, talwar sidhf ohhak gaye topon 
ko 

Himmat Khan Bahadur Khán Pathan sang 
liye unko ; sher ja pahunche topon ko. 





,..M Kunanbha : the well known drink made from opium used by all Bajputs. 
+ Ndgan roll: Ht, roll like a female cobra. A large roll of opium is so called, 
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The Subhadár, with his: first strong stroke, 
the Prince laid in the dust, 

And with the next the gunners, striving hard 
to load their guns. 


Thus all the guns were seized and Mendak 
Bá&hib fled in fear, 


JI sing the lay of Prince Chain Sink he was a 
great 
The Company's troops iw terror oefore Ms 
blade fled back 


Then Himmat and Bahédur Khan turned on 
the foe their guns. 


But at this moment was the Prince sore 
wounded by a ball 

Fired by Haktm Shihjat Masth1° KAmdár of 
Bhopal 

Meanwhile the Patháns first-discharge had 
driven back the foe. 


Bo routing them on every side that none 
remained to fight. 


I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sinh of 
Narstnghgarh 

A pr warrior ons who ne'er left field t 
was won 


Then Himmat and Bahédur Khán went up 
to Prince Chain Binh :— 

“ Hear Prinoe Chain Binh the fight is won, 
come back to Narsinghgarh." 

But turning to the two Pathins simply he 
made reply : 

* How can I ever thus disgraced dare look on 
Narsinghgarh 1 °° 

Thus answered he the two Patháns no word 
more would he say, 

And drawi forth a dagger drove it 
fiercely tolis heart, 

A blow ao strong that through his back the 

blade came out behind. - 
RENE CES 


I sng the lay of Prince Ohain Sink of 
Subhsg Sinh the son: 


His grand-dad Honwant Sinh, his uncle. Achal 
Sink Ohouhdn : 

A Réngdd chief of Narsi h and lord o 
Kothdi State mM í d 
A mighty swordsman one who left a worthy 
Rajput name. i <- 

H Masih, i e, o> 
had, and sul] have, 





Fhir ner alé hath jab mart kaj dire Sub- 
ko. + 
Daja hath-jab mir ४88 diye golandajon ko. 


Ce a tee hee Eo लकी GAND DUE 
bhágá bangle ko. 


Pargana likko Chon Sink kd: 
Kháb kart talwár morchá mérd Kompar kd. 





Himmat Khan Bahadur Khan Pajhán ne 
tope pheri palyan ko. 
Gola phir lag Kunwar f ko, 


Hakim Bháhjat Masth, Bhopal kf. 
Pablé giraf mark Path&non ne ०१४1 pakan ko. 
Aglt pichhH paljan kati rang he mardon ko. 


Pargana likko Chain Sinh kd : 
KAáb kari tahofr, khet nf chhodé mardon kf 


Himmat Khán, Bahádur Khan, Pajhán, ar 
kare un ko :— 


“Suno Miyán, Kunwar Cham ko: jitt 
19147, chalo Chain Binh, Ni ae hgagh ko.” 

Itná jawáb 0198 Kunwar ne donon Pathanon 

“ Dig lag gky& mere ten ko. Ab kiy& munh 
dikharo Narsinhgadh ko. ” 

Tink jaw&b diya Kunwar ne donon Pathánon 
ko . 


Phir nfkál kamar re katâr, mard ne mart 


kaleje ko. 
. Par hogat sire tan ko. 


Parganas likho Chain Sinh kd, bell he 
Saubhag Sinh kd: 

Po Hamwogni Sink ká, bhatiyd Chauhén 
Achal Sinh bé : 


Ràngada thd Narsinkgadh ka sirma haga 
Kok kå. 
Kh&b kari takofr, ném rahgayd Rajpáti kd. 


———— eee 
; & Chrietlan; The Bhopál Bourbon desoendants are Roman Catholics, They 
names one Bourbon, the other Muselman (see note 9). 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONAROHY. 
(Mz. SWAMIKANNU PILLAI’S THEORY ) 
BY ROBERT SHWELL. 
(Continued from p. 176.) 
Je varman Kulasskhara 1 
(Accession, Axed by Kielkorn, 30 Mar. to 20 Nos. A, D. 1190.) 

(No. 108 of 1908.) The only details given here, besides the king’s (8rd) regnal 
-year, are the solar month and day (5 Mithung) and the week-day (Sunday). These tally. 
doc 30 May, 4. D. 1198. As this king is known by other inscriptions to have begun to reign 
in A.D, 1190 tho date, though wanting the tithi and nakehetra, may well be accepted, 
But Hf so his accession took place on some day beiween 31 May and 30 Nov, 1190 A. D., tc 
"which period Mr. Swamikannu has now succeeded in reducing Kielhorn’s longer limit 
"This fact might well have been entered in his List on p. 168 


Jatvarmam Vira Pandya, . 

" (A new king proposed by Mr. 8. Pillai.) : 

Mr, Sw:mikanno Pillai asks us to assume the existence of a new king, never as yob 
heard-of, with accession on a day between 18 Aug 4. p. 1189 and 15 April 1190, on the 
strength of the two following insoripfions. We know of aking of that name (Kielhorn’s 
“ E "*) whose reign began some day between 11 November a. D. 125? and 13 July 1253. 

(No. 144 of 1908). Ex&mining the date for the reign of the latter (known) king I find 
that the details would suit 9 Sept. 4, D. 1255 if the nakshatra had been, not, as given, 
No. 17 Anuridhs but No. 18 Jytshth’. This defect is serious because, since no week 
day is stated, we have nothing t? go on exospt that the day was the 7th sukla tithi in the 
solar month Kanyá, sod in every year there must be such a combination. Consequently 
I should pronounce the date to be “ irregular,”14 unless we assume that a mistake of 12 
hours had been made by accident, the 17th nakshatra being quoted instead of the 18th. Is 
Mr Swamikannu Píllsi's date any better $ 

He fixes it as 17 August 1192, a day on which, though the moon was certainly at 
mean sunrise in the given nakshatra Anuradha and tho tithi was, as given, the 7th tukla 
the solar month was not Kanyå, as stated, but Sihha, This involves a mistake not of 13 
hours, as in the date I have given above, but of 10 days. Mr. Swamikannu Pillsi’s date 
cannot be maintained any more than mine. Of the two mine is much the better. 

(No. 858 of 1906). This date quotes the 18th regnal year of JatAvarman Vira Págdys, 
the solar month Misha, Sunday, a tithi in the frst lunar fortnight, and the moon in Uttara 
Phalgunt. Trying it for the 18th year of the known king-of that name (accession 1252-58) 
I find thas on Sunday 29 March a. p. 1205, which was 5 Méaha, Chaitra fukls 11 was 
current ab mean sunrise. The moon was at that momentin Pfirva Phalgunt and only 
passed into the given Uttars Phalguni 2) minutes before mean sunrise on Monday. If I 
had been publishing this date I should have socepted i. as genuine, stating my belief 
that a mistake had been made in the quotation of the nakehatra. Bukla 11 in Chaitra is 


9 These numbers refer to the annually published catalogue of inscriptions copied by the office of the 
Archsological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Government of Madras, and issued with the Report of that 


M This term is applied to any date on whieh sll the given details do not exactly correspond. 
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a sacred day, being the Kimadé ékédasi. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai) however, thinks that- 
the day was Sunday, 15 April 4. n. 1201. On examining this date I find that it was oer- 
tainly a Sunday in Mésha on which dey at sunrise the lith fukls tithi was current, but. 
that it has a precisely similar defect to the ons above; vie., the moon was in Parva Phal- 
gun? and not in the quoted Uttara Phalgunt af sunrise. She passed into the latter nak- 
shatra later in the day. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai admits this. 

But it has a far more serious defect than this. It flatly contradicts his own supposi- 
titious date for this new king’s scccesion, because if such a king, with acoossion as he 
supposes, really existed the date 15 April 1201 could not fall in his 18th regnal year, but 
was tho first day of the 12th year. Consequently his second date, defective in itself, oon- 
tradiots his first date, which was also defective. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has noticed this also, 
proposing the alteration of the number of the regnal year. The dates may, as I have 
shewn, both belong to the reign of the Vira Págjya who, as we know from Kislhorn’s 
Nos. 81 and 82 and my No. 69,15 ail three of them perfect and regular dates, came co the 
throne in 4. D. 1252-58. If it should be argued that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's two dates. 
ought, on epigraphic grounds, to be assigned to a date earlier than that reign I can only 
say, with due submission to the authority of experts, that the difference is ane of only 
sixty years while the Madras epigraphist found a difficulty in deciding the point in one 
case where the difference was one of ninety-five years. (See below—remarks wader 
“7 Kulasekhara II”) 1 held th» existenoo of this proposed now king to be totally unprov- 


ed at present, 
Mayavarman Sundara Pandya L 


(Accession, 25 June—4 Sept. A. D. 1218): 

(Nos. $68 of 1906, and 122 of 1907). I concur with the author as regards these two 
inscriptions. They are complete and regular. The result is to narrow the doubtful 

of accession to a day between 25 June and 4 September 4, D. 1216. Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai fixes the latest possible day of accession as 19 July 1216, and in two places specially 
marks this as a discovery of his own. He does not tell us on what it is based. No- 
published inscription that I have yet seen confirms it, certainly not either of his two new 
ones. From the results of five otber records Kielhorn fixed the accession as on a day 
between 29 March and 4 September A. D. 1216. The latest possible date must remain as. 
4 Beptember, unless Mr, S5wamikaanu Pillai can shew reason fer the change. 

Jatavarman Kulasékhara II. 7 
(Accession between 16 Juns and 30 September 1287, 
or between 16 June 1237 and 15 June 1288 A. D.) 

This king’s date, if he existed as is not improbable, was not one of those determined 
by Prof. Kielhorn. I have already suggested the possibility of the reign. (vide Epig 
. Ind: XI, 261) 

(No. 68 of 1905). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has omitted to notice that the tithi 
quoted in this inscription was an expunged (kshays) one, and therefore not only would 
i$ never have been counected with the civil day, but that day itself was an unlucky one 
(Ses remarks above p. 167). In other respects the details certainly coincide with the date 
30 September a. D. 1338. On that day the 5th krishpa tithi was current at sunriee ; the 


Gih, which is the inscriptión-tthi, began about 50 minutes after sunrise and expired before 
eunrise next day 
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With one correction, i. e, supposing that the nakshatra Mrigatiras had been 
erroneously quoted instead of the next one Ardrá, the details would suit Thursday 10th 
Ostobar 1181, falling in the given regnal year of the earlier king of that name; and as 
these two dates are only separated by 47 years it would be difficult to decide on 
peleographio grounds to which king the record belongs. The trained Madras Government 
Epigraphist informed me, in the case of the next following inscription, No. 135 of 1910 
waen I was doubtful whether it belonged to the year 1289 or 1334 4 D, (separated by 95 
years), the details of the date being correct for either of those years, that he found it 
diRou to decide the point after a careful examination of the characters, but inolined 
to the earlier date, It would probebly therefore be still more difficult to decide, on 
epigraphic grounds alone; whether an inscription belonged to 4. D. 1101 or 1238. 

(No. 185 of 1910). I have already published this date it Epigraphia Indica Vol. XI, 
p. 261. I gave the alternative dates just mentioned, vis, in a, D. 1239 and 1334, and 
printed out that if, on epigraphio grounds, the former was considered the correct one we 
should have the name of a new Pandya king with aooession between 16 June 1237 and 
16 June 1288. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has arrived at the same conclusion as myself 
regarding the earlier date, but does not allude to the alternative (later) one. On the 
supposition that the Epiyraphist has now satisfied himself that the record did not belong 
to so late a date as A. D. 1334 we may accept the date 15 June 1230 as fixed. Buti any 
doubt remain on that point we must withhold final decision, There is an absolute 
coincidence of all the given de ails also with Wednesday 15 June 4. D. 1334. 

(No. 135 of 1903). Tis details of this date are very meagre. Such as they are 
they parfestly suit the date 9th April 1213 which fell in the given (28rd) regnal 
yeer of th» kaowa Jativarma1 Kuli&kbara whose accession took place in 1190. But 
Me Swamnikaini Pillai rejeststhis date on epigraphic grounds in favour of a date, 10 
April 1959, which is exaeedinzly imperfect. We are only given the information “16 Masha” 
and “ Anurádhi/ and for this date the details given contradict one another. For 
in the year which he coasidors to be the corregb one the solar day 16 Mésha would 
not have been properly and by custom desoribed as ''the day of Anur&dha&”’ but “the 
dar of Vi&akhá"; though the moon certainly entered Anurádhá shortly before sunset. 
Th» tithi current at sunrise was the sezond of the dark half of Nija Chaitra. There seems 
to beno ceremonial reason why Anuradh should be mentioned as the nakshatra of the 
dar. As there is only an interval of 46 years between 1213 and 1269 the difficulty of 
settling the matter m:rely by-the form of the characters must be insuperable. We cannot 
&oo»pt this date as evidence either way, but of the two that in a. p. 1213 works out 
correctly while that in 1269 works out incorrectly. 

The existence of this new king, therefore, must still remain somewhat doubtful, though 
admitted to be quite possible, If the Madras Epigraphist is quite cortain that No. 185 of 
191) cannot belong to so late & date as a, D. 1884. I am prepared to accept it as 
certainly belonging to a. D. 1239, and in that case would accept the imperfect No. 62 of 
1903 as corroboratory. But we want better proof 

Miyavarman Sundara Pandya IL 
(Accession fixed by Kielhorn 15 June A. D. 1238 to 18 Jas. A.D. 1239 
Doubtful period- now reduced to 13 July to 7 Dec. A. D. 1288) 
"This king is already known to us from other reliable inscriptions. The period within 
ihe limite of which he must on one day have ascended the throne is the only question 
&tiasue. This-pomt I shall consider presently. 
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(No. 180 of 1908). This date has been puvlished by Prof. Jacobi (Epig: (na: XI. 
p. 135, No. 84), and as such I examined it and found his vonclumoa unimpeachable. It 
corresponds to 7 December 1239, and proves that the king’s acoession could not have 
ooourred later than 7 December 1238. Mr. Swamikannu concurs in the fixture for the date. 

(No. 169 of 1895). I find the author's conclusion for this inscription perfectly 
correct. The date corresponds to 6 January 1249, and the r-gnal year must be read 
“11” and not “10”. The accession-date is not affected by it. 

«No. 616 of 1902). On the civil day fixed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai as correspond- 
ing to the given details, vis: 12 July a. D. 1255, the given tithi, week-day and solar 
month certainly came together. But the moon is stated in the text to have been in the 
nakshabra 15 Svati, whereas it should have been given aa 14 Chitra acoording to ordinary 
custom; for she was in Chitra cill about 48m. betore mean sunset, when sue entered 
BSváti; and as the given 7th sukla tithi of Ash&jha ended about 2h. 32m, after mean 
sunset, that tithi was only connected with Svati for Sh. 20m. during the middle of the 
24-hour period concerned. I can see no reason why the usual custom should have been 
departed from in this instance. A 7th susls tithi is specially auspicious for donations only 
when it is connected with a Sunday, or a Tuesday with the moon in Révati (in the lunar 
months Pausha or Magha), or when the moon is in the first quarter of Hasta, or when it 
coincides with a famkranti, or when it belongs to one of certain lunar months in which the 
given .unar month Ashiiha is not inoluded. Neither of these conditions was present 

in this case. (See Mr. B. Pillaks “Ind: Chronology,” p. 48 of text). It is of course, 
' possible that “Svati” was engraved for“ Chitra” owing to a simple mistake having beeu 

made by the computer or oopyist, and on that ground it may be argued that the date 
` should be accepted. i 

If accepted we note that the regna] year is stated as the 17th, and this proves that 
the king could nbt have begun to reign earlier than 13th July 1238; for if he had aooeded 
to the throne as early as 12th July in that year the day of the date 12th July 1255, would 
have been the first day of his 18th year, Henos, insteac of the limits fixed by Kielhorn 
from the dates examined by him, vis : 15th June 1238 to 18th January 1239, we should now 
have for this king's acesssion a day bewoon 13th July and 7th Dee:mber 1288, determined 
by the dates 616 of 1002 and 180 of 1905. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai gives us this period as 
Brd July to ist Decomber 1238, but apparently this assertion is based on certain other 
inscriptions which he tells us that he hus examined, but which have not yet been published. 
We must wait for these before we make auy change. To publish, as he has done, 
acceasion-dates without having placed his proofs before the publio is & course which 
cannot be permitted to pass without challenge. 

JatAvarman Sundara Pandya L d 
(Accession, fixed by Kielhorn, £0 to 28 April A. D. 1£61). 

(No. 260 of 1908). The date fixed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai as corresponding to 
the desorption is doubtful in two respects. He asserts that it corresponda to Uth November 
A. D. 1236 but admits one error in the desoription ; namely that that day was not in the 
given ssventh regnal year but in the sixth. The second defeot in it is that on that day, 
though it was a Monday and the moon was at mean sunrise in Mrizasiras, as stated in the 
text, the quoted 3rd krishua tithi was bshaya, or w4s vxpunged from the daily reckoning. 
It began about Lh. 5lm. after moan sunrise and ended about 43m. before the next sunrise. 
The Monday therefore wouid have been associated with the 2nd and the Tueezay with the 


"d 
^ 
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4sh krishga tithi. If (as I have suggested above in my remarks on the date 62 of 1905 
umder the heading ^ Jatévarman Kulgi&khara II") a solar day on which ocours a kshaya 
tihi is unlucky, that particular day would have been avoided asa favourable time for a 
reyal grant, and the kshaya tithi ileelt would not have been associated with it in the 
calendar, 

Working the given details for the seventh regnal year as stated in the text I find that 
aM the details ace correct for 26th November 1257 except ths nakshatra. This is in three 
pieces wrong, the moon being in Pushya and not in M-igaéiras: and this defect is so 
greet that it cannot, in my opinion, be passed over safely. 

I cahnot allow that a date in which the wrong regnal year is quoted and whioh quotes - 
a kshaya tithi is a satisfactory one. But, accepted or not, it does not affect the known 
fecta of this king's accession. i 

(No. 218 of 1901). This date in the original quotes the 7th regnal year, the solar 
month Mèaha, the lst krishga tithi and the nakshatra Riot. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
admits that the day which he pute forward as corresponding, vis: 27th April 1256 a. p. 
would have properly been stated as in the 6th regnal year, the solar month Vyishabha 
and the Ist £ukla tithi, so that nothing remains of the original but the nakshatra Réhidi. 
A solution slightly better would be 17th April 1257 A. D., which was in Masha, with the 
moon in Réhint, as given in the text, the regnal year being the 61h and not the 7th, and 
the wrong lunar fortnight having been stated. This involves a mistake of three days in 
the regnal year. The title given to the king certainly seems to shew that it belongs to 
the reign in question, but the date appears to be irregular. At any rate the author's 
selution is ingooeptable. . 

(No. 278 of 1901). I concur with the author in this case. No other date will suit 
the description except the one given by him. 

(No. $22 of 1911). I also conour with "him here. We may aooept the correction 
from “ subla 11 " in the original to * £xkla 12”. The record quotes incidentally the 15th 
year of the Chôļa King Perufijibgadeva: bus if, according to present information obtained 
from six inscriptions, this king’s accession took place between 9th May and 30th July a. p. 
1248, the present date, 23rd May, 1280 actually fell in his 17th or 18th year. Is the 
reading “15th” year quite cortain ! This point should be examined, because the result 
wight perhaps very considerably reduce the doubtful period of Perufjiiga’s accession, 

(No. 677 of 1909). ï published this date in Epig. Ind. Voi. XI. (p. 255, No. 101), 
having been assured that the quoted regnal year was the llth; and found the result 
unsatisfactory, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has now discovered that the original record of the 
regnal year should be read "18 " instead of 11. Accordingly I tested the date again 
from that standpoint, and agree with him that, granting “Makara” to be an error for 
4 Mins”, i$ corresponda to Wednesday, Sth Maroh A. D. 1264, 

(No. 125 of 1908). The only available details for this date, setting aside more 
ecnjeotures, are the 7th fukls tithi in the 14th regnal year, with the moon in Pungrvasu. 
Mr, Swamikannu Pillai fixes it as 25th March a. D. 1205. This was the day on which the 
Masha fsiikrAnti occurred. It ooincided certainly with the 7th fukls tithi, but the moon 
was in Ardr& (No. 6) not in (No. 7) Punarvasu ab mean sunrise. She entered Punarvasu 
about 44. 50m. later, and the day would have been named after Ardri. Equally suitable, 
perhaps rather more so, would be 4th April 4. p, 1264, with which day, 11 Mésha, the 
Tth fokla tithi and Punarvasu were jointly connected, Here we should certainly have 
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to change the 14th (quoted) into the (correct) 1301 yeer of the king; but the astronomical 
details given suit this date exactly. As the details given are meagre the date cannot be 
relied on. 

I find myself in agreement with the author in three out of his six dates, The 
accession period remains unshanged, and as determined by Prof. Klelhtorn. 

Vira Pandya (Klelhorn's ^ E"). 
(Accession 11th Nov. 1252—18th July 1253 A.D.). 
(Jadvarnian Vira Pandya.) 

(Mr. Swamikanne Pills new king, with accession 
15th May—19th June A. D 1254.) 

I take these insoriptions of Vira Pandya together, as it will be seen in the end that 
I cannot find any good reason for accepting Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's assertion that they 
prove the oxistenoa of two distinct sovereigns, one, acceding to the throne in A, D. 1253, 
called by the title “Miravarman” and one, acceding in a.D. 1254, called by the title 
“ fat&varman." It appears to me quite possible that all the inscriptions belong to one 
king whose title was “JatAvarman”, and thas the engraver of the record No. 395 
of 1903 carved the title “‘Miravarman” in error. Such a mistake is by no means 
unusual Prof. Hultzsch has shewn (B. 7. I. III, 204 ff.) that whereas the official title of 
the Chéla king Rajadhi-fja Il was '"'Rájskésari" he is in four ingoripgions called 
* Parakéswi "; and the Odie king Rájar&ja II, whose official title was '' ParakBeari ” is 
jn one inscription called “ R&jakésari. " 

(No. $95 of 1929). Prof. Kielhorn's two dates Nos, 31, 32, (Epig. Ind. VII, 
pp. 10, 11,) are each perfect and regular; and they prove the existence of a king named 
Vira Pasjya, whose 800333502 took place on a day between lith November 1252 and 13th 
July 1253 a. p. The insoiptions give no dynastic title. I also subsequently published 
(op. cit. X, p. 139, No. 69) a perfect and regular date of the 17th year of a Vira Pandya 
with the dynastic tite of “ Ja'ávarman " which corresponded to Sth August 1269 and in 
my opinion belonged to the reign of Kielhorn's Vira Páudys, the regnal year being correct. 
1 considered this sufficient proof thas the dynastic title of this king was “ Jatévarman. ’ 
1 also published (op. cit. XI, p. 266, No. 117) the date which is now republished by 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai (No. $95 cf 1909). Is is perfect and regular and it confirms the 
former ones in all 7९80 503 as regards the king’s acoeesion, but it gives him the dynastic 
title “ Mayavarman.” This seemed to me to be a mistake for " Jatávarman, ” at any 
rate the evidence was evenly balanced up to that point. Subsequent study of 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's inscriptions confirms me in my opinion that the king's title was 
* Jas$varman" and that the “° Maravarman” of No. 395 of 1900 was an error of the 
engraver.16 Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s belief, however, is different, as I have shewn above, 


LC TL 22222822 

15 Here in England, I have no means of knowing what is the descriptive fone appli ed to the 
king in this Inscription. I hope that the Madres Epigraphiss will enlighten us on this point; for if it 
should be fotnd that the short account of pois idi s exploits often given in theee records is given hore, 
and is similar to that stated in some of Mr. u Pillai’s inscriptions ies PN ur कर 
435 of 1900. 402 of 1907) that fact would go stron, Ti nett) ue c dya of No. 305 of 1 
Mt Me and be of the other inscriptions (“ Ja,dvarman ") were one and the same person, the 

in No. 395 having been engraved in error. These exploits are as follows :—'' He took flam, 

Kongu. and, 86 amanda am” :. €, Ceylon. Ch’ra and (४019), “ performed the ancintment of heroes at 
Peram*á mepaliytr ” md apparently introduced into his army “Ksnnajiyan horsemen”, f &., a regiment 
of cavalry . the narese country. The inscription mentioned in the text, which I call * my 
No. 09 ", states that the king oo hg पलक ४ मेक का am," took the river Kavért (i. e., defeated the Chôlas) 
and performed the anointment of at Pul vir and this atatoment proves him to be the same'king. 
as thd Vire Pandya of the three records noted above. 
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though he agrees with me as to the date of the inscriptions, Three of his eight insorip- 
tions (Nos, 435 of 1906, 402 of 1907, and 128 of 1908) support my view, while the other 
five, four of which all oome from the same temple, also do ao if it is allowed that a mistake 
of one regnal year was accidentally made in each. The mistake in the group of four may 
be explained by the engravers of the last three following an initinl error in the first 
so that I may olaim actually to make only two corrections in the regnal years of all these 
eight inscriptions in order, by so doing, to make the whole of them confirmatory of the 
&oouraoy of my view of the oase, I shall now briefly review these eight new ingoription- 
dates upon which Mr. Swamikannu Pillai relies. His caloulations are correct as to thc 
oivil days, 

(No. 14% of 1894).. “ 4th” regnal year of Jat&varman Vira, 14th May 1258. I hold 
that « 4th” regnal year is an error for “Sth,” and that the king in question is Kielhorn's 
“E” (accession in 4, D. 1253). 

(No. 129 of 1894.) From the same temple, ‘ 4th” regnal year, for “5th”; bth 
August A. D. 1257. But here, as in former instances noted above, a kshaya, or expunged, 
tithi is quoted, the reason for which does not appear. As regards the number of the 
regnal year I asume that it is correctly read as “4th” though I observe that the 
Epigraphist has classed the figure as doubtful, Should it be really “5th” the inscription, 
if acceptable, directly supports my contention, 

(No. 188 of 1894). From the same temple, “6th” regnal year, for “7th”; 11th July 
A. D. 1259. The solar month incorrectly stated as “ Kanyå " instead of “Karka,” Hence 
the date is not a perfect one. 

_ (No. 151 of 1894). From the same temple, “7th” regnal year, for “ 8th”, 12th 
November a. D. 1260, The tithi and week-day are not mentioned, 
(No. 184 of 1908). From another place. “10th” regnal year for “llth.” 1 June 
A. D. 1264. Again no mention of tithi and week-day. If I am correct in my revision of 
the regoal year this date proves that this king could not have begun to reign earlier than 
2 June 1253. Using it for his own purposes Mr. Swamikannu Pillai should have observed 
that the earliest possible accession-day of his new king would be 2 June 1254, whereas he 
has stated that earliest day as 15 May of that year. 

(No. 435 of 1906). 14th regal year. 4 July a. D. 1266, This date directly supporte 
my case, giving the latest possible day for acoeesion of the king as 4 July 1263. Aocession 
on 6 July of that year would cause 4 July 1266 to be in the 13th year. To make it suit 
his case Mr. Swamikannu Pillai would have to alter the number of the regnal year. 

(No. 408 of 1907)- 14th regnal year. 19 June 4. D. 1207. The day corresponded with 
the lth krishna tithi of Nija Jyéshtha, which was the day called ‘‘ Yogint ékàdaát " and 
a festival day. But the moon only entered the given nakahatra after about 6 hours had 
elapsed from mean sunrise; so that by common custom the day would have been connect- 
ed with the nakshatra next earlier. If this correction be allowed this date must be taken 
as supporting my case, and as shewing that the king oould not have begun to reign earlier 
thau 20th June 1258. Snoh a correction is in accordance with Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's 
own processes. s 

(No. 128 of 1908). 22nd regnal year. 29th April, a. D. 1275, This date is perfect and 
regular and directly supports my case, the given day failing in the 22nd year of the Vira 
Pardya who came to the throne in 4. D. 1253.17 He is styled '**Jat&varman," In order 


H Tbe “E” of Prof. Eiolhorn's Liss (ig. Ind. IX. p. 287.) 
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to make the record suit the reign of his new supposititious king Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
has had to assume that the number of the regnal yoar was wrongly engraved and should 
have been the "21st" year. (This inscription is the same as Prof. Jacobi's “ No. 91” 
noticed below). 

I now turn to Prof. Jacobi's dates of Vira Pandya (Epig: Ind: XI pp. 187-88, 
Nos. 90 to 94). 


(No. 90) 0th regnal year. The date is perfect and regular for 28 September a. D. 1302, 


, aa decided by Prof. Jacobi; but, with one alteration, supposing the “6th” tithi to have 


beon engraved in error for the “ 8th,” it corresponds exactly to 6 September 4. n. 1258, 
‘which was in the 6th regnal year of the known Vira Pandya (acovasion in 1258 a, D.). 
Prof. Jacobi considers that it belongs to a hitherto unknown Vira Pandya whose accession 
was in a. D. 1295, but the regnal year given does not support such an assumption. 

(No. 91). This is Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's date No. 128 of 1908 (ses above). 22nd 
regnal year. Prof. Jaoobi's date for this is 3 May a. D. 1818, but he admits that, if so, it 
contains two errors, moreover the regnal year would be wrong for the reign of his supposed 
king. It however exactly suits,—unchanged,—the reign of Kielhorn's Vira Pandya (“E”) 
and is a perfect and regular date, the civil day being 29 April 1275. To make it suit his 


_ theory Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has to alter the number of the regnal year. 


(No. 92). This date of the 44th regnal year corresponds to Prof. Jacobi's fixture of . 
the civil day, vis. 2 December 4, D. 1839, and points to the reign of a king whose accession 
took place, on a day between 8 December 1205 and 2 December 1296. For this day the 
date is regular and exceptionally perfect. It does not coincide with a day im the given 
regual year of the king (or kings) of the same name whose inscriptions we are discussing ; 
and therefore, for present purposes, must be set aside. 

(No. 93). ‘The date here given appears to belong to a later king of the same name. 
It contains historical allusions proving this to be the case. (See below, my romarke on No. 
119 of 1908 (ths record in question) s. v, Jaidvarman Vira Péudya with accession in A. D 
1290) 


(No. 94). The number of the regnal year here appears to be doubtful, but the date 
perfectly suite the day determined by Prof. Jacobi, vis. 16 June A. D. 1842. For present 
purposes we are not concerned with it. 

"To sum up the case. It is no part of my duty positively to assert that Mr. Swami. 
kannu Pillai is mistaken, but I insist that my theory is quite as good as his, and that the 
evidence before us is insufficient to prove that there were two Vira Pindyas, the later 
ooming to the throne a year after the earlier. On that evidence, founded on all these 
inscriptions put together, it is permissible to maintain that the existence of a Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya with accession In A. D. 1254 1s not proved, while the ascession-period of Kjel- 
hern's Virs Pandya, whose dynastic title was “ JajAyarman,” is limited to the days between 
20 June and 4 July A. D. 12638. 

Mayavarman Brivallabhadéva. 
(A new king proposed by Mr, Swamikannu Pillai with 
accession belween t and 10 September A. D. 1257) 

We are asked to accept as proved the existence of this new king on the strength of 
three inscription-dates, one of which, the Pudukéts inscription, ap ears to have not es yot 
‘been critically examined by the epigraphical officers. 
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(No. 110 of 1900). The date perfectly corresponda to 25 June a. D. 1278. But, since 
the day of the solar month is not quoted, precisely the same combination of details would 
be reproduced in a year perhaps 30 or 35 years distant from 4. D. 1278. If careful palæo- 
graphic examination results in a declaration that it probably belongs to that year the 
fixture may be accepted. If accepted we have a new king whose reign began between 
26 June 1257 and 25 June 1258 a, p. Is this confirmed by the other records quoted t 

(No. 659 of 1904). The text here specifies the 5th éukla tithi of Simha, Wednesday 
with ths moon in Kri(fikà. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai fixes the day as “ probably " 8 Septem- 
ber 1292, which would fall in the given 35th regnal year. But to do this he has to make two 
emendations, reading the “ 5th krishna tithi of Kanyá ” instead of the “ 5th sukla tithi of 
‘Sinha. This is rather too sweeping for the situation. It is not ae if this were a date 
proposed as confirmatory of the reigr of king whose existence has already been conclusively 
established. To establish the eziutence and date of aooession of a king hitherto 
unknown we must not rely upon imperfect or incorrectly stated insoription-dates. 

(The Pudukd/a insoriplion). 35th regnal year. The text mentions the solar month 
Kanyt, the 15th fukls or pauryamt tithi, Monday, with the moon in Révati, Mr. Swami- 
kannu Pillai decides that this corresponds to Monday, 10th September 4. D. 1291, The date 
however is imperfect, as the author admits. That Monday would have been coupled ` 
with Uttara Bhadrapadá, in which nakshaira the moon stood at sunrise. The moon enter- 
ed Révatd only a little before sunset. I can trace uo reason for departure in this case fram : 
the usual custam of naming the dey, as before stated this inscription has apparently not 
as yet been examined by the epigraphioal expert, 

Neither of these two last dates are satisfactory, and therefore, if we are to build up 
our history on a solid foundation, it must be held that the first one stands alone. The 
correct course to adopt is not to inaist on the existence of this king on the strength of thie 
meagre evidence, but to pronounce his existenes possible and await confirmation. In his 
Annual Report for 1907, § 26, the Epigraphist mentions a fragmentary inscription of a 
Brivallabha (No. 456 of 1906), which it would be well to examine, but as he gives no date 
for this record it may belong to a different period altogether. i 

Mayavarman Kulabékhara J. 
(Accession fixed by Kielhorn 2-27 June A. D. 1268 
Doubtful period reduced subsequently to 10-27 June.) 

This king is already well-known.  Kielhorn established his accession-period as 2-37 
- June a. D. 1268. I was able (Kpig: Ind: X, p. 141) to reduce this to 10-27 June. I do 
not know why Mr. Swamikannu Pillai gives it on p. 171 as '* 12 May to 27 June" Inthe 


List which he gives on p. 165 he states tho earliest day ae not 12 May but 13 Juns, and © 


gives this as his own discovery, marking it with an asterisk. But none of the dates which 
he publishes affords any warrant for this change, nor does not any inscription with whioh . 
[ am acquainted. 

(No. 598 of 1908). The given date appears to me intrinsically wrong, for a 2nd 
ukla tithi cannot in any oiroumstsnoes, I think, be connected with a moon in Anur&dhá 
during the solar month Kaayá Mr, Swamikannu Pillai states that the coincidence can - 

plaoo in unusual ciroumstances ; he may be right, but I should like an explanation 
During the month Kany& the sun's true longitude must be between 150° and 180° - 
During a.2nd éukia thi the moon's distance from the sun must be between 12° and 24° 
Henoe the least possible true longitude of tho moon during that tithi in Kany& must be 
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(150'--12*) 162° and the greatest possible must be (180* --24*) 204°. By the Brahma 
Siddkánia the moon enters Anuradha at 210^ 49’ 20," while by the equal-space system 
and that of Garga she enters it at 218° 20.” It appears to me therefore that the 
combination is impossible. However that may be this date is imperfect, Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai oorreots “Kanya” to “Tula,” and thus finds the corresponding day to be 19 
October 4. n, 1278. With this change his calculation is quite correct 

(No. 186 of 1910) published this date in Vol XI of the Fpig: Ind: (p. 263, 
No. 112), We both agree in the day, and find the date perfect and regular. It corres- 
ponds to 21 September 1281 

(No. 128 of 1910). An irregular date which must be set aside, 

(No. 124 of 1910). I published this date in Vol, XI of the Epig: Ind: (p. 263.No.118) 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai arrives at the same conolusion as myself. We fix the day as 
27 November 1295. The date is a perfect one 

(No, 734 of 1909). This date is admittedly irregular. Even if we allow 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s sweeping change of the Sth solar month Kanyü into the 9th 
Dhanus we should still have to account for the day being wrongly coupled with the 10th 
instead of with, as it should be, the Sth krishna tithi. The lunar month was Margadirsh 
and I can find no ceremonial reason for a departure from the ordinary custom. The date 
should not be quoted as definitely established 

(No. 506 of 1904). My caloulation agrees with the author's. Tho date is 10 May, 
1299. है 

(No, 46 of 1906). Do. do, do. do. The date is 10 September 
1301, 

(No. 288 of 1903). 1am unable to accept the author's conclusions with regard to 
this date, It is a troublesome one because the regnal year is exceedingly doubtful. The 
Epigraphist pronounces the first figure “4” to be questionable, and has subsequently 
stated that the second figure, which he read aa “9, 7 may be "1", I have tried, 
unsuccessfully, all the years possible with these uncertain figures, I found the nearest 
approach to the details stated in the text to be in the 21st regnal year, when the solar 
month, tithi, and nakshatra agree together, but the week-day is different, viz,, Sunday, 
and not, as given, Wednesday. If this change be allowed the date would correspond to 
37 March, 1289; and perhaps this is the correct solution, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's date, 
27 Maroh, 1308 is inacceptable for two reasons. First, he makos this dey fall in the 
4lst year which is incorrect. This king’s 41st year began in June 1308 Consequently 
27 March of that year fell in the 40th regnal year; and the last figure of the given 
regnal year cannot, it appears, be read “O”, Secondly, at sunrise on 27 March 1808 the 
moon had already passed out of the quoted Réhinf and was in Mrigasiras, Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai thinks that caloulation for trué sunrise and local time may have proved the moon 
to have been in Réhint, I differ from him here. Taking into account the latitude and 
longitude of the place (Madras), and converting mean to true time I caloulate that the 
moon passed out of Réhinf and into Mrigasiras 15m. 186, before true sunrise in Madras 
looal time, on the Wednesday in question 


Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 
(This is a new king proposed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, with accession in A. D 
1270. Are his existence and date conclusively proved by the insoription-dates on which 
the author relies? I take oach in turn as before) 
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(No. 680 of 1909). I published this date in Vol, XI of the Epiy: Ind: (p, 254, 
No. 98), finding it irregular. It is irregular; for it gives 11 éukla in Vrishabha on a 
Monday with moon in Pushys, and the moon cannot be in Pushya on an 11 éukls in 
Vrishabha. The author proposes tq oorreot “11” into “6,” which would meet all 
requirements, As to the result of this he is quite right. So stated the date, 22 May 1273, 
would be perfect and regular. But it must be borne in mind that in this instance the 
proposed change is not the change of one figure into another, but the substitution of a whole 
word for another whole word, The record has, in letters, “ ékadaé{”’, and we have to 
caange this to “ pañchami” J therefore agree with the author that thie date is not 
satisfactory. If it were accepted we should have the aocoesion-period from 23 May 1270 to 
92 May 1271 

On the other hand I look on the date which he proposes alternatively, viz, 4 April 
1278, as inadmissible. That day would properly be called “ 10 $ukla in M&sha " with the 
moon in Magha We cannot go so far as to assume that that is the day meant by, the 
g-ven description “11 éukla in Viishsbhs, Pürva Phalguni“; which he ocnsiders just 
Eossible 

(No. $03 of 1909). I published this date in Epig: Ind: Vol. XI, (p No. 99) 
finding it irregular. This if is intrinsically, for on a fukla 10 in Mina the moon cannot be. 
ir Hasta, as the record states. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai supposes that “‘ Mina " may be 
&ierror for “ Vrishabha'’—but the two names are very unlike. With this change he 
finds the given combination to have existed on 24 May 1276. He alsó supposes that 
there was & second mistake, the 7th regnal year being quoted instead of the 6th ; the date- 
thus found being in the 6th year of his new king according to the date of accession whioh 
hə deduces from the other records quoted by him and noticed below. A date which 
requires two alterations to bring it into comformity with a theory cannot be depended upon 
to prove the existence of a king of whom hitherto we know nothing. 

(No. 411 of 1908). This'is Prof. Jacobi's No. 88 (Epig: Ind: XI, p. 184) 
pointed out that if “sukla 8” in the date were considered a mistake for “ sukla 9” the 
details given would suit Friday, 6 December 4. D. 1258, which was in the given 8th year of the 
k ng hitherto known as Jatévarman Sundara Pagdys I, whose accession -was in-4. D. “1251 
For the reign of the second king of that name, as known to us, he made an-unfortunate 
mistake. and worked for the 18th not 8th year. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai finds the given 
date exactly oorreot for Friday 23 December 1278, and I agree. For this: day the date is 
regular, end if is also a perfect date. According to this the accession must have taken 
pace on & day between 24 December 1270 and 28 December 1271, and, allowing No: 303 
of 1909 (above) to pass, we should have the accession period as between 24 December’ 
1570 and 24 May 1271. But we must bear in mind that with the one reasonable change 
०: *fukla 8" to “éukla 9” it would also correspond to 6 December 1258; while, With 
a change, presuppoeing & mistake in the original, of the 8th to the 8rd regna] year his 
date in 4, D. 1278 would regularly belong to the reign of Jatavarman Sundara IL. — .. , 

(No. 667 of 1909). I published this date in Epig: Ind: XI, (p. 257, No. 105) 
skewing that it was perfect and regular for 17. Jan. 4.D. 1285, and expreesing my 
opinion that probably it belonged to the reign of the known Jatavarman Sundara 
Pagdya, whose aooession was in 1276, .s mistake having been made in quoting the Sth 
regnal year instead of the.9th. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai sets this aside. and ineista.on our 
seceptance of the date he has assigned, namely 5 Jan. 1278. But equally with my 
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fixture his date has a defect; for the moon was not at sunrise on that day in the quoted 
nakshatra Rohiyf, but was in Kyittiki, She passed into Rohiyt only about 7 hours after 
sunrise, and I know no reason for any departure from the usual custom in this case. 
(See my note in the Introduction —'" The nakshatra of the day.) 

(No. $19 of 1909). I published this inscription in Epig: Ind: XI, p. 255 (No. 100), 
and found it irregular for the given 8th regnal year of either of the known Ja{avarman. 
Sundaras. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai decides that the day was 26 May 1278. It is true that 
the given wask-day, tithi and solar month coincide with that day; but at mean sunrise 
the moon was in the 7th nakshatra Punarvasu and not in the 8th Pushyo as given. 
She passed into Pashya about 4} hours after mean sunrise. According to the author this 
dose not matter, and if he is correct his conclusions cannot be gainsaid. (See remarks 
under the last inscription.) Granting the date perfect it only remains to be quite certain 
thst the regnal year has been rightly read, since the date would fall in the 2nd year 
of the known Jataverman Sundar& whose &ocession was (probably) in August 1276. The 
date if ascapted for the new king does not affect the period of acceasion already found. 

(No. 805 of 1909). I published this inscription in Epig. Ind: XI, p. 256, (No. 103). 
The given details are the 8th regnal year,!'! Monday, on a day not stated of the dark 

fortnight in the solar month Mithuna, the moon being in Uttare Bhadrapadá. All these 
are oorreot for the 8th year of Ja;áv. Sundara I, coinciding with 27 May 1258, but by 
th» equ&'-space system of nakshatras, which I think was then in use, the moon entered 
the given nakshatra about an hour after mean sunrise. By the system of Garga and the 
Brahms Siddkania the details given are correct in all respecta for that day. If, as laid 
down by Mr. Swamikannu, it does not invalidate a date that the given nakahatra should 
be one into which the moon had entered not at sunrise but at some later moment, I fail 
to see why he should have set aside this date and conclusively declared it to- correspond 
to a different ons, vis., 13th June 1278. Hegives no reason. I have nothing to say against 
his date, which is certainly perfect and following his own reasoning, regular. My only 
point is that it may belong, equally well, to the reign of Jatav : Sundara I, and therefore 
it should not be used as proof of the existence of 4 new king. If, however, it be accepted 
for this new king his acoeesion date remains aa already found. 

(584 of 1902). The given details are the 10th regnal year, the solar month Dhanus, 
suk: 2, Sunday, and the moon ‘in Pushya, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is correct in saying 
that this date cannot belong to the reign of either of the other known Sundaras; and ii 
has to be altered completely out of shape to make it suit the reign of his new king. By 
changing * Dhanus" to “ Makara”, “éukla 2” to “bahula 2” and thellth “ regnal 
year to the 10th” regnal year, he makes the details all correct for 29th December 1281. 
But these alterations are too sweeping. The date as given is thoroughly irregular and should 
be set aside. Instead of which the author makes it of such historical importance that he 
relies upon it as establishing the earliest possible date of the reign of his new king, 
viz: 20th any, 1270. I cannot allow this to pass unchallenged. 

(315 of 1909). I published this date in Epig: Ind: Vol. XI, (p. 256, No. 102) 
declaring it irregular for the reign of either of then known kings. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
finds it correct for 3rd February a. D. 1283. I agree with his calculations, but it is not-& 
perfect date. Certainly the quoted tithi was ourrent for nearly 19 hours on the quoted 
Wednesday, and the moon was in the quoted nakshatra for nearly 15 hours of that day. 
Nevertheless it was the Thursday not the Wednesday that was called after that nakshatre 
and was connected with that tithi. And no ceremonial reason is apparent for such 6 
change of nomenclature. If accepted, as seems reasonable, the date would be in the 


3 I am essured that the figure “8” is quite clear in the „iginal 
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18th year, a» quoted, of the new king. But it would also fall in the 7th rugnal year of 
Jatav: Sundara II. 

(418 of 1909). I published this inscription in Epig: Ind: Vol. XI (p. 258 No. 104) 
stating that with one apparent defect it corresponded to 26th February A.D. 1289. This 
defect is precisely similar to that pointed out as existing in the inscription last noted. The 
quoted tithi and nakshatra really belonged by oustom to Sunday 27th February, but the 
tithi was current for part of Saturday 26th and the moon was in the given nakshatra for part 
of that day. With this reservation I gave the corresponding day as the Saturday. I 
maintain this date as the correct one merely in order to point out to Mr. Swamikannn Pillai 
that it stands on precisely the same plane as No. 315 of 1900 which he insiste on our 
accepting as settled. Why not, then, allow this one to be settled as I suggested? Ib 
"falla in the given 18th year of Jatav. Sundara IL 

However, I adnfit that his date, corresponding to 6th March 1283, is perfect and regular 
one. The only question would be whether a mistake was made in the regnal year which 
is quoted as the “13th”. The day (6 March, 4. ०. 1283) would fall in the 7th year of 
Jajiv: Sundara II, or in the given 13ih year of Mr, Swamikannu Pillsi’s new king of the 
same name. 

(No. 191 of 1901). This, I think, isa new date, never previously published. The 
details given are the 14th regnal year, solar munth Adi, Monday, Hasta. The tithi is not 
given. These details will not correspond regularly with any day in the 14th year of either 
of the known Ja:àv : Sundares, nor indeed with any in the 14th year of Mr. Swamikannu 
Piliai's king. To make the date suit his purposes he alters the regnal year from “14” to 
“18”, seeing that in the 15th year of his new king the details correspond to Monday 
9th July, 1285. They do so. But with a defective date (v. nting the tithi) to begin with 
and an arbitrary change of regnal year to follow, this insciiption cannot be accepted as 
historical proof. While I have said that the details do not regularly suit any day in 
the ]4th year of either of the known Jatav: Sun/laras, the date might, on Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai’s principle, be held to correspond to 30th June 1264. On that day, which was 
4 Agi and a Monday and in the given 14th regnal year of Jat&v: Sundara I, the moon 
entered Hasta about 19h. 36m. after moan sunrise. The inscription should be examined 
to ascertain if there is any further clue; e. g., many of the lst Jafávarman Sundara 
"Paodye s records begin with the words “ Samasta jagad-ádhára." 

($08 of 1909) I published this inscription-date in Epig. Ind. XI, (p. 259, 
No. 108) and pronounced it regular, corresponding to 26 August 4. p. 1202, which was 
in the quoted solar month Simha, in the quoted regnal year, 17th, of Jatav: Sundara II 
(soon. 1276) the tithi being the llth éukla (the numeral is obliterated in the text, but 
the fukls fortnight was given), with the moon in the given nakshatra, Uttara Ash&dhá, 
by all systems. Its only imperfection is in the obliteration of the word or figures of the 
tithi, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai states that the last akahara of the number is to be 
read—mé, and if this is quite certain the number might be 5, 6, 8, 9, or 10, and not 11. 
For my figure 11, the last atsha:e& ought to be—#. Even if he is correct the akshara 
might have been engraved in error; and I see nc sufficient reason in this for declaring the 
date, otherwise perfect, to be incorrect.19 What about his fixture? He states it to be 
3th September 1288, Now that day was not in the 17th ycar of his king, & given, but in 
the 18th. Secondly, the solar month was not Simha as given, but Kanyá&, (the author 
-mentions it as in Simha but this is not the caso), Thirdly the nakshatra which would 
regularly have given its name to that day by the ~qual-spsce system was Purva Ash&dhá, 








# Tf anyone should consider this as going too far let me call attention to No, 680 of 1908, above, in 
awhioh case Mr. Bwamikannu Piei changes not one syllable only but a whole, clearly engraved, word 
३4५11 into pafickami to suit his theory 
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and not, as given, Uttara Ashâdhâ,?? though the latter began about 7} hours after medn 
sunrise, His tithi, 9 éukle, would be correct (0th == ravomi). So that the date whioh he 


. proposes to substitute for mine is exceedingly defective. There is no comparison between 
: the two. And I continue to believe that the inscription in question may belong to the reign 


of the Sundara Pandya who came to the throne in August 1276 
' To sum up the case for and against Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s contention that a king 


-` named Jatévarman Sundara began to reign 29th December 1270 to 5 Jan. 1271. [Let me 


once for all state that we cannot possibly accept the date on which he relies, viz., 29th. 
December I270. At the best the acceasion period was 24th December 1270 to 5th January 
1271.] This king being & new one, not before heard-of, we require solid proof of his 
existence. What is the proof? He offers us eleven dates of which he deolares six to be 
regular and the rest fairly regular, but all oorroborative. I take first the * regular.” 
dates, six in number 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s “regular ” dates are (I omit the number of the year aa they 
cannot be confused) Nos. 411, 607, 319, 305, 315, 418. Three of these, viz., Noe. 667, 819 
and 315 quote a nakshatra as giving ite name to the day, which nakshatra by regular 
onstom gave its name not to that day but to the following day. The remaining three’ I 
admit to be regular. In the case of No. 305 I had proved the date to be equally regular 
for & day in the reign of a king already known; and in the case of all the other five the 
dates may, if we suppose a mistake to have been made in each case in the number of the 
regnal yoar, belong equally to the reign of a known king. So that none of those six dates 
car be held as quite conclusive of the truth of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's theory. (If: it 


' should be thought that Iam stretching a point by suggesting an alteration, or correction, 


of the regna! year, I may reply by pointing out that, in thirteen oases Mr. Swamikannu 
has, in his artiole under oonsideration, done tho same thing.) 


The dates which the author considers as corroborative although irregular are Nos. 680 


` 308, 584, 191 and“ 308. The first two are in themselves intrinsically irregular. He 


proposes to regularize each of these by a drastic change, namely, by supposing that whole 
words, not merely numbers, were erroneously engraved by mistake. No. 584 he regularixer 


` by altering three out of the nve details given, two of these being, like the last, changes'ol 


a 


entire words. No. 19i is in itself an imperfect date, the tithi not being given, and he 
regularises it by changing the number of the regna! year. in doing so he has not 


: observed that it might be held as correct for the given year of another king whose reign 


has been already well-established. No.’ 308 is not in itself 4 perfect date, but it-is quite 
regular for another reign. He rejects this last date in favour af one whioh he regularizes 
by changing the regnal year, but has made the mistake of declarmg that his date falis ‘in 


“the given solar month, whereas this is not the case 


Any impartial enquire: must, I' think, be now convinced that the exisienee of this. 
new king Jatavarman Sundara with accession in 1270-71 is not at present conclusively provod 
There may have been such a king, or may not. What we want is two dates, perfect 
themselves and found ‘regular when standing unaltered, corroborating one another, and 
corresponding with eo e per to A pn 1276; so that no arbitrary chanye of the 
stated regnal year could y connect them with the reign of the Jafévarman Sundara 
who ascended the throne i, that year. At peon we have only two days offered to: 
by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai pribor to August 1276, os. 680 and 808, and each of 
imperfect. H.two such perfectdates can be found t several of the pran ones may 
certainly be held as corroborative; but standing by themselves alone the evidence these 


offer is insufficient 
3 (Fo be continued ) 


1 
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“Utara Ashicha ' would be correct by the systems of Garga and the Brdkma Siddhdnta, but 1 
"believe that these wore not in use. 
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AGNISKANDHA AND THE FOURTH ROOK EDICT OF ASOKA. 
BY PROFESSOR 8. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 


IN a series of interesting notes which Mr. F. W. Thomas is contributing to the pages 
67 the Journal of the Boyal Asistio Society, this word in the second sentence of the fourth 
Bock-Ediot of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka occurs as number 6 on pages 394 and 395 of 1914. 
Examining the views of Senart, Bühler and Prof, Hultzsoch, Mr. Thomas gives it as his 
rendering of A&oka's Aggikhawda that it means nothing olse than bon-fire, 

This rendering may be accepted ss correct in a general sense ; but it is capable, I think, 
o. & more partioular interpretation as a peculiar kind of bon-flre. There is & kind of 
bon-fire which is of peculiar appropriateness to festivities of a holy character, In temples 
ir. South India there is & partioular ‘festival of lights’ celebrated on the full moon of the 
month of Kårtika (Solar), Thisis common with a difference of a day to both Siva and 
Vishņu temples alike. A tree trunk, usually cocoanut or palmyra &ooording to locality, 
ix planted in the ground decorated artificially with buntings and festoons, more or lees 
ei&borately according to the means. Tho shape given to it is generally that of a car. As 
scon as the lamps in the temple, often many thousands in large temples, are lighted after 
it is dark, this tree is sct on fire, This is called in Tamil Sokkappanai, in popular parlance 
Sokkappünai, This is composed of two Tamil words Nokka the adjective and panai. 
‘Tae first may be rendered either pretty or decorated. and the latter palmyra. This festival 
iz celebrated in commemoration of the victory of Vishnu Tyivikrama over the Emperor 
Bali, whom the former sent inte the nether world, having taken up the earth and heaven in 
to of the “ threo feot of earth granted to him." 

It seoms to me that Asoka’s Aggikbarhda is exactly the Tamil Bokkappanal, 

There are references in the Tamil olassios to pelmyra tiunks having been made use of 
fcr beacon-lights in parts. A tall tree trunk was planted with a big lamp of fresh clay on 
top. Such a one is referred to in the Pajtaiappélai in reference to the city of Puhár at the 
routh of Kavery River. A similar hig lamp but without the palmyra trunk is lighted on 
tho KArlika day on the top of the hill at Tiruvannámalai, which I am told is seen for many 
miles around. i 

If the third oentury analogue of this palmyra lamp (and this seems only too likelv 
bafore Asoka got into the habit of planting pillars which eventually developed into the 
devajasiambhas or flag staffs of modern times) be what Asoka refers to by the term 
Agpikhatdha, which the Shahbargarhi version makes J yótiskandAa, what then is the mean- 
ing of the second sentenoe of the fourth Rock Ediot 1 

Taking the Girnár version of the Edict as the standard for the purpose, the first three 
sentences make the statements that for oenturies ill-treatment of God's creatures, want of 
affection towards relations and want of affectionate reverence towards Brahmanas and 
Bramanas have been the order of things. With ths adoption of the dharma by Afoks all 
this gave way to a better order of things ; the beat of this great ruler's drums is lo! really 
tfe sound of the dharma; the sights to be seen under this ruler are the sights of cars, 
ebpbants, fire-trees and such other holy sights; in consequence of these the evil practices 
of the people have given place good to such a degree as was never before witnessed. This 
seams to be the logical order of the ideas. The particle ako (what wonder?) in itself 
ocntains a predicate. The beat of drums calling a war muster is only & oall to assemble for 
the celebration of a holy festival. The viména, elephants, fire-trees and other divine forms 
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are what would be seen in place of the war-chariots, fighting-elephante, fire-trees and other 
death-dealing implements of war. 

Vimána, in ita origin, implies an old-world Zeppelin; but processional cars are wv 
called from & fancied similarity of form, these being always constructed on the pattern of 
the flying-cars of the gods. Henoe the name vimina for the tower of the inner-shrinos or 
the sanota of temples. These took the place of war-chariote. 

Hasti (elephants) are in the one case merely processional and in the other fighting. 

Agniskandha (fire-trees) the festival-trees desoribed above in the one case and combus- 
tible material prepared and ready to be lighted and thrown at an enemy or into hiv 

.camp &¢,, in the other 

Divyâni ríipási (forms of gods) are holy sights as opposed to the terrible sights of 
fighting-men and war 

Acoording to the nature of the deity in particular temples and on particular.oocasions, 
all the paraphernalia indicated by these terms are to be seen in festival processions in the 
larger temples of South India to-day. That these were exactly the features of festivals 
in the early centuries of the Ohristian era is in evidence in the twin Tamil oclassios the 
Bilpddhkéram and Maessmékhalas, in both of which is given a rather elaborate description 
of a festival to Indra. This is a festival lasting for 28 days in all, and seems the one indi- 
cated in the Raghuvasia of Külidása in the Sloka 

Puruhita-dkvajasy-aiva. tasy-nnayana-paakiayahk || Nav-dbhyutthana-dariinys nananduh 
eapraják prajah || 

(Canto. IV. álôka 8 ) 
i His ( Raghu’s ) subjects with their children were delighted at the aooomiou of the new 
monarch as people looking with upturned eyes at Indra's flag do 

The actual form of the dhvaja (flag) described in the Hoka may expiain the partioular 
mention of elephants in the edict i 

Gajákáras& chatusiadhbhak pxradvéri pratishthitam || paurdh kurvanis jaradi Purwhita- 
mahôtsavam || l 

This is the flag which had the figure of Airévata (Indra’s white elephant)! painted on 

-itand was kept in the temple of Kalpataru (the tree that gave whatever was wished for) 
that was hoisted at the beginning of the festival. , The festival to Indra was announced to 
the people by beat of drum taken from the shrine dedicated to Vajra, Indra’s thunderbolt. 

beginning and end of the festival wera, announced to the elephant iteeM at the 
shrine of Air&vate (the elephant of Indra). This intimation is understood to bein token of. 
a request to bring Indra from his heaven? The drum whas mounted on the back of an 
elephant which carried it round the town announcing tHe festival and enjoining upon the- 
inhabitants to do what had to be done by way of decoration. The whole town was to be in 
festive trim. Houses of assembly and halls of learning had to be suitably equipped, each in 
ite way for the oocasion. Temples beginning with that of the three-eyed Siva to- that of 
the guardian deity of the market-place nad to put on festival array, What is pertinent 
in all this to the question in hand’ is that this elephant carrying the big-dram itself was 


&ooompenied by ‘warriors with bright swords, cars, horses and elephants,’ the four 
proverbial elementa of an army 


1 T$ must be noted that the white elephant is in a way sacred to the Buddha also. 
3 Sileppadhitérom, Bk, V., pp. 141-148. 
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Olirucds maravarum térumácwm 
Kalirwh sildarakkan muratiyambi 
(Harwékhala I, pp. 68-69) 

On the 28 days that this festival was in progress at Puhár at the mouth of the 
Kavery not only was it that Indra came down from heaven to preside at the festival, but 
all the dévas in attendance on him also descended to earth, leaving the svarga empty of its 
pecple. : 

“Tivakachchanh seydarunaand| 

Ayirangaacéa rannódángu] 
i Nålvêrudêvaru nalatahu firappir 

Páleéérw dévarumppadippadaridw 

Mannan  Karikál valavaringiyanál 

Inaahar péipa toriyalbinadáhi 

Possahor varidéppéduvareabady 

Tonnilaiywrarkdér iuàiporu]édalin " 

(Mammékhalas I, 86-43) 

On the occasion of propitiation of the thousand-eyed Indre for the benefit of this 
land, along with Indra will descend into the city of Puhar the four different orders and 
the various olasses of dévas as woll leaving the heaven of Indra (Amarávati) empty 
of the dévas just as this city was when the illustrious Karikals left it. 

This passage contains the idea embodied in the divyéns ripém of the edict. These 
dévas in-their various degree will find more or leas adequate representation in the festive 
paraphernalia of temples and festivals. From this it will be clear that the dévyiné ripam 
need be neither more nor less divine than the other items specified. The passage of the 
edict under discussion oan then be rendered thus 

“But now, in consequence of the adoptión of the dharma (law of morality) by 
Devenainpriya Priyadarsin, the sound ofthe drum is, lo! but the sound of the dharma 
the spectacle presented to the people, processional cars, elephants, bon-fires and others, 
the representations of the dévas: 

That is, the drum that sounds is no more the war-drum, and the spectacle presented 
js no more the merciless destruction of God's creatures both in war and in the chase. As 
a consequence of this change in the conduct of the king, the subjects reverse their 
previous evil practices to the opposite good one in accordance with the proverbial 
Yat Raja tatá prajéh (as the king so the people). This is what exactly is stated in the 
sentence following. In the edict :—Ydris6, dc. 

The following two versse which Mallin&tha quotes in his comment on the verse 8 of 
Canto IV of the Raghuvakia would go to indicate that the festival to Indra is an old 
institution; and the way in whish the two Buddhistio Tamil works treat of this would 
indi»ate that this was a cosmopolitan festival in which every one joined. 

Evam yak kuruié ydirdm Indrakélor-Yudhyphira 
Parjanyah kamavarsi syd tasya rdjyé na suhiayah | 

Yudhisthira, whoever in this manner takes Indra’s flay in procession, in his kingdom 
clouds will pour down, a8 much as is wished for, of rain Of this there is no doubt. i 

l Chaturasrash dhoajâkârmh rójadvór: pratishjhiam - 

Ákuh Sakra-dhajah nama paurcké sukhavaham. 
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What is quadrangular, in the form of a flag, fixed in front of the palace gate, that 
they call Indra’s flag; it bears on it the happiness of the inhabitants of the city; i 

The first is from the Bhavishytiarapurésa 

These explanations in regard to the nature of the festival, the allusion that, Kalidasa 
makes toit as though it were a thing familiar to all, the eclat with which the two Tamil 
posts describe it and the explanation that the 12th century A. D. Tamil commentary add 
the later Mallinaths are able to give of its details go to establish the popularity aa well 
as the long vogue of the festival It would not be surprising if this 10991, or something 
akin to it, had been in existence in Afoka’s time and if he himself had contributed to rid 
1k of any element of grosaness. Any way there is no mistaking the light that this festival 
to Indra throws upon the edict under consideration. If this should in the least contribute 
towards the elucidation of the particular sentence in the edict, the Tamil poeta deserve to 
be gratefully studied. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOD OF MADURA. H 
BY V. VENKATACHALLAM IYER, NHLLORE. " 
(Continued from Vol. XLII, pags 78.) 4 

V. 

Is the reign of this monarch, Ugra-Pándya, it came to pass that for a second time the land 
suffered from famine and scarcity. On this occasion Indra was not to blame, for, the wart 
of rain resulted from a certain collocation of the planets. ‘Fhe king appealed to his father 
the god in the temple, for relief from the distress. But he appealed in vain. For, the god 
confessed himself powerless to control , much lese to vary, the eternal and immutable laws of 
Planetary motions. He told the prince, however, that there was an abundance of treasure 
stowed away in some recesses of Mount Meru ; that the prince might take it if he could, and 
by largeeses out of it alleviate the sufferings of his subjects "m 

The king made up his mind to venture on the enterprise. He left Madura and steadily 
marched northwards. He passed through the Dekhan. Ho went up to Benares, where lie 
bathed in the Ganges. He proceeded further north, crossed the Himalayas and passed 
through the several varshas or distriote, which lay between the abode of snow and llAvyita- 
varsha, in the centre of which Mount Meru towered his height. By foroed marches, the 
King came to close quarters with the mountain. l E 

The campaign was begun in earnest. Aftsr some progress made, the mountain-god was 
summoned to sudienoe. He, however, proved refraotory in the first instanoe The Pandya 
was exasperated. He discharged the rendu or bali against the haughty orown of the moun- 
tain. This, the reader will recollect, was the third of the divine weapons which the king qs 
orown- had received from his father, the god. The mountain was shaken to its founda 
tions. The divinity of the mountain-god could not withstand the attack. He came down 
humbly. -He appeared before the Pandya with four heads, eight hands and a white umbrella 
‘in one of his hands. He wished to know all that was wanted of him. 

The king badly wanted the treasure of which the mountain-god kept charge. This was 
readily yielded up. The Pandya'took as uoh as he oared to have The mountain-god was 
now free to air his height as before. The king returned to Madura, with all possible expedi- 
tion. Tha people were relieved and comforted and, when the year came round, rains fall 
with tropical eopiousnees 

After a long and prosperous rule, Ugra-Pindya passed away and became unified with 
his father , the god of the temple है a 
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[Mount Meru is the central conical mountain of Hindu mythology. In the Hindu 
wysiom it has replaced the central cogmio tree of earlier mythic conception. It is fairly deve- 
leped in other systems also. Ideas once in vogue are never allowed to die out in the East. 
Thus we find that the notion of the coamic troe exists in the Purdnas side by side with that of 
tae coamie mountain. This tree has paseed in the Purdsas into the akshaya-vaja, later, 
incalised at Gaya in Hindustan. It answers to the Ygg-drasil of Norse legend. The Sun, the 
Koon and the stars revolve ronnd this central mountain. They have their roosting- plazes 
i1 ite caverns. The Sun and the Moon emerge for their daily rounds from opposite siles 
cf Meru. The sendu thrown by the Págdya at the top of Meru is the burning globe of the 
fun, as stated already. The white umbrella with which the mountain-god showed himself 
to the king ia a cognisance of the Sun-god. It is the epitome of the Sun-lit firmament, the 
umbrella-shaped overhanging canopy. The four heads of the mountain are the four heads of 
the 8un,,.... the four Equinoctial and Solstitiel positions. The eight arms of the 
mountain-god are the eight cardinal pointe The central mountain, as localised in 
Zoroastrian appropriation, answers to Mount Elburz, which has supplied much of the detail of 
tne desaription of Meru in Pur&nic orography.] 
VL 

Ugra-Paigdysa left ason Vira-Pindya who succeeded his father on the throne. 

The Brahmans of old learnt the Vedas by rote from oral tradition, without caring to 
inform themselves of the meaning of what they repeated, much as they do at the present 
day. In the forest of Naimisharagya dwelt two Rishis, Kagva and Garga, who felt a great 
desire to learn the meaning of the Vedas. They found no one‘in that part of the continent 
competent to enlighten them. They happened to come aorogs'a wandering Brahman 
hermit, a great devotee of Biva, who gave them to understand that the true meaning of Védio 
lore could be expounded only by Dakshigamáürti, a god who had his seat at. Madura, to 
suth of the big temple. He added that this god could nob be propitiated extept by a 
-coure of prayer, penance and austerities. The Rishis accordingly went through this course 
and all three of them set out for Madura. ] 

They reached the place in due time. The god condescended to appear to them in the 
guise of a Brahman Seer, at his sent under a tree known in the vernacular as kullfiamoram. 

The Seer said to the pilgrims that, if they wished to hear him oxpound the Vedas, they 
-must go with him to the great temple, for he would do no lecturing except under the 
Presidency of thé god there. Thither, accordingly, they all repaired, and tho Seer proceeded 
with his exposition. The sum and substance of the Vedas was, as expounded by him, no 
more than the manifestation of Biva in diverse forms of knowledge of a more or less 
esoteric character 

When the exposition was finished, the god Dakshinamidr disappeared having become 
oae with the presiding god there 

This event oocurred in the reign of Vira-Pandya. 

[The substance of the exposition as outlined in the Purdss betrays the ignorance-on the 
part of the Baiva-siddhAntins of the contente of the Vedas, which really exhibit nothing to 
the purpose. The Seiva-siddhAntins appear to have held, in common with the bulk of the 
casses, erroneous notions of the matter which is to be found in the Vedas. The exposition of 
Vedio lore as ascribed to the god Dakshinamfrti contains in outline all the creed and dogma 
07 the Saiva-siddhénia, The attempt to represent the creed of the siddkfnia as the sum and 
substance of Vedic teaching was to claim for it the game divine sanction of revelation 
as also the same sanctity, Daksmyamarti is a form of Siva. He is the Dioteean Jupiter 
and the ballálamaram is the sacred Cretan ficus.] 
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Vo. 

In the period when Abhisheke-Paindys ruled, the gods Indra and Varupa (Poseidon) 
had a disputation about the relative merite of some of the greater gods. Indra informed 
Poseidon that the god of Madura was the greatest among the divinities, and that his worship 
sincerely and devoutly performed secured to the votary all thathe wished for, Poseidon 
had long been afflicted with a colic. It had defied the healing art of Aesculapius and the 
remedial efforts of Eshmün. He wished to know if the god of Madura could cure him of 
this organic trouble. Indra assured him that the god could certainly do it. Poseidon took 
it into his head to claim the notice, or test the prowess, of the god of Madura by doing somo- 
thing out of the way. He raised a storm a$ sea, and sent the waters inland to submerge 
the country up to and beyond Madura, The king of the land at once proceeded to the temple 
and prayed to the god to aver’ the catastrophe. The god ef Madura had four clouds nestling 
in his hair-tufts. He commanded them to go out and drink up the whole flood. They did 
80, and Poseidon had to go back beaten. 

He was, however, not minded to take a defeat with anything like composure. As the 
lord of the waters he had seven giant clouds under his command. He sent them abroad with 
orders to drink up the waters of all the seven oceans and discharge the same in persistent 
rain on the town of Madura, so that all the buildings, the temple included, should be levelled 
down to their foundations. The clouds obeyed. The gates of the firmament were opened 
and the rains fell in torrents and incessantly, with hail-stones of the size of pumpkins. It 
was impossible to live in this state of things. It looked as if the deluge had fairly started. 
The king prayed to the god of Madura to save him, his people and his country from the 
cataclysm. 

The god sent out his four clouds to spread themselves over the city like an umbrella 
and prevent the rain from descending into Madura. The ruse succeeded. No one could pay 
where all the rain went. but not a drop descended on the city. Poseidon, this time, was willing 
- to admit himself beaten. He acknowledged to himself the undoubted superiority of the loca? 
god. It behoved him to mako amends. He went into the city and walked the way bare- 
footed to the temple. When he had proceeded no farther than the tank of the golden lotus 
flowers, ho understood that his colic left him, he hoped . . . for ever. He was surprised 
at the marvel. He repaired to tho temple. He rendered homage to the god and addressed 
a fervent prayer begging for forgiveness of his treepasses. The All-meroiful admitted him to- 
grace. Poseidon, before he left, made a presentation of a pearl-neckiace for the service 
the god of Madura. 

[It was pointed out in the first course of these sketches that there is reason to believe 
that the earliest capital of these Dravidian tribes was placed somewhere on the coast and 
that seismic disasters coupled perhaps with political and administrative exigencies sug- 
gested the shifting of the capital farther inland. The persistent tradition, repeated in 
thig tale, of an inundation by the waters of the sea, is otherwise unintelligible, and it is 
impossible to associate any such disaster with the present location of Madura. The name 
Abhisheka-Pandya, of the king 18 suggestive. He was probably the first to be anointed and 
crowned and to assume the insignia of royalty. ] 


VIII. 
Thiruppuvanam was a place of Siva worship in Págdyan&d. Everything there was 


regarded ns only a form of Biva. In that place dwelt a courtesan, young and bemutiful 
.. the fairest of her sex and age. She was sincerely devoted to the worship of Riva. she 
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danced frequently in the temple and added an intense devotion to the bond of duty. She 
spent all she acquired in the way of her calling on religious charities, in the name of the great 
god. She felt drawn irresistibly towards the god. She conceived a passion for him. She 
developed a strong desire to set up in the temple a molten fmage in gold of the god she so- 
dearly loved. But she had not the means. How should her desire... . the one sacred. 
purpose of an otherwise undesirable life . . . . come to be accomplished 1 

The god took pity on her. One day he appeared to her in the form of an ascetic, and 
raid to her :—“ My child, put-everything metallic, brass, copper, iron, into the melting-pot 
~vhatever you oan lay your hands on, and you shall find it al) turned into gold.” 

After giving this direction, the ascetic disappeared. The old nurse scoffed at the ides. 
The neighbourhood derided. But the woman ‘mew better, for was it not the god that con- 
descended to appear unto her to deliver his message in person ? She had faith in the ascetic. 
end in his recipe. That night she went to work in obedience to the precept she had re- 
ceived. On the morrow she was in raptures when she rose to find that the alehemy was 
guccessful and a liquefied mass of shining gold formed the contents of the pot. 

The image was cast. It was so handsome and so like the god that the poor girl lost her- 
Leart or her wite and was tempted to kiss the Xoanon on both the cheeks. The warmth of the 
csoulation left indentations on the metal. The god, however, does not appear to have resent- 
ed the liberty. But the sequel is dull and uninteresting. For we are not told that her 
Cevotion met with a good fortuno similar to that which attended the efforts of Pygmalion at 
Paphos with his statue of Venus, the account of which has becn rendered for English readers 
by Dryden’s muse 

The image was duly installed in the temple. But it has changed with the times and has. 
since assumed a form more appropriate £o the sinful iron age. 

IX. 

During the reign of Kulottuiga-Pandya, a stranger to the district, who was hard-pressed 
fer a living, went to settle at Madura. He was a skilled swordsman. He taught pupils to 
make a living. He was a married man, and his spouses were sincere devotees of Siva. 
Among his pupils, one Siddhan qualified as the best. In due time, Siddhan opened a rival 
s«hool He was wickedly disposed and harboured envy against his old teacher. He 
cast about for means to damage the reputation of his former gure and went so far as to 
tempt the virtue of the gwrw's wife. She was a very chaste woman, and was known and 
honoured as suoh in the neighbourhood, though she was poor and humble. The advances 
o? Siddhan were repudiated with scorn, but his attentions proved intolerable. She hoped 
that the man would behave better, and intended that her husband should not be made aware 
o: it, aa she feared that heavy retribution would be meted out to the erring man. She had 
great faith in her own courage, and she believed she had a friend in the last resort in the god 
whom she adored. She was ultimately obliged to appeal to this friend. Her prayer was 
heard. The god came down in the assumed form of her husband. Ho called out Siddhan 
tc a duel. They fought with swords. In the end the miscreant, Siddhan, was vanquished, 
and the disguised god cut him to pieces limb by limb. This done, he disappeared. The 
or-lookers were lost in wonderment. They believed it was the old gurw. Later, however 
tbey-met him and found him quite innocent of all that had happened. On comparing notes 
they discovered that it could have been no other than the god of Madura who had oon- 
descended to champion the cause of the wronged woman ; 
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[This fable pute one in mind of the ill-advised contest of Marsyas with Apollo, which 
ended so fatally for the finder of Athena's flute. At the end of the contest, Marsyas was 
flayed alive by Apollo. The mutilation of Siddhan’s body is evidently an Egyptian toueh.1 

x 

Varaguya-Pindya unwittingly caused a case of manslaughter. On one occasion, 
roturning from the chase, he let his horse go at full gallop in the dark. A Brahman youth 
happened to lie sleeping in the wilderness at the foot of a tree. How he came to be there and 
to make that place his dormitory has not been explained. The horse lighted om his body, 
and continued his gallop. The king did not notice it, but the man died instantaneously. 
When this came to be known, the king was sorely grieved, and did hia best to make 
amends for it so far as money would go. But that would not go along way. To purge 
himeelf from the sin he spent much of his time in prayer and penance. He observed many 
fasts, made several largesees and went through diverse religious coremonios. But the 
Furies laid hold of him and the brahmahatyá tormented him. He appealed to his god— 
the god of Madura—for relief, who assured him that he would be rid of his trouble on a 
future day, when, in the pursuit of his hereditary foe, the Chola, he should enter Thiruvidai- 
maruthur and worship the god in the temple there. The speciality of the god there was 
that he worshipped himself. Thiruvidaimiaruthur is a celebrated place of Siva worship in 
the Tanjore district. What had been foretold came to pase in due course of time. The 
Pandya onterod the temple through the eastern gate. As he went in, he felt that the Furies. 
left him. He duly worshipped the god in the temple. When the service was ended, the 
god vouchsafed to caution him against returning through the eastern gate; for, at the 
portals thore, the Furies were waiting for his return. The king profited by tho advice and 
peseed out at the wostern gate. He stayed some days at Thiruvidaimaruthur, spending his 
time in the worship of the god. He built tho great western tower and made other consider- 
able benafactions to the temple. He took leave of the god of Thiruvidaimaruthur and 
returned to Madura, where he at once reported himself to his own god. 

The deity was much pleased with the king’s devotion and wished to know what he could 
do for the PAgdyan. The latter submitted that he would esteem it as the greatest blessing 
of, his lifo if he were privileged to soo face to face the author of evolution Holding his Court 
in Sivalokai. The god was pleased to grant the boon. He commissioned his usher, the 
bull Nandi, to conjure up a vision of Siva-lokad for the benefit of the king and to show him all 
the wonderful sights of that world. Accordingly, all in a moment, tho whole of Niva-lokau 
was unfolded to the eyes of the wondering Pággyan. The ‘ Apis’ acted as his oicerone. 

Ho saw there groups of the blessed, drinking ambrosia and taking their ease in flowery 
arbours and in tho cool shades of nectar-dripping trees. He saw there rivers of gold and 
meadows of emerald. He saw the palaces of the several greaver and lesser gods : the mansions 
of the Dikp&las, the seats of Brahma, Vishgu and Rudra: and several other things not avail- 
able for mortal eyes to behold. Above all, he saw his chosen god enthronea in a central 
position with his partner by his side and waited on by all the gods, angels, Rishis and the 
hosts. Ho was almost entirely lost in bliss. It was too much for mortal nerves. -The bull 
perceived this and the vision disappeared. Varaguga-P&ndya found himself agnin in the 
templo sanctum in the presence of his god. 

[The temple at Thiruvidaimaruthur is the Inferum. It. is the seat of Osiris. The 
Pågdya who had sinned had to pass through this realm and atone for the manslanghter 
before he could be admitted to grace and the regions of light 
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The god in this temple worshipped himself, as, into the region of Hades, other gods 
and angels did not and ordinarily could not go 

The souls of mortals pass into the dominion of Hades only through the portals of death. 
‘They make their entry into that unknown region through the eastern gate. When the Sun 
inks below the horizon in the west, he makes his appearance as the rising Sun in the orient 
of the nether world. It is even so with the douls of the departed, whioh pass out through 
the weat and enter Hades through the eastern gate. Thither they are conducted by the 
Furies, which stand outside to prevent the egress of the sinners once they have gone inaide. 

The original notion about the experiences in Hades was uninfluenced by the virtue 
end vioe of the life lived here on the earth. “But this was manifestly unjust. In later ages 
6 conception grew up of separate compartments in Hades, one for the good and one for the bad 
A higher development was to separate the two groups entirely and place them in different 
Localities 

The blessed were sent to somo ialands in the regions of light, while the sinners were con 
signed to the lethal surroundings of the Inferum. Suoh was the belief of ancient nationali- 
ties. 

But it cannot be predicated of any one that he was ao pure and righteous that there was 
Lot some flaw or irregularity in his life-work ; nor that he was so bad that there was not some 
redeeming feature in all that he did or suffered. °. s 

While the former could not escape some tribulation or discipline in purgatory, the latter 
is not consigned to eternal perdition. The former, therefore, has to pass through Hades 
for expiation before he is qualified for admittance into the ‘ isles of the blessed.’ 

The Pågdyan had to satisfy the law and had to pass through the temple of Thiruvidai- 
maruthur before the grace descended on him and he was privileged to behold (in the vision) 
Lis admission into Siva-lokas, The god of Madura, as his name suggests is the god of 
ght, and he of Thirnvidaimaruthur presided over Hades.] 


XL 


In the period when Kirttbhishana-PAndya ruled over the kingdom, the deluge super 
vened. The Tamil districts, Pandynfd inoluded, were submerged. All living creatures 
vere wiped out. After the waters were drained baok into the ocean or sunk, into the earth, 
the races were again re-created. 

Vamsasekhara-PAndys waa the first monarch of the new oreation. 

The deluge had obliterated all traces of the boundaties of the city. The king was not 
sblo to discover the marks on the line ot which the new walls to be raised were to be carried. 
He prayed to the god of Madura, who directed a serpent which was always wound up 
round his wiist to go down and delineate the boundaries 

The serpent wriggled out and proceeded eastwards, until he reached a certain point, 
where he stationed himself. He then elongated his tail to an enormous-degree and carried 
is in a sort of oirole round the old line of the oity walls. When the delineation was completed, 
he got the tip of his tail into his mouth.- The new walls were raised on this perimeter. 

[This deluge was a local appropriation, something like Deucalion's. The alignment 
of the city’s limite by the agency of the serpent is an adaptation of the symboliam of the 
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serpent as associated with the Thoth of Egypt and Phoenicia. -In Dean Stanley Faber’s 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry (1794 A. D.) we find the following :—“ The Egyptians symbolised 
the world by a oirole and placed in the centre of it a hawk-headed snake, denoting the world 
by the cirole and by the snake the Agathodemon. Eusebius says that Taub (Thoth) was 
the reputed inventor of sorpent-worehip. Hence the hieroglyphic of the serpent and the egg 
was probably asoribed to him. This hieroglyphic looked very much like the Greek 6. It is 
probable that the form of the Greek letter 8 was borrowed from this hieroglyphic : that the 
name of the letter itself as well as the name of the corresponding Hebrew or Phoenician. 
letter ‘ Toth ’ is but a variation of Thoth or Taut.” 

The egg symbolised the universe and the serpent (the creator or demiurge) wound him- 
self round it 

The symbol of-the egg enfolded by the serpent was understood by the Phoenicians 
(Sanchoniatho in Cory’s Fragments) as the union of Chaos and Ether. This union 
resulted in the creation of all things. 

Thoth was the inventor of all handicrafts. He was the divine architect and presided 
over the construction of cities and towns. Any one who looks at the Hebrew alphabetic 
character Toth will be satisfied that it is an exact graphio representation of the figure 
described by the Madura serpent 

The claim may be extravagant but the intendment is clear that Madura is the universe 
in epitome and if is enfolded by the god in the form of his deputy the serpent. 

Two of the thousand names of the great goddess in Sanskrit have to be explained with 
reference to this symbolism. ærer: magr They both mean the same thing, to wit, 
‘ She of the form of the letter ' q ‘Ta’, ‘She of the form of aq ' Theth '. The great mother 
in the serpent form entwines the mundane egg 

Is would not be possible to &o6ount for the idea underlying theee names by a reference 
to the form of the letter in N&gari or other local soript. It can only be explained satisfac 
torily by going back to the Teth of Hebrew and the ô of Greek. ] 


Xi. 

Onoe upon a time, the god Somasundara was pleased to discourse to the goddees on the 
import of the Vedas. The goddess as might be presumed, was absent-minded or inattentive. 
The god took offence. He pronounced a ourse that she should be born as the daughter of 
& fisherman. The goddess was sorely troubled and begged him to promise a speedy re- 
demption from this state of degradation. He granted that the curse would,be at an end 
when he should olaim her in her new birth as his wife 

The sons of the goddeas were naturally enraged at the treatment to which their mother 
was subjected. Siddhi-Vin&yaka, thinking that the Vedas were to blame, made a bundle of 
the cadjans and threw them into the sea. The younger son, KumArs rushed in and pulled 
out & cadjan book from the hands of the god—that from which he had been expounding to 
the goddeas—and threw it after the bundle removed by Vin&yaka 

The god was irate and wished to ourse his first-born son, Siddhi-Vindyaks. But he 
restrained himself, as he knew very well that any curse pronounced on this god would redound. 
on the one who uttered it Nm 

(To be continued. / 
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KOLLIPAKA. 
BY LEWIS RIOR, QALE. 


A PLACE of this name, and one evidently of some importance, is mentioned in insorip- 

tions, chiefly in connexion with the wars of the Chólas against the Western Chá- 
lukyas in the 12th century. But, so far as I am aware, it has not hitherto been identi- 
fiad. 

A record at the Tanjore temple, of the 6th year of Råjêndra Chôla (1018 A. D.), says 
tat he conquered Kollippükkai, whose walls were surrounded by Bulli trees or bushes 
(शा, ii, 90). A similar statement is made in & record at Nandigunda, in the Nanjangüd 
t£luq of Mysore (EO, iii, Nj 184), whose date is the Baka year 948 (1021 A. D.). In this 
the name is Kollip&ke. Is occurs again in a record at Tagi MAlingi, in the Tirumakügal 
Nersipur t&luq of Mysore (EO, iii, TN 84), of the same king’s 10th year. This being in 
Tamil, the place is again called Kollippákkai Yet another, of his 12th year, on the Tiru- 
malai hill in North 37000 (SIT, i, 95) repeats the same. In a revised version (EI, ix, 288) 

e phrase ‘surrounded with wiji trees’ is rendered ‘surrounded with brushwood’ 
Ir support of this, the Dictionnaire Tamoul-Frangais is quoted, which gives for Bulls a 
maaning—‘ broutilles, mens bois seo pour brûler, and it is suggested that this was perhaps 
done by the besieging Chéla army when setting fire to the city. But there is no mention 
of its being burnt until more than 20 years later. 

The next mention of the place is in a Hala Kannada record at Bhairanmayti, in the 
Bijapur District of Bombay (EI, iii, 280). It states that in the Saka year 955 (1083-4 
A. D.) the Western Ob&lukya king Jagadékamalla (Jayasimhs II) was reigning Kollipákeya 
bidino], in the camp or residence of Kolliphke, Somewhat later, a record of 1045 at 
Belgümi, in the ShikArpur t&luq of Mysore (EO, vii, Sk 328), of the time of the Western 
CEAlukya king Trailékyamalla (Sám&s$vara I), gives to & governor under him the 
titlee—' guardian of Kollipáke ’(Kollipdkeya bévom) ss well as ‘door of the south 
region’ (dakshiaa-disd-Lovdjam). The latter would seem more appropriate to the 
place. 
We then come to Tamil records of 1046 A. D. at Gengaváürapel]li, in the Dévanhalli tàtuq 
of Mysore (EO, ix, Dv 75), and at Manimaügalam, in the Conjeeveram t&luq of Madras 
(RII, iii, 51), of the time of the Chóls king RAjAdhirsjs, He, in & war against Ahavamalla 
(the Western Ohálukya Séméévara I), is sald to have caused Kollipp&kkai of the enemies 
to be consumed by fire. 

Then follows a Telugu record at Chebrolu, in the Bápaile talug of Kistne District 
(EL, vi, 298). It is of the Baka year 1049 (1127 A. D.), the 9th year of Vikrama Chila 
A feudatory of his, named Nambaya, is styled ‘lord of the city of Kollip&áka' and 
waa governor of the Six Thousand country on the southern bank of the Krishnavenn& 
river. 
The isst mention is found in copper plates at the British Museum, obtained by Sir 
Welter Elliot in the Chingleput t&lug of Madras (EI, iv, 1). They are of the time of the 
Vijayanagar king Sed&£ive Rays, and are dated in the Baka year 1478 (1566 A. D.). They 
are composed in Sanskrit, and record a grant of 81 villages, made at the request of Raima 
Rijs, the ruler of the Karnita kingdom, on behalf of a prince named Kopdarija, to a great 
sage RAm&nuje for the worship of the god Vishgu and the support of his devotees. 
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A good portion of the plates is occupied with details of the villages, and among these 
is named Kolp&ka, described as grémam praiiam cha manthoram, famous and besu- 
tiful. 

Until now I had been dispused, merely on hearsay, to identify it with Ujjini, on the 
Mysore-Bellary border, one of the five simAdsanas of the Lingfyata. ButI had not been 
able to visit the place to verify this. The question, however, seems at last to have arrived 
at a solution in a recent issue of the Times of India newspaper (14th April). Special 
interest attaches to an account given in it of a visit to what is called ‘Kolipak—the 
Benares of the South’, and there seems little doubt that it must be the place referred 
to in the foregoing records. It is said to be a fairly big village, situated ‘about 
4 miles to the north-west of Aler, & station on the Bezwada line of the N. G. 8. 
Railway, and 42 miles from Secunderabad, in the Jâgir of Nawab Bebhram-ud-Daulah 
Bahád£r.' 

An ancient Jain temple there of the Svétambaras has lately been restored with liberal 
expenditure by Mr. Heerachand Poonamohand, an enterprising and wealthy Jaina Sowoar 
of Secunderabad. The temple is said to have been founded in the 7th century bya ‘Rijs 
Shankar of the Chálukya dynasty.’ A number of stone alabs, bearing fragmentary insorip- 
tions in Sanskrit characters, were unearthed during the reconstruction. They are said to be 
not earlier than the 14th century, and to relate to former restorations of the temple 
"They have now been built into the walls 


To the south-west, across a narrow channel of water, is a largo Biva temple of Sémés- . 
vara, where also there are inscriptions, from which it is estimated to be about a thousand 
years old. South-east, inside the village, is a Vishnu temple of Vira Nár&yanasvümi. ‘The 
people believe it to have once been a Baiva temple, but it has been Vaishnava since at 
least the 11th century, as is evident from a stone inscription found within of the ChAluky 
king Vikram&ditys VI. Passing on eastward, a small Hanuman shrine is met with, and on 
the bank of the dried up stream is a fluted monolith column with a square base inscribed 
having in relief at the bottom the figure of a ‘Jina with chawri-beerers! Various shrines 
are scattered about, mostly Saiva, One, which is resorted to by the tailors, has behind 
the linga & stone statuette of a bearded person with high dress. This image has, carved 

Last is a solitary column on the mound in the tank, about 25 feet high, with a long 
inscription on the four sides of its square base. One side is hopelessly abraded : those that 
are legible indicate that it was & Mrti-stambha erected in 1125 A. D. by Séméévara-Dava, 
son of the reigning sovereign, the illustrious Vikramfditya of the ChAlukys dynasty. 
Kollipåka is said in it to be & réjadhéné or capital, and was probably the reaidence 
of the heir apparent. During four generations of the Chalukya kings of Kalyüpa it 
seems to have retained its importance, and in the láth century formed part of 
the kingdom of Pratépe Rudra, the most illustrious of the KAkstiys sovereigns of 
Warangal. 

The place is about midway between the old capitals Warangal and Golkonga, and 1 
think enough evidence has been collected to show that it is of special historical interest. 
It is to be hoped that an effort will be made in the Archeological Department: to obtain 


trustworthy copies of the various inscriptions said to exist there, which seem caloulated to 
throw Hght on many obscure points. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKACHALLA. 
BY B. KUMAR, M.R.A.8., CALOUTTA. 

In the issue for November, 1918, of this Journal, Mr. RAmaprasid Chanda has oontri- 
puted a note on the Age of Sri-Harska, in which among other things, he has tried to prove 
that the king Aéokavalls (sic, for Afokaoalls) of Bap&dalakeha cannot be placed at an earlier 
date than the latter Lelf of the thirteenth century. So that, assuming the approximate 
date of the fall of Lakghmanasena, as he understands the expression Lakrhmarasenasydiiia 
rájya to mean, to be 1200 A.D., he concludes that the two records of Afokavalla (sic) 
dated 51 and 74 in the attia-rdjya era of Lakyhmanasena, are to be assigned to 1251 and 1274 
A.D. respectively. This conclusion turns upon the date of Lekghmayasens, Mr. Chanda as- 
rumes that the records are dated 51 and 74 years respectively after the fall of Lakghmanasena, 
&. ¢., the initial year of this era wea the year of his fall. I have already tried to point out the 
faot that an inauspicious event had never been commemorated by the institution of an era.? 

By a comparison of the almanacs and the copper plate-grant of Sivasimha of Mithila, 
General Cunningham came to the conclusion, though not an accurate one, that the initial 
year of Lakghmanasena’s era falls in the year 1106 A. D., and that these records being re- 
ferred to the above era would point to 1157 and 1180 respectively. The error in this caleul- 
ation was due to the fact that too much reliance was placed on data, which, owing to some 
unknown mistake in caloulation, did not actually agree with one another. General Cunnin- 
gham himself felt much diffidence in counting the result he thus arrived at as absolutely correct. 

Prof. Kielhorn in the 19th volume of this Journal has definitely ascertained from various 
data, which it would be needless to repeat here, that the initial year of -the era of Lakgh- 
manasons falls on 1119-1120 A. D 

Prof. Kielhorn has also referred to a passage in the Akbarnima of ’Abu’l-Fadl, to which 
his attention was drawn by Mr. Beveridge in the course of his preparing a translation of the 
work for the Bibliotheca Indica, which indisputably supports his views. I+ is this :— 

“ It is also apparent that within the imperial dominions diverse eras are followed by the 
people of India, For example, in Bengal, the era dates from the beginning of the reign of 
Lachman Sen, from which date till now 465 years have clapsed.’’2 

Now, if this statement be correct, and undoubtedly 'Abu'l-Fadl was well-informed 
about the current local date, the number of years mentioned in the passage in Lakshmata- 
scuvat, added to 1119-1120 would be 1584-1585 A. D., i.e., A. H. 992-998 roughly. This 
tekes us to the latter part of Akbar’s reign, the period during which this pert of the Akbar- 
nama was written 

Further ground is afforded by the next passage :— 

“In Gujrat and the Deooan the B&livahana (sic, for Baka) era prevails of which this 
is the 1500th year. Deduoting 465 from 1506 we get 1041, the approximate date in Baka 
ers of the accession of Lekshmanasena." 

This view is also further strengthened by the sentence occurring next to the one quoted 
above :— 

“In Malwa and Delhi, etc., the era of Bikramaj% (sic, for Vikramáditya) is ourrent, of 
which there have been now 1641 years.” 

Now, 1641 — 465=1176 in Vikrama Samvat corresponding to 1040-41 Baka year. So 
that, 1176-1177 V. S. would be equivalent to 1119-1120 A. D., the year of Lakshmarasena’s 


1 Ante. XLI, 186, - 2 Bev, Trans. (Bib. Ind.) IL 21-22. 
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-&00088ion to the throne of Bengal and the initial year of his era which after his death came 
to be designated as his atitarájya era 

There seams to be no difference whatever between the cxpressions Lakshmara-sashvat 
(i. e, Lakyhmagasena's era) and Labshmana-senasydit(aréjya era. The pirraniptia of 
the word aita in the compound atitarájya is rather significant. The word atfta is treated in 
this compound as unimportant, if not altogether meaningless, and has no syntactical 
relation with what follows the compound. The attention is generally arrested by the word 
réjya. We cannot interpret aifiardjya as meaning rájye atite sats. What would be apparent 
to one who is acquainted with Sanskrit is that it refers to the begiuning of a regnal perlod 
which has already come to an end. 

In course of time, as Prof. Kielhorn rightly observes, such phrases aa athordjya are apt to 
become meaningless, and probably it was already so, in the oase of LakshmanastnasyAitia- 
réjya, when the inscriptions in question were incised. Instances are not rare of the use of 
such meaningless and redundant phrases. In.Bendall’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Buddhist 
Manuscripts, p. 70, a manuscript is dated Srtmad-Vilraméditya-devop dd énam-atita-rajye 
sai 1503. One acquainted with the materials hitherto collected for a history of the Pals 
dominion in Bengal would be reminded of such atita-r4jya sakrals used in inscriptions and 
9010 71018 of manuscripts executed during the period 

Mr. Chanda refers to Dénasfégora as the landmark in the Sena chronology, snd bases 
hia theory on the date of composition of this work. He has brought forward aiso other 
literary evidences for substantiating the theory advocated by him. They include among 
others the Adbhéiastgara, which is said to have bean written by Vall&lasena. 

The manuscripte quoted above have already been examined in detail inthe J. A. 8. B., 
1018, pp. 274-276. The manuscripts quoted in support of the theory are only modern copies 
We are of opinion that the Danasigara and the Adbhwiasdgara, probably never formed parte 
of the original works of Vall&ülasena. Instances are not rare of works pomposed by unknown 
scholars and attributed to some luminaries in spheres other than literary. In the oase of 
these works, perhaps the name of a king no longer alive, who figured not altogether unwor- 
thily in the contemporary political history of the land, was perhaps put down as their author 
in order to ensure their popularity. "These manuscripts cannot also be supposed to have 
esoaped clever and ingenious interpolation by shrewd and unscrupulous-Brahmans. Val- 
l&lasena could not have spoken about himself as Nikhila-chakra-tilaka, or as Gawdendra- 
kwfliar-/fléna-stambha-váhur-makipatik. In attributing these works to Vall&lasena, probably 
the authors either out of carelessness did not antedate their works so as to make them syn- 
ohronous with the regnal period of Vallalasens, or had no exact idea of the Saka year which 
would come within the lifetime of the sovereign. Any way, their composition was certainly 
undertaken long after Vallglasens’s death, and at a period when people would not care much 
for the exact synohroni&m of events or the historicity of the achievements of an idealised 
sovereign, when & popular idol had already been removed from the real matter-of-fact world 
and historical acoounts about him had been giving way to legends. To return to our argu- 
ments, evidence based on modern copies of manusaripte only cannot be matched against 
the testimony of contemporary epigraphic records, and in the present case, this piece of 
literary evidence is not based on any reliable authority 

In the light of such facts ag enumerated above, Prof. Ki urn was probably right in 
not changing the dates of the day inscriptions of Agokavalla (sic) in his Lis of dated Ins- 
criptions pf Northern India. The conclusion drawn by Mr. Chanda that the era of Lakehmaua- 
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cena began with his fall in 1200 A. D. is rather untenable. In April, 1911; an inscription 
was discovered on the base of an image of the goddess Chandi at Dalbazar in the town of 
Dacos?, The inscription is dated year 3 in the Lakshmayasena era. In it, the absence of 
£uoh expressions as gata or atita definitely proves that the inscription was incised during 
the regnal period of Lakghmanasena, so that the era on which eo much has been discussed 
end 80 many wise and ingenious theories have been propounded was certainly initiated on 
the installation of Lakshmagasena. That Lakghmanasens came to the throne in 1119- 
1120 A. D. has been definitely proved by the corroboration of 'Abu'l-Fadl The use of 
the Lakghmana-samvat 74 in the inscription of Afokavalls (sic), also definitely shows that in 
the 74th year of the era, Gaya and the surrounding country were in poesesaion of the Benas 
cf Bengal. If the conclusion that Lakghmayasena came to the throne in 1119-1120 A. D. 
Le correct, then he could not have lived till 1200 A. D., which is regarded by Mr. Chanda 
as the approximate date of his fall. In the Madhsinagar copper plate grant (J. A. B. B. 
1909) it has been hinted that Lakghmanasena, when still a kuméra, led an expedition against 
tae Kalingas. This must have been when he had already attained his youth and was osp- 
able of leading an expeditionary force into & foreign land. So ihat, this was when he might 
ke assumed to be at least 20 years of age. Now, as be was called to the throne afterwards, 
is would not be altogether absurd to assume that he must have been at least 22 years of 
age when he was invested with the regnal authority. Then in 1200 A. D. Lakghmanasens 
s30uld have attained 22 ~- 81 — 103 years, which is almost a physioal impossibility and even 
against all supposition. 

Neither do we know of a second era instituted in 1200 A.D. in commemoration of the 
Turkish raid; and if nny were instituted, the death of Lakshmayasdna-taking place earlier, 
it would not be styled Lakshmanasenasylitiaréjya era. So the argument in favour of 
the inauguration of a new era in commemoration of the fall of Lakphmanasena in 1200 A. D. 
does not seem to be valid. Facts and reason equally point to the possibility of promul- 
gating an eraon the occasion of his accession, which took place when he has already 
astained his manhood in 1119-1120 A. D., and in absence of a second era we may safely 
balieve, at least in the present state of our knowledge of the materials for the history of 
Eengal, that the aiffar;yasaikvat of Lakghmanasena is the same as the Lak-hmana-sasvai. 

Next comes the Nirvàga year of 1819. Thisis a bit more complicated. There is a good 
dəal of difference in the opinions hitherto held with regard to the initial year of this era. 
Aooording to the ohronioles of Ceylon and Burma, the Nirvéna took place in 544 B. C. But 
referring to the accession of Asoka, which took place 218 years after the Nirvana, an error 
of 66 years would be apparent. In fact, in Northern India the true date of the Nirvana was 
last sight of at a very early period. Hieun-Thsang gives an account of wide divergence in 
the opinions held with regard to the initial year of this era, which ranged from 250 to 850 
E. C. Aooording to Fa-Hian it was in B. O. 770, or thereabout. Again, from the data of 
the Pwrátas, we see that Asoka came to the throne between 811-812 years after the Nirvana. 
With such wide disagreement in premises, there cannot be any definiteness in conclusion. 
Mr. Chanda, following Dr. Fleet (J. E. A. S., 1909, 1911 and 1912), concludes that an era 
starting from B. O. 544, an innovation of the Ceylon Buddhists of the 11th century, was 
adopted by the Burmese and imported in the inscription of Aéokavalla (sic). Well, the chance 
of such borrowing in the cage of the inscription of Purughottama, a ohief of Northern India 
{Eamâ country) is far too rare; and the more so, in the case of an innovated era of the 11th 
century which, perhaps, did not attain, so soon, such a wide popularity as would impart 
a ea ee a en a 


3 J. A. B. B. 1918, 200, 
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to the supposition of Dr. Fleet and Mr. Chanda even the appearance of plausibility. 
Dr. Bhagwániál Indrajit thought that the Pegu era of B. C. 688 was adopted in this inscrip- 
tion. This supposition would perhaps be nearor to the mark, butit isa singular instance of bor- 
rowing, and up till now no inscription has been found with a parallel instance of date bor- 
rowed from Burma or Pegu. The suggestion of Dr. Bhagwinlsl Irdrajt has been rejected 
by Dr. Fleet, who has launched another surmise which fails to carry conviction. To ue it 
appears that the Burmese era of B. C. 544 is as bad a supposition as the Pogu era of B. C. 638 

The conclusion of Dr. Fleet (J. R. A. 8., 1909) that thes must have been two Afoka- 
vallas (sic) reigning in Sapadalakgha in the latter half of the 12th century does not appear 
to be well-grounded. The inscription No. 1 dated the year 1818 of the Nirvana ora does not, 
he says, mention that its king “ Afokavalla’’ (sic) was a Buddhist. But it states that ^ Puru- 
shottama," a king of Kama (Kumaon) country, seeing that the religion of Buddha was in deea- 
dance, sought the help of two neighbouring kings, King Aéokacalla (read by Dr. Fleet and 
General Cunningham as Afokavalla) of the SapAdalakea (Savalakh) mountains and the King 
of the Chindas, and restored the religion to ite pure state. “If Afokacalla (Dr. Fleet’s 
Afokavalls) had not been a Buddhist, he would not have taken an interest in the religious work 
of Purughottama, and the latter oould not have sought his help in the work of “ restoration 
of the religion of Buddha to its purity.” Moreover, the.very mention of the name of A(ó- 
kachalla (Dr. Fleet's Afokavalla) in such an inscription and in such a record shows that he 
cannot be other than a Buddhist. 

The inscription No. 8 dated in the year 74 of the Lakshmapasena era, says Dr. Fleet, 
mention is made of Jinendra, which he understands to refer to Mahavira, the 24th Tir- 
thaikara. But referring to Makévyuipath one oan easily find that Jina is also an epithet 
ot Buddha, to whom it is very often applied in the Makdydna Suiras. But wo have further 
to add that the word is not Jinendra at all, Hevajra, but which is exclusively & Buddhist 
name. The passage reads as follows :— 

Hevajra-chara3-4ravinda-makaranda-madhukara-phalakéra, 

With regard to the inscription No. 4 from Gopeévara, Dr. Fleet has been misled by the 
mention of Riva and his trident, and conjectures that Afokavalls (sic) was a Baiva. But 
the bare mention of Biva and his trident does not warrant us at allin passing any decisive 
judgment on his religious belief and looating him in the niche of Saivism. A 12th-century 
Buddhist was not very partioular about the gods he worshipped, and chose them indiscri 
minately from the Buddhist and Hindu pantheons 

Finally the reading Afokavalla is certainly erroneous. The inscription dated the year 
1818 in the Nirv&ga era and the one dated the year 74 in the Lakskmana-saserai have Ako- 
kachalla, It is only in the other inscriptions, which have been very carelessly incised and are 
abounding in mistakes, that the name Afokavalla appears. We have every reason to reject 
the latter as unreliable and to adopt the form that appears in the inscriptions which are more 
neatly and carefully executed. In fact, in those inscriptions where the name Afokavalla 
, appears, practically very little difference exists betwoen v and ch. The question han already 
bev uisoussed and it is needless to repeat what haa been said elsewhere.® 

Un conclusion, we do not find any reason to change our views with regard to the initial 
poin» of the Lakshnara-sastai. We still hold that 1119-1120 A. D. was the initial year of 
the aru of Lakshmanasena, thet it was instituted on the occasion of his &ooession and that 
Laklphmanasenasydtitaréjya era is the same as Lak hmata-sasrat. Bo that, the two insorip- 
tions of Afokaohalla dated the year 51 and the year 74 of the Lakshmatasenasy édifiaréjya 
era should be placed in 1171 and 1194 A. D. respectively. This was some time after Lakeh- 
mayasens ceased to exist, but before the son of Bakhtiyar led his Turkish hordes into Bengal. 


+ Anis, X, 341. V- Anis, XLI, 185 o seqq. J. A. 8. B., (N. S.) IX p. 27 et segg. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA HOUSE. 
BY OC. R. KRISHNAMAOCHARLU. 


Ir is an interésting occupation to study the religious ereeds of this Royal House at 
the several periods of its rule. In the case of the Western monaroha, for example, those of 
England, France, Germany, eto., for a knowledge of their religious life we depend upon 
diaries, notes, court papers, eto. The writers of these were invariably influenced by their 
leanings towards or away from the monarchs to which they related. But in the case of the 
South-Indian monarchs, for building up a tolerably correct idea of their individual faiths 
we have very definite evidences in records written on stone and copper. The court- 
papers of the West, more often than not, caught a diplomatic strain, so much so that the 
vagueness of political records which is navural to such, throws a veil over the realities 
pontained in them. But in the case of almost all Hindu—rather Indian—kings, the 
inscriptions left by them in the several temples of their empires give us a vivid ploture of 
the material sought for. These inscriptione, dating so far back as the 3rd century ». o. 
“ive even to-day as the religious memoirs of these kings. The contents of such records, 
being facta as hard as the stone and metal on which they are written, are probably the 
most trustworthy evidence available for our purpose. The inscriptions «re, as it were, 
she declarations of these kings to their contemporaries and messages and ramembrancers 
70 posterity and time. ‘ 

What is it that an Inscription has to say regarding the religion of the past! The mere 
symbolic introduction, in the shape of & liaga and a seated or standing bull in front of it, 
zo ah insoription suggest to us the fact that the worship of Riva was in great favour with 
chose connected with the record. Bo too, a figure of the garuda bird, with the jankham and 
ahakram and the Vaishyava oasbo-mark (&érdAeapésdram), suggest to us thatthe worship of 
Vishnu was held strongly by those to whom this class of records relate. In some cases 
e have figures of Jin&oh&rya seated in the yógdsaw posture similarly out in the tops 
of inscribed slabs, in the spirit of invocation, and historically serving as a symbolic 
introduction to the records set up by the ancients, Added to these, the mention of certain 
gods and goddesses, the gifts made to whom are recorded in the inscriptions are further 
steps for helping us to solid information in these respects. In determining, however, the 
religion of the kings of old through inscriptions we must take care to avoid conolusions 
based merely on such symbolic and verbal evidence for they are, in private records, 
evidence not of the monarch’s religion, but of the donar’s only. 

We shall now proceed to show what were the creeds of this Royal House from the 
earliest known times, though the attempt made in this note will only give an indication 
of the religious attitude of the several sovereigns of this dynasty, and not a thorough 
end exhaustive account of their religious life. 

Tradition, as well as worked-out history, chows us that the Vijayanagara, or Anegondi 
fas it is popularly known), House was from ite very birth oonneoted with the shrine 
ct Virüpaksha on the banks of the Tungebhadra. —Vic7àranya used to perform 
his penance and lead his very austere life in the hits in this pert of the country, 
traditionally known, from V&imtki's time, as the Pimp&thats, 3. e., tho banks of the Pumps 
and historically known as Hamp, One day he came upon a stone cylindrical in shape which 
7 approximated to a liàga in form, the most sacred object of worship for M&h@varee 
Ghakias of Biva); and his intensely devotional insight saw nothing but & manifestation oi 
the Mahtéa in it. This stone became thenceforth the most prized possession and the holiest 
Cbjeot for Vidyarazya. He could not rest in peace till he had the Haga fittingly ensirined. 
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For some time, daily, he had been watching a cow-boy driving up a number of cows 
amidst those same hills for grazing. This boy had also been watohing the silent and serene 
ascetic frequenting the banks of the Tungebhadrs for baths and ablutions. In course of 
time, an attachment grew up between the saint and the cow-boy. The non-Brahman in Indis 
has ever been drawn by the holy life of the Brahman and has ever thought himself blest 
if he ministered to the material wants of those who cultivated and spent their thought-power. 
in propitisting God for the prosperity of the king of the land, ite people and the entire 
creation. This spirit of the Brahman’s life we find embodied and echoed in the following 
invocation uttered by orthodox Brahmans every day after they close their Rdmdyasa- 
páráyasam :— i 

: Kalé varshatu Parjanyah 
Prithiv! sasyaéalint 
* * * * 
Kalé varshatu Vásavah 
* * * * 


Svasti prajábhyah paripá&layantám 
Nyaytns mérgéna mahim mahtésh 
Gó-Br&hmapébhyah fubham-astu nityam 
Loékas-samastah sukhinó bhavantu 


May Parjanya rain tn time 
May the Earth (be) oropfal 


May Visava (Indra) rain in time 
* * * * 


Prosperity be to the people! 

May kings reign in justioe : 
May there be eternal good to cows and Brahm 
May all the worlds be happy | 


The finest illustration of this sort of relation between the caring sage and the o»red-for 
monarch we find in that soene in KAlidisa’s Raghwvama wheré Dilipa meets Vrsishtha 
in his dirama. Bo, too, this cowboy lovingly ari worshipfully supplied milk every day, 
to the saint for food, as well as holy offerings in the sacrificial fire. 

Some time passed thus. Vidyaragya had been growing more ardent day after day in his 
desire to enshrine the Mahtis, who had deigned to come to him of himself in the form 
of the liiga. In the cow-boy the sage found a disinterested spirit of offering which 
looked for no return in the shape of any blessing. 

Time was ripe. Keen was desire. One day the sage thought it fit to call up the 
oow-boy, who was retracing his steps after bringing in his daily milk-offering and making his 
usual pragdmam, and say to him: “ Blessed young man, would you like to be a king 1" 
The innocent boy opened his mouth in awe. The sage’s question had surprised him so, that 
he thought he was being ridiculed. In his disoomflture, the oow-boy said “ Swamin t 
Please do not befool me. I have been giving a small quantity o1 milk every day only 
because ib was a duty on my part to minister to youl holy needs. I have been doing this 
that I might merit the grace of Heaven and be blessed with peace and happiness in my 
humble and contented household, I have never given way to such extravagance as to hope 
` even in dream for &king's crown. They say that sages know the thoughts of others, . 
H that saying is true, I am sure your Holiness must be able to know my heart,..Cam- 
your Holiness be serious in what you say 1" ie 
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The- saint would not be stopped, as he had seen that the time was come for 
perpetuating the worship ofthe Liàga and transmitting to posterity his spirit of devotion 
kot, he stopped the boy and materialised his own fervoured thought into the utterasice 
of ‘# ulesing and the grant of a boon. 

The boy was blest and the glow of royalty shone on his brow. Fhe samt 
invoked the powers and for seven ghkatikas there showered gold on the land that wrs-to 
become the site of the iater Vijayanagara, or Vidydnagara. Tho hermit's thought-power 
made a king out of a cow-boy and through him raised a shrine for Virüp&ksha. Hindu 
philosophy believes that the universe is but the materislisafion or substantiation of tke 
sonkalpa of the Adipursha. Bo thatas it may, in this case, this-city, that was to be the 
capital of the greatest and the most powerful empire that Southern Indis: had seen, and the 
shrine, that was to be the centre of worship-and prayers for that part of the-country, are 
both attributed to the sage Vidy&ragya. The Royal Race, the Imperial City und the 
Empire sre gone. But the shrine with the Limga'of Virüp&ksha andthe image of VidyA- 
ragya are still there. Such in brief outline is the legend of the origin of the imperial city 
ot Vidy&nagara and the royal race of Vijayanagartyas. 

In all the copper-plete records of this house, we find mention of the famous 
3^rines of Southern Indie that the kings usei to visit and make grants to. The stenras 
mentioning these wil] serve in the course of the pralasii as items in an algebrwical 
Jormuls. They give in succession the shrines they refer to. Briiaila (In Kurnool Dt), 
SógsÁalla, Ahébale, (in Kurnool), Sangama, Kanakasabha (Chidambaram), tfrirangam, 
Séshichalam, Kaficht, Kalahasti, eto.. are all mentioned. And yet, the temples visited 
Jy these kings and the grants made by them all go to prove their eclecticism as betwear 
Saivism and Vaishnavism. 

It has bsen the practice or modern scholars to divide this royal line into three 
sections, denoting each by a special appellation, The first section is generally known hs 
she First Vijayanagar. dynasty, the second ag the Second Vijayanagara and the third 
‘and last) as the Third Vijayanagara dynasty, 

During the period of the rule of the Firat dynasty, the source of inspiration and 
encouragement for the Imperial enterprise of the growing Royal House was the shrine of 
"7irbp&ksha. Its prayers and hopes hovered about the lotus-fest of Virüp&ksha. As the 
Greeks looked to Zeus and Athene in their days of conquest and expansion, the bary 
Tijayanagartyas always oast their eyes on the feet of Virüp&ksha for the blessings of 
success and prosperity. g 

With the beginnings of the ascendancy of the second Vijayanagara dynasty we see a 
wider horizon of. religious life growing round the royal household. Nrisihhs was a 
etaunch Vaishgava, but not a hater of Siva. He continued to be as good a devotee of 
Siva as any of his predecessors, on the throne. If in the time of the Udayers, Bit- 
Vjrüp&ksha was the Guardian-God of the Empire and the favourite deity of the palace in 
the tine of the second dynasty, he was no less their a Guardian-God and favourite deity. 
Whether he was certainly the only home-god for these, we have no means of determining. 
The Vijayanagara throne was still believed to be under the blessed guardianship of the 
wings of Virfpaksha. Tho king on the throne neither could nor would dismiss VirfipAksha 
from the place of veneration in his heart. 2n 

And then what departures or developments do we notice arising in the days of 
the second dynasty $ Vaishnavism rises in the estimation of the emperors. 20७ do 
Vaishnava aurines begin to put an equal weight into the balance against Saiva shrines, 
Royal’ grants are now as numerous to the Viishnavs shrines as to the Baiva shrines. 
In their time, too, Virtpüksha continued to be the City-god and the Empire-god. 
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In Kryishparhya’s time we find a more complex religion held by the ruler. Kyishps 
rhya’s conquests are of the widest range for this Ruling House. His marches began 
and ended: at the sea-borders of Peninsular India, His armies swept like the power- 
ful summer sephyr from the Arabian sea to the Bay of Bengal, and, like the North- 
east monsoon-gale of October, swept ‘across from Ganjam and SimhAchalam in the North 
to Malabar and Ceylon in the South. His inscriptions we find in the temple of Nrisimha at 
SimhAchalam and in those of Madura and Tinnevelly. One of his records at Ponnambalam 
(i. s, Chidambaram) informs us that he had marched up to Simh&chalam, where he planted 
# pillar of victory, and sweeping southward he halted at Ohidambaram, on his way probably 
to the feet of India. At Chidambaram he built a tower for the temple of Nataraje. 
"The Vaishnava temples of Aru]&ja-Perurm&l (6, e. Varadar&j&) at Conjeeveram, of 
Brt-Venkatééa at Tirupati and of RauganAths at frtrangam, to the orthodox known as 
‘Tiravarangam, and the Baiva temple at Chidambaram contain inserrptions. which record 
his devotional visits and grants to them. When he recovered the fort of Udayagiri from 
the Gajapati king, who was just then in temporary revolt against the Vijayanagara throne, 
he found a beautiful image of Krishna in one of the humble temples there. This he carried 
with extreme love and veneration to his capital, Vidyénagara, and there he had a temple 
erected especially for enshrining this image. It is not unlikely that.the god, being of his 
own name, evoked special love and veneration from Kriahpadévea. Here. is an instance 
of active royal enterprise in the matter or manifesting special leaning to Vaishgavis"a. 

Krishyardys waa^eclectio not only thus far. His eclecticism was of a wider circum- 
ference than that of any monarch on the Vijayanagara throne, and that he was warmly 
devoted to Virüp&ksha is established by the taste he has displayed in putting up his inscription 
at Virüp&kxsha'sshrine, The Red-slab record, the only onc of ite kind put up in this temple, 
or for the matter of that, in all this part of the country, is testimony enough to this At 
the top of this slab are cut the liiga, the bull, and the universally appearing sun and 
crescent. That an inscription of this king, relating to Virip&ksha, viould be consigned to & 
red slab which is unique among inscribed slaba, shows that Krishnadéva was whole hearted 
in his devotion to that god. To me it suggests itself, that the poetically minded Krishpa- 
dévarüys must haye taken special pains to secure a peculiar slab for recording this inscription 

To this combination of devotion to Biva and Vishgu, [yishnadéva added a no less 
warm devotion to Vithtba. The worship of Vithóba is &.phase of Vaishpavism that had 
ta origin, development and numerous following in the Mah&rüshtre country only. As & 
phase of devotional belief, it is only an importation into and not indigenous to the 
Karn&te country. Several forms of Vishnu had heen known and worshipped in the latter, 
but not Vithtba. He was only a special development of the Valshpa virm of the Mah&rtahtra, 
And the fact of the consecration of Vithóbe by Krishpadeva, in a temple specially built by 
him, which is the flower of the sculpturel art patronised by the Vijayanagara court, opens 
to us & new page in the religious creed and the conseorational enterprise of that ruler. 

During the projection of his conquests into Mah&rüshtra Kyishnadeva failed not to 
appreciate the infiuence of this deity in that part of the country. If the scale and highly 
artistic naturo of a shrine could alone determine the strength of the devotion of the builder 
to the enshrined, we might say that Vijhébe had the highest place in Krishgadáva's heart?. 
Wonderful are the structures making up this huge temple. The choicest blossoms of the 
sculptor’s fancy have been realised in this shrine. Jn one place we gaze up on the stone- 
out medallions in the ceflings of the mantapas ; in an other place we are accosted by the 
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Alas&ni Peddsna's Prologue to his Manuohariiram, we learn K: arkya attached enkaptio. 
hin ao oontra by ha fact that copper mapan of ths king and hia fro quosns are found seb up in 
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robust, though mutilated, forms of dvérapélakas. The smoothness of tho stono and the 
delicacy and accuracy of limb-shaping exhibited in this case ehould remind us of the Greek- 
samples of sculpture. Hero and there, beside us, as we pass observantly on, lie mutilated 
-mages of the gods and goddesses. These are of black marble. While the calmness of the 
aces of the images represents to us the serenity of godhood which Hindu philosophy 
asa formulated and Hindu iconography has realised in stone, the wild disorder and the 
pitiable mutilation which thoy. lie are an echo the spirit of the Muhammadan conquest. 

Such was the temple in which Krishnadeva consecrated Vithtba, With tho raising 
of this shrine, a gem of sacred architecture was introduced into the metropolis, aud through 
its consecration to Vithdba was introduced a new oreed,—not substitutory but supplemen- 
zary—into the palace and the city. 

Akbar, the great Mughal emperor, was an eclectic to a degree too far advanced for 
his timo. As Sister Nivedita has shrewdly pointed out, his was the Elisabethan period 
for India, while Aurangazeb’s was the Maryan. ` It was Englend’s fortune, that her Mary 
preceded hes Elisabeth; India’s and especially the Mughal Empire's misfortune, that 
theie Aurangazeb succeeded their Akbar. Indian History would certainly have run a 
different course if the latter had been tho latest of the two to ocoupy the imperial 
throne, for the great eclectic Akbar was a reformer beyond all his predecessors in religion 
a3 well as in art. Scenes from the life of Jesus formed the subject of many paintings in 
his palace, The Indian epics, Ramdyana and Maháübhárata, were rendered into Persian and 
Arabic for the Emperor, and these volumes were, as it wore, enshrined in volumes bound 
especially in silk and gold, Though Muhammadan canons of propriety precluded the 
imitation of forms in pictures, Akbar engaged many painters, Persian as well as Indian, for 
ork in his palace. 

Such was Akbar’s eclecticism, With him toleration stretched beyond the several forms 
of Muhammadan faith to Hinduism and Christianity, Krishuadeva, too, was a reformer 
and a catholic to an equal degree within the fold of the myriad-cultured Hinduism. 

One has a strong temptation to trace the courso of the two parallel lines of the sculptural 
art and faith-development in the Vijayanagara court. The temple of Virapaksha, the 
earliest substantial temple built by this House is grand, spacious and of the early plain 
type in its sculptures. The temple of Vi;hóba is a much more refined and elegant cdifice. 
Even in the imperial career of Kyishnadeva we have different stages of sculptural art 
attributable to the several periods of his patronage. The gépura at the first entrance into the 
Virüpákaha temple is lofty, broad and deep. It is very large in dimensions but poor in sculp- 
ture. This gôpwra is attributed to Krishnadéva. In that case it must have been built very 
early in his reign. At any rate, it must have risen up long before the Vi;hóba temple was 
built. For if Kyishyadeva had spread his conquests to the south and seon any of the gópusaa 
of the Chils and Pandya countries before he built this one, he would not have been satisfied 
with a gópura with sides bare of images, except in the large number of niches and porch like 
apartments that fill the four faces of this structure. Besides this, the pillars, the ceiling and 
the well-worked capitals ofthe Vithéba temple present a striking contrast. Soulptures here 
are also of a more advanced state of the art. Proportion, profusenese of detail, and delicacy 
of features are the main points to be noticed in the Vithóba temple. This must certainly 
nean that the temple was built later than the gépura above referred to though in the 

. eine king’s reign as that. The columns in the mandapas, the entrances to the gépuras, 
end the bodies of the gépuras themselves are all very close approaches to those of the Tamil 
Land. It would be valuable to compare the Kyishnadeva gépura of the Virüp&ksha temple 
with the partly hale gópwras of the deserted Vithéba temple. It should be very easy to 
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note that the former presents a very bare and elementarily artistic appearance beside the 
latter ones. In the case of the Vithtba temple, the inspiration for the consecration came 
from the North-west while the inspiration for the construction came from the South-east. 
MarAfhs faith and Chôja art have both left a combined specimen in the Vithtba temple 
at Vijayanagara. E 
In Achyuta's time the spirit of eclecticism continues to exist, But there are no religious 
developments seen in his reign. He keeps up his predeoeseor's memory only. No long strides 
are taken either in conquest or in construction. The religious life of the palace or the 
emperor undergoes no change or development. The emperor's consecrational enter- 
prise marches at a rather low speed and makes only very humble stretches. If Kryishnade- 
va’s consecration of the image of Krishna is but one and that an humble item in the roll 
of his conseorations, tliat of AchyutaradyasvAmin is probably the only instance and 
. that too a moderate one of Achyuta's time. In Badáíive's time too, no steps were taken 
in the wake of Krishnadéva. The reigns of these two monarchs are but a period of 
gloom. These come after Krishpad&va's reign as night after day. In SadAkiva’s time, 
* the head that wears the orown ” lies easy. \Kingship and king’s person becotiie idoHsed. 
They are but like the complacent puppets af ‘ell royal lines whose “‘greph of glory ” has 
begun to descend. The powerful ministers niein the phantom of an emperor in him, 
and Rémarija, the Bismarck of the Vijasyanaga?a court steps forth. . With the death of 
Krishpadeva, personal greatness and intrinsic worth in the emperor vanishes, and ministerial 
power had begun to grow. The king had become unfit to dream lofüly, to build boldly 
and to think newly in anything. Much lesa could he think anew.in matters religious. But 
there is one fact that suggests to us that the last two monarchs had become more staunch 
Vaishgavas. While in Krishnadeva's and earlier oopper-plate records we find the expression 
“ he made Heaven his place of rule (instead of the earth)" to refer in poetry to the king's 
death in Achyuts’s and Sadakiva’s plates, we find the expression “° prapiê padam Vatshaavom- 
Achywiéndré” or ''Sadáiwéndrf" to signify the same. Was not Vaishyava influence 
beginning to creep into the palace more strongly and exclusively than ever before f 
It is‘s ‘superstitious tradition that the dynasty of Vijayanagara came to an end 
only when fiva was neglected in favour of Vishgu. In these days, it is hard to honour 
- any sudh superstition or feeling. But when one passes, through the ruins of Vijayanagara, 
he is brought face to face with the fact that the Vithéba temple has suffered much damage at 
the hands of the Bábmant conquerors. It isa matter for wonder that the Virüp&ksha temple 
escaped their attacks and plunderings, while VithSba only bore the evil of them all 
Jf the reason was that the one was guarded more valourously than tho other, it is still 
plained why a temple like Viihába's was negligently guarded in preference to a plain 
structure like Virüpáksha's. It may also be argued that the guarding was not carried 
on ar conducted by people who had any instinct for appreciation of art. That argument 
stands on loose sands. To say that only a genius for art had created such a temple, 
but that there was no such appreciative genius in the court to do its best to save 
i& from the enemy’s ravages is off the point. The only explanation seems to be that 
 Viihába's temple fell into the enemy's hands while the Hindus wore off their guard, and 
that they made it too hard for the foe to pluck even & single stone off the walls of Virfj- 
páksha's temple by a prompt garrisoning and herolo defence. The mystio logic of the 
Hindu mind has attributed the fall of the Vijayanagara House to the negleot by its 
later ruling members of Biva, the guardian god of the House from ancient times. 
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But whatever the unseen force was, Vaishgavism as shown above, was becoming the 
favourite creed of the Vijayanagara rulers. To what extent was 1b so! It was so only so 
fer as the personal leanings of the king and his household were concemed. In the plates 
oi Achyuta and SedAfiva, we find only side-rays of the rising Vaishgaviam shooting out. 
For those records, like all older records, begin with the invocation “ Sri Garâdhipatays 
nemak,” (f. e, Salutation to Gunééa) and end with the oolophon Br! Virtpaksha, the 
name ofthe guardian deity. And the side-rays of the future Vaishyaviam that we catch 
are in expressions like “ prépié padah Vaishaavam Achyuiéndré” or “ Saddtivé.” 

The sun that had cast these alde-rays as through clouds presently became more 
peonounced in appearance and potency. After the second dynasty, came the Aravitis to. 
pay the pert of sovereigns for the Vijayanagara Empire. We have already seen that they 
had been the powerful ministers of the last two of its members. At first merely powerful 
winlaters, they were soon on the way of becoming emperors. From de facto kingship they 
reso to de jure kingship. The battle of Tatikota’ had left the Aravitis the only powerful 
entities In the crest-fallen Vijayanagara court. So they became kings 
^: Tt must be remarked that at first the Araviti kings also were originally catholic 
Vaishpavas. But, if we study the religion of this family, in detail, we find that they were, 
navertheless, from the beginning Vaishgavas. In tracing their genealogy, mention is made 
oi Rajanaréndra, Bijjaa, eto., among their ancestors. RAjanaréndra is described as 
íárípatiruchi, 1. e, one that finds taste in (the worship of) Vishnu, Bijjsls is said to ha 
been a merdribhukic, The names of most of the chiefs of this line, which are Raghava,. 
Rama, Bauri, Tirumala, Venkaf$Adri, are all names of Vishnu or his avatiras 

^ Tirumala, the first emperor of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty, the first emperor to rule 
7 from Penugogds, retains the system of his predecessors in his copperplate grints.. Their 
initial salutation to Ganá&dhipati and the invocatory verses addressed to Siva and Lflaba- 
raha (Vishgu), and the ancient colophon Virüp&ksha, written in Canarese, are found in his 
g-ants. These must have been retained merely for purposes of imperlal policy and tradi- 
tion. But that Tirumala’s heart was attached to the feeb of Vishnu is quite evident from 
the fact that in more places than one, he is described as Haribhakit-sudhdnidh, i. 6., 
a depository of the nectar of devotion to Hari. Tirumala probably is the last of the 
Vijayanagara emperors that has the old colaphon. With the change of the capital to 
Fenugoncs, the imperial grants are made in thè presence of the local god Ramachandra. 
Ert-Virnpaksha-sannidhi is no longer the place of grant-ceremonies. Though Tirumala 
and his successor Raiga made grants before Ramachandra, they adopted the ea 
* Bri-Virüp&ksha." But their successors adopt a new formula, . The initial invocatio : 
addressed to Br1-Venkatésa instead of to Ganadhipati. The Moon, the first father of the tace, 
de praised as the brother of Lakshmi, probably in preferenoe to the earlier praotioe of calling 
him “ the great Derkneeedispelling Light," while ‘Siva and Vishou were both invoked in 
tie earlier grants, in these later grants we find Vishnu exclusively invoked. Theoolophon too 
ie t Brt-Venkat&éa," This practice continues to the very end of the rule of this royal house. _ 
Turing the time of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty, we notice a commingling of the family: 
creed and the state creed. To put it in other words, the family creed of Vaishnavism 
davelops into the official oreed also 

As the Vijayanagartyas drifted southwards from Vidyánagara to Penugonda, first 
ard thence later to Ohandragiri—from the feet of VirapAksha to the feet of Venkattua, 
aad from Baivism to Vaishnavism. 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN GROUP OF THE INDO-ARYAN VERNAOULARS. 

BY SIR GHORGE A. GRIERSON, K.0.LE. 
Tas North-Western Group of Indo-Aryan Vernaoulars comprises two languages,—^ 
Sindhi and Lahndá. The number of speakers has been estimated. 
for the purposes of the Linguistic Survey aa follows :— 
Sindht i .. 3,089,470 
Labndà ... .. 7,002,781 


Total ... 10,162,251 


Number of Bpeakers. 


As ita name implies, the languages of this group are spoken in the extreme North- 
-~ Wet of India,—in the Paftj&b, west of about the 74th degree, of 
Where Spoken, east longitude, and, south of the Pañjêb, in Sindh and Cutoh, It is 
botinded on the West, in the Patjib, by Afghánist&n, and in Sindh, by Balüohist&n; but, 
in the latter country, Sindh! has overstepped the political frontier into Kachohhi Gandava 
and into Las Bela, both of which fall within the geographical boundaries of Balachistan 
In Afgh@nistan and in Balüohistán the languages are Eranian, and are quite distinct 
from both Lahnd& and Sindhi, On the North, the North-Western 
ह E are bounded by the Pií&cha languages of the North-West 
Frontier, of which Kashmtrt is the moet important. These are closely connected with the 
languages now under consideration, On the East, Lahndá is bounded by PafijAbi, and 
Sindh? by Rajasthant. On the South, Lehnd& has Sindhf, and Sindh? Gujaratt 
The position of Lahnd& in regard to Paftj&bt is altogether peculiar. The whole 
Position in regardto Fañjâb is the meeting ground of two entirely distinct languages, 
neighbouring Indian viz, the Pitgoha parent of Lshnd& which expanded from the 
Languages Indus Valley eastwards, and the old Midiand language, the parent. 
of the modern .Western Hindi, which expanded from the Jamna Valley westwards, . 
In the Rañjêb they overlapped. In the Eastern Pafijib, the ware of old Lahnda& had 
nearly exhausted itself, and old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resulting language 
being Patjabi. In the Western Pafijab, the old Western Hindi had nearly exhausted 
itself, and old Lalindá had the mastery, the resulting language being modern Lahnd&. The 
latter language is therefore in the main of Pif&che origin, but bears traces of the old 
Western Hindt, Such traces are much more numerous, and of much greater impor- 
tance 10 Pefijabt. Lahndá may be described aa a Pií&oha language infected by Western 
Hindi, while Patj&bt is a form of Western Hind? infected by PiéAchs 
. Sindhf, on the contrary, shows a much more clear relationship to the Pisacha languages 
being proteóted from invasion from the East by the desert of Western Réjpfitana. While 
modern Lahndá, from ita origin, merges imperceptibly into Pafijabt, Sindh? does not merge 
into RAjasthant, but remains quite distinob from it. Such border disleots aa exist are mere 
mechanical mixtures, not stages in a gradual linguistio change 
On the South, the case of Sindht and Gujarati w nearly the same; but there is a 
certain amount of real change from one language to another in the border dialect of 
Keohohby owing to the fact that Gujarktt, although now, like RAjasthAnt, a member of the 
Central Gioup of Indo-Aryan Vernaoulars, has at ite base remnants of some north-western 
language. 
The North-Weetern Group is a member of the Outer Ctrole of Indo-Aryan Vernaoulars, 


Beaten ds The other members of this Outer Circle are the southern language 
other Marathi, and the eastern group of languages, Oriya, Bengali, Bihári 
guages. and Assamese, The mutual connexion of all these languages, and 


their relationship to the Central and Mediate languages, Hájasth&nf, Pahart, Western 
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Hindi, and Eastern Hindf, is not discussed here. Of them, the only forms of speech that 
can show any olose relationship to the languages of the North-Western Group, are the 
three Pahari languages. Those, as explained in the article on the subject in Vol, XLII, 
-pp. 142 and 159, have, like Sindht, a basis connected with the Pif&oha languages 
The country in which the North-Western languages are spoken is described in the 
Hm t History T Mahábhárata aa rude and barbarous, and as almost outaide the pale 
of Aryan civilization. The LahndA ares at that time included the 
two kingdoms of Gandhfra (i e., the country round-the modern Peghawar) and Kékaya 
, (lower down the Indus, on its left bank), while the Sindhf area was inhabited by the 
Sindhus and Sauvtras. In spite of the evil character given to the inhabitants of the country 
in the Mahábhárata, it is oertain that the capital of Gandhara, Takahakild, was, as long ago 
as six centuries before Ohrist, the site of the greatest university in India.! Its ruins still 
exist in the Rawalpindi District, It was st Salitura, close to this university that Panini, 
the greatest of Sanskrit Grammarians was born in the bth or 4th century a. D. In those 
early times the land of Kéksya 8180 was famous for its learning. We are told in the 
Ohhandégya Upanishad (V, xi) how five great theologians came to a Brihmag with hard 
questions, which he could not answer for them. So he sent them to Agvapati, the Kshatriya 
king of Kékays, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their diffloulties. 

Two persons famous in Indian legend came from the LahndÁ area. From Gandhfra 
came Gándhárt, the wife of Dhritartshirs, and mother of Duryédhana and his 99 brothers, 
the Kuru protagonista in the great war of the Makdbkárain. From Kékaya, came Kaikéyt, 
the wife of Dafaraths and step-mother of RAma-ohandra: It was through her intrigues 
that R&ama-ohandra was sent into banishment, as recorded in the other great Indian epic, 
the Rámáyaaa. है T 

The Western Pafijab has always been peculiarly exposed to conquerors from the North 
and from the West. It was through it ‘hat the Aryans entered India. The next recorded 
invasion was that of Darius I of. Persia. (B, o. 521-485) shortly after the time of the 
Buddha. According to Herodotus he conquered it and divided it between cwo satrapies, 
oneof which included Gandh4ra (Herodotus, iri, 91), while the ‘ Indians,’ ¢, e., the inhabitants - 
of the Indus Valley, formed by themselves the 20th satrapy (iii, 94), Beyond this, the 
authority of Darius did not extend (ii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 04) that these ‘ Indians 

- are more numerous than any other nation with which we are acquainted, and paid a tribute 
exceeding that of any other people, to wit, 360 talents of gold dust. Darius had such 
complete authority over this part of India, or rather over what was to him and to Hero- 
dotus ‘India,’ that he sent a fleet under Skylax down the Indus to the sea, whence they 
sailed homewards towards the West (iv, 44). The huge army that his suooessor Xerxes; 
led (B, c. 480) against Greece contained men from Gendhára and from the Western Pañj&b. - 
The latter, according to Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, arid carried bows of 
cane and arrows also of cane, with iron tips. 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (B. u. 327-825) was also confined to the Western 
Pafíjáb and Sindh, One point of interest that has hitherto escaped notice is that many of 
the Indian names recorded by the Greek historians of this invasion, who necessarily gave 
them as pronounced by the people of the Western Puñjåb, show that the local form of speech 
at that time must have been some form of PaisAcht Prakrit, a language which, according to 
the present writer, was the main origin of the modern languages of the Western PafijAb 


aceon inant tines rere ate A A TCR I A 
hough general opini scholars ts gone aioe I am personally inclined to believe thas 
ee i os i is a fori of sia anciani RE 
Pal, the b rd aa nie eco uddhisi scriptures, terry anguago 
s+ This accounts for the striking points of resemblance between it and P 


3 Boe also Rawlinson’s note in his translation of Herodotus ili, 98, 
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and Sindh, and also of the PiéAcha languages of the North-West Frontier. Such were 
Tlevxedairis oorresponding to the Indian Pukkhal&vati, Rodmpayos for Chandrabhiga, and 
Iarópaxorros for Chandragupte. In the first a medial?is preserved, in the second bh has 
become pA, and in the third a medial g has become b, exactly as is required by the rules 
of Paiéacht Prakrit.*5 

In x. c. 806 Seleucus Nicator invaded India, and after crossing the Indus made a. 
treaty of peace with the Chandragupte already mentioned. 

In the second century B. 0, two Greek dynasties from Baotria founded kingdoms in. 
the Western Pafijab. One, that founded by Euthydemus, ended about B. 0, 156, and the 
other, that of Kuoratides, about B. 6 20,4 

After them, at various times, other nationalities, Boythians, Parthians, Kushanas, 
and Huns, invaded India through the North-West and finally, through the same portal,. 
or through Sindh, came the many MusalmAn invasions of India, such as those of Mabmtd 
of Ghaenf or those of the Mughals. 

We have thus geen that from the earliest times the area in which the North-Western: 
Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars is spoken has been frequently subjected to foreign influ- 
ence, and it is extraordinary how little the speech of the people has been affected by it,. 
except that, under Musalmán domination, the vocabulary has become largely mixed 
with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true PitAohs languages a few Greek words. 
have survived to the present day, such as the Kashmirt dyór (plural), coined money, a 
corruption of the Greek 3ysápia, or the Khów&r drokhum, silver, a corruption of the Greek 
Bpaxpá, but I have not met any such instances either in Lahnd& or in Sindhf, Even the 
name ‘ Sindhu ' of the Indus has remained unchanged, and we meet with nothing like the 
Old Persian ‘Hindu,’ the form that is the progenitor of the Greek ‘Dave and of our ‘ India,’ 

Little is known about the linguistic ancestry of these languages. The immediate pre- 

decessor of Bindhf was an Apebhrathéa Prakrit, named Vr a, 

0 A nou: regarding which the Indian grammarian Mérkandéya bipes 
few particulars, He moreover mentions a Vrichada Palácht spoken in the seme locality, 
and lays stress on the fact that the K&kaya Paidacht is the principal form of that Prakrit. 
We have no information regarding the particular form of Apabhrathéa spoken in the Lahnda 
tract, corresponding to the ancient Gandhíra and Kékays, except that the people who 
spoke it were fond of saying a word twise over in order to indicate repetition or oontinu- 
ance (savipsé Kaikéyi), but in Gandh&ra there are two famous rock-insoriptions of the- 
Indian Emperor 36088 (circa B. 0. 250) at Shahbésgarht and at Mansehrá which are couch- 
_ed in what was then the official language of the country. This was a dialecilo form of 
PAli, distinguished by possessing several phonetic peculiarities that are still observable in 
‘the Piíacha languages and in Lehnd& and Bindhf.5 


rl I. BOS Sr LS SNES LC EEN MSD CE 
3 Other examples from the North-Wost of Indid, but nob necessarily connected with Alexander: 
are :— 


Sanskrit. Greek, 
Amitraghtta "Anzrpoyergs (change of gh to bh), 
Kaéyapepura Kactwogvpos (retention of medial p). 
Kubba f Kathy» (change of bh to ph). 
Sindhu Xoóos or (Latin) indus, (change of dh +0 th) 


Subhagastns Xejcyacgrwos (change of bh to ph). 
Of. the uapriyóua of 0०148, the name of a fabulous man-eating animal of North-Western India, corres— 
ponding to some word like the Persian mard-bhér. 
í These dates are taken from Mr. Vincent Smith's Barly History of India, pp. 224 and 340. 
# Bee J. E A. S, 1004, p. 725. 
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" THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOD OF MADURA. 
BY V. VHNKATAOHBLLAM IYER, NELLORE, 
(Continued from p. 212.) 


Bo he revenged himself on the younger son, by oursing him to be born asa dumb mortal 
boy. The god was exasperated with the bull Nandi, the usher, for having allowed those 
unruly boys into the presence. In. his cage the ourse was that he should be born as a 
fish in the sea. All this canie to pass. The goddess was born as the daughter of the chief- 
tain of a fishing village. Nandt was born asa shark in the waters there, and became « 
terror to the fisher-folk thereabouts. Hə however suooeeded in raising the oadjans and 
secured them on the tip of his nose. After sometime, the chief advertised that whoever should 
succeed in removing the shark from the waters, to him the chief’s daughter would be given 
in marriage. This was & very fitting opportunity. The god changed himself into a fisherman, 
and gcoompanied by his attendants, similarly disguised, reported himself to the chieftain and 
offered to oatch the shark. The offer was gooepted. With the help of his men the god suo- 
ceeded in netting the troublesome thing. The shark was hauled up- ashore. The god took 
charge of the Vedas and olaimed the chieftain’s daughter in marriage, which was duly oele- 
brated. The spouses prepared to depart for the honey-moon. At once the shark changed 
into a bull, and the god and the goddess rode on his back. Before their departure, the god 
made a brief confession to the fisherman chief about tho true identity of himself and his bride. 
The bull flew up into the dky and the chief was left to console himself as best he could with 
the future prospect of Bivalokam. 

[The story records in part the expiring echo of an ancient Phamician legend and in part 
a Pur&nio fable about the Vedas. 

It is not difflouli to conjecture where this fishing village lay, the chief of which haa » 
goddess for his daughter. Agenor was the chieftain or king of Sidon, ‘the first born of 
Canaan’. The name Sidon is explained to mean, ‘the fishing village’. The Phoenicians 
started aa fishermen before the discovery of mineral wealth enabled them to become mer- 
chant-princes. Europa was the daughter of Agenor, The god in the Tamil fable is the 
Diotaean Jupiter, who ran away with Europa, rather unceremoniously, and in the changed 
form of the bull, taking his bride on his baok. The slight changes in the Indian fable are 
due to a desire to bring the story into acoord with native sentiment. 

The bull is a cognisance of lóvara as of Jupiter. Itisthe Apis of Osiris. In the Purdaas 
we find Siva’s bull recognised and described as a second form of Siva. Inthe Tamil Skanda- 
Purásah this bull is frequently referred to as the second Bambhu (Riva). 

The throwing of the Vedas into the sea and their being fished up later on is an insidon# 
borrowed from the PurAnio fable of one of the avatéras. 

In ancient times, there was a widely prevalent belief about the sacred books or Vecas 
of every nation having been subjected to submersion in the deluge and having been recovered 
after the waters receded or having been lost in the deluge. The information relating to 
this matter is collooted in Faber's Origin of Pagan Idolatry. 

The Chaldaean sacred books were buried securely in Sippara, the city of the Sun, before 
khe deluge. They were recovered afterwards by the survivors in the Ark. Tho ides in respect 
of the Hindu sacred books is variously put in PurAgi fables. The main feature is that 
they were wrested or stolen from Brahm& by an Asura and thrown into the ocean or secured 
at the bottom of it. From there they wera recovered by Vishnu in the form of & huge fish. 
The Tamil story is an adaptation of the Pur&go account. 
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The reason why the god was unable to pronounce a ourse on Riddhi-Vin&yaka was that 
the latter was really a superseded and dethroned deity. Howes not in truth the son of the 
god Biva, but his ancestor. füddhi-Vin&yake was a sort of Kronos. 

The dumb oy was due to a mistake, made also in modern times as in classical, that 
the son-god, who Was often represented as a human ohild with his fore-finger to his ps’ to 
suggest his infancy, was intended to be represented as dumb. (Rawlinson’s Herodotus). } 


XUI. 


In the Tamil Purdsa we find Madura designated as द्वाइच्चाम्तस्थानम. The name is not 
suggestive of any definite location. The word means ‘ the position at the end of the twelve.’ 
It ie possible that the idea is borrowed from the well-known Sanskyit religious chant of 
Mantrapushpan :— 

अघोमिष्ठपा reread माभ्यामुपरि विष्ठातै, 
and ritasti is a unit of lineal measurement of twelve inches. If this suggestion is correct, 
the name gerana should stand for the location of the soul, which is placed twelva 
inohes below the neck, somewhere in the region of the heart. 

In the attempted explanation of this title and the peouliar sanctity of the Madura 
shrine, the Tamil Purára gives expression to ideas, which make it very clear that at some 
remote period, the cult and religion of Osiris passed from Egypt into Southern India and 
formed the ground-work of the Saiva-eiddhánta system of belief. 

We are told that the universe is the body of Brahm&. The fourteen lokas or worlds, 
which the Universe comprises, are only the several anatomical portions of this body. Oftheso ` 
fourteen lokas seven find themselves in the upper and seven in the lower portion of this body. 

The Universe being conceived as the body of Brahmá, the Creator, and Brahm being 
conceived as anthropomorphic, the result is that each one of these fourteen lokas is equated 
to some member or portion of the human frame. 

There is a further development. Of these fourteen lokas each is self-contained.. That 
is to say, each loka contains in itself all the anatomical structure of the human body com- 
plete. fo that, each loka contains the locations of all the fourteen worlds. Therefore, 
each loka is a miniature body of Brahm&. Devotion and faith require that every man should. 
on his own person localise the position of all the fourteen worlds, composing the body of 

The earth on which we live also satisfies the same law. It is only one of the fourteen 
Ukas and yet it contains in itsélt all the fourteen locations. The earth is likewise a portion 
of BrahmA's body: It is the first of the seven upper lokas in the ascending order. It ia that 
portion of Brahmh’s body which corresponds to the Perinoum. And again, on the earth . 
itself, the locations of the several Fokas or anatomical perte have been marked. 

{ndis is the only holy land on this planet. The other countries being god-forsaken. 
India, therefore, appropriates all the foürteen locations. 

We are thus told that Thiruvalur in Tanjore, where the god is worshipped under the name 
of ThyAgarAjan, is the position of the Perineum. Tho temple at Jambukésvaram, in the 
inland of Briraigath ocoupies the location of the membrum-virtle. The navel or umbilicus 
is-localised by the shrine'at Arunfchalam (Trinomaliin South Arcot). At Chidambaram, in 
Cuddalore, the god occupies the region of the heart. The place of the neck is occupied by the 
temple at Kálahasti. Higher up, Benares is at the position of the Cerebellum. Topmost 
of all stands tho seat of Kailása on the location of Brahmarandhrai, the occipital foramen 
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+ke aperture through which life or the soul is let in and which, immediately after, is hermeti- 
cally sealed. 

"But Madura stands higher thin all these, which after all represent only the anatomical 
perte of the body. But the body is at ite best only matter and as such perishable. The soul 
is-ndependent of the body. It survives the destruction of the latter even as the creating 
sprit survives the dostr notion of all these fourteen worlds. It is divine in essence, and such 
Js Madura, the soul of this cosmic body of the earth, of the fourteen worlds and of Brahm. 
This is what we may gather from tho Tamil Purdna. 

[Readers who are familiar with the Osirian myth will at once recogniso that this idea of 
the coamic body, with a temple corresponding to each member of that body, is nothing more 
than an adaptation and elaboration of the fable about the mutilation oi the body of Osiris, 
and the foundation of seats of worship on the spots where the dismembered fragments were 
alleged to have been interred. 

Isis was the wife and Typhon or Set was the brother of Osiris. Typhon murdered his 
_ brckher and out up his body into fourteen pisces which were divided among the associates 
. of nis guilt, Isis recovered the mangled pieces. She made as many statues of wax as there 
* were pieces. Each statue contained a piece of the body of the dead Osiris. Isis summoned 
the priests of the different cantons in her dominions and gave them each a statue, with strict 
injunctions that they should establish a form of worship in each division. (Lempriere'a 
Clessical Dictionary.) The account is sometimes varied in detail I shall set out here & 
passage from Sir. J. G. Frazer's Adonis, Atis and Osiris, pago 215, which is very pertinent 
+o the real explanation of the matter in the Tamil Purdsa. 

* T'yphon rent the body in fourteen pieces and scattered them abroad. But Isis sailed 
up and down the marshes looking for the pisces. That ia the reason, why there are many 
graves of Osiris in Egypt, for she buried each limb as she found it. But others will have it 
thas she buried an image of him in every ofty pretending it was his body, in order that Osiris 
might be worshipped in many places. However, the genital member of Osiris had been 
eaten by the fishes, so Isis made an image of it. 

Buch is the myth of Osiris as told by Ptutarch. A long inscription in the temple at 
Dendereh, has preserved a list of the gods’ graves, and other texts mention the parts of his 
‘body which were treasured as holy relies in each of the sanctuaries. Thus, his heart was at 
Athcibis, his backbone st Busiris, his neok at Letopolis, and his head at Memphis. As often 
happens in such cases, some of his divine limbe were miraculously multiplied. His head for 
yrample was at Abydos as well as at Memphis, and his legs, which were remarkably numerous, 
would have sufficed for several ordinary mortals. In this respect, however, Osiris was 
wtting to St. Denys of whom no less than seven heads, all equally genuine, are extant.” 

Each loka was complete in itself, beosuse the wax figures of Osiris were equally so as 
com ote models, though each statuette contained only a piece of the mangled body. , 

The lokas represent the nomes of the Nile valley. The division into seven upper and 
even lower labas was borrowed from the idea of the division into upper and lower Egypt. 

' To this day it is well-established in popular tradition that one and all of these big Siva 
samples of ancient foundation were raised on samádkis or graves. . l 

The md experiance of Osiris in the Egyptian story, his slaughter and the rending of his 
mortal remains has been reproduced in Sanskrit in the Kélikd-Puriga, with a suggestive 
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vanation. (Vide, chap.18.) Here the victim is the goddess, not the god. Tho groat Siva was. 
woe-begone at the death (by suicide) of his consort, even to the point of dementia. He took 
the dead body of the goddess on his shoulder, and roamed about like mad, weeping and wailing 
likes vulgar mortal. The other gods, Brahma, Vishyu and some more, did not know what 
todo. Their persuasions had failed. Their sympathy did not avail. When was this to end t 
When would the dist-essed god come back to himself and be like one of themselves as before 1 
They took counsel together. They got into the corpse and ds ¿uo distracted god proceeded 
(he started from the west and went eastwards) they cut up the limbs of the ००१ frame one 
after another and sot about dropping them at intervals, on the line of march. On each 
spot where one of the divine limbs was dropped a temple rose up subsequently, and the god- 
does and the god wore duly worshipped there. 

इतिसग्धिम्तमस्तस्ते werfreretranr: || 

छतीशवास्तज्विषिशुरइंइजा बोमनाजजा || 

प्रविश्याथशवल्देवा: खण्ड झस्ते atem |] 

भूतले पातवामासुः स्थामैस्थाने विशेषतः || 

हेषी कूरे पावहुग्मम्मथमक्बपवस्ितो il 

डज़ुजामे wieg हिताजञ्जगताम्ततः || 

कामरूपे कामगिरो न्यपतद्यो निमण्डरूम्‌ || 

WW न्यपतद्भूमौ quiet नामिमण्डलम्‌ || 

आलन्घरैस्तगङुगस्वणहार विभूषितम t 

भंशपीवम्पू्णेगिरौः nmn -l 

‘fo thinking, the gods, Bralun&, Vishgu and Saturn entered the dead body of Sett. 
Having done so, they caused the body to drop down in pieces in successive places. "Tho 
first to fall on the earth was the pair of the goddem’s feet. This fell on Davikutam. And 
next, the two thighs were received at Uddi&na. The pudendum dropped on KAmagiri, where 
also the navel had fallen a little before. The breasts fell on the mount of JAlandhara. The 
neok on the mountain of Purna.......... fi 

To explain the reason of the variation from the god to the goddess, we have to get behind 
tae popular version of the fable and inquire into ite deeper meaning, which is not quite 
within my plan in these sketches, and yet a word in plaoe. 

Much of the Sanskrit mythology was drawn, mediately, from sources in which the divi- 
nity of the moon was ascribed to goddesses and that of the Sun to gods, though the nameg- 
of both the Sun and the Moon in Sanskrit are of the masculine gender and though, at a certain 
period, the moon was himself worshipped as & god. Jf Osiris was the moon-god, his sufferings 
had to be transferred to the corresponding deity in the Sanskrit system, who turned ous to 
be a goddess when tho transfer was effected. That Osiris in the earliest conception of the 
myth was the moon-god has, I think, been made sufficiently clear by Mr. Frazer. (Vide, his 
Adonis, Attis and Osiris Chap. VIII.) The torn limbs of Sati as of Osiris were fourteen, 

The niarch eastwards of the weeping god is suggestive of the course travelled by the 
culi from the west to the east. 

Of course, in India as in Egypt we find the mangled limbs of the divme body multiplied. 
in the Sthalapurdnas]. 
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THE DATE OF AKBAR’S BIRTH 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 


ME the remarkable diserepaney in the aecounts given of the date of Akbar's birth 
as recorded by contemporary writers has been noticed frequently, it has never been 
thoroughly disoussed and elucidated.” The matter is worthy of discussion, not only because 
tke date on which Akbar first saw the light is in itself of interest, and a matter which cannot 
be left indeterminate by any careful historian or biographer, but alao because the thorough 
investigation of the discrepancy helps a oritioa! student of the sources to sppreoiste the 
relative value of the Persian histories of Akbar, and at the same timo indicates the nature 
of the motives whioh in this case and many others tempted the courtly authors to tamper 
wth the truth 
Two distinct and irreeonellable statements concerning the date of birth are on reeord, 
ngmely, (1) the official version that the event occurred early in the morning of Sunday, 
Rajab 5, A, H. 949- Oct. 15, 1542 (old style); and (2) Jauhar's version that it ocourred ori 
the night of the full moon (14) of Bh&bán in the same year, equivalent to Thursday, 
Nov.28. Both statements cannot be true, The contradiction must be due either to mis- 
taxe or to deliberate lying on one side or the other. The third possible hypothesis that 
bcth parties may bein error, although admissible a priori, is exoluded by the fact that 
one version, namely that of Jauhar, ean be proved conclusively to be true and accurate, 
offielal version being the result of deliberate falsification offeeted for adequate and aseertaln- 
able reasons, That proposition is placed in the forefront of my dissertation in order 
that the reader may not lose sight of the main issue among & multitude of side issues 
and petty details. Proof will be given also that the original ütle conferred upon 
the child Akbar was Badro-d-din, noi Jalalu-d-din, and satisfactory reasons will be shown 
for the change of title as well as for the change of date. Incidentally, explanations 
wil be offered of the reasons for the selection of the name Akbar and the name or title 
Jalsin-d-din. The discussion must necemarily oocupy considerable space; it cannot be 
compressed if the evidence is to be set forth in full, so that any careful student can appraise 
it a6 its real value. The subject has been present to my mind for many months, and the 
eoaclusion announced above has been arrived at after careful consideration of all relevant 
facts and arguments. Mr. Beveridge, who until now has upheld the offloisl view, has 
kindly examined the manusoripts of Jauhar's work in the British museum on my behalf, 
while the published essay of Kavi RA] Shy&mal Das is based on independent examination 
of other manusoript copies of the same work. No doubt, therefore, ia possible that Jauhar 
-tecorded the birth as having taken place at the time of the full moon of Sh&b&n, the eighth 
manth of the Muhammadan year, equivalent to ShAbAn 14, or November 23, 1542, old . 
strle, whereas the court chroniclers adupted as the date the 5th of Rajab, the seventh 
month of the Muhammadan year, equivalent to October 15. 1542. The two statements 
oannot be harmonized. As observed above, proof can be given that one statement is true, . 
api the other false. The proof seems to my mind so convinoing that more could not be 
recuired if Ébu-l.Faxl were on his trial forforgery.1 It remains for me now to justify, 


these strong assertions. | a 
ee 
1 In Abutl-Faal the ६ is pronounced short, although written es if long. The spelling adopted in the 
text is the best. 
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It will suffice to give the offielal version as reeorded by three contemporary authors, 
namely Abu-l-Fasl, Badfont, and Gulbadan Bágam. 

The first named writer narrates the event with his usual copious rhetoric, from which 
the essential statements have to be extracted. He ‘states that 

‘The most holy nativity, to wit—of his Majesty from the sublime vell and consecrated 
eurtain of her Highness. . ... her Majesty Miryam MakAnt, chaste one of church and 
state, Hamtds Banfi Bágam ... ooourred when the altitude of Procyon was 88," and 
when 8 hrs, 20 m. had passed from the beginning of the night [509]. sunset] of 8th Ab&n 464, 
Jalalt era [401]. era beginning March 15, 1079], corresponding to 19th Isfandármis 911 of the 
old era (soi. era of Yazdajird beginning June 16, 632], and to night of Sunday (ehab-i-yak- 
shamba) Sth Rajab, lunar ers [ scil. Hirt] and to 6th Kartik 1599, Hindt ers [soi. Vikrama 
samvaij, and to 16th Tishrinu-l-awwal 1854, Greek era [soi]. Beleucidan or Byro-Maoedo- 
nian] ;—4 hrs. 22 m. of the sald night (that of Saturday, or rather Sunday) were remaining. 
The place was the auspiolous city and fortunate fort, Amarkbts,’ 

Bad&oni gives the same date, stating that :— 

‘On Sunday, the fifth of the month of the month Rajab, in the year 049 H., the 
suspicious birth of the Khalifsh of the age Akbar PAdshAh ocourred in & fortunate moment 
at Amarkot?.' 

Gulbadan Bégam’s account is as follows 

‘In 'Umarkét he left many people, and his family and relations, and also Khwája 
Mu‘aszam to have charge of the horam. Hamida-bünü Bégam waa with child. Three 
days after his Majesty’s departure, and in the early morning of Sunday, the fourth day of 
the revered Rajab, 949 H. [October 15, 1542], there was born his imperial Majesty, the 
world’s refuge and conqueror, JalAlu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Ghds. The moon was 
in 8eo,’4 ' 

The reader will observe that ihe lady gives the date as the fourth, not the fifth day of 
Rajab. She must either be mistaken, or have used & different almanac, because ahe agrees 
with Abu-1-Fasi and Bad&onf about the day of the week being Sunday, which fell on the 








3 Abkbarndmah (cited as A. N.), tr. Beveridge, vol, I, chap. IL, pp. 50-58. Abn-l-Faal spells the name 
of the town as Amarkót, deriving 4 &pparently from she Sanskrit amara, ‘immortal’, The same deriva- ` 
tion is expressly adopted by Hamilton ( Desoription of Hindostan, quarto ed, 1820, vol. I, p. 554), who 
explains ‘Amerkote’ as meaning, ‘the fort of the immortals.’ Tieffenthaler (Frenoh we., p. 133) spells 
‘Amarcov’. In the Af», vol II, tr, Jarrett, pp. 389, 841, the name is written ‘Umarkdt,’ but in (bid., 
vol OI, p. 59, Hi entered as ‘Amarkot, birth-place of his Majesty; and iid., p. 441, note 1, 
Jerretb twioe writes Amarkoi, without diacritical marks. The Imperial Gaeetiser, 1008, gives the form 
‘Umarkot’ (& v), and siates that ‘ibis said to have been founded by one Umar, a chief of the Stmra 
tribe, but ab what date is not known.’ Probably the form "Umarkó$ or’ Umarkdy meaning ‘the fors of ’ 
‘Umar (O mar)’, is correct, but it is clear that many people always regarded the name as being purely 
Hindu, meaning ‘the forts of Amar’. The word Amar (amara) often is an element in Hindu names, I 
shall use the form '"Umark?', or simply, ‘Umarkot’, The statement in I, G. (1908 and sarler ed.) that 
“ib was through this town that Akbar, when emperor, marched in A, D. 16591 bo conquer Bind’ is ezrone- 
ous, As Raverty truly remarks, Akbar never returned #0 either Umarkd} or Sind (Notes on Afghanistan, 
p. 601 note). The conquest of the province was effected by Mirza Abdu-r-rehim Khan Khandn 1590-2, 

3 Ty. Ranking, I, | 

i The History of Humaytn (Humáy&s-néma), ir, A. B. Beveridge, 1903, p. 157 and text p. 59. The 
text gives the namo as tws pet 
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fifth, and not on the fourth day of the month, according to the standard tables, We may 
take it as a fact, therefore, that Abu-l-Fuzl BadAont; and Gulbadan agree in assigning the 
birth to Sunday, Rajab 5. In quoting those authors I havo purposely refrained from citing 
2ollateral details, beceuse they can be considered more conveniently in relation to Jauhar's 
statements, which will now be quoted in full, so far as relevant. 

‘Chap. XI.—His Majesty waited for a fortunate hour, and then commenced his jour- 
mey, leaving all his family in the fortress of Amerkote : the first day we marched twenty- 
{our miles, and encamped on the banks of a large pond.* 

Ohap. XII.—The next day, while the king was encamped at the large pond, a 
messenger arrived from Amerkote with the joyful intelligence of the birth of a son and 
heir. This suspicious event happened on the night of the full moon of the month ShAbAn 
940; in consequence of which his Majesty was pleased to name the child. The full moon 
of religion (Budr addyn) Muhummad Akber. On this joyful oocaslon he prostrated him- 
£elf, and returned thanks to the Almighty Disposer of all eventa. When this joyful news 
was made known, all the chiefs came and .offered their congratulations The king then 
ordered the author of this memoir (Jauhar) to bring him the articles he had given in 
trust to him,’ 

Humåyûn returned the silver coins and bracelet to the owners, keeping only a pad of 
musk, which he broke on a chins plate and distributed, saying :— 

* This is all the present I can afford to make you on the birth of my son, whose fame 
will I trust be one day expanded all over the world, as the perfume of the musk now fills 
tais apartment.” After this ceremony the drums were beaten, and the trumpete-proclaimed 
$36 auspicious event to the world.à 


As soon as the evening prayers were finished we marched trom the pond . , . After 
five marches we arrived in the vicinity of Jan . . , . After this affray we moved on, and 
took possession of Jin, when the royal tent was pitched in a large garden .... from this 


place à messenger was despatched to Amerkote to bring the young Prince and his mother. 
Cn the 20th of the month of RamzAn the Prince arrived, and had the honour of being first 
embraced by his Majesty on the 85th day of his age? : .... Daring onr stay 
aż Jûn the king issued orders that all the chiefs of that country should wait on him 
ae . About this time Sh&h Hussyn having marched from Tatta, arrived within eight 
miles of Jin, and took post on the bank of the river (Indus). It was one evening during 
tho fast of Ramskn, just as his Majesty had taken his first mouthful of water, that intalli- 
, gence was brought him of the desertion of Tersh Beg, and of his having joined his enemy, . 
Husyn =... . . . Various incidents are next related, and the author proceeds :— 


— M Á—— ————ÀMÀ M —— —— —— 

5 Probably Guibadan used a different almanae, Ounninghan points out shat *aocording to Jervis 
is Indian almanaos give one year in each decade of each ayole differently from Ulugh Beg's tables, as 
rogards the intercalary year. The result is, that where the years 8,10, and $7 are made intercalary 
taose years will begin one day sorHer than m the Tables, and every day throughout each of these year 
will be one day earlier. In the accompanying Tables I have placed Roman numerals against the inter 
oslary years of the accepted reckoning, and stars against the three years whioh differ’ (Indian Bras, 
1६83, p. €8). 949 is one of the starred years, the 19th, so that Gulbadan Dégam was right according to 
the Indian almanacs. 

§ Jauhar seems to have forgotten un Intermediate halt. The party first moved oud four farsahàs, 
, or abous mxtoen pilay and then, after, a regs, went en $o the pond (4. N., p. 69). 

T Tard! Bog Khán was the messenger (Baddest, I, 666) Ho wos executed in 1556 by Bairtm Khan 
for failure to defend Delhi. 

3 Abud-Egal gives an abeurdly exaggerated gocouns of ‘ the sublime festivities.” (A. N., p. 60),— 

9 Shibin, 90 days less 14—15; plos 30—35. SbÁbàn 14 was a Thursday. 
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‘ During this time intelligence wae brought that Byram Beg (Kh&n), who had fled from 
the battle of Canouge, was come from Gujerdt to join his Majesty. On hearing this joyful 
news the king ordered all the chiefs to go out and meet him : he was shortly introduced, 
and had the honour of being pressmted to his Majesty, who was much rejoiced by the 
arrival of so celebrated a oharacter.’2° 

Abu-l-Fazl (A. N., I, 380) fixes the date of Bairkm Khán's arrival as Muharram 7,9505 
April, 13, 1549. Muharram is the first month of the Muhammadan year. The same 
author (t5id., p. 389) states that HumAyûn left Jim on Rabt ‘ul-Akhir 7,050=July H, 1548. 
Those dates may be accepted without hesitation. They are quite independent of the birth- 
day date, and no reason can be imagined why they should be falsifled. Jauhar (p. 49) does 
not mention the precise date of Hum&yün's departure from the camp near Jin. 

Kavi R&] Shy&mal Dis gives the following independent translation of Jauhar's text :— 

‘On leaf 44 of MSS. Taskirat-ul-odgydi the author Akbar Jauhar, who was Aftaboht 
or the ewer-bearer of the Emperor Humáyün, writes :— 

* While the Emperor HumAytn was encamped on the banks of a pond, at the distance 
of 12 kos (m24 miles) from Amarkot on the way to Bukkar, a messenger arrived in the 
morning from the former place with the joyful intelligence of the birth of & son and heir; 
end delivered his charge in the following terms :— 

‘The Supreme Being has been pleased to bless your Msjesty’s royal household with a 
fortanate prince,’ which highly pleased the Emperor. 

This auspicious event happened on the night of Baturd&yi! the 14th of Shabar 
A. H. 9049—28rd November, 1542-« Margsir Sudi 15th Samvat 1599. 

The moon of the 14th night (full moon) is called Badr, in consequence of which the 
child was named Badr-ud-din which signifies nearly the same thing as Jal&luddin, the 
name by which Akbar is commonly known 

Then follows the acoount of the congratulations and the musk-pod incident. 

The passage regarding the arrival of Akbar at Jûn camp is given thus :— 

‘ Now, the following account of the village of Jûn to which Humáyün had his Queen 
Hamidah Binh Begam and the prince Akbar brought from Amarkot by Jauhar, proves 
that the birth did really happen in the month of Bh&bán :— 

“ Several bands of robbers had to be encountered near the village of Jun; Sheikh Ali, 
Bog returned after putting them to flight. The emperor halted ina garden adjoining the 
village, and ordered entrenchments to be thrown up round it, then he sent one of the chiefs. 
to Amarkot to bring the young prince, the females, and the servants. On the 20th Ramzan 
the prince arrived, and had the honour of being embraced by his Majesty for the first time 
on the 85th day of his age 

This proves to a certainty that the prince was born on the 14th Shaban. 

A few lines further on, the author mentions the Roza or fast, from which the 
inference is drawn that the prince did really arrive in Ramz&n, the month when the Roxa 
or fast is kept.’ f 

Mr. Beveridge (A. N., I, 59 note) certifies that the rendering by the Kavi Råj ‘is oloser . 
than Stewarts.’ But it is really immaterial which version is used, inasmuoh as both ° 
testify to the fact that Akbar was born on the full-moon night of Sh&bàn. The text used by 





1 Jauhar, tr. Stewart, pp. 44—47. 
H Aoeording to Cunningham's tables, the week-day was Thursday. 
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the Kavi R&j apparently gives also the day of the month, 14, which is not in Stewart. 
Mr. Beveridge further points out that there are two editions of Jauhar. Since Mr. Beve- 
ridge translated the Akborndmah, he has kindly re-examined the MSS. in the British 
Museum on my behalf and informs me that edition No. 1—the original Memoire, is B.M. 
MB. Additional 16.711, in which the birth and arrival passages are respectively entered on 
folios 54 b and 56 a. The edition revised at Jauhar’s request by Fait Sirhindt (B.M, 
MB. or 1890) distinotly gives Rajab as the month of birth, with Sh&bán as a marginal note. 
Faixt omits the words stating that Akbar arrived at Jin on the 35th day after his birth 
(rás az taulid-i shabsdda). But he preserves the day of the month, the 4th for the nativi- 
ty, applying it to Rajáb instead of Shaban. . - 

Mr. Beveridge in his letter dated June 6, 1914, which he authorizes me to quote, goes 
on to say :— 

“ Tt seems to me that it is quite possible that the day of the month was the 14th, and 
that hence Jauhar calls Akbar Badru-d-din. Jauhsr, however, adds that Badr and Jalal 
meen the same thing, that is the full moon, and, of course, the 14th or loth Rajab 
would be full moon, just as much ae 14th Sh&b&n.3 Supposing that the day of the 
month really was the 14th, it is quite possible that the courtiers may have changed it to 
the 5th in order to make Akbar’s natal day a Sunday, which was a sort of special day with 
him. . 

But I osnnot believe that Gulbadan Begam and all the others were mistaken about the 
month. It is simpler and more probable that Jauhar was mistaken about the month, and 
that therefore his editor altered the passage and made it Rajab. There could be no object 
in their giving a wrong month. Jauhar was old and silly," 

Those remarks give away the whole case, because they admit that Jauhar's editor tam- 
pered with the author's manuscript, and that the courtiers probably altered the day of 
the month in order to bring in Sunday. In reality, there is no qussiion of mistake at all. 
Jauhar was not mistaken about Akbsr’s arrival during the RamazAn fast. He could not 
possibly blunder in that detail Nor was there any mistake possible about the name- 
giving. The story of the name-giving in Jauhar is inseparably bound up with the date. 
Both statements together are either true or false. They could not have come into existence 
in any conceivable manner as the result of inadvertence or forgetfulness. The diserepaney 
in tho authorities is due to deliberate falsifieaiion on one side or the other, and to nothing 
else. It should be remembered that Jauhar's memo is believed to have been composed 
under instructions from Abu-LFaxl who must have read it, I have been occupied all 
my adult life in weighing evidence and have no hesitation in finding the verdict that Jauhar's 
statements are true both as concerning the date and as concerning the naming—indeed, I 
go so far as to say, that owing to the form in whioh they are made, they not only are, 
but mast be true. Hence it follows that the allegations of the ‘‘ courtiers” are 
false, having been made for definite and adequate reasons which will be discussed 
presently. 


™ Jauhar does not oa! Akbar Badru-d-din. He states that he himself was present when Humfyün 
conferred that name or title for the reason clearly enunciated. He does noisy thas tho two titles ‘mean 
iho samo ihing’. His ewertion is that Dedru-d-din ‘signifies xsarky the same thing as Jeldloddin, th. 
name by whieh Akbar is comanoniy known.’ 
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The following statement will make clear the discrepancy in dates, 
Dates connected with Akbar’s birth. 





| AXHARKAMAH DATS, JAUHAR'S DATN. 














in of Humávün ab '"Umarkf&.JumAda'l-aw- Aug. 287. 


wal 10 
Qi $15). 
Huméytn quitted "Umark& — ... jab 1 DoT | .... |  ... 
(p. 876). 
Birth of Akbar  ... 3 ..| Rajab 5. Oot. 15. |Sh&bán 14, Nov. 23. 
fall moon. 
Arrival of Humfyfn at Jûn — ... Not stated | — ...... ‘ Nov. 80 
380). 6 or 7marches). 
Akbar left Umark& ... we bin 11. Nov. 20. ut Deo. 18 
6 or 7 marches) 
(75 miles but 
travelling 
alowly). 
Akbar arrived ət Jim camp Sháb&n 29. Deo. 8 Days afte Deo, 28. 
Ramin 20. 
950. 1548. 950. 1548 
Arrival of Bairüm Khán at Jûn ,. Muharram Aprils, |  ..... A 
HumiyünleftJün,, ... ..] Rebiu’-l- July 1114, 
akhir 7. 






Whieh of those contradictory sets of dares fs oorreet! 


Both cannot be true. Abu-l-Fax!, who takes the date of birth as Rajab 5, aocommo- 
dates to suit that day three other days, namely, one antecedent and two subsequent. 
Jauhar, who takes the full moon of ShAb&n (14th) as the birth day, has no antecedent dates 
to fit in, but is quite.clear as to the subsequent date, Ramaxin 20, being the Both day of 
Akbar's age. 

These facta preclude the possibility of mere inadvertence on the part of either Jauh&r 
or Abu-I-Fasl. Ibis useless to urge that Janhar waa old and possibly weak-minded when 
he finally faired out his memoirs nearly fifty years after Akbar’s birth, Itis obvious that 
he did nos trust to his unaided memory. His tract is full of minute details which 
necessarily imply the preservation of contemporary private notes. Ifhe had not possessed 
such notes he would not have been asked to write his memoir, nor sould be possibly 
have performed the ask. Everybody admits that ne wrote as a simple, honest man 
of slight education. “There is no rhetoric or nonsense in his book. Mere inadvertence 
being inadmissible as an explanation of his dates, he must have lied deliberately if 
his statements are false. Why should he lie? What conceivable object could ne have 
in inventing th» statements that Akhar was born on the night of the full moon of 
Shaban and reached his father on Ramesin 201 If he was wither inadvertent or 





3d 15 "This dete may be accepted, ax beng in accordance with either birthday 
14 The two detes in A. H. 950 may be accepted. 








—————————— ———— — — M — p 
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a liar his evidence as that of a contemporary and to some'extent an eye-witness should 
be accepted. We must remember that he was actually in personal attendance on 
Humáàyün when the news of the child’s birth arrived, and that he witnessed the naming 
oereriony 

As further conclusive proof that he was not inadvertent, we have his statement that 
the child was named Badru-d-din because he was born at the time of full moon (badr). 
His gloss that Badru-d-din and Jalélu-d-din mean nearly the same thing is not an accurate 
statement, and is merely an attempt to explain the notorious fact that everybody knew 
Akber only as Jalálu-d-din. Having already shown that Jauhar was not a blunderer, and 
that his narrative is transparently honest, we must believe his &ocount of the naming as 
well as his dates. 

Abu-l-Fasl wastes much eloquence in recounting Sunday supposed miracles or 
semi-miraculous occurrences oónneoted with Akbar’s birth and naming as Jalélu-d-din. 
One such anecdote is intelligible only on the supposition that he was aware that Akbar 
had 2een named Badru-d-dfn originally. 

The italios are mine; this is the story :— 

“Sharif Khan related that when his brother Shamsu-d-din Mu, Khán Atza waa in 
Ghasnf, in the 22nd year of his age, he dreamt hs saw the moon ($145) come inio Ms arma. 
He -elated the fact to his venerable father Mir Yar Mu. Ghaznavt who was a spiritually 
minded householder, and the latter rejoiced at the happy appearance of the auspicious 
ciroumstance and interpreted it to mean that God would, one day, bestow a great 
privilege upon him which would be the means of exalting their family, And so itturned out, 
for hy the blessings of that full moon (badr) of glory of the heaven (Akbar) the family was 
raised from the nadir of the dust to the zenith of heaven. 770 

That tele applies to Badru-d-din, the ‘ Full Moon of Religion,’ but has no relevance 
to Jalal-u-dtn, the ‘Splendour (or Glory) of Religion,’ 

I have no doubt whatever that Akbar originally was named Badru-d-din beeause ho was 
born at the time of full moon (badr), as Jauhar asseris from personal knowledge that he was. 

The time has now come to consider the collateral details alluded to. Aba-I-Fasl 
devotes much space and futile learning to the discussion of four distinct horoseopes cast 
on behalf of Akbar, and in the course of his wearisome disquisition makes certain remarks 
whish bear on the subject of this paper. 

Two of the horoscopes show Akbaras born under the constellation Virgo, and two 
as born under Leo, the next preceding constellation. Mr. Beveridge states that Virgo 
is ‘correct—if correctness can be predicated of such matters,’ that is to say, it 1s correct 
for the Rejab 5 birthday. It is remarkable that two of the horoscopes should have been 
drawn as under Leo, the constellation preceding Virgo. The factthrows doubt on the official 
data of birth. Abu-l-Fazl recommends the acceptance of the Leo horoscope drawn by 
‘Ardu-l-Daulah Amir Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz,1¢ Gulbadan also adopte the Leo version’ 
and expreases her gratification that ‘it was of very good omen thatthe birth was in & 
fixed sign, and the astrologers said & 00110 so born would be fortunate and long-lived.’ 


reno 


WA N. I, p. 48. The sigaifioand Persian words are 11 — 
MER CIE ol T By glet yoy el l wt l 5 ab Cg pa 


2३४ ७३५००: Sai 
(Bibl Ind. ed. Faauio, 1, p. 14). Here Akbar is designated as ‘ badr-t-asmén,’ ‘the full moon of the sky.’ 
M A. N. 0059. V, VoL I, p. 90. ‘In the opinion of the writer, this is the most reliable horoscope, 
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Abu-l-Fasl’s comments on the discrepancy are significant because they betray 
hesitation concerning the real date of the birth, 

Kavi Raj Shyamal Dis states in the English version of his paper that ‘ Abi-1-Fasl 
after writing several horoscopes of Akbar that do not tally, says :— 

‘It is but meet that everybody should not know the actual account of the birthday 
of a sample of creation’ (like Akbar), 

That quotation has been filtered through two translations, and I cannot find anything 
exactly corresponding to it in Mr, Beveridge's version, But, at p. 128, he translates =- 

‘Owing to the jealousy of God, the truth of the holy nativity remained undei the 
vell of concealment and was hidden behind the curtain of contradisticn.’ Those rhetorical 
words give nearly the samé sense as the quotation in the form adopted by the English 
translator of the Kavi Raj. Abu-I-Fasl proceeds to argue that the discrepant horoscopes 
agree at any rate in predicting everything favourable about Akbar, 

The author of the Mirat-}-Afttabnums, a compilation written in A. D. 1803,17 as quoted 
by the Kavi Raj, avows uncertainty as to the date of Akbar's birth, saying :— 

‘In the year A. H. 949 according to some accounts, or in A. H. 050 as others wodld 
have it, at Amarkot was born Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar of Hamidah Bani Begam a 
deecendant of Ahmad Jém. According to the Akbarnéma the auspicious birth of the prince 
took place at Amarkot on Sunday night the 18th [sic] Rajjab A. H. 949, the eun being at 
the time in Scorpio.’ 

The passage is of value only aa showing the existence of doubt on the subject, and for 
the ouriuas statement that Akbar was born on Sunday, Rajab 15, 049, That statement 
will be explained presently. : 

Proof having been given that the positive statements of Jauhar are true, ft follows 
that the contrary statements of Abu-l-Faxi, ete., must be false. ‘Those false statements were 
not made without reason, The prinelpal reason for making them was satisfactorily 
explained by Kavi Raj Shyamal Dae, whose paper published in 1886, convinced me many 
years ago.15 

It will be best to quote his words eo far as necessary :— 

‘What led the authors of the Akbar Namah, the T'abagáW Akbari, and the 
AMwniakhab-ui-Tawórikh to record the Sth Rajjab, Sunday, instead of the true date, 
14th Shaban, Saturday? [eic].19 ^ 

My explanation may be embodied ina single term, superstition, still I should Hke to 
say something in detail. 

There is a couplet enjoining on the Hindüs to conceal nine things :— 

आाड्र्वित्तं गृहच्छिद्र मंत्रमैधृनमौषधीम à 

हानजामापजानग्य नव गौप्वाति कारयैत || 
that is —l, age, 2, wealth, 3, 08608 in one's household, 4, manira (Vedio or Tantric), 
6, ooition, 6, medicine, 7, charity, 8, honour, and 9, dishonour, should be concealed. 


„1! Eliot and Dawson, VIII, 38% Ihave not met with any history which gives the year as 960. 
15 My Oxford Studen? s History af India, of which the first edition appeared in 1908, is, I think, the 
only history of Indis which gives Nov. 23 as the date of Akber's birth. 
1 Bhabén 14 was Thursday. 
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Now, the first of these with which we -are immediately oonoerned, is sHll strictly 
observed by well-to-do Hindts, of whom only 10 per cent. of enlightened views would eyer 
dare te lay aside this rule. Tho annual birthday festivals are in most cases held a day or 
two previous to or after the actual birthday ; and if the dato is published in this way, the 
year of birth is kepta profound secret Horoscopes of the nobility and gentry are always 
entrusted to confidential family-prieste, who never betray their charge. or are at least 
expected not to do 80 

"The writer has personally observed people sometimes accusing their enemies of practising 
‘witchoraft against the life of some person; and to confirm the charge brought by them, 
the scousers try to produce fabricated horoscopes bearing special symbols, and a puppet 
flgme of the proposed victim, from the houses of the parties accused. The Mughals 
borrowed these superstitious potions fram the Hindfis’ 

The author proceeds to give inrisnoes of superstitions which were regarded by Babur, 
Humiytin, and Akbar, The list might be largely extended. 

He goes on to argue that Hamida Bégam probably reported the faise date, RajAb 5 
in oxder to preserve her child from danger, and that horoscopes were prepared accordingly. 
İt-is also possible, he observes, that the court historians themselves may have deliberately 
published a falser date, from the same motive 

That explanation in either form is perfectly adequate. Akbar, as everybody knows, 
was exposed to constant danger of many kinds during ‘hia childhood, so that his mother 
and har male. friends must have been terribly anxious lest harm should befall him. No 
harm could be more deadly in their estimation than that wrought by witchorait, and 
their beliefs being such as they were, they lay under an obligation to protect the helpless 
child by every possible means. Nobody knew anything about the existence of Jauhar's 
Private notes, which remained hidden for nearly half a century, and there was nothing 
to prevent the family from agreeing on a date for public use. The selection of Rajab 5, 
and the consequent change of name may have taken place in 1545, when Akbar then aged 
about three, was restored to his father and circumcised with great ceremony. There is 
some resson to suppose that, as the Kavi Ráj pointe out, he bore the title Jalül-ud-din 
long before his accession. The fort at Jalalab8d was named after him and given him in 
dgir-when he was about ten years of age and his father was still in Kabul. Naturally, 


therefore, the title Jal&Lud-din appears on his ooinage from the first year of the 
Teigr, 1556-7,% 


* Bir Bevoridge's note 2, 4. N., Vol I, p. 1181 Havuby, Notes on Afghanistan, p. 51. There is no 
doub: that after the death of Hindél in Nov. 1551, his domain of Ghazni with He dependencies was 
_oonfecred upon Akbar, then in his tenth year, Bub it is not clear when the name of Jalalabad was given 
to the new fork at Jéi-Shaht, which was the old name of the place. According to I. G. (1908) s, v. 
'Jaltltbád was founded by Akbar in 1570, some four years after his accamion, Humktytn left Kabul in 
-January 1555. Ravuty says that "Báysaid, the Byts, says thes Hum&yün Bédshéh built a fort as 
Jat Sasht, where in after years another fort was bulh, and called after ihat Badshth’s son-—Jalél-ud-din 
-Mohammad Akbar Badshth—hy the name of Jalilibâd. Huméytn, he also says, built this fort jn 
Rajah, 950 H (June, 15562, A.D,).” Reverty’s words “in afier years” support the Gazetteer date, : 
Abu--Fau distinctly states thes ib was Munim Khén who gave Jit Shéht its ‘ holy appellation ° and 
eolon.xed it. As he was governor of KAbal fram 1555 to 1560, the bosto wal of the name Jaléiibad should 
be resorted to that period (4. N. I. 565), 
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The concealment of the true date of birth, namely, ShAban 14 == November 28, is 
satisfactorily explained by the desire of the persons responsible for Akbar’s safety to 
preserve him from the perils of witohoraft, The selection of Rajab 5, Sunday, as 
the offietal false date seems to have been suggested by special reasons. f 

All students of the history of Akbar are aware that in his later days ho paid 
special reverence to the Sun and Sunday. But that late predilection of his would not 
explain the selection of Sunday for his official birthday by ‘is relatives in his infancy. 
They, however, may be reasonably credited with s preference on astrological grounds 
for the first day of the week, the day of the Bun, which was always highly reverenced 
by Persians, Abu-l-Farl in his commentary on one of the rival horoscopes dilates on 
the glory of ‘the Great Light (tbe Sun,) the benefactor of the universe, and moderator 
of the affairs of mortals, and the special bestower of glory, pomp, power, and prestige, 
(4. N. L, p. 75). There are other similar passages. A powerful motive for the 
selection of Rajab 5 is found in the statement of Bédillot (Prolegommer 240, as quoted by 
Beveridge, 4. N, I, p. 54, note 5) that Rajab 5 was believed to be the day of Muhammad’s 
conception. Ulugh Beg, we are told, dated that event on Rajab 15. It is curious that 
according to the quotation cited above, the author of the Miérdi-i-Á ftábnumá places the birth 
on Rajab 15, while stating that the year was uncertam still averring that the day of the 
week was Sunday. It actually was so on Rajab 15, 950. The writer seems to have 
confused Rajab 5, 949 with Rajab 15, 950. Akbar himeelf bore the name of Muhammad, 
but it is so usual for Muslims to bear that name that no significance can be attached to its 
bestowal upon Akbar. 

Tho name Akbar appears to have been suggested by that of the child's grandfather 
"Ait Akbar. The name or tife Jalàlu-d-d!n was given as & substitute for Badr-ud-dtn, 
which could nos be retained when the birth was no longer connected with badr—the 
fall moon. It was natural to choose a title which came as near as possible in form to the 
original one conferred by HumAytin, and did not differ too widely in meaning. We de 
not know when the official birthday was adopted and the consequent elíange of name 
effected, But both sHerations were made during Akbar’s childhood, and prior to the time, 
A. D. 1852, when HindAls jégirs, including Jal&láb&ád, named after Akbar, were assigned 
to the young prince after the death of Hindál I have suggested that the solemn oocasion 
in 1545, or early in 1546, when Akbar was restored to his father and underwent the 
ceremony of circumcision would have afforded a suitable opportunity for the changes. 

It 18 not unlikely that only s few readers will have had the patience to follow me closely 
through all the details of along argument. Those who have done so will be convinced, 
I think that the argumens is sound. It seems to me that no other conclusion on the main 
issue is possible for anybody who can appreciate the ‘value of evidence. A summary of 
the results attained may be convenient. The following propositions may be considered to 
have been finally established, namely :— l 





थ |n A. H. 949. Rajab 16 was Wednesday. But in 950, whioh the Mind: gives as an alternative 
yeer for the birth, Rajab 15 was a Sunday. That fact confirms the hypothesis thad the official birthday 
was seloood with regard for the supposed date of Muhammad's conoepion. 
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(1) That the statements of Jauhar concerning botti the date of birth and the naming 
of Akbar are true; ः 

(2) That the statements of the court chroniclers concerning the same matters 
aro false ; 

(8) That Akbar was born on Sh&ban 14, at the time of full moon, A. H. 949 == 
Thurrisy morning, November 28, A. D. 1542, old style; 

(4) "Phat the child was originally named Badru.d-din, * the füll moon ot religion’ ; 

(5) That during his childhood, at some date, probebly prior to 1562, the official 
birthday was substituted for the real one, and, in consequence, the name or title 
Bedru-d-din, which was no longer suitable, was replaced by Jal&lu-d-din ; 

(0) That three motives determined the changes in the birthday and name. The first 
and principal one was the desire to preserve the child from the perils of witehoraft bv 
concealing the true date ofhis birth. Secondary motives were the preference for Sunday 
over Thureday, and the wish to associate the birthday with the assumed date of the 
conception of Muhammad. 

Inferenees probable, bui not eertain, are :— 

(1) that the name Akbar was suggested by the name of the child's grandfather, 
"AR Akbar; | 

(2) that the changes-of birthday and name took place in 1545 or 1640 when Akbar 
was restored to his father and circumcised with much ceremony [23 

The authorities, as usual, differ concerning the date of Akbar’s death. - 

Some years ago the late Mr. William Irvine kindly examined the Persian histories on 
my behalf, and arrived at the conclusion that the most probable date was October 15, old 
style (U. 8.), or Ootober 25 new style (N. 8.)®. 

‘ In&yatu-lláh, author of the Takmfla+-Abbarnfma (E. & D. VI, 115)*4 gives the date 
as 9th Axur [Persian month], the night of Wednesday, 12 Jum&ds II, A. H. 1014. 

Muhammad Amtn, author of tho Anféu-t-Akkbdr (sbid., p. 248) gives the same date, 
Wednesday, 12 Jum&da II, 1014. Mr. G. P. Taylor accepts 12 Jumfda II, but makes it 
equivalent to 10 Ab&n [Persian month] of 50 HAhi (J. d Proc. A. S. B. 1911, p. 710). 
Abdu-l-B&kí, author of the Ma‘ésir-i-Rahimi (ibid., p. 248), dates the event on the 28rd 
Jumåda I of same year, without mentioning the weekday. 

The weekday undoubtedly is correct, it being understood that a Muhammadan “ Day” 
extends from sunset to sunset. Consequently, hours after midnight on Wednesday—Thurs- 
day night, which we should reckon as Thursday a.m., oount aa Wednesday for Mumalmans. 
Some corroborative evidence that the day of the week by Muslim reckoning was Wednesday 
is supplied by Jah&ngir, who regarded that day as unlucky, calling it kam-shamba (R. & D., 
Momoirs, I, 9 n.),25 distinguishing it from Thursday mubérak-shumba, his lucky day and 
birthday (ibid, II, 10, 74). It is extremely unlikely, in any case, that a mistake should 
be made sbout the week day. 





x Authorities differ as to the date of the ciroumolsion ceremony. Mrs, Beveridge inclines to sscept 
March, 1546 (Guibadans p. 179, n.) 

2 That date, accordingly, was sdopted in The Oaford Student's History of India, Sth ed., 1915, p, 180 n, 

AE & D, moans Elios and Douson, History of India as told by tts own Historians. 

S Rogers and Beveridge, tz. of Jab&üngir's authentio Memoirs, publ by B. Asintio Soolety, Vol. I, 
1909, Vol. II, 1914. £ 
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According to Cunningham’s Tables, 12 JumAds II was Tuesday. 

The date 23 JumAds I given by *Abdu-1-B&ki is oloarly wrong, 

-Nobody seems to have notieed that Du Jarrie states the date as October 27. Inasmuch as 
the “ new style” came into use in Portugal and Spain from 1582,.the 27th means “new 
style”, equivalent to the 17th “ old style.” 

The Dominical Letter for 1605, old style, is F, and for new style is B. Either yields 
Thursday as the day of the week. Thuraday a.m. is Wednesday night by Muhummadan 
reckoning. 

` The corresponding Hijri date would be JumAda II, 14 not 13, and Jumá&da II, 14, was 
Thursday by Cunningham’s Tbles.1T 

Du Jarrie's account is based on the statements of Jorome Xavier and Benedict à Goes, 
"who were in Agra at the time, and actually had an interview with Akbar the Sunday 
before he died. On that Sunday he was gay and cheerful, in spite of the alarming current 
rumours about his health, but two days later, (Tuesday), he was obviously dying. Tho 
Fathers do not explicitly state the weekday on which he died, but they cannot possibly be 
mistaken about the day of the month. Du Jarrie’s third volume was published in French 
in 1614. The Latin translation which I have used appeared in 1616. 

The correct date of Akbar's death therefore ts :— 

Wednesday to Thursday night after midnight, 

October 17, old style ; 
»  21,new style; 
JumAda II, 14, A. H. 1014. 
I append the relevant passages from Du Jarrie (India office oopy, vol. IIT) :— 
Page 181, 'Magnuset potens hio Monarchs XXVII Ootobrio MDOV. ita demoritur 
Invaletadinis eius facti certiores Paires, die Sabbathi illum adeunt . . 
Verim ite hilarum of letum ints satrapas viderunt, importunum ut censerent de hujus 
vitae catashophe ef ad alteram tranamigratione cum ipso tum agere At post hidnum 
rex in extremis passim esse dicebatur." 

In English :—, 

“ This great and powerful monarch on October 27, 1605, so died .. . The Fathers, on 
Jearning.of his illness, attended on him on the sabbath day .. . But they saw him so gay 
and cheerful among his nobles, that they judged it inopportune to discuss with him then 
the end of this life and the change to the other .. . But two days later, every body was 
saying that he was on the point of death.*8 

The Fathers did their best to obtain admittance but failed. ‘hey were informed that 
the dying monarch, after he had lost the power of speech, received Prinoe Saltm; and by 
signs directed him to assume the royal diadem and gird on the sword which hung at the head 
of the bed. Another sign with the hand commanded the prince to depart. 

' That account seem to represent truly what really happened, but this note is confined 
to the question of date. For that I accept the Jesuit evidence as conclusive. On another 
occasion I may discuss the evidence concerning the death bed soene, which is more 
complicated. 

9! Bir Harris SNiooles, Ths Chronology af History (1833), tables O, D, E, 

f In Persian manuscripé 14 might be easily corrupted into 12, 

4 Du Jarrie's work whether in French or Latin, is extremely rare, and the third volume is the rarest. 


Chapters IV-XV of Book L in that Volume, pp. 38-137, concern the reign of Akbar. Tho short titio 
of the work is Rerum Indicarum Thesaurus. 
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THE OHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONAROHY. 
(Ms. SWAMIKANNU PILLAUS THEORY.) 
BY ROBERT SEWELL. 
(Continued from p. £08.) 
Ja¢avarman Sundara Pandya. 
(Accession August 1876.) 

Thave paid very great attention to the question of the date of accession of this king 
-and in Epig. Ind. XI (pp. 259-61) have given full reasons for supoosing that it was on a 
day between 6 and 25 August 1276.21 We have many records of this reign. 

(414 of 1908). Professor Jacobi published this date in Epig. Ind. X1 (p. 185, No. 86) 
and decided that, for the year 1285, the given week-day, Sunday, did not work out 
correctly ; and his calculation is correct, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, however, wishes us to 
accept the date as Sunday 21st Ootober 4. D. in that year. The stated regnal year is 
the 9th. Acoording to all former information October 1285 would be in the 10th, (or even 
Perhaps in the 11th) regnal year of this king. I believe it to have been in his 10th year; 
so that, taking his date, we must consider “9 " as a mistake for '' 10". Then, though the 
day was one in the given solar month Tulá, tho given 7th krishga tithi was properly 
connected with the following day, Monday, not Sunday; and the nakashatra named was 
also appropriate to the Monday. The tithi belonged to the lunar month Karttike, and 
it was ourrent on the forenoon of that day; it was therefore the occasion of a 
Kalpådi ceremony. I hold then’ that the date may be Monday 22 October 1285, 
“Sunday” being an error. This really strengthens the author's case because it predicates 
only two instead of three errors in the origin-l. The date is not to be classed as regular, 
because the wrong regnal year and the wrong week-day are given, 

(581 A of 1902). I oonour with tne author as to this date. It oonfirms the 
opinion I expressed as to the date of accession, and it isin itself a perfect and regular. 

(675 of 1902). Prof. Kielhorn published this date in Epig. Ind. VIII (p. 279, 
No. 54), stating that the corresponding day was “apparently” 27 August A.D. 1287. 
The present author names the same day. There is another inscription in the same temple 
(No. 580 of 1908) which looks as if it were intended to be of the same date, and 
Mr Swamikannu Pillai has noticed this second date on his p. 228, utilizing 16 as establishing 
she reign of a different king altogether and doclaring it to correspond to 28 August A.D. 
1814 (below p. 52). For present purposes I place the details of the two together. It 
will be seen that the seoond is mutilated. The first seems to be good condition with the 
axception of the first figure of the day of the solar month, the second, “1,” being 
-egible. The details of No. 575 are copied from the publication of Prof. Kielhoru, and 
aa supplied by the Epigraphist. 

(No. 575). 12th regnal year; Révatt; Wednesday ; 8 ky:; [3]1 Sinha. 

(No. 580). 1[?] regnal year; —vati; Wed....; 3kf:; 81 Simha. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai does not explain why, when the responsible Epigraphist read 
she solar month day in the first case as “ [3]1 ", (there being no doubt as to the “17 ) 
he deolures it to be “297, (As a matter of fact the date, if allotted to A.D. 1287, 
corresponds to 30 Simha, “81” being taken as an error in the original) Nor does he 





` *| Prof. Jacobi's No. 88. (Hpig. Ind. XI, p. 1380), reduces the period to 10-25 August 1370. 
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explain why, with this extraordinary similarity in the dates, he fixes the date of the 
first as 27 August 1287 A.D. and the second as 28 August 1314. It is true that the 
details are perfect for a.D. 1814, while for A.D, 1287 the solar day would be wrong by one. 
Then why not attribute both to a.D. 1314 ? or, if the error is passed over as accidental, 
both to 4. D. 1287, following Kielhorn ? 

(No. 590 of 1907). I published this date in Epig. Ind. X, (p. 142, No. 75). It is 
perfeotly regular for the 14th year of this king, and as the regnal year is declared by the 
Epigraphistto be damaged (though he thinks it may be read “18” or ''15") the date 
arrived at by both Mr. Swamikannu Pillai and myself, viz., 20 February 4. D. 1290 may, 
without the correction which he considers necessary, be accepted. There can be 
no question as to the year, for the record quotes the cyclic year “ Virédhin.” 
(Mr Swamikannu Pillai's remarks on this date have become misplaced in his article, and are 
to be found immediately after his explanation of No. 80% of 1909). 

(No. 302 of 1909). I published this date in Epig. Ind. XI, (p. 259, No. 107) 
arriving at precisely the same conclusion as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai. 

(No. 69 of 1908). This record is dated in the 16th year of a king named Jat&varman. 
Sundara Pandya who has the additional title “ Kópérinmá]koudán " applied to him. The 
details of the date are the 16th regnal year, solar month Karka, éukla 7, Hasta. 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai decides that this corresponds to 4 July a.D. 1291, and states that the 
moon passed out of Hasta just after sunrise. I think this is correot if the caloulation 
weve made for true sunrise; but if this ıs the correct date we must, I think, consider that 
the 16th regnal year was quoted in error for the 15th. 

(No. 128 of 1904). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's calculation is perfectly correct ; but the 
date given is imperfect as it states no week-day, and the combination of Mésha, fukls 9 
and Pushya is one that often oocurs. It is important that this date, which appaently 
belongs to the reign of the same king as the last, should be very carefully examined by 
the Epigraphist, since it states that the given day was the 276th day of the 16th regnal 
year, and this would give us the exact day of the king’s accession. I cannot agree with 
the conclusion put forward by the &uthor that it mus correspond to 28th March 1298 
aD., and must belong to the reign of Jajávürman Sundara (aoo. 1276). The date is itself 
imperfect. As to ita consistency with other dete: of this Jatávarman Sundara, I may refer 
to my remarks in Mpig. Ind. XI. pp. 259-261. I there gave a list of six perfect and. 
regular dates which, as they stand, unaltered, prove the king’s accession to have been later 
than 6 August 1270. Professor Jaoobi's No. 86 (op. cit. XF. 186) is an additional proot, 
being perfect and regular, and proving accession to have taken place after 9 August. 1276, 
According to these seven therefore the aeeession period is 10-25 August 1276, The date 09. 
of 1908 above is, as it stands, inconsistent with this and so would be 128 of 1904 if it 
belongs to the same reign ; for, if finally determined as the author wishes, it would make 
the day of accession 26 June 1276 (not 25 June as he states in the heading, or 24 June as 


given by him on p. 165). 
Maravarman Vikrama Pandya. 


(A new king proposed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai with accession 
d 1f January—29 August 1984). 
F consider that in this instance the author has established his case. He points out 
that two records (Nos. 53-and 54 of 1905) mention the kings name, giving the date in the 
Baka year 1209, A.D. 1287, while another mentions his victory over the KAkattya king. 
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Ganapati. These facta are conclusive that a Vikrama Pandya reigned about the period 
assigned, and it only remains to try and determine the date of his accession. 

(No. 148 of 1902). I conour with the date determined for this, vix, 11 January 
1280. “Bukla 4” is an error for éukls 14. The date is therefore not quite perfect, but it 
may be accepted. If so it fixes the earliest possible accession-day as 12 January 1283, the 
regnal year given being the 3rd. 

(No. 120 of 1896). This, of the 5th regnal year, is a perfect and regular date and 
agrees, as fixed by the author, with 14 December 1287. According to it the earliest 
possible accession-day would be 15 December A.D. 1282. 

(No. 410 of 1909). The corresponding date is 29 August 1288, but the date in the 
record is not quite satisfactory, since the moon passed into the given nakshatra more 
than 8 hours after mean sunrise. If aooepted it determines the earliest possible day for 
tke Fing’s accession as 80 August 1282, since the given regnal year is the 6th. 

(No. 116. of 1900). A perfect and regular date corresponding to 14 December a.D. 
1:91. The 8th regnal year is stated, which would fix the earliest possible acoeesion-date 
a 15 December A.D..1288; but this contradicts the first three insoriptions noted above. 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has not noticed that if the date be accepted we shall have to 
octrect the number of the regnal year, taking the “8th” year to have been quoted in 
error for the 9th. Then the date will agree with the others. 

(No. 251 of 1901). This is an unsatisfactory date aa the number of the regnal year 
is very doubtful and, even if we accept Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s suggestion, the quoted 
nekehatra is not the one which by custom would have been connected with the civil day. 
I prefer therefore to set this date on one side. 

The first three of these dates fix the King’s accession as on a day between 12 January 
ard 39 August A. D. 1283, as determined by the author. But amongst the five inscriptions 
ncticed only two dates are perfect and regular, snd if socepted without the alteration 
suggested (in No. 116) one of these contradicts the other. Nevertheles I think that 
M-. Swamikanno Pillai is justified in his conclusion. 

Jafavarman Tribh: Vikrama Pandya. 

(No. 11 of 1894). I find no jusüfieadon for the entry of this name in the list 
proposed for our acceptance. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai only offers us one inscription, no 
other corroborating it having as yet been found. And he gives us two dates, viz., 80 June 
A.D. 1278, and 1 July a.p. 1306, for either of which he says the detalls will suit. I take 
these in turn. The given details are the 9th fukls tithi in solar Mithuna; Thursday; the 
moon. in Sváti. 

(i) For Thursday, 30 June A.D. 1278. On this day at sunrise the moon was 
certainly in SvAti and the 9th éukla tithi was current; but the solar month was not, a8 
given, Mithuns. The day in question was the 3rd day of Karka. For the 9th fukls tithi 
in Mithuns in that year the week-day was Wednesday, and the moon at sunrise was in 
' Hasta. The day was 6 Mithuna and 1 June. 

(8) For Thersday, 1 July A.D. 1305. On this day the 9th éukla tithi was curreny | 
at sunrise and the moon was in Sváti as given; but, as before, I find that the current 

2 If Vikrams Pandya’s acocesion took place as Jaip as a. D, 1283 5$ is nob probable thas the king 
waom he conquered was the Genspetl whose last known date was about 1250 A, D. Ismay have beon a 
veasel of the Elksitys bearing the same name, or ib may have been Queen Rudramma, the gsnerio 
name “ Ganspatl ” being applied to ber. _ 
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solar month was Karka and not Mithuna. The day corresponded to 4th Karka. The 9th 
éukls tithi in Mithuna was connected with Wednesday 2 June A.D. 1806, which correspond- 
ed to 7th Mithuns with the moon in Hasta at sunrise. 

Thus I find Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s calculation in each case erroneous. It is no part 
of my present purpose to search for an appropriate date. That can be done at leisure. 
The combination of a 9th fukls tithi with the moon in Sv&ti in the month of Mithuna 
requires that the civil day should be one towards the end of that solar month. The 9th 
bukla tithi in each of the years suggested by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai fell early in Mithuna 
when the combination was impossible. 


Jafavarman Srivallabhadeva. 


This is another new king whose reign is considered by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai to be 
satisfactorily established by the evidence of the four inscriptions of which he quotes the 
dates. He fixes this king's accession as between 5th April and 12th November 4.D. 1201 
but the first of his dates proves that the accession oonld not have been on & day earlier 
than 20 April A.D. 1291 

(No. 508 of 1909). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's date is quite correct and the details 
of it are regular. It corresponds to Friday 19 April A.D. 1297 

(No. 499 of 1909). Examining this date, of which the details aro Masha 11, 
Paurgamf, Tuesday, I find that in A.D. 1800, in the solar month Mésha, the 15th éukla, 
or pakrsami, tithi was probably repeated and was connected both with 11 Misbs, which 
was Monday, and 12 Mésha, Tuesday. The paursami tithi began about 65m. before mean 
sunrise on that Monday (4 April A.D. 1800) and ended about26m. after mean sunrise on 
the Tuesdsy (5 April). Properly speaking, therefore, the real poursami tithi was 
connected with Tuesday 8 April, but that day was the 12th and not the llth Mfsha. 

The date, therefore, is nob quite regular, also it is imperfect. 

(No. 642 of 1902). I find the author’s date quite suitable for the details given. 
The 11th fukls tithi is quoted though it only began on the Saturday in question, 8rd April 
A. D. 1810, about 4j hours after sunrise, and this is not the general rule. But the 
difference may be accounted for by the tithi in question being the oocasion of the 
Kamada ék&dati celebration. 

(No. 689 of 1902). Here there are two dates mentioned m the record. The first 
is a date in the 21st year of the well-known. king Méravarman Kulaétkhara (aco. 1314) the 
beginning of whose reign has been fixed for us by Professor Kielhorn. ‘ithe given date 
corresponds to Monday 18th June a. Dn. 1884, the 12th fukls tithi being wrongly quoted 
for the (correct) 11th. The second date Mr. Swamikannu Pillai identifies, though a little 
doubtfully, with Wednesday, 12th November a. D. 1815, I have examined this carefully. 
and concur with the author's view; the details given are peculiar and contain an 
expression which he characterizes, rightly, as “extraordinary.” The date is distinotly 
unsatisfactory 

To sum up this evidence. There is only one perfect date offered to us, which, 80 far 
as it goes, shows that it may belong to a king whose reign began inside the year from 20th 
April 1201 to 19th April 1292 a. p. This is the first date mentioned. The second is 
imperfect and not quite regular The third may be held to be perfect and regular ; ite 
date would go to shew that the king’s accession could not have taken place later than 
3rd April 4. D. 1292. The fourth is hardly to be accepted. 
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I think the exisienee of this king, whose accession must be placed on a day between 
20 April a. D. 1291 and 8 April 1292, quite possible; and as No. 642 of 1902 mentions 
his 25th year he lived, if he lived at all, till 4.D. 1316. But we require a little better 
evidence before we can be quite sure. It should never be forgotten that all the details of 
& Derfeot date (though not of an extraordinarily perfect one, $. e., when the number of the 
day of the solar month is stated in addition to the rest) will be found suitable to about 
thee days in every century. Thus on his p. 227 the author gives us two alternative 
European dates for one perfect and regular Pagcya date, one in 4. D. 1266 and one in 
1810. Hence two of these dates, 499 of 1909 and 642 of 1902, may be found perfectly to 
co-respond with a year some 80 or 85 years before or after the dates claimed for them by 
the author, and still fulfil all the requirements of the Epigraphiat 


Moyavarman Tribh : Sundara Pandya. 

(A king named Sundara Paadya is known to have lived about the end of the 13ih 

and beginning of the 14th century]A. D. The author proposes for Ms 
aocession a day between 19 February and 6 March A. D. 1294.) 

(No. $42 of 1911). The given details of the date correspond in part to the day 
fixed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, vis, Sunday, 16 April A.D. 1807; but by the usual 
prectice that day would have been called the day of ‘‘ Hasta," out of which nakshatru 
the moon passed during the day. The quoted “ Chitra " would have been connected w.th 
the next-day, Monday. The date is.not quit» regular. It would probably be found 
porfect for a year about (roughly) 35 years earlier or later. 

~ (No. $48 of 1911). The same remarks apply to this date, mutatis mutandis, It is 
not quite regular. An error of 1 was made in the number of the tithi. The author's 
cabulabtion agrees with mins. 

(No. 344 of 1911). In this day the number of the tithi is illegible, and to 
regalarize the date the author changes the quoted fortnight to make it suit the year he 
has found for the accession of this king. But this is in my opinion, going too far. In every 
year the moon was in the quoted nakshatra on some day in the quoted solar month 
Kumbhs. Thess two details therefore afford no guide whatever. The only guides to the 
date are the week-day, Monday (this conjunction would occur once in every six years or 
so) and the lunar fortnight. The author changes the fortnight. This date is therefore 
quite useless as proof. And yet I find that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai uses it to fix the 
-sar dost possible day of the king's accession, a conclusion I must hold to be inadmissible. 

It is possible for these three dates to be found regular for quite other years. They are 
none of them conclusive as they stand. 

I must hold the accassion-date proposed for this king to be at present not proved, 

Jatavarman Vira Pandya, i 
(A king named Vira Pandya is known to have lived early in the 14th century. 

The author proposes for his accession a day between £3 June and 24 July A. D. 1296). 

I have not been able to ascertain on what foundation Mr. Swamikannu Pillai bases 
thee» possible accession days. Professor Jacobi published five inscription dates of a king 
(or kings) bearing the same nam» (Ep. Ind. XI, 187-89), ani Mr. Bwamikannu Pillai has 
given us three more; but in none of them is a day mentioned which would give us the 
accession limits stated by: the latter. He is evidently convinced of their correctness 
{ses the note to p. 226), ard it must be assumed that he had some reason, possibly founded 
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on other records, for his decision; but he has not published the dates. Those contained 
in the paper under discussion, would give rise to a different oonolusion altogether; and 
"moreover he does not seem to have noticed that they are contradictory. Putting together 
his results for records 401 of 1908, 45 of 1906 and 120 of 1908 we should find the 
accession to have taken place on aday between 17 December 1296 and 16 June 1297 
A. D:; whereas his results for records 122 of 1908, 308 of 1906, and 119 of 1908 as they 
stand would give us the accession period 14 December 1295 to 12 July 1296 A.D. Thus 
three of his dates, standing unchanged, contradict the other three as to the date of 
accession, and the dates he gives fer accession in the heading of the section do not agree 
with either group. I think however, that the solution may be found as I have suggested 
below. ' 

It is a historical fact, well-known, that a king called Vira Pandya lived early in the 
14th century, but hitherto the date of his accession has not been determined. It is with 
this alone that we are now concerned. 

(No. 78 of 1900). The only details given us in this date are the 5th regnal year, the 
solar month Mithuna, and the moon in Hasta. It is manifest that it would be absurd to 
attempt to determine the record as belonging to any one year on such evidence, since in 
every year the moon is in Hasta on some day in Mithuns, Mr, Swamikannu Pillai, 
however, not only fixes the year and day for us, but does so after changing (18) Hasta 
in the date to (8) Pushya. He must, I feel sure, feel on reconsideration that such & courte 
of reasoning cannot stand im the light of common sense. This date must be set aside 
altogether, It can never prove anything by itself. 

(No. 401 of 1908). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date Friday 28 September a. p. 1302 
certainly suits the given details of the date in the record ; and in accepting it all that we 
need remember is that it would probably be found equally correct for a year about 
80 or 35 years before or after A. D. 1302, Professor Jacobi has published this date 
(Epig. Ind. XI, p. 187, No, 90), arriving at the same conclusion as to the corresponding 
day. Such as it is it oan be accepted if it is held, palwographically and from its 
contents, to belong to that year; and if so accepted it fixes the aocession as ona day 
between 20 September 1296 and 28 September 1297 A.D. Relying on the aooes*ion-date 
given in the heading “23 June to 24 July 1206” the author says that the given date 
would fall at the beginning of the seventh regnal year. And if so he has to weaken 
considerably the strength of the date by altering the number of the regnal year and 
considering “67 to have been stated in error. In such case the date would not be 
wholly convincing. Accepting it for the time in order to see if it is supported we pasa on. 

(No. 45 of 1906). I concur with the author in his opinion that the date given 
corresponds to Wednesday 16 December a. D. 1810. It is a perfect and regular date; 
and the historical allusion whiah it contains to the 41st year of his natural father (he 
himself was illegitimate) constitutes further evidence that the king in question was the 
Vira Pandya who reigned at the time of the first Muhammadan inroad into Southern Indis. 
To shew how careful we have to be let it be noticed that the date is equally regular, 
as shown by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, for Wednesday 22 December A. D. 1266, which fell 
in the 14th year of that Jatávarman Vira whose &ooession-date, so far as is known to 
us from the late Prof. Kielhorn's researches (the king is the “ E " of the Professor's List 
(pig. Ind. IX),was on a day between 11 November a. n. 1252 and13 July 1263. (ln my 
remarks above (p. 196) I have suggested that the accession period may now be reduced 
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to a day between 20 June and 4 July a.D. 1253). Aooepting the Cate, as I think we 
should do, for 16 December a, D. 1810 we have the esrliest possible day of accession fixed 
by it as 17 December 1296 and the latest 16 December 1297 4.D. It appears fully to 
support the date of No. 401 of 1908, last examined 


(No. 122 of 1908). This date was published by Prof. Jacobi (Bp. Ind. XI, p. 188 
No. 92), I have again examined it. We are all three in accord, finding that the details 
correspond to Thursday, 2 December A. D. 1839. I have further examined it on the 
chance of its belonging to the earlier JatAvarman Vira Pandya whose accession took place 
in a. D. 1258, but it does not work out properly for that reign, Granting, then, that the 
date is accepted as corresponding to 2 December a.D. 1889 we have to consider how 
it agrees with dates 401 of 1898 and 45 of 1906 (above). The result of the date is to 
limit the soceasion to a day between 3 December A.D, 1285 and 2 December 1296; 
that is to say the latest possible day for &coeselon is 2 December 1296 ; but I have 
just shewn that from the date 45 of 1906 we have the earliest posalble day fixed as 
17 December of that year. The two therefore are contradictory, and if this date 
122 of 1908 is to be accepted in full we must consider the given regnal year “44” as an 
errot for 43. 

(No. $98 of 1906). I observe that in this record the last figure of the number 
given for the regnal year is doubtful The number is given tentatively as “4 [8] ”. 
with the last date, if the dates 401 of 1906 and 45 of 1906 are &ooepted, this number 
“45” must be changed to44 The date will then regularly correspond to Wednesday, 
18 December a. D. 1840 for which day the given details work out correctly, as stated by 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai. The date does not work out correctly for the 45th year of the 
earlier king of the name (accession in 4. p. 1258). 

(No. 119 of 1908). This date was published by Prof. Jacobi as his No. 98 (Ey. 
Ind, XI, p. 188). loonour with Mr. Swamikannu Pillai thatif we change the “ 14th " day 
3f the solar month to the 16th, the date works out regularly as corresponding to Monday, 
12 July a. D. 1389. (The date fixed on by Prof. Jacobi does not suit the given details and 
apparently was put forward by some mistake). But the number of the regnal year must, to 
suit the results of No. 401 of 1908, and 45 of 1906, be changed from “46” to 48; and 
as the number 46 is'stated by the Epigraphist to be clear in the original the date must not 
5e held as being a regular one. Two changes have had to be made in it, and it is so far 
unsatisfactory ; but the historical allusion init makes it quite olear that the record 
cannot belong to a date much earlier than (roughly) the date we have assigned for it, 
though it might suit a year about 30 or 35 years later, if there should have been another 
king of the same name then reigning. No such king is yet known. I assume, of course, 
that palwographically it belongs to this period. The length, however, of the king's reign 
points to the Jasávarman Vira of the other records just considered. 

(No. 120 of 1908). This date was published by Professor Jacobi (Ep. Ind. XI, 
p. 138) as his No. 94. Both he and Mr. Swamikannu Pillai find that the details 
osrrespond to 16 June A.D. 1842, and they are right. The latter tells us that the 
Epigrephisb has decided that the number of the regnal year should be read as 46 in the 
original, or 49, and nob as 44, Reading it as “46” the date falls in exactly with the 
results of Nos, 401 of 1908 and 45 of 1908, and it is thus found to be in every particular 


regular. 


~ 
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As already stated the resulta of Nos. 401 of 1908, 45 of 1906 and 120 of 1908 give 
us the King’s accession as on a day between 17 Desember 1296 and 16 June 1897 
A.D.; and if we allow the changes in the numbers of the regnal years in Nos. 122 of 
1908, 898 of 1906, and 119 of 1908 to be mada as suggested, the results of these three 
also will agree with that fixture. 


Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 
(Accession between 20 Aug. 1302 and 28 Awg. 1308 A, D. 
according to Mr. Swamikanaw Pillai.) 


No. 580 of 1902, I have already remarked (above p. 245) on the extreme similarity 
between the details of this date and those of another record, No. 575 of 1902, both engrav- 
ed on the walls of the same temple; similarity so marked as to leave no doubt on the 
mind that both refer to the same day. And I have there criticized the course which 
Mr, Swamikannu Pillai has adopted in assigning one of these to 27 August 4. ए 1287 and 
the other to 28 August 1314. 

As regards the date itself it works out regularly for a. D. 1314, and if &coepted for 
A. D. 1287 an error of one day has to be passed over in the solar month, “31” being oon- 
sidered as wrongly stated for 30 Sinha (Mr. Swamikanna Pillai’s ** 29 ” on p. 223 being & 
mistake). Prof. Kielhorn accepted the date as belonging to 4. ०. 1287 and passed over 
this error; and so docs the present author in using the date as correct for a. D. 1287. But 
in considering it anew for A. D. 1814 he accepts it for that year and considers it 
sufficiently important to warrant his establishing by it the reign of a new and hitherto 
unheard-of king whose aocession-day (as given in the heading above) he fixes by this, and 
this alone, unsupported by any second date. Bo oertain is he of this that he has entered 
this king’s name in his lists on p. 166 calling him Jatávarman Sundara Pandya IV. For 
this the evidenoe is wholly insufficient, even if we overthrow the date as belonging to a. D. 
1287 (which he has not done). But there is more than this. The number of the regnal 
year in this No. 580 of 1902 is ao difficult to decypher that the author could only make 
out the figure *1." Having obtained from the details of this No. 580 the day, 28 Aug. 
1814, as corresponding to the given date, he still could have had no conception that the 
number of the regnal year ought to be '* 12," and consequently could have had no oonoep- 
tion of the time of acoession of this king, unless he had obtained the figure '* 12 ? from 
"the other record, 575 of 1902, which states ite date as being in the '' 12th year of Jaj&var- 
man Sundara.” But according to the author (s.v. No. 576.p. 228) this is a totally 
different Jat&varman Sundara. Hence (granted that the date 575 should be assigned to 
4. D 1287) we do not know the correct number of the regnal year of No. 580 (if it belongs 
to A. D, 1314) and therefore we know nothing of the date of accession of the king~whose 
name it mentions, Itis surely plain that Mr, Swamikannu Pillai must abandon his posi- 
‘tion for one or other of these fixtures. 

The date is, no doubt, correct for 28 Aug. 4. D. 1814, but it stands alone and it may 
belong to the year 1287. Unless therefore some other record is found which supporta the 
theory we must hold the existence of this king and his accession in A. D. 1802-8 unproved. 
and if it is so supported we must strike out No. 575 from the list of dates belonging to the 
king who came to the throne in A. D. 1276. 

The author has still further confused the issue by his statements of date. Accepting 
for a moment his fixture for a. D. 1314 and the aooemsion twelve years earlier, all we can 
say is that the king’s reign lasted from his accession on some day between 29 Aug. 1802 and ^ 
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28 Aug. 1303 till at least 28 Aug. 1314, But in his list at the top of p. 166 Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai give his Jafavarman Sundara Pandya IV accession between 20 Aug. 1302 and 
5 July 1303 (where does he get this last date from f), and in his list at the bottom of the 
samo page he gives the reign as lasting from 1302 to 1318 (where does 1818 come from t). 

There is also an error in the author’s caloulation of the date No. 580. The damaged 
original enables only a part of the name of the nakshatra to be read, viz :—‘‘vati.” He 
supposes this to represent the Tamil form Asvati, for Asvin/, which he says “ ended at -47” 
of the day. But this is s mistake. It was Révali that ended then, and—vati is a part of that 
word and does not represent A‘vati. 

Mayavarman Kulasékhara “II.” 
(Accession between 6 and 29 Mar. A. D. 1814.) 

The date of this king’s accession has been proved by Prof. Kielhorn. 

(595 of 1902). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai makes several changes in this date to make is 
correspond with the civil day he selects ; moreover it is in itself an imperfect date, and the 
number of the regnal year cannot, it seems, be clearly read. ‘The date, taking the usual 
practice ag our guide, would, in the lunar tithi as well as in the nakshatra, correspond to 
s Thursday. To make it Wednesday he has to agsume errors in both ther details or 
reversion of the ordinary oustom of reckoning. I Bee no necessity for dwelling on it 
further. It might well have bean disdarded as unsatisfactory. We gain nothing by it as - 
regards the &ooession-date. 

(119 of 1903). The date is stated as in the 3rd year of aking who, according to 
Mr. Swamikannn’s rendering, seems to have had some second name between “Kulasékhara” 
and “Pandya.” He also bore the official title “ who conquered every country.” It is 
however possible that the space between the two names is due to an error in the Press, 
and as the author pays no attention to it I presume this is the case. I take it then, that 
the king's name was Kulastkhara Pandya. The official title is translated for us into 
English, so that we have no guide as to whether or not it is the same as the title “ who 
‘ook every country,” a title applied to Máravarman Kule&ékhara (aoo. 1268.) The details 
of the date give the 3rd regnal year; Saturday ; an 8th tithi (the fortnight illegible); 
with the moon in Róhig! ; name of solar month obliterated. For the combination of an 8th 
“thi and RÓhigt the solar month must be either Sinha or Kumbha. It would be an 8ih 
sithi of the second fortnight in Simhs and an 8th tithi of the first fortnight in Kumbha. 
T have examined the date for the reign of Mazavarman Kulaéékhara (acc. 1268) and find 
that it does not suit the week day Saturday, in either case. 

For the reign of Ma~avarman Kulaésékhara (aco. 1814) it only suits the date mentioned 
by the author, vis. Saturday, 17 Feb. a, ०. 1317, which corresponded to the 8th tithi of the 
Wright fortnight in the solar month Kumbhs, and. in the lunar month Phálguns. 
The regnal year given is oorreot. 

This record if accepted as satisfactory, as it appears to be, goes to show that to this 
Hing as well as to tho earlier king of that name was alloted the official title ** who conquer- 
ed” or “ took every country.” [These titles should be quoted in the original words. ] 

(——) The next date quoted bears no number in the author’s list. It may be alluded 
to as “tho Courtallam (Kurrálam) insoription." The regnal year, we are assured, though 
at first considered somewhat doubtful, has now been proved to Le “7.” With this 
figure the date is. perfect and regular. It corresponds throughout to the day fixed by 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, vis, Friday, 6 Feb. a. D. 1321 (^ 5” Feb. is evidently a misprint), 
which fell in the 7th year of this king. 
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(126 of 1907). The date is perfect and regular; and corresponds, as decided by the 
author, to Wednesday, 80 Sept. A.D. 1821. I published it in a. D. 1910, in Epig. Ind. Vol. X. 
p. 146. No. 79 

(125 of 1907) The reading " Dhanus 11” should certainly, as proposed by 

; u Pillai and sanctioned by the Epigraphist he altered to “ Dhanus 19,” which 
is evidently correct. For that day, which corresponded to 15 Dec. a. n. 1321, the details 
aro regular, though the number of the lunar tithi, * 10,” is missing. 

(149 of 1907). This date is unsatisfactory and might well have been passed over, as 
it dces not appear to cdd to our knowledge. Firstly, as it stands it is intrinsically wrong, 
for on a Sth fukle tithi in Vrifchika the mcon cannot be in Révatt; secondly, it may do for 
the reign of either of the two Mtib&varman Kulafékharas if certain alterations are made in 
the details as suggested by the author ; and as there is no reason for making one alteration 
rather than another it must always remain doubtful to which king it belongs. With one 
change it can be made to belong to one king, with another to the other, and epigraphical 
study can hardly turn the balance one way or the other. Internal evidence may do so, 
but with the information at present at our command in Europe we are not in position to 
cope with it. I observe one slight slip on the part of the author—s very natural one. 
He found that on Thursday 25 January 4. D. 1880 “suk. 5 and Révatt ended at :20 and 18 
respectively” and were current for the greater part of Wednesday 24 January; and since 
*' Wednesday " was the week-day quoted in the date he thinks that the day intended was 
the 24 January. He pl&ces this Wednesday in the solar month Kumbha, and thinks that 
for an engraver to change the word “ Kumbhs " into “ Vi#chiks ” by mistake is an error - 
not difficult to account for. But as a matter of fact the Kumbha samkranti took place 
about two hours before mean sunrise on that very Thursday ; so that the actual solar day 

corresponding to Wednesday 24 January was 80 Makara, and not Kumbhs at all; and we 
should have to suppose that the carelees engraver changed not ** Kumbha " but “ Makara ” 
into “ Vriéchika.” The Thursday, 20 January, was the first day of Kumbha. 

Ieoneur with the author's decision as to three of the five new dates put forward, and 
hold that they may be held to belong to the reigr in question. The aceession-date remains 
as fixed by Prof. KieIhorn, 3 

Jaf4varman Tribh. Pardkrama Pandya. 


(Reign began (1) 24 March io 10 August A. D. 1815.) 

Tn Epig. Ind. XI. (p. 264, No. 115) I suggested the existence of a king of this name with 
accession on ecme day between 24 March 1815 and 28 March 1816 a. D.. Mr, Swamikannu 
Pillai gives us two new dates of which the second (17 of 1894), which is perfect and regular, 
corresponds to 10 August a. D. 1828. My own date (487 of 1909) stated the Faka year in 
addition to the regnal year and the other customary details, but I pomted out that in the 
matter of the nakahatra there was room for a slight doubt. Now, however, that we have 
a second date quite regular I think we may assume the existence of this king to be not 
improbable. The two together ehew that his accession took place between 24 March and 
10 Angust. A. D. 1315. 

Mr. Swamiksnnu Pillei’s first date, 895 of 1006, is unconvincing. He has to change- 
the 12th regnal year, as given, into the 10th year ; and then to assume thet both the tithi 
and nakrhatra, which usually would be connected with Monday 11 February, were for 
some reason quoted as being connected with the previous day Sunday (the given week-day) 
^ 10 February 4. D. 1825, which isthe day on which he fixes ss corresponding. But on study- 

ing the valuable “ Notes om hits im connection with festivals” in. his “ Indian Chronology 
(p. 51) I do do not gather that the quoted tithi, the 12th krmhya, or bahula, of Mágha, 78 
` considered as a festival day except when it is combined with the moon in Bravaga, In the 
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present instance this is not the cage, and there appears no reason for any departure from 
tae usual custom, 

Neither of these three dates give us the day 15 April, and I do not understan’ why 
Nr. Swamikannu Pillei gives us, aa the socession-period of this king, a day bet. ~ 
* 15 April and 10 August 1315,” as he has done in the heading. It seems to me that if the 
tro dates on which I rely are accepted the accession period must be 24 Mareh to 10 August 
£. D. 1818, His first (doubtful) date, 10th February, 1326, would not alter this fixture. It 
would be well to search for some confirmation of this reign, as we have actually only one 
quite perfect and regular date to go on; while as I have previously urged, the same oom- ` 
bination of week-day, tithi, nakshatra and solar month may be looked for at intervals of 


a out 80 or 35 years. 
Tribh. Kulasékhara. 


(Reign began (1) 24 July 1161 to 28 July 1162 4. D 
As the author states, the details of the date regularly correspond to Saturday 23rd 
July a. D. 1166; and as this date is confirmed by the characters of the record the 
imacription may be assumed to belong to the Kulaéékhara who was ( possibly) the son of 
Maravarman Srivallabha who came to the throne in A, D. 1160-61. Kulasékhara after 
nrordering the reigning Pandya Parâkrama and all his family at Madura, fought a desperate 
and losing fight with the Singhalese invader Lankgpura, which is fully described in the 
ahávamia. The war is now usually called '* The war of Pindya succession. 
This date, if accepted (it is not confirmed as yet by any other) fixes Kulasékhera’s 


accession as ona day hetwoen 24 July 1161 and 23 July 1163. / 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 
The authors Right “Ohita Dates 

I am indebted to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai for his remarks in his paper on * Hight OMja! 
Dsies” (Epig. Ind. XI, pp. 287 ff.) regarding the celebration of the Sivaratri festival i 
I have examined the dates he has published and agree with his results in all oases. They 
oectainly belong to the reign of Kuléttui.ga ChA]a TI, whose acceasion may now be deter- 
mined to have taken place ona day between 10th May (not 9th) and 14th July 4. D. 1188. 

Both in No. 244 and 248 a “ninth ” tithi has been wrongly quoted for an eighth. 

Under No. 249 Mr. Swamikannu Pillai writes that “a 6th tithi can concur with the 
nakshaira Bharant only in the dark fortnight of lunar Srávaga or of lanar BhAdrapada.” I 
thnk he will find on examination that it oan oonour also with that nakshatra in the light, 
or first, fortnight of lunar Phálguns 

“ Hints to workers in South-Indian Chronology.” 

In this lecture Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has given excellent advice to residente in 
Southern India, I only hope that before any of their working dedüctions-are accepted they 
may be very carefully tested, since it is exceedingly easy to go wrong in these matters. 

The author must allow me a few remarks on his proposed corrections of certain 
oorolusions to which I arrived in my examination of dates published in the Epig. Ind 
Vos. X. and XI 

(1). 01018 date No. 162 (No. 491 of 1907) ; Epig. Ind. X, p. 122,“ Hints...” p. 18). 

The nakshatra was quoted to me by the Epigraphist as Hasta. The original (damaged) 
wae quoted in English characters aa “ [4]&a[t]iw." Mr. Swamikannu Pillai gives it in 


Tamil characters &s—:-: 549, Hnglish—ddativ. He proposes to read this as meaning 
Awadatiy and states that ‘this stands for Anuradha. But it does not do so. It might 


* 
NS 
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stand for Dhanishihá, The Tamil for an Anurá&dha-day is Aniatiu-nål, as he himself 
pointe out lower down on the same page. Theauthor proposes to verify this date (which 
J had given up as irregular) by also changing the namo (given in legible letters) of the 
solar month ‘‘ Makara” into Kumbhs. He conjectures that the reading should be 
* Monday; the 7th krishpa tithi; in solar Kumbha; nakshatra Ánurádh&." But on 
osloulation I find that the day in solar Kumbha on which he relies because 16 coincided with 
Anurádh& and the 7th krishna tithi, vis., 11th February a, D. 1121, was not a Monday ai all 
bui was a Friday. It is impossible to accept this amendation. His date would have details 
totally different from the original, 
(3) 01018 date 165, 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date corresponding to the given desoription is 11 July 4. D. 
1125. This he states was in solar Kanyá, but it was not, It was ia Karka. However, that 
his date may be the one intended I do not dispute. The point must remain doubtfu) 
as the solar month seems to be wrong in the original; and I must uphold my decision 
that the date oannot be depentled upon. I fail to understand the author’s statement 
that “A Erishna navami tithi on Anurédhé day in Makara is a chronological impossibility.” 
On the contrary it is perfectly possible; and in that very solar year, vix, on 19th 
January A.D. 1126, which was 26 Makara, the day was the day of Anur&dh& and at 
sunrise the tithi was the krishya wacom, The reason I could not accept that day as the 
day intended was because it was a Tuesday, whereas the record cites a Saturday; and 
because the lunar fortnight was a different one from that stated in the original. Woe must 
not recklessly alter the text and then declare that a certain civil day was meant. My 
course is safer—namely when a date is irregular to say that it is irregular. 

` (8) Chòja date 170. 

I have given full reasons for my declaration that this date is irregular. Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai proposes to regularize the date by altering the name of thé nakshatra, and supposing 
a very unusual combination of tithi and nakshatra. But it seems that the name of the 
n&kshatre in the original clearly begins with the characters Api——, and cannot be read 
Ayi—es he wishes. It is of course possible that the engraver made a mistake, but that 
would not account fo» the irregularity of the rest of the date; and therefore I cannot 
admit that this proposed date is necessarily any better than the one (the day following) 
which I suggested but gave reasons for abandoning. 

Choja date 190. 

The original clearly mentons * Ashagha ” as the lunar month current, there being no 
difficulty in reading the characters. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai proposes to alter this to 
+ Srávaga," and to consider that a mistake was made. From that point of view his ren- 
dering would be correct ; but the date is unimportant, and he admits that my decision 
that it was “ unsatisfactory ” is equally correct. 

(5) Pandya date 71. 

. I think that the author’s solution here fs admissable. He proposes to change the 
donbiful “ [poRja] m [iyum]” of the original into '' deáda&iywm," and thereby make tho 
details of the date correspond to Wednesday 3 November a D. 1283. Without such a 
change the date was, as I stated, irregular. As there is only one drastic change, which 
consists in supposing one letter, m, which forms no part of the word doddait, to have been 
engraved in error, the remainder of the reading pasjami being a mistake of the 
Epigrapbist, I think we may accept the author's suggestion. His caloulation is quite correct, 
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THE LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF KASHMIRI. 
BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIBRSON, K.C.LE. 


I" the Kashmir Census Report for 1011 (p.179) the following remarks are made 

regarding the classification of Kashmirt :—' Káshmtrf used to be hitherto treated ss of 
Sanskritdo origin. It has this time been grouped with Shigá-KhOwár according to the revised. 
system of classification, but the claim locally urged that it is essentially a Sanskritioc 
language persists, and in view of the historical 160 that the Valley of Kashmir, before 
its conversion to Islam, was wholly populated by Br&hmaygé with their shastric lore, that 
caim might merit reconsideration.’ As this point has thus been raised in an official 
publication of the Kashmir State, it is advisable to discuss the question of the correct. 
olassification of the Kashmfrt language in some detail. 

In the first place, questions of sentiment, however much we may sympathize with. 
them, must be put altogether to one side in dealing with a purely scientiflo question. No- 
one values the contributions of Kashmir Pagdits to Sanskrit literature more highly than the 
present writer. For upwards of two thousand years Kashmtr has been & home of Sanskrit 
learning, and from this small valley have issued masterpieces of history, poetry, romance, 
fable, and philosophy. Káshmtrís are proud, and justly proud, of the literary glories of 
their land. During all these oentuties, Kashmir has been subjected to the civilization of 
India proper. The Piéácha tribes to its North and -North-West remained a hostile and 
barbarous people, devoid of Indian culture and with no literary history of their own. 
Kashmiris themselves maintain that their country was formerly inhabited by Pií&chas, who- 
were ultimately overcome by Aryan immigrants from India, and this tradition is borne out 
by the features presented by their language. That the literary activity of the country and. 
the imported Indian culture should not have reacted on the vernacular speech of the 
inhabitants is impossible. It has reacted most powerfully, and under that influence the 
language has become deeply imbued with forms and idioms derived from the 
of India proper, But all the time the basis,—the old speech of the original Pisacha 
irhabitants,—has, as will be shown in the following pages, remained firmly estab 
lished, and it is upon this basis that linguistic science demands that classification be 
founded. It need hardly be said that it does not therefore follow that the present in. 
habitants of Kashmir are necessarily of Pit&cha stock. The language no more proves 
this than the fact that the descendants of the Norman iivaders of England now speak 
English proves that they are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

It has been previously pointed out that the Pidacha languages, which include the Ship&- 
khówá? group, occupy a position intermediate between the Sanakritio languages of Indis 
proper and the Eranian languages farther to their West. They thus possess many features 
that are common to them and to the Sanskritic languages. But they also possess features 
peculiar to themselves, and others in which they agree rather with languages of the Eranian 
family. It is unnecessary to discuss here those common to them and to Sanskritic 
languages, but, aa regards the others, we shall see that they are also to be found in Kásh- 
mir» That language possceses nearly all the featurés that are peculiar to-PigAcha, and 
also those in which Pií&cha agrees with Er&nian. We therefore now proceed to examine, . 
from this point of view, KAshmirf phonetics, aocidence, syntax, prosody, and vocabulary. 

1 For furiher details, see The Pissed Languages of North-Western India, by G. A. Grierson, published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1006. 
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As many languages will have to be referred to, it will be convenient to use abbrevia- 
tions of their names. These are as follows :— l 
Ar. Arabio, 
Av.. Avesta (the ancient Eranian language). 
Bah. Basligall Fair: (६ Fibicha language) 
Gwr.—Gawar-bati (Pis&cha) 
Grw.—Gárwt (Pi£&cha), 
H.=Hindt (as typical Sanskritic language) 
Kh.=Khéwar (Pifücha). 
KL=Kalaishe (Pis&cha). 
Ksh. == KAshmtrt. 
My.—Malya (Pisdchs). 
Pash.= Pashai (Pis&cha). 
Pr.» Prakrit. 
Prs. = Persian. 
Sh =Shin& (Pifácha). 
Bkr.— Sanskrit, 
V.= Veron (Pi&oha). 
Wai Wai-ala (Pisicha), 

Phoneties.—In none of the modern Pií&cha languages, except in the case of a few 
borrowed words, are there any sonant aspirates. When such letters originally formed part 
of & word, the aspiration is dropped, so that gh becomes g, jk becomes j or z, dh becomes d 
or r, dh becomes d, and bh becomes g. There is nothing like this in India proper, but it is 
& universal rule in KAshmfrt. Thus :— 

gh becomes g, Skr. ghétaka-,a horse, Kah. gwr*. So Wai. gur, Gwr. oora, Grw. gir, 
Pash. gérd ; but all Indian languages ghérd, eto. 

jh becomes j or z. Skr. budkyatd, Pr. bujjhas, Kah. béss, he will hear; but H. béjhée, 

dh becomes d orr. Skr. vardAai4, Pr. vaddhai, Keh. bagi, he will increase; but H. 
barké. 

dh becomes d. Bkr. dugdha-, Pr. duddha-, Kah. did, milk; but H. dada, 

bh becomes b. Skr. bhrátar-, Kah. b¢y*, a brother ; so KL béya, but H. bad, 

All the modern PiéAcha languages disaspirate their sonant letters in the same way 
as Kah., is as indicated in the first example given above. 

One of the most typical characteristics of moder Pis&cha nianguages is the not un- 
common hardening of original sonant letters, so that g becomes k, 3 becomes ch, d becomes 
1, d becomes i, and b or v becomes p. This was the universal rule in the days when Paisécht 
Prakrit was spoken. In process of time most of the hardened letters have again become 
softened,—as is the tendency in the growth of all languages, —but, nevertheless, several in- 
stances of these hardened letters still survive, and in borrowing from other languages the 
tendency again oom-s into play, and sonant letters in borrowed words often become 
surds, Examples for Kashmir! are :— 

g becomes k. Skr thagpgo-, a sword, Kah. khagak. Similarly, in other modern Piíáoba 
languages, we have Bah. kile, Wai, kele, V. bili, Pash. kwli, all signa of the plural, and the 
same in origin as the Prs. gela. For borrowed words, we may quote Prs. lag, Kah. 
Jákam, a bridle ; Ar. ‘idgéh, Kah. yéd'E4A, an "idg&h ; Pre. kághas, Kah. kákas, payer. 
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j becomes ch oris Skr. kshudgaió, Pr. khujjai, Kah. khótei, he will fear. Similarly. 
Esh. has ach, a tear, as compared with H. ayaa. 

d becomes i Skr. drigha-, Kah, droi*, firm. 

d becomes i, Skr. fvápada-, Keh. hdpai-, a beer. Similarly, Prs. damon, Bah. (man, 
tho skirt of a garment ; Skr. dugdha-, Pr. duddAa-, Bh. dai, milk. 

b or v becomes p. Skr. éova-, Kah. hap-, a corpse ; Pre. bas, Ksh. pòz, a faloon. Bo, Ar. 
febib, Bah. iapip, a physioian ; Skr. svasér-, Kh, tepusdr a sister. 

It will be noticed that, in respect to the hardening of sonant consonants, Küshmtrí is 
In entire agreement with the modern Pisécha languages. 

A noteworthy peculiarity of the Pisécha languages is the confusion between cerebral 
and dental letters. This is universal and extends to Kashmiri. Compare the following :— 
Bh. g&, or gói, & house; Bah., V. oshi-, Wai. 4sht, Gwr., KL weht-, Kah. with-, but H. sh- 
arise ; Kah. dal or dal, a leaf; Grw. ath, Sh. ath, eight; Skr. bíla-kéfa-, black poison, Kah, 
Ea-kdl or ka-Fdl. and many other similar cases. हु 

A marked feature of Kashmiri is consonantal epenthosis, 3. 6. the change in a conso- 
rant under the influence of a following vowel or semivowel This also oocurs in the modern 
Eiéacha languages, but not in India, 

Thus, in Ksh. b becomes ch before palatal letters, asin thoks, weary, fom. bct; 
Roki, dry, fem. AdchA®. So from the root kar, do, we have Wai. ché-st, he does; and the 
fh. méokd, before, is connected with the Skr. mukAa-, a face. 

` Similarly, i and ¢ change in Kah. to is and ch, respectively, as in ráf-, night, plur. rss ; 
riji, a board, plur. pach’. Bo, we have Beh. Hi, but V. kissh, the beck; Eranian root yet, 
come, compared with Bah. ais, Wai. atsh; Bkr. puéra-, a son, Grw. poh, Sh. puch or push; 
Ekr. aivi, a woman, Sh. ches or ishriga ; Sh. irak or chak, see, and others. 

In Kah. under such circumstances d becomes j, and d becomes s, as in buds (fem.), 
great, plur. baj3; grand, a counting, plur. grins. Similarly, the की, dhi, a daughter, is jú 
in Bsh. ; and the H. dé, two, is represented in Kh. by 18, and in Ksh. by s*h. 

In Keh. 7 under similar circumstances becomes j,'as in aGmgwj*, a finger, representing 
the Skr. aagult-. Bo the Pafíjübt gol (fem.), a word, is represented by gijji in Bah. 

The Kashmiri system of epenthetio changes of vowels, though strange to nearly all 
the languages of India proper, obtains also in the Pi&ácha languages, although too little is. 
known of these to enable us to set ont definite rules for them. As examples we may quote 
the change of a to $ under the influence of a following $ in the V. ishi, Gwr. isin, KL and 
Eh. ech, an eye, as compared with the original Av. aft. Bo the Beh. dusk, a hand, has ite 
plural duisht, for dushti, just as as‘, we, is pronounced ais in Káshmíri. Again, the Skr. 
Esya-(i. e. *ásia-), & mouth, becomes isk in V., and the Skr. sórya-(i. e, *séria-), the sun, 
beoomes sw in My., sir in Grw., and sirt in Kah. As an example of the epenthesis of ४, 
ve may quotethe KL giro, for géro or (१०, singing, in which the 4 has become w under the 
influence of the following o. Similarly, in Bah. brik, a brother; Sh. déné, a bull; Bah. bór, Kl. 
kurd, Sh. kón, an oar, and many others,a or ¢ has become w or o, Many more examples 
could be quoted, but the above are sufficient to show that Kashmir? shares its tendency to 
epenthesis with all the Piéücha languages, \ 

In Kashmiri, when a word ends in one of the letters b, oh, is, |, t, or p, that letter is 
aspirated, and becomes bk, ohh, ish, th, th, or ph, respectively. There is nothing like this in 
India, but it certainly’ also occurs in V., and probably in other 24018 languages, Thus, 
the Ksh. krak-, noise, becomes brakk, and similarly the V. maseb-, moon, becomes masekh, 
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In the languages of India proper, when a Prakrit word contained a double letter, this 
letter is either retained unchanged, or else reduced to a single letter with a lengthening of 
the preceding vowel in compensation, Thus, the Pr. bÁaita-, boiled rice, becomes the 
Pasjabt baat, and the H. bhdt. Butin Ksh., and in Lahndá and Sindhi (two languages 
much subjected to Pifaohs influence), the vowel is sot lengthened, although the double oon- 
sonant is reduced to s single one. Thus, the same Sanskrit word becomes bkat» in Sindht 
and bata in Ksh. It also, perhaps, reappears in the Beh. bita, meat. The following table 
gives further examples of the same law :— 





SEFALI TPES 


: 
hen 
sip 
ose 
AE bhat bata `| bhàs ' 
rati, blood | rats rai- blood | rats 
ene bał- haj- mij- 
hatth a thu atha Aath 
ane pud pt 


The above table shows how regularly the law applies to ‘Kashmiri, and I here quote 
a fow examples from Bash. in order to show how typical this is of the Pií&cha 
generally :—Pr. wcAcha-, high, H. ४०४४, but Bah, wokd-sth, to raise; Pr. chamma-, akin 
H. chim, Bah. cham ; Pr, kajféi, he cuts, H. bá, but Beh. katé, a knife; Pr. pitthi the 
back, H. pith, Bah. pe (for pid). Similarly for the other Piíácha languages. Wo thus seo 
that, in this respect Rfshmtr is in entire agreement with Piá&cha, and differs from the 
languages of India proper 
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So far we have dealt with general phonetic rules, but when we oonsider letters in 
datail the connexion between Kashmiri and Pi£áchs is equally manifest. Thus :— 

In the Dard group of PiéAchs languages an initial b sometimes becomes g, as in My. 
gt, what! The same occasionally happens in Keh. gésh, light, as compared with tho Skr. 
kdia-, 

In India, when the letter v in Sanskrit forms the latter member of a compound conso- 
nant, the filrss member of which is a mute, it is elided in Prakrit, and the first member is 
doubled. Thus, Skr, pakva-, ripe, Pr. pakba-, H. pakkd. In ihe PisAcha languages, in- 
oluding Kash., exactly the reverse process is followed. It is the first member that is elided, 
while the v is retained and is hardened to p. Thus, the Skr. patua- becomes the Ksh. pop*. 
There is very little like thie in the modern Indian languages, but in Piitohs we have cases 
like Bah. psér, a father-in-law (Skr. vatura-) ; V. peek, what 1, derived from a word akin to 
Ay, chvant-. It will be observed that in these the albilantis preserved as well as the 
hardened v, and the same is the case in the Kh. ispusár, a sister, connected with the Skr. 
svasér-. In Indian languages this only occurred in Apabhrasée.Prakrit, where we find such 
forms as pai for Bkr. ivam, thou, and other cases of the change of tv to pp, but no other 
compound, with v for the second member, became p. 

In Indian languages an original ¢ between two vowels is asa rule dropped, as in Skr. 
k-tia-, done, H. bid; Skr. pitd, a father, H. piv ; Skr. iata-, a hundred, H. sax. In Palié- 
chi Prakrit this ¿ was, on the contrary, preserved, and this rule is followed with great consis- 
tency in the modern Pis&oha languages, as well as in Kashmfrt. Thus, from the Pahlavi 
katak, a house, we have Kh. biaian; Nkr. fata-, a father, Bah. tof, Wai. tata, and so others; 
Szr. brita-, Bah. butt, done, Keh. bywiw (6. e., kitu), for ; Skr. fata-, & hundred, Bah. sher 
(with change of ; tor), Kah. hat- (with change of í to A); Skr. bhata- become, Kah. (Sirajf) 
bud, was. 

In India an original ty becomes ch, as in H. sach, true, from Skr. eatya-. In Piéácha 
and Kash., on the other hand, ty often becomes #, as in Kah, aat, true. So, corresponding to 
the Skr. srityats, he dances, we have the Bah. root nåt- and the Sh. root nai, but H. nách, 

In India a Skr. tr becomes t, as in Skr, pwira-, & son, H pil; Skr. gótra-, a clan, H. gói, 
and soon. Inthe Pié&cha languages and in Ksh, it may remain unchanged, asin Wad. 
piwir, KL pir, Keh. pör, a son; Skr. iría, three, H. in, while, compared with the Av. 
9696, three, we have Bsh,, KL, Kah, érth, Wal, Sh. iré, Kh. troi. 

We have seen thatin the Piiohs languages tr usually remains unchanged. Often, 
however, in the Dard group it is as already stated changed to ch or sh. Thus, we have the 
BE. root okak or irak, see; the Skr. góira-, & clan, becomes gôt or gésh in Sh; the Skr. 
prira-, a son, is push in Sh. and pûchin Grw.; the Skr. stri, a woman, is ches in Sh. Similar- 
ly. in the Rambant dialect of Ksh., we have ch4 or tras, three, corresponding to the Sh. cM, 
V. chhi, and My. châ. It may be noted that a similar change ooours in the neighbouring 
Eranian Ghalchah languages, as in Wakhi pótr, Sarîqôlt póts, a son. . 

One of the moat persistent consonants in Indis is the letter ». In the modern languages 
it almost always survives, but in the Pi:hchs languages and in Kah. it is liable to elision, 
Thus, Skr. manusha-, & man, is KL méch, V., Sh. musk. In Kah. we have the correspond- 
ing word mdjg-, which is said to be the word for ‘ man’ used by demons, the ordinary word 
being mandsh, which is borrowed direct from Skr. In other words, the original Pi&&cha term 
has been diséarded as vulgar in favour of the high-flown borrowed Skr. word. Anothor 
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important example is the Kah. word dyár, money, which, strange to say, is a corruption of 
the Latin denarii, come to Kashmir through Greek and Sanskrit, or through Greek direct. 
The Skr. form of the word is dinårâķ. 

The Hindt Prakrit grammarians noted as a peculiar fact that in Paléacht Prakrib ay 
became f. Thisis not the casein India, where ay became s, as in Skr. dA4sa-, H. dhén, 
paddy; Skt. amya-, H. ám, another. But Kah. exactly follows the Paií&chi Prakrit rule. 
Tt has 442, paddy, and several other similar words. 

In modern Pisacha languages r, when standing alone, is frequently elided. Thus, we 
have the Sh. root mir, but Gwr. root mi, die ; Pash. karam or ham, I do; Bah. shet, the 
head, as compared with the Skr. siras; Beh. 490, wood (Bkr. dérw-) ; Kl chau, four (H châr). 
Bo in Kash. we have bdsi, a kind of almanac, derived from the Skr., bhdskart; grdngal or 
gángal, distraction ; and bréajh or bénjh, before. So, inthe Kashtawári dialeot of Kah, we 
have nyi for niri, having emerged ; and in the Sirdjt dialect ichohA for richchh, a 
bear, and many others. 

In India, when r originally preceded another consonant, it is usually dropped, as in H. 
sab, all, from Skr. sarva-; but in the Pié&cha languages and in KAshmiri the r is usually 
retained, and if any consonant is dropped it is the second one. Thus, corresponding to the 
Skr. korga-, an ear, we have Bah. kor, Kh., Wai kâr, Kl. hurd; to the Skr. gardabha-, an 
ass, we have Kl. gardók, Kh. gurdókg ; to Skr. súrya-, the sun, we have Kl. séri, GwT. suri. 
Kh süri, My. evr, and Keh. sirf; and to Bkr. sarva-, all, Kah, adr’. 

In Indis, a sibilant now and then becomes h, as in Skr. £kasapiah-, H. ikhatior, seven- 
ty-one, This change is, however, rare except in Lahnd& and Sindhi, which are under strong 
Plifcha influence. On the other hand, in the Dard Pisachs languages and in Ksh. this 
ree eee died es , and is subject to the rule that it is mainly confined to an originat 
§ or sh, 8 being rarely Moreover, the sibilant is retained before certain vowels, A 
good example of this latter point is the Kah. Mh (pronounced Aywh*), like, derived from 
an older hfs. But the feminine of Aih% is Aish, even in the modern language, because a 
sibilant does not become À when followed by w-méiré. Other examples of this change 
are :— 

Skr. upavibati, he site down, Ksh. bii, and so other Dard languages ; Skr. vihiati-, 
twenty, Sh. b#h, Kah. ww ; Skr. dafa-, ten, Keh. dah; Skr. éata-, & hundred, Ksh. Aaé-; Av. 
khivat, six, Gwr. shoh, My., Kl. shôh, Kah. shih; Skr. diras-, a head, Ksh. Atr ; Skr. kava-, a 
oorpse, Ksh. Aap-; Skr. visha-, poison, Kah. vA, and many others. It should be observed 
that this obtains almost exclusively in the Dard group. For instance, in the KAfir 1288 019 
dialects we have Bah. visi, twenty ; dis, ten; shai, a head; and wish, poison. The oom- 
pound consonants skp and im of Skr. sometimes become & simple sk in Piddcha. Thus, 
Skr. pwshpa-, & flower, becomes Kl. pisk-ik, Kah. posh; and the Skr. Kaimira-, Kashmir, 
becomes Kashir¥ in Ksh. Similarly, sk becomes s in bdst for Skr. bhdskart, a kind of alma- 
nao. There is nothing like this in India. 

It has been stated that the Pisücha languages often show changes peculiar to Eranian, 
especially East Eranian, languages, and which are not found, or are rare, in Indis. A few 
of these may be mentioned here, as they are noticeable in Keh, :— 

In East Eranian the change of oh torts is common. Bo also in modern Pikachs and 
Ksh. The same change occurs in the Indian Marathi, but only before certain vowels, 
Here it ocours before all vowels, Thus, while KL and Pash. have kuch, the belly, Wai. has 
kiuls, Compare H. châr, with Gwr. tsûr, Kah. 88 ; H, pdch five, with Gwr, panis, Kah, 
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péals; Burushaski chômar, with Gwr. isimar, iron ; Skr. chAágala-, with Kah. tsháwlv, a 
gost, 

Another very similar change,—that of j to z,—is frequent in Eranian. It is very 
commen in Ksh. One exemple will suffice. Compare Skr, jiva-, life, with Gwr. sien, alive, 
Kan. swt, life. There is a similar change on the Indian Marathi, but not before f. 

The ohange of d to lis regular in East Eranian. It is oommdn in the Pii&cha Veron, 
and is also found in other Pií&cha dialects. An interesting example is the Prs. mádar, a 
moczher, which corresponds to the Sh. mali. Tn Ksh. 1, but not d, becomes j before is-mé- 
4rd wo the’, we get m2j*, a mother. From Sh. máli, a secondary masculine is formed, vis., 
mad,  he-mother, i. €, a father, the Ksh. form of which is mols, 

In Eastern Eranian sh is frequently changed to t. Bo, in Pi&icha and Keh., the Prs. 
puc, the back, becomes Bah. pti, Sh. pató, Gwr., Keh. pata, behind, and so on in others, 
jus; as in the East Eranian Baléchi it becomes ph. 

In modern Indian languages, the sh of the Skr. sha}, six, becomes chh, as in the H. 
chka, Bengali chhay, Pañjâbt chhé. The Pisacha languages, including Kah., follow the 
Erenian method of changing the initial kiv of the Av. khivas, six, to sh, instead of using 
the Indian chh. Thus we have Bah. sho, Wai, shad, V. wshw, Pash. ska, Kl. shôh, and so 
on, which agrees with the Kah. s434. There is nothing like this in India. 

In modern Eranian dialects, an original ६ sometimes changes to ch, as in the Kashani 
chin for the standard Prs, shém, evening. This, also, is not uncommon in Pisécha and 
in Kah, Thus, the Av. a&-, an eye, is represented by Bah., Wai. ach, Kl. ček, Kah «cA, 
So Skr. iûnya-, empty, becomes Kah. chhons ; Skr, root pai, see, is represented by the Sb. 
pach; Bkr. airw-, a tear, is osh* in Ksh., but achu in Bash. ; Skr. ईएट/६-, white, Ksh. chhotw. 
In India, the reverse is the case, chk often becoming s, and the change from 4 or sh to chh, 
as in the H. chka, is very rare. 

Finally, Ksh. has certain phonetio changes of its own that are quite foreign to India, 
In Indiu, dm becomes dd, as in the Bengali póddo, from Nkr. padma-,a lotus. In Kah, 
thie becomes m, as in the word pam-pósh, a lotus-flower. Again, in Ksh. Id becomes ! (a 
thoroughly un-Indian change), as in gal, a shout, connected with the vedic Skr. galda-, and 
with the Bsh. gijji, speech. This word is also heard, under the form gall, in Pa2j&bt and 
Lalnda, which are, as we know, strongly influenced by modern Piíácha. Sanskrit itself 
in post-vedio times borrowed it from Prakrit in the form gáli-, from which there is a series 
of modern Indian derivatives meaning * abuse,’ 

Aeeidenee.— Turning now to accidence, in the first place it should be noticed that, like 
Eranian languages, KAshmirt possesses a suffix with the force of the indefinite article, 
equvalent to the Persian yd-5 wahkdat, Just as in Persian i (ancient ८) is suffixed, so, in 
Kashmiri, 4 is suffixed, Thus, Pra. yab-i, Ksh. akh-4, & certain one, a. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that there is nothing like this in India; but the same phenomenon is 
preeented by Bsh., as in palé-i, a servant. 

The main principles of the declension of nouns is very similar. in Indian languages, 
in Eranian languages, and in modern Piiicha. We may, however, point out that there 
are some important differences of detail between Ksh, and Indian languages. Thus, in all 
ihe -anguages of northern India, strong magonline nouns, such as ghé14, a horse, end in the 
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rominative singular in 4, and in the nominative plural in ¢ (gAóré). In Kah., the dorres- 
ponding nouns end in u-méird in the singular, and in i-mdiré in the plural, as in gw, & 
horse, plural gwri. Moreover, all masculine nouns have, in Ksh., a dative singular ending 
in s (ae in tsûras, to a thief, guris, toa horse), and & dative plural in n (as in tgéran, to 
thieves, gurén, to horses). In some Indian dialects there are oblique plurals in #, but there 
is nothing like the KAshmtri dative singular in s till we reach Marfthf, far to the South, 
Further, Kah. has cases of the agent (as in gurf, by & horse) and ablative (as in guri, from 
& horse), to which there is nothing corresponding in India. The s-dative ia not peculiar to: 
Ksh., but also exists in Kl. and Pash., and also perhaps in Sh., where it has the force o£ 
the agent. 

To add definiteness to the meaning of the cases, postpositions are employed in Indian 
and prepositions in Eranian languages. In the Pifdoha languages both are used, though 
Ksh. prefers the former. Of the postpositions, one or two only remind one of India, the 
rest being peculiar to PiéAcha. The Ksh. postpositions of the genitive, sod, uku, and 
un, all have parallels in Indis,—a relative of sowd* being found in the MArwårt handd, of 
«ku in the H. kå, and of wns in the Gujaratind. Similarly, it is possible to compare mana, 
in, with the H. més, but it more nearly resembles the PigAcha V. mus and the My. mas. 
But the other postpositions are either quite peculiar to PiiAcha or are borrowed from 
Persian. As Pisachs examples, we may quote kywi* (an adjective), for; putshy, for; pik, 
on ; kth, in; and petha, from. 

Ordinary adjectives here call for no remarks, but the Ksh. numerals are so decidedly 
Piha and so distinot from the forms current in India that some attention must be paid 
to them. Thus :— 

One. This isak-, It may be eith^r Indian, Eranian, or Pis&cha, but is more like Pra. 
and Gwr. yak than Indian ék. l 

Two, zah. In Kah. di becomes 2, so that the word is connected with the Bah. diw end 
the Kh, 48, rather than with the Indian dô. 

Three, irf. Thisis regular Pií&cha. Of. Bah., Kl. irek., Wai trê, Sh. iré, Kh. troi, 
and 80 on. India has tn, and the like. 

Four, tsór. The 6 is Pi&ácha, asin Kh., Grw. chôr, Gwr. tear, Sh. chorr. India has & 
as in châr. l 

Five, pónis. This may be Indian, Eranian, or Piéaoha. 

Six, shih. This is Pisâcha, as in Beh. sho, Wai. shu, V. ushu, Pash. shs, Gwr. shoh, KL 
shôk, Sh. shah, and so on. » 

Seven, sat-. This, with the short 4, is Pif&cha, as in Pash., Gwr., Kl, Grw., sat, Sh 
sait, and 80 others. India has sit, ’ 

Eight, öfh or aith. This may be Indian or Pií&cha, but the vowel is not Indian. 

Nine, nav. This may be Indian, Eranian, or P#éohs, 

Ten, dah, This is Pi&oha, with the typical change of £ to A, 

Twenty, wuh. The same remarks apply. 

Hundred, Aai-, The same remarks apply. , 

From the above we see that all the first ten numerals may be of Pis&cha origin, and 
that some of them muss be. Some are distinctly not Indian. 








. 
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7 he first two personal pronouns may be shown as follows :— 


I bo. thou. Jat 
me mé thee tad 

my myn thy chyônu 
we ast ya ik 

us asd you tóhé 
our sôn“ your tuhond* 


Ib will at ०.00 be seen that not one of these forms agrees with the corresponding 
I»dian pronouns, 
Similarly .or the demonstrative pronouns we have :— : 


This. That (near) That (far) 
Sing. Nom. yh huh Suh 
Dat. (animate) yimis kumis, amis tamis 
Det. (inanimate) pith heth, ath tah 
Ptur. Nom. tim hum, am | tim 


Again it is Lut Devessary to araw attention to the various pointe of differance between 
Lis and the Indian forms. It may be especially pointed out that India has nothing cor- 
responding to the distinction between the proximate and remote demonstrative pronouns, 
although it once existed in Sanskrit 

While none of the above forms are Indian, they all have their cognates on other PiA- 
chs languages. This has been fully worked out in my 21146 Languages of North-Western 
India, and need not be repeated hore. 

The above remarks also apply to the other pronouns, and space need not here be 
wasted in considering them. Particulars will be found in the work just mentioned. 

As regards verbe, the general principles of conjugation are on the whole the same in 
Tadian, in Eranian, and in Piíácha, but & few facta stand out. Wh!» the present tense 
of the verb substantive, based on the, participial form chkak, he is, is also to be found in. 
India, the past tense, formed from the root ds, sit, in 0665, he was, is not at all used in that 
sense jn that country. ‘This root ds is, however, common in Piíácha. Thus, for ‘he was 
we haye My. de, Grw. dsk, Kh. ésistaé, KL ásis, and so on. 

In the conjugation of the ordinary verb, the present participle ends in 4s, as in mdrén, 
striking, a form that does not occur in India, but which has many PikAohs relatives, such 
as Bah. vinan, Gwr. iin, KL man, all meaning ‘striking.’ 

While the Indian verb has only ons past participle, Kah. has three,—one (mors, struck) 
indicating past time m the near past, another (méryóv) indicating past time indefinitely, 
and a third (sárpév) indicating remote past time. One of theso-(mdryéy, for-müryó) has 
tke same origin as the past tense of India (Braj méryou), but. tho others have had an 
independent line of growth. Although we do not yet know enongh in regard to the 
Pibicha languages to distinguish between the meanings of the various forms of the past 
pertéciple in them, if is certein that Wai, Kh,, Sh., and My. have at least each two. Thus 
Wai. has vind and vinasta, Kh: gani and gowista, Sh, shidé and shidégé, and My. buja and 
bcjagal, all meaning ‘ struck, 

The Kash. infinitive is built on the sgmo lines as in Indian languages, i. ¢., it ends in wa 
(ndryn), which may be compared with the H. ending in má (mármá) In most Pitohs 


3 I$ is noe the same as the root as, be, which does 00ज77 in several Indian languages. 
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languages, the infinitive ends in E, but in V. it ends in » to which k is added, aa in peswnit- 
n-ik, to strike. The termination ws is therefore not specially Indian. 

In the formation of the tenses Keh, differs widely from Indian languages. The old 
present, a tense that survives alike in Indian, Persian, and Pitåcha, in Indis generally has 
the force of the present subjunctive, but in Kah. it is used as a future. In its conjugation 
it shows little relationship with Indian languages. Thus, to compare Ksh. with HL, ws 
have :— : 


Ksh. H. 

Sing. 1. méra, I shall strike. mérd, I may strike. 
2. marakh mart 
8. mari mir 
Plur. 1 máórac mard 
2. mdr wird 
8. mdran mári 


On the other hand, as shown in the book above referred to, the Ksh. conjugation 
closely follows that of the other PiéScha languages. The same remarks also apply to the 
imperative. . 

As regards the participial tenses, they are made in the Pifácha languages on the same 
principles as in India, A present and imperfect are formed from the present participle 
conjugated with the appropriate tenses of the verb substantive, and a perfect and pluper- 
fect from the past participle conjugated with the same. These call for no remarks. 

Ksh. has three past tenses, one corresponding to each of the three past participles. 
Indian languages, of course, have only one. Some Indian languages form the past tense 
by adding pronominal suffixes to the past participle, as in the Bengali m4rili-m, struck- 
by-me, i.e, I struck. In Kash. the same procedure is followed, but with the important 
difference that the suffixes do not form a necassary part of'the ward. They are removable, 
and may be used or not as the speaker desires. Thus, he may say either mérum, struck- 
by-me, or mě môr“, by-me struck, for ‘I struck.’ This affects the whole structure of the 
language. 

8yntax.—In the order of words in a sentence, Kah. differs altogether from Indian lan- 
guages. In the latter the subject comes first, then the objeot'or predicate, and last of all 
the verb; but, in ordinary Kah. the verb precedes the predicate, as in Persian. Thus, in 
Kah. they say :— 

suh chhuh gájulv makanyuvu 

he is clever man, 
while in H. they say :— 

woh hiskydr idm hai 

he olever man is. 

Now, the order of words used by man in speaking indicates the order of his thoughts. 
Hence, the order of thought in Kashmir is different from the order of thought in Indis. 

Prosody.—In prosody, although the whole literary histary of Kashmir is intimately 
connected with Sanskrit, modern K&shmfri has abandoned Indian metros. The metres used 
are all Eranian and what may be called the heroic metre of the language, employed even 
in Hindt epice like the Rám4vatárackarita, is the well known Persian metre called Bats 
Hazaj. ` 
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Voeabulary.—Finally we come to the question of vocabulary. It is on this thst the 
claim that Kashmiri is a Bariskritio language is most strongly based, and, if languages were 
classed according to vocabulary, the claim would be difficult to controvert. But it is well 
known that vocabulary cannot be used as a basis of linguistic classification. If it were, High 
Urdit would have to be classed with Persian as an Eranian language, for the great majority of 
its words are borrowed from Persian. So, if vocabulary were the tet, the Kashmir! spoken 
by Musalmáns, who form nine-tentha, and more, of the population of the-Valley, might be 
classed aa & form of the same language. 

As has been siated above, Kashmir has for at least two thousand years been under 
Indian literary influence. It is the only one of the PifAohs languages that has a written 
character and that has a literature. For centuries it was tho home of great Sanskrit scho- 
lars, and at least one great Indirn religion, Baivism, has found its most eloquent tes- 
chers on the banks of the Vitastá. Some of the greatest Sanskrit poete were born in 
and wrote in the Valley, and from it has issued in the Sanskrit language a world-famous 
collection of folklore. Under such circumstances it would be extraordinary if the great 
bulk of Káshmtri vocabulary were not closely connected with the vocabularies of the ^ 
neighbouring Sanskritic languages, and such, indeed is the fact. 

But, nevertheless, some of the commonest words,—words that are retained longest on 
any language, however mixed, and that are seldom borrowed, such as the earlier numerals, 
or the words for ‘father,’ ‘ mother,’ and the like,—are closely allied to the corresponding 
Shin& words, and are therefore of Pisácha origin. The following is & list of some Shina words 

-whioh have cognate forms in Káshmíri, Some of these words occur in Indian lan- 
guages, but they are also Piidcha, and are examples of the same form appearing in both 


families of Aryan speech - 


English Shiga Kashmiri 
acid churko tsok", 

after phatd pata. 

anger rdsh rash, 

army at : “ sina, 

ATITOW . kon kán. - 
aunt (father's sister) papi pop. 

aunt (mother's sister) má más. 

autumn sharé harud. 

bad kachá kochu. 

be bo- bóv-, 

bear i îch ichchh (Siráji). 
beard dai dort, 

between majja manz, in. 

bite chup- (verb) isop* (noun). 
blow : phg- phukh-. 

blue nilo nis. 

bone ais adis. 

be born $0 zà-. 

both béye bigd, a socond time, 
bow ding dist. 

boy ahudár shuru. 

break pu- phet-. 

breath shd shah, 

brown giro gwrutv, 
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English 
little 


return 





K&shmtrí, 

chhon*, empty. 
manésh or makanyuve, 
más, 


rin. 

mas, 

maid, much. - 
moja (for mols). 
às (for âsi). 
none, 

nao, 

nowt 

rái-. 

nasi, 

prim, 

dish. 

ala, 


paid (for bady?r), greatness. 


lab-, 
phár. 
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English Rhin Kåshmîrî 

weep ro- riw. 

wife gren farif, mistress of & house. 
window dari dort, 

wile mo mas, 

with sdti ait, 

woman chat trai. 

work köm koma, 

write lik- WEh-. 

yes wd aua. 


We therefore arrive at the following conclusions, Kfshmirt is a mixed language, 
having as ite basis a language of the Dard group of the Pitâcha family allied to Shig&, It 
has been powerfully influenced by Indian ctlturo and literature, and the greater pert of 
ite vocabulary is now of Indian origin and is allied to that of the Sanskritic Indo-Aryan 
languages of northern India. As, however, its bagis,——in other words, its phonetio system, 
ita accidence, its syntax, its prosody,—is Pisdcha, it must be olassed as such, and not as 
a Sanskritio form of speech. 


EARLIEST SEAT OF THE SENAS. 

BY 8. KUMAR, MR.A.8., OALOUTTA. 
. Mr, Vinoont A. Smith, in the third edition of his Early History of India, writes :-- Th 
earlicst actually known seat of tho Senas was at Kasipurt, the modern ६ 88871, on the Suvarga 
rekh& river, in the Mayurbhafija State, the most northerly of the Orissa Tributary States, 
` adjoining tho Midnapur District.1” Then in support of this statement, the following pas- 
jsago from the Report of the Archeological Survey of Mayurbhafj of Mr. Nagendranatha 
Vasu has been quoted :— 

“ We have read in the genealogical history of the Pá&ch&tys Vaidika of Bengal, written 
on palm leaves and about three hundred years old, that the royal Sens dynasty reigned in 
a place called K&áipuri and situated on the banks of the Suvargarekh&. Two sons were 
born to Vijayasena, one of the rulers of this place, the elder being named Malla and the youn- 
ger By&mala. It was the latter that conquered Eestern Bengal and made the oity of 
Vikrampura his capital. According to the Péshdtya Kulamafijari, By&malavarmá's sway 
in Vikrampura commenced in Bake 994, +.6., 1072 A. D, There is no doubt that the anolent 
name of KAiipurt haa now degenerated into Kastari.” “I cannot follow ovt " says Mr. Smith 
“the problems of looal history suggested by that passage, and the observations whioh 
follow in the work oited." “ Ab present” continues Mr. Smith, “I am concerned to note 
that KAétpur! or 5866४ was the early seat of the Sena Kings. The date 1072 A. D. for 
Vijayasena's son seems to be too early." In the footnote, Mr. Smith comments :— “ Is is not 
easy to mee how KAstpuri could become KBá&i&ri. An alternative synonymous name KAái- 
wart may have existed. The name of the town seems to be derived from that of KAdsssena, 
the second of ‘ the four Senas ' of Tárün&th, who may be identified with either Hemantasena, 
or Vijayasena, but probably the latter, whoee name is definitely associated with K&stpuri.” 

The statement that the “royal Sena dynasty reigned in a place called KAiipurt, on 
the Suvargarekh river, is said to have been found by Mr. Nagendranatha Vasu in the 
८ genealogical history “Gf the PafohAtys Vaidiks class of Bengal. It is 8 manusoript in palm 
leaves and declared by Mr. Vasu to be “ about three hundred years old.” 

2 P. 420. 
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Now, let us consider the exact historical value of these genealogical works on which 
Mr. Vasu places so much reliance. The palm leaf manuscript, above referred to, gives the : 
following account 

A king, called SyAmalavarm4, “brought down several ságmika Brihmans from Karņå 
vAti (sic) with a view to perform a yajfa called the Sdkwnasaira."3 The elder brother of this 
king was called Mallavarm&. Both these Vármans are said to be tho sons of one Vijayasens. 
And from another genealogical work, Mr. Vasu declares that “the aforesaid Vijayasena 
Aonquered Gauda, and was the father of the highly famous VallAlasena.’’ But this theory 
of the conquest of Gauda by Vijeyasena was afterwards probably given up by Mr. Vasn; 
otherwise, he could nat have maintained, in a recent article, that By&malavarman was the 
Arst Sena King of Bengal 

Recently, & copper plate Grant of Bhojavarman has been discovered at Belíbo and 
published in the J. 4.9. B., n. 8., X, 121 ff, andin the E. J. XII, p.87ff. This grant has 
brought to Hght new facts and yielded a new genealogy of the Varmans. Aocording to this 
grant, Bhojevarman had the following lineage :— 

Vajravarman 


Jáiavarman 
SAmalavarman ; 


Bhojavarman 

Thus, we find that Bhojavarman’s father was one S&mslavarman, or more correctly By&- 
malavarman. This record plainly states that Vajravarman, and so his descendants, belonged 
to the Y&dava olan of the Lunar race. 

From this, SyAmalavarman does not seem to be connected in any way with the Benas 
o Bengal. His father’s name was JAtavarman ; he defeated Karpadeva of the Kalachuri- 
Chedi dynasty and got one of his daughters in marriage. 

After the discovery of this inscription, two alternatives were open to Mr. Vasu :— 

(1) thas this By&malavarman was a different person from the one referred to in the 
nealogies of the Paschdiya Vaidikas 
(2) that they were one and the same person B 

Mr. Vasu chose the latter. In doing so, he found that in the face of this admission, . 
it would, no longer, be possible to maintain the infallibility of his “ three-hundred-years-old ”' 
palm leaf manuscript, on whioh he had 80 boldly based his account of the lineage of Sy&- 
malavarman some eight years ago. Ina Bengali journal of some note,* Mr. Vasu has admitted . 
the identity of the father of Bhojavarman and the SyAmalavarman of the Kulapaftjikds. 
But he would still uphold his original theory of the descent of By&malavarman from Vijaya" 
soaa on the statement of the Kulaédsiras. And in support of his views, he says that he 
hes found in one of the KulapaRjtkás, whioh he has got in his possession, a copy of a grant 
of Sy&malavarman. Mr. Vasu, in quoting from this copy of the grant, admite that ib is 
of the same type as that of Visvarfipasena. But by actual examination of the reproduction 
of the grant we are led to think that the genuineneas of the record is rather difficult to main- 
tain. We believe it to have been interpolated by some clever Brahman with an ulterior motive 
of self-interest. The manuscript, thus mutilated, came into the hands of Mr. Vasu, who, we 
think, a little too oredulously and without bestowing sufficient consideration on the matter, 
has jumped to a conclusion, which cannot stand tho test of scientiflo oritioiem. Mr. Vasu 
thinks it to be of the “same type as the Grant of Vidvarfipasens,”® but we find itto be 


2 Mayurbhaaj A. S. R. by N. N. Vasu. pp. 1233 tt. 4 Ibid. 4 BA4ratavorkha, L 18, 95 J. A. S, B. 
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anexactoopy ofthe latter with only a alight modification, not quito enough to shield ite 
identity. Mr. Vasu’s words are :—'' They are both cast in the same form." The expression 
seems to us too mild to describe the actual identity of the records. in the second grant the. 
expression Varmavaisa-kulakamala has been substituted for the Senavasisa-kulakamala of 
the first one, and the name, Syimalavarman'appears in place of Vifvarüpasema ot tho 
original. Henoe, this piece of evidence may be rejected as unrelis ble, aa it is based ona datua 
of doubtful validity. In this connection, iv might also be noted that only a copy of the 
wording of. 8 grant can never lead us to any definite conolugion with regard co rts genuineness, 
since any epigraphic discussion, under the ciroumstance, is impossible. The epigrapnis 
evidence of an inscription is almost & sure test of its genuineness, Inthe oase in which any 
partioular record fails to stand this test, we are surely justified in rejecting it ae spurious, and 
hence, not at all suitable for serving aa & basis of any constructive argument. 

Mr. Vasu admite that the manuscript, on whioh he based his original theory of Hy&mala- 
varman's descent, was & copy only, and as such it abounds in mistakes, which goribea and 
oopyists of India, who are not always very accomplished soholars, are liable to commit. 
The passage quoted from this manuscript by Mr. Vasu reads as follows :—- 

Trivikrama mahárája Senavaiisa-samudbhavah 

Asit paramadharmajfiah K ésipurasamipatah. 

Svar rarekhé-naci yaira sver rayaniramayi subhá 
Svargaaga-salilath p&tá sallokajanakaiamni 

Asau taira mahipéla Malatyaih námatah stridih 
AumajaaA janayámása namnâ Vijayasenakash 

Asit sa eva rájà ca tatra puryâh mahámatih 
Paini tasya Vilola ca vdrna-candra-samadyutsh. 
Biniyáhiasyá M puirau dvaw Malla-Syámalavormakaw 
Sa eva janayámása ksawsi-rak:akarà bubhaw. 

Malla siairaiva prathiiah Syamal otra samdgaiah 
Jeiwii sairuga nán sarvan Gaudadesanivasinah 

Vijitya ripuéárdula Vaagadeáamvásinaih 

Rajdsit paramadharmajfio namná Syémalavarmakah 

This passage is the key-note of Mr. Vasu’s theory. It states that of the Senas, Vijaya- 
sena, son of Trivikrama, had two sons, Malla and ByAmala. Malis remained in his original: 
home, on the banks of the Suvarparekh&-aadi, while By&mala came to Gauda, and established 
a kingdom in Bengal. This passage by itself militates against the accepted chronology and 
the recognised data for the history of Bengal. We might take this opportunity of remind- 
ing Mr. Vasu of certain evidence, if it is evidence at all, adduced from his favourite work of 
Dénaségara, supposed to bd written by Vallàlasena, where it is found stated:— . 

Tadanw Vijayasenah prddurdsit Varendre ‘‘ After (Hemanteasena) Vijayasena came to 
Northern Bengal. 

Bo that, in the light of'this passage, Syimalavarmah cannot be regarded as the first Sena 
King of Bengal as hinted by the Kulapafijikds ; and the date Saka 994, i.e., 1072 A. D 
for the establishment of the Sens Kingdom in Eastern Bengal, by the supposed son of Vija- 
yasena, ig not only “#00 early”, but altogether against all chronological data. 

"But now that the discowery of the Bel&bo copper-plate Grant has brought to light the 
fact that the lineage of SyAmalavarman, as deduced from the genealogical works, is no longer 
tenable, Mr. Vasu has come forward with another palm,leaf manuscript, which he vouches 
to be an original one and about “ three hundred years old.” Tids a Kulapaftjikd by lévara 
Vaidiks, deposited with a local Pandit at TAIA, a place near Caloutta, This manuscript Mr. Vasu 
declares to be more reliable and free from such mistakes.as are found in the one he first cited. 

\ 


R 
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The passage? that Mr. Vasu quotes from the TAA manusoript offers the following 

ohief paints for consideration :— 

(1) 1. 1, the word Süravasia? appears in place of Senavada of No. 1. 

(2) 1. 2, dese Kásisamiépatak for Kadipwrasamipatas of No. 1 

(3) 1. 3, Svarmarebhápuri for Svarsarekhanadi of No. 1. 

(4) 1. 5, the name Kasaeenakaik for Vijayasenakasi of No. 1 

(b) After 1. 5, the two quotations differ a good deal in the subject matter, e. g. 
Vilol& appears as the daughter of Kagasena in No. 2 

(6) Mala and By&mala are mantioned in both the passages as sons of VilolA. 

(7) The name “ By&malavarmá " has been spelt with a dental sibilant in No. 2. 

Well, in the qvotetion from the Manuscript No. 2, we find i+ stated that Trivikrams 
of the Stra dynasty had a son named Kagasens (sic for Karnasena) by his queen MAlatt: 
Kapasens had a daughter called Vilol&, who had two sons, namely Malla and By&mala, 

The aocount deduced from the Manuscript No. 1, is widely different from that derived 
from the Manuscript Nu. 2,—they are almost irreconcilable. No. l says that Trivikrams 
was of the Sena family, whereas according to No. 2, he was one of Siiras of Bengal. Tho 
first manusoript indicates that a place near K4sipura was the seat of the Sena family, while‘ 
No, 2 shows that it wasthe original home of the Stras. The genealogies given by the two 


manuscripts are also different, thus :— 
No. 1. N 
Trivikrams [Sena]=MAlait 
bn ud 
Weg. eal 
Mallavarman SyfmAlavarman 
No. 2. 
Trivikrame [Süra] — MAlait 
Kanasens 
Vilol& (daughter) 
| 
अं urs 
Mallavarman SyAmslavarman ' 
[sio for By&malavaiman] 
. ©The pessegs reeds sa follows ::5 ५ 
“Trivikrama Mah&r^ja Sfiraverhse-samudbhavak, 
Asti jfio dese Ks 


Bvernarekhfpur! yatra svarnayantramayt fubhd, 
Bvargaügá salilei) půtå sellokaj 

Amu taira en i Málsiyi:h Disi fei i 
Amt sa- ova gingen on gd puryüh mahimati 


tesyürh hi dvau puirau Malla-Syémalvarmakan [ 40] 
Bà eva janayümáésa kauni -uübhau. 
क pa Per hg. Sera be sio ] sx dg se, 
Toa eae ce Cee 
reg लत भर Op fio nimni Syémalavarmakah [ sto] 
sarvamahtpabih valai} Brrr a 
Srtmadvikremapure n&ma nagare 


T Mr. Vasu understands this +o mean "dynesiy of heroes," bub I cannot agree with him. See Bhs 
"अम्र, I, 31. 
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From the Belibo grant, we have come to know that SVy&malavarman's mother was 
Vhrafri, a daughter of Karnadeva and a grand-daughter of GAtgeya of the Kalaohuri-Chedi 
dynasty. It is rather suspicious to find the name of Karnasena, or Kanagena, in the Manus- ' 
oript No. 2, as a substitute for Vijayasena of No. 1. We cannot also lose sight of the fact 
that the Manusoript No. 2 was discovered some time after the Belábo Grant was brought 
to the notice of the public. We might, perhaps, be justified in doubting the genuineness 
of tho manuscript. One might reasonably declare that probably No. 2 is a spurious dooumont 
and should not havo been treated with such reliance as Mr. Vasu has : -antod it. 

In the Vaidika-Kulamafjari of Ramadeva Vidyábhüshape, Sy&malavarman has been 
deecribed as one of the sons of Vijayaeena of the Stra dynasty. This statement also mili- 
tates against the acceptance of the Kwlapafijiká by livers Vaidika as a genuine and reliable 
work. Mr. Vaan himself feels a good deal of difficulty in accepting im toto the statements 
of theso Kulasisiras.® 

Mr. Vasu, following rather too closely the genealogical works, has oonoluded that Syá- 
malavarman was the first of his dynasty to reign in Gauda and so in Bengal, but the Belábo 
Grant provos, as strongly as any fact in history, that Jatavarman can alone be styled as 
suoh. 

Mr. Vasu in his Mayurbhañj Archaeological Survey Report has stated that from the: 
genealogioal history of tho Påśoâtya Vaidikas we learn that tho “ royal Sens dynasty reigned 
in a place called Kadipuri," situated ‘‘on the banks of the Buvargarekh&," although “ Kási- 
puraeamipasal" would mean only “near Kásipura." But later, and especially in his article 
on the subject in BAéraiavarsha,® he seems to have abandoned this theory, in favour of another 
which does not seem to be in any yay sounder. He has said that Simhapura of the Belübo 
Grant must bo a placo “neer Kast” and is identical with the “ Svarnarekhápurt " named 
py Itvara Vaidikn. The key-stone of this theory is ‘the identity of Sy4malavarman 
"with the younger son Vijayasena and that Sy&malavarman was the first Sena King of Bengal, 
or Ganda. But whon we find so many things against its validity, we oannot admit the 
conolusion to be sound and acceptable. Mr. Vasu has also agreed that Simhapura is 
Sam-ho-po-lo of Hioun-thsang. Well, then Simhapura cannot be on the Ganges, nor is it “near 
Kasi.” However, it onnnot be denied that the Varmans of the Bel&bo Grant do not soom 
to havo any relation with the Senas of Bengal, and that Syimalavarman was not the younger 
brothor of Vallflasona and the second son of Vijayasena as Mr. Vasu concludes, and also 
that Homantasena has never boon known to havo another name, vis., Trivikrama of the 
Paijikás, Arid also it should be notod that there is no ground for believing that Byümala- 
varman was only a kingling under the Senas. 

If our abovo conclusions be right, then it follows that the Senas had nothing to do with 
Simhapura, which is noither very close to KAat, nor identical with it, as Mr, Vasu maintains 
As to the real soat of the Senas before they held their sway in Bengal, we are still in the dark. 
4t is difficult to trace the original home of a soldier of fortune, as Vijayasana, probably was. 
The theory of Káái&ri or KAstpuri is only a figment. We can say this only, that the name . 
Vallala points to a foreign origin, probably South Indian, and in the present state of our 
knowledge any further step forward would be unsure—perhape, dangerous. 


Eun PR TR PEN nt qo P LP HEP cta ERHIELT NE. MEL UH HT NC ONE 


£ Bhératearsha, I, p. 32. ! Op, cit, \ 
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THE NYASAKAHA AND THE JAINA BAKATAYANA. 
BY K. B. PATHAK, OHITRASHALA, POONA. 

Wa shall not part with Sakatiyana until he has been made to yield all the literary 
information which his work contains. It hss been already proved that he frequently refers 
to the authors of the 80838 and that he derives his material even for his s#iras from that 
work. On this latter point only one more instance- need be cited here. On the following 
two stiras of Pagini 

अशोऽनन्ने 111, 2, 68 
wea च 111, 2, 69. 
the remarks of the Kéitbá are thus wound up— 

कृक्षविकृत्तपक्ृर्मांसमक्षः wary ga | 
आममांसभक्षः ऋग्यादिते || 

Baiksiiyana condenses this remark into his sûira thus— 
ऋव्यात्कष्याराबामपक्ारो 4074. IV, 3, 178. 

' Ohinteman _,, 2; 
Hemachandra V, 1, 161. 

But the most interesting fact which I wish to bring to the notice of Sanskrit scholars 
4s that this Jaina grammarian is largely indebted for the material of his stiras and his 
Amoghaeritis to the celebrated Nyá&sskára Jinendrabuddhi, the Buddhist Commentator of 
the Kéikd. The great reputation which the Nyá&sak&ra enjoys rests on the fact that he 
is not content to explain the text of the Kéfiká, but offers independent interpretations of 
the original séiras. Ho tells us why Pagini uses so many synonyms in the following skira : 

स्वासीप्राणिपतिदावाइसाक्षिप्रतिमूप्सूतैण्य Pagini II, 8, 39. 
स्वामी शरादीयामेकाथेल्वैपि मेंदेबोपाशा् पर्मावांदरमियृत्ययें | इक मा ag! भामस्ज cn || 
: Nydsa on Kásibd TI, 8, 39. | 
Deccan College Ms. 88 of 1881-82 p. 52 (b) 
BSkadyans copies this remark thus :— 
स्वामी अराधबिपतीति tartan पर्याबांतरबोगे म मवाते | भामस्य राजा । भामस्य पतिः 
Amogh. I, 8, 179. 

| Cf. Hemachandra, Brihaderitis II, 2, 98, 

After explaining the text of tho Kéhkdé on the siira wea च मापैन मावलक्षणम्‌ (Panini IT, 
3, 87) the Ny&sak&ra proposes the following instance of his own, and asks why the locative 
is used in it though there are not two actions here :— 

भय we कलिकामाबेष्वाप्नेसु यतः | पकरष्णायत gee समी त॒ हह सातः ae । wart त 

gat तथापि seat || wiar जातेष्वित्यदोषः || Nyda ०% Kasika II, 3, 87. 

D. C. Ms. 88 of 1881-82, p. & (b). 

Sakatiyana reproduces this remark thus :— 

समग्रेषु कलोयमानेयु यतः । qu )घ्वागतः [10] arent बु जाते )ष्विति गर्म्बते। 
यम्जमानमपि ,विमस्केर्लिमित्त area | बया इसे शाखा art Sree: | Amogh. I, 3, 180. 


1 wwpdr मालबकप्रसिद्धोंधमवाध्यविशेष: (Laghu Nyisa IL 2, 106). 
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Yakshavarman in his Obinidmani reads आतेष्विति urak. Hemsohandra also reads aw 
wrfen गम्बते Brihadoritti II, 2, 106. : 
The authors of the Káhk4, in explaining the vértika स्वाजुगकमेंकाच on Págini menma: ` 
I, 3, 28, remark :— 
erased पार्जि । भाइते शिरः || erra चेह भ पारिमापिक* गृह्यसे ¦ किं ति स्वमऊुः erg तेस इह ण 
मवति । भाहम्ति शिरः परकीबमिति । 
The Nyássküra says :— ; 
wrw पारिसापिकं स्व qe गृह्यते अद्रवं मूर्लिमत्‌ स्वाङ्गमिति कि व्हि स्वमंगं स्वांनामिति areira- 

qaem: D. 0. Ms. 84 of 1881-82, p. 68 (b). 

Pakasiyans says that he acoepts this view and 6 ut he user the two separate words at 
in his sééra in order to avoid the ambiguous compound eyfy thus :— 

ater: स्वरो वा( चा ) क 

ema wA एस्तक्कगो भवति | कर्मण्वसाति | स्पे सात्मी्े चांगे कर्तुः कर्मेणि। .............., 
स्वांग इति समासे प(पा)रिभाषिकशप्रतिपिः स्वाहित्मसमासः। 451093. 1, 4, 59. 
Hemachandra follows S&kat&yana thus :— 
"rg बमहमः स्वेङ्गे च | 

स्वाङ्ग इति समस्तनिर्हे्े पारिभाधिकरबा ङ्ग प्रतिपत्तिः स्थादित्यसमस्ताभिधानम्‌ 
Brikaderitti III, 8, 86. 
Let us turn to the two following stiras of Panini :— 

पोग्मजुवातिस्तोककलिपबगूष्टिनेयुवशाबेहइस्कण प्रवक-भो विज प्याप fim: IT, 1, 65. 

प्रशंसावचमैच्च D, 1, 66. 
On the latter siira the Kaiki says :— 
SUT: मक्षसाबचमा ques quieren: 
The Ny&ssküra explama :— 

Anara हि eaae: || केचिज्यातिशब्दाः qermd gpewurm प्रशंसाभाचक्षते i सिंशे 
Vere || केशिहुणशढ्शः grdan प्रशंसावचना wis 7 रमजीबो मामः। drawl लः) पाक इतिः 
afaghoren मतब्लिकादनः || तेभां मंसेव qur: | ae वचतभहणात्‌ प्रश्न॑साजामेष ये वसंते ते vit 
sfr: || गोपरकांडमिति || सीमन] प्रशस्तों गौरित्यर्य: | बोगविमामो सर्सदेशायें: || बदि quan 
इय प्रसंसाबचना यूहोरम्‌ || तदा सहिहः cxrm || कि Terese प्रस्वेकभपि संबध्यते अथ 
प्रसं( सं )सजेबेति || पोडाकिमिच संबण्बता (armar) reca ad समासः ear 1 

D. C. Ms. 83 of 1881-82 p.24 (४). - 
In this passage tho NyAsakArs says that Págini does not combine the two siiras into 
. one because the term qer would have caused ambiguity. B&katüyana &ooepts this view 
and, dispensing win the term बच्चन, coms à new phrase प्रसाद्‌, which is nov open to the 
above objection, and writes his one stra in lieu of PAnini’s two thus :— 


drafters तिपथयृहि पेगुवापेहहप्कड'तीमष कू भोचि आध्यापक्र्तपसंसाक डे जालिः 


and explains the new phrase thus :— 
maren मतलिकाएं बा आविष्टतियाः । तैः मांसताब्रिका ETR । ................- Vibes 


RI RY । कडभहणाहिश न मनति । शोः रगणीला | गोः सोमला । 45४००६. 1, 73. . 
` 2 Mababhdshya IV; 1. 54. 50.00 X Armagh, T; 8, YI. 
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. Hemachandra borrows the amended efira as well as the explanation of S&kat&yana in his 
Brihadvriiti (III, 1, 111), while his commentator the Laghu-NyAsakAra remarks :— 
ater | saem a RaRa a रमजीब- 
स्वादिगुणमुपादाय प्रशासार्जा वर्तमानस्वादान्यां आतिमे समस्यत इति 

It is interesting to note that Haradatta, who copies the three kinds of gyfer men- 

tioned by the Ny&sak&ra proposes the following emendation :— 
प्रशंघावचंसपोटा a क्ेम्बे ब्रोगविभागर्शरिस्यप्रओो अत! 
Padamafijari, vol. I, p. 384. 

The next atira of Panini, which I wish to notice heré is :— 

wwr खलादिपलितवलिलशरतीमेः Li, 1, 66. 

Pateljali says that yrfa: wrat can be formed into the oompound grar, qur being 
changed into qw according to the maxim प्रातिपादिकमहणे छिजु-विधिष्टस्थापि प्रहणं भबाति, But 
the K4siké mentions another compound war rw yasaq which is not authorized by the 
above maxim, which applies only to the 1766 member of the compound, The NyAsskArs, 
who is conscious of this difficulty, acoounts for the second compound thus :— 

mAr अरस्जा समास ड्यअमानों ररता न प्रामौति शुवशरज़िति || तेप drei वृर््य( eat )तरे 
रणङ्ि( efc )रिति पडघते || उसजया oredr शिष्याः प्रतिपाहिता इत्युम्थ सिद्धपाते 
D. C. Ma Nc. 83 of 1881-82, p. 25 (a). 
Sakatiyana simplifies the matter by admitting चर त्‌ into his «fira, 
anama. 47०0 11, 1, 75. 
but does not give illustrations, The séird is fully explained by Yakshavarman in his 
Ohiniémasi, which is followed by Hemachandrs. (Brihadersiti ITI, 1, 118) 
On the other hand, Kaiyaja is obliged to accept the explanation given by the 
NyfsakAra :— 

diaga क्ीलिङ्गोन सामानाधिकरण्यं नोपपद्यत yeratrear परिमाभा शाप्यतै । तेन जुवतिळंर- 
तीति कीलिंड्गःबोः समासः || नम्वेतयोरपि विरुदूत्रजो शाचित्ाज्ञास्ति सामाताधिकरण्यम्‌।। नेष शेषः | 
रत्यां कुबतिधमोपरुम्भास्‌ । gett अरतीधर्मसङ्भावात्‌ तह्पारोपात | झुबतिपतद्शस्थेब पूर्षनिपाः 
तार्थमिदम्‌ भनिथमो हि शुणशाष्दल्थात्स्यात्‌ i| 

woh: इत्यपि पारं शिष्या भाचार्येण बोधिता इति qerarciiceafa भवाति 

Mahabhdshya, Nirgayasügara ed. Vol. II, p. 405. 

Haredatte says :— 

अस्थां हि परिभाषाजां a शुषप्ब्दस्थ प्रहणे बुवतिशब्दस्थापि rÀ कृषतिलरती- 
भब्दयोः साभानाणिकरण्जमसस्यां तु नोपपद्यत qeauiqtar परिभाषा शायते |........... ! डवअरजिति | 
अराड्विरित्थापि पाठः कैसाचिदाचार्बेज बोधित इति पृंछिद्धेनापि समासो भवतीति are: à घुबतिजेरतीति। 

कयं Preah ]बाचिनो! सामानाधिकरण्थम्‌, भ्योम्बभर्मोपम्भात्तदरुपत्थारोपाइनिष्जाति, wey 

विभिज्नलिजुजोरप्लैषमेष सामानाधिकरण्जसंभवात्कयं परिभाषा aaa इति Pree, gyre 

qaaa बचनमनिलमोहि गुणशब्दत्वास्स्यात्‌ 
PadamoAjart, Benares Ed., Voi. I, pp. 888-84. 

In this passage Haradatta says that he is not prepared to accept Kaiyafa’s explanation. 

as regards youth and old age by भआारौप, because it would equally apply in the case of 
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different genders and would thus render unnecessary the परिभाषा insisted upon by Patafijali. 
N&goji Bhatta defends Kaiyata thus :— 
तद्दुपारीपादिति ied पुंस्स्वस्थाप्यारोपोस्त्‌ कि शापकेत असंघर्त च तहिति सश! डभवारोपै 
गौरवात्‌ सक्ष्यासुरोधेन साष्मप्रामाण्जेन छृप्तपारेमाबाशापतरबेयोचिस्यालेल्थलम | छराङ्खारत्यपीति । 
अच मामं freta | झुवशराशिति | बहुलभहणेसापै छसाधम्‌ | 
Mahabhdshya, Nirgayes&gare Ed., Vol. IT, pp. 405-406. 

From these passages it 1s evident that Haradatte is posterior to Kaiyaks and that both 
are indebted to the Nyâsakâra. 

In his remarks on the K4hké (P&oini I, 3, 47) the Ny&sakára! says that भाल and 
other words in the süira convey the different meanings of the root बताते itself. BAketyana, 
who borrows the word wf as the equivalent of arem from the ४48४6 says :— 

Ara: सर्वे [ वदति |धातौरयों एवेस्येके Amogh. I, 4, 51. 

By एके the NyAsakara is obviously referred to here. 

Bikatfiyana owes his explanations of many words entirely to the Ny&sakára. 

(a) पैचकमश्वा असुहरन्तै angst गावोनुहरन्त हति पितृवस्मातृवहुसनमेर्धा erm इत्वर्थः 

Nyása on Káfiká I, 8, 21. 
D. 0. Ms. No. 84 of 1881-82, p. 68 (2). 


fayre गमममेयां स्वसावत gta: Amogh, I, 4, 18. 


(b) उद्यच्छति चिकित्सा वैद्यः ८442 I, 8, 75. 
चिकिस्साशाहमर्माधगंतुं wat करोतीस्यर्थ/ Nyda on ८/6 1, 8, 75, 
D. C. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 74 (a). 


चिकिल्सिते edit cad wida: 41109, I, 4, 67. 


(c) भाक्रामाति माणवकः कुतपमिति भवष्ट॑मबतीत्यर्थः ४४४० on. £0476 I, 8, 40. 
D. O. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 69 (b). 
आाकामति माणवकः कुतपं | भवदक्नातीत्यथें: Amogh. ॐ Chintdmam, I, 4, 26. 
(d) frwraearimafte: FAK I, 3, 41. 
दिषामवति स्फुडीमवती त्ययेंः ४८५८ ०० £८६४ T, 8, 41. 
; D. C. Ms. 84 of 1881.82, p. 69 (b). 
विक्ामत्यश्विनसम्भिः eqzdterd: Amogh. T, 4, 24. 

The Nyåsakåra calls himself Bodhisattva-datiy fchárya Jinendrabuddhi, while 
Pákat&yana wishes to assure distant posterity that he is in no way inferior in erudition to 
his Buddhist predecessor by assuming to himself an exactly similar title Sruta-kevali- 
dettydchérya SAkatiyans :— 

we बोधिसस्वरेशीयाचार्ज जिनेंद्रहुसिविरजिताजा काशिकाबिषरणपंत्रि( जि )कायां प्रपम- 
amara तृतीजः पारः समाप्तः | D. 0. Ms. No. 84 of 1881-82, p. 766, 


* D. O. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 70a. 


Džonas, 1901] THE NYASAKARA AND THE JAINA BAKATAYANA 279. 
"-———— —— ———— V ————— 
इति a )तकेबलिदेशीबाचाबेधाकदायमकृतों शब्दाशुशासनें इत्तौ प्रग्ममस्जाध्याजस्य atte ` 
ave: | Ms. of the Jaina Matha, Kolhapur. 

Before diseusaing tho chronological relations between the Nyüsak&ra and Sakatayana, 
it-will be convenient to examine two more stiras of the latter. Pataiijali quotes two verses 
ocntaining past participles of oortain verbs conveying the sense of tho present tense under 
Panini IIT, 2, 188. These vorses are also found in the Kdsikd with the following remark : 

तथा qu: i भबित'। भाशितः । eR: कपः! इस्थेबमादजोपे वर्तमाने दृष्स्याः 
Kéiikt IIT, 2, 188. 
All these words and some others are included in the verses that 00077 in tho 
Ainoghan üti under the following såira : 

मतिपूजञार्यभि( rft )ब्छील्याहिग्च: sg: IV, 8, 278. 

सतीति बरतने meatha: पुजार्थेग्यः ACs ae शील्चाहिन्‍्यश्व qnpa सस्यर्थे वतमासेभ्जः 

FEL LIE LI | E e »«»»»»० । सील्चादिभ्यः | 

शीलितो रक्षितः क्षांत आज्ुष्ट (हे! ww उषतः । 
संबतः सं ( श )बितेस्तुषटो रुष्ट( हों) after भासि ( क्षि) तः ।। 
काम्तीमिष्याइतो दृष्टौ guit मृतस्तथा | 
लिप्त farra इजित इत्याद्याः शति wfürer: || 
ant मविष्चती त्याइ! स गम्बादिय quam | 

केचिद( त्‌) [अ] भतकालता तच क(ग्क ) इतीव मारं (र) भे (मं) [ति] 

Amogh. & Chintémasi IV, 3, 278. 

By कैचित्‌ Chandra is referred to, who has no corresponding stiira. In the last line we are 

tdd that ऋ is to be looked for in the गम्यावदिगण whioh occurs in the following sútra :— 
गम्यादिवेत्स्थति 1V, 3, 280, 
गम्आतिः शब्दगणः इसादि प्रत्ययाम्तः बस्स्यति धात्वर्थे साधुर्वेदितव्यः | गमी । भागामी ... .-..-- --- 
wt | पदै सामान्बइशावप्यर्यात्प्रकरणाच्छष्दान्तरसंनिभेवो विशेष्प्नतिपक्तिमवाति  न्व( at )गमी 
प्राममिति स वाबभार्थ'। Amogh. & Chintámasi, IV, 3, 280 

It is thus evidont that the verses, tho siiras and the 4moghavritis containing the 
राजपाट were all composed by SAkatiyans himself 

Chandra has tho following independent sdira 

समासस्य पक्षादिषु ४, 2, 103. | 

We learn from the Kdiikd that this ia got by बोगचिभाग or separating the word 
सनामस्थ from Págini'e edira VI, 3, 84, which deals exclusively with Vedic forms, in order'to 
account for words like ave. [n his súira (V, 2, 104) Chandra borrows his material from 
Panini (VI, 8, 85). These facta were before B&kafáyana, who improves upon Chandra’s- 
method by composing one séira, while he relegates to his Amoghaviitts all the words 
noticed by Chandra and the authors of the Káská. In order to enable the reader to appro- 
aiate the importance of this subject I shall cite below. the süiras of Panini and Chandra 








PAnini. Chandra. 
- (७) समानस्य SHE (c) समानस्य पशक्षादियु 
VI, 8, 84, । { V, 2, 103. 
(b) श्योति्ैगपद्राक्रिताभिरामगो- सामगोचकूपस्थासवर्ण वजो वचन में - 
अकपस्थानवर्णेबजो rg } { जातीचे वा 
VI, 3, 85 V, 2, 104. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A CORRECTION IN THE INDIAN 
CALENDAR, 


(Batract from the Journal of the Royal Asiatlo 
Society, April 1915, p. 835.) 


‘I mava to thank Dewan Bahadur L, D, Swami- 
kannu Pillai for having, in his Indian Chronology 
(pp. 99-101), pointed out two errors of caloulation 
in the Indiam Calendar (1890), of which the late 
Bankare Balkrishna Dikshit and myself were the 
authors, I find, on examination, that his orhioigm 
is perfectly just, It im unnecessary for me to ex- 
plain how theee regrettable mistakes arose, but it 
is of importance that they should be notified for 
the guidance of those who are in the habit of 
using our ables for the verification of dates of 
inseriptions, 

The mistakes concern the intercalation and 

_ Suppression of Toner months in the years Sake 430 
and 674 ourrent, or A.D. 507-8 and 751.2. The 
following corrections should be made in Tahle I of 
the Indian Calendar i— 

(1) In the entry for the year 3.0. 507-8 (p. xiv), 
in columns 8-12, instead of the present entry 


“where those columna are left blank, tbe following 


should be substituted + 








[Een IT ha Cran 

2 99 
8 Karttika 9978 
9 Mårgai.( Esh.) 
The result is the samo whether calculation is 
made by the firs Arya Siddhénta or by the Strys 
Siddhdnia, 

In oase these corrections should lead io any 
doubt as to the accuracy of our other oaloulations 
it will be well to note that the above are the only 
mistakes that have ae yeh been brought to my 
notice in all the tables of the Indian Calendar 
since its pubHostion eighteen years ago. More- 
over, as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has, freshly and 
by a different system, gone over the whole ground 
covered by our tables and finds no other correetion 
necessary, that in itself is sufficiant proof of thet 
reliability. His criticigm in these two oases isa 
testimony to the oorresiness of the remainder. 
Nevertheless humanum ex errare, andil: shall be 
greatly obliged if any reader of the Antiquary will 
tell me if he detects any other mistake, I have 
discovered one for myself, which I take this 
opportunity of notifying. In Table I of the Indian 
Calendar, in the entry for tbe year A.D. 1496-7, 
col, 13, the entry in brackets “ (86) " should be 








“13 Phalguna; 9988} 39:349 ; 52; 0:156" ; and | « (87).” 


(H) in the entry for the year A.D. 751-2 (p. xxx), 


R. NEWELL, 


BOOK NOTICE. 


LA COLLECTION or Marar Provuuse, by J. L. 
HUMPHREYS. ` Reprinted from Journal, No. 67, 
Straits Branch, R. A. B., December 1914. 


Tars short collection of proverbs from Johor 
ahd Naning is notable and worthy of general study 
for the manner in which tb is put together. There 
is the proverb, its rendering into English, ita 
application and a brief account of the ciroumstan- 
oesin which i js used, involving a useful insight 


into the ways and thoughts of the people. It ie 
thus useful not only to the anthropologist, but also. 
to the magistrate and the administrator, Ib need 
hardly be pointed oub that this is the really 
practical way, in which to present a collection of 
Oriental proverbe to British readers and I oongratu- 
late the author 07 his effort. 
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R. 0. Tura, 


1&4 April 1915, 


INDEX 
Sup, stands for the Supplement, J'elblore of the Konkan pp. 25~02: 
F. G, stands for the Supplement, Folliore of Gujarat pp. 78—108. 


A Girl Asks Her Brother for a Gift, song .. 2 
-A Girl Bride's Homesickness, song — .. . डे 
A Gtr] Brides Lament, song .. . s. | 
A Gifs Bong T ve oe RR | 
-bkisheks, ceremony ee e 0 Sup. 92 
beside, in a church E os 155, t. 


“Abu "]-Fajl and eras used in Indis 215, 217 
-Abn.] Fazl, on Akbar’s date — 333—335, 337—343 


Abu Badeim Hussin bin ‘AH al-Ash’arl, buil$ 
the Kum Mosque ° .. 139 
Abu Baid, Bulien : . 143 
Abydos, tn., and Osiris . . 581 
Aceber, Akbar .. जे es . ID 
‘secidence, in Kéehmtri .. . 263—365 

Achaemenian Ags, the srohibecture of 135, f 
138, £., 143 
Acharyes, Vaishnava 164 


Achin, and J. Amith 25, Aichin, 3 26—129 
Achyuba, Vijayanagara k., and Achyuterfyas- 
vkàmin .. ve - 
Adbhétasigere, & work siiributod to Vallálase- 


1224 


3 216 
Adh Dhéhir, the Faiimite, and the Rook of 
Jerusalem. s . 185 
Adi Gudi Imam, Mahomedan sain$ .. Sup. 76 
adjectives, in Old W. Rájasibán! 4—6 ; 33, f.; 
53, 55; 74 ; 104 
Administrative system, Naik 113, ft. 
Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, by Bir J. G. Frazer, 
" 231, f. 


from Vol, XLII p. 71 . 206,15, 339, ff. 
adverbs, in Old W. Rajésthént 4, 5, 86, 52, ff. 
Aesculapius and Poseidon > «e .. 208 
Afghinistin, sind the Hranian languages .. 228 
Age, Ths, of Srt-Harsha zs .. 315 
Agenor, k. o Bidon  .. .. .. a. 239 
Agpikhamds, bon-fire, and Sohkbappanet .. 308 
Aghá Muhammed Khén, and the Im&m Kyss.. 155 
Agnihotra, saerifice as Sup. 83 
Aguiskandha, and the Fourth Hook Hdies of 
Afoks . ee 203, ff. 


Agre, end Shihjshan 14 ; tombs at 148, 244 


Agrammes, Xandrames.. ele ५ 51 
Agris, their death customs n 69 
Ahsvamalle, Bóméévara I., Chôla k., and Kol- , 

Eppakkai.. ee T . न .. 313 
Ahes Navami day . ० Sup, 42 
dhuii, offering ` F.G. 74 


Ajttetawu, k. . .. 43,1, 45, 1., 48-50 
Akalanka Jaina priest .. . 128 
Akber, 62; Acabar 111, £; 157 ; his toleration 
323 ; date of his birth .. ‘ 233, ff. 
Abberntmah, the 234 n.; 237, 1., 40, 343 
Akkuyunlu, or White Sheep dyn. sis 83 
Aksapádas, author, and the syllogien .. 83 
Alager Malai, rook fort, Madura 69 end n. 
Alandi, seat of a Swimi ., Bap. 50 
Aljavandér, alias of Yamuna Achirya .. 164 


Al Hadra, Hatra, veulted palace .. 135 
‘Al, Shi’ a hero . , .. 140 
‘Ali’ shrine, ab Najuf .. .. 154 
‘AH Akbar, g. father of Akbar 243, f. 
Alltuddin, the bloody, F. G. 105, t. 
almanacs of Hivashhha . .. 215 
alma, secret, - s F. G. 85; 93 
Alvirs, Vaishpava s . 164 
Alvér-Tirunagiri, Pipjys vice-royalty . 3 


Amarkot, Umarkit, eto., fort, birthplace of, 


Akber 234 and n., 236, 240 
Ambáji, goddess ..F.G. 73 
Amir Khusrá, on Malik Esfur . .. 176 
Am, itbávara, temple, st Amritépor 98, 1. 
amulets .. .. Sup. 33, f., 64, £, 86 
Anandmurti, Swémoi è .- Baup. 45 
Ansmalei inscrips. and Mathura Kavi 164 n. 


Andrkal, Immeoque Kells, Nadira Begam 111 and 


Ds 112 
ancestors, as deities Sup. 28; 40, ff; 
F. G..82, 85; 89, ft. - 
Axjtytr, torb MES «s Í 
Anegondi, Vijayanagara .. gu 


Anglo-India&n Worthies, Some, pf the Bevom 
teenth Century, contd. from Vol. जाया 
p. 255, John Amith .. 12—16 ; 25—329 
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animals, sacred, ete. Sup. । 
anushthdn, ceremony Sup. 34 ; F. 6, 81 
anusk{ubh-gdyatri, lines 131, 133 n.;178—i90 


Anviksikt, philosophy .. ste . .. 88 
Apebhramesa, see Grammar of the Old W. 
Rejesthant 3, ff., oto; or Prákrit 106, f. 


Apollo a E ve ar .. 310 
Appdji Kulkarni, a Sambandk ..  Bup. 59 
Arabio words in Gujarat! न +» 18 5. 228 


Arabs, and paper’ 111 ; and the Goths 138 n; 
and: boys‘ names, ots, F. G. 101; 107 

. Arevitis and the second Vijayanagara dyn. .. 325 

Archeologie du Sud do l"Inde,; by G. Jouveau 


—Dubreuil ES oe ड " , 80 
Architecture and Soulpture hi Mysore; The 

Hoysala Style " : 89—95 
Architecture of The Hindus by Ram Raz .. 143 
Arsacid, late Parthian period .. n -. 158 
Art, the Black — .. ar »» Sup. 85, £ 89, 93 


Artkaddstra of Chinakya.. V .. 83, 86, 87 
Artha si stra, or Kémastira, & work by Viteya- 


yane, the Bage .. m +. E .. 88 
arti, ceremony .. ae ai .. Bap. 45 
artistic products of Mysore .. eo 7. B8 
artiste, sculptors, in Mysore ..  .. L. 95 
Arundhalam (Trinomali) shrine of BrahmA .. 230 
Aryanaths, and the Five Pándyses — .. -- 37 
Aryanátha Mudali, Minister to Vijvanitha .. 62 

—64; 113 

Aryans and India 227 ; and Kashmir .. .. 257 
Asimi Pir .. : E ड ee 3. G95 
Ascetics and barrenness a .. F.G. 90 
Ashépuri, goddess. . Rm v» ..  Bup. 25 
Ashtadík-Pdlas, protectors ae ५% Sup. 84 
Asia Minor and Ustn Hasan .. . 153 


Afoka, in legends 41; his mother 51; stupas in 


KAfict s oe ..87 n. ; 127 
Afoka, Fourth Rock Edict of .. .. 203—308 
Asokachalla, Inscriptions of .. we. 215—318 
Assyria andthe dome — .. we " 133, t. 
Asugand EAM ..  .. 0... 65 n. 
asur gati, path of demons oe . F.Q. 90 
Afvapati, k. of Kekaya T - .. $37 
Atharvaveda Upanishads n T .. 130 
Athens and Panhagiá Lyoodamo ee ,. 152 
Athribia, tn., and Osiris "CETT 
atti, boly man .. PE T .. F.G.94 
Atl Vire-Rama-Pandya, k. 38 and n., 38 and n. 
A&tiburalforb .. ,, Le we e. € 
Attar, fort a . .. 88 andn, 67 n. 
_atydpdtya, Indian gamo .. ee .. Buap. 89 
Auls Pir an is .. F.G. 96 and n, 





INDEX 








Aurangméb ., "m ES vs 0 24; 225 
Ava Merchant, the ship . : 2 .. #5 
Avanti dyn. T " s. oe 44 
Ayodhya, holy o. ., E si +. Sup, 68 
Bebhrivàhan, andamaltpox .. ¥.G.78 snd n. 
Babin, C., ana arunitecture is .. 143 and n, 
Babruvàhan, k. .. B ss . F.GA. 98 
Babur, emp. m T T T .. 21 
Bacoh, Roger, and the telescope za .. 96 
Badáont, ori the birth of Akber.. oo 254, t. 
Badr-i-dsmén, title of Akbar + 239 n, 342 
Badru-d-dfá, and Jalálu-d-din, titles atsribui- 
ed to Akbar  .. ws .. 235, 230— 
237 and n, 339 


Badugas and Vigsvandtha. . Ex T 37, 38 
Behádur Khån of Dhanora and Prince Chain 


185—188. 
Pahiri, goddess ` .. . . ° Bap. 25 
Báhmant conquerors Vijayanagara ., ^. 224 
Bahucbaráji, Bechraji, goddess .. «+ F.G, 78 
Baichója of Nande, Hoysala sculptor .. 94, f. 
Bairam Kbán 157; and Delhi .. + 235 n., 233 
Balewart, old, lang., and Rájesthánt .. ,. 119 


Bait-ul-Khalifah, vaulted palace at Rakka .. 135 
Bajrangbeli, Hanumen .. e .. 184 and n. 
baHans, cakes a A. A . E.G. 8 
Bakreswar, probably Buoklesore, a spa in Ben- 
gal, mentioned by J. Bmith .. "S . 3n. 
Baleghàt,in N. Salem .. — .. .. 068 
Balasor Ballasore, and J. Smith 12, 19; and 
W. Clavell, sto. .. .. 14, 10; 35, 27 
bali, offering -. Bap, 81, 52, 87; dan F. Q. 75 
Balthaser Bourbon, akas Shahzada Maath.. 
183 n. 
Bana, and tradition 41; and the Galsunágas, 


eto, ES bs vs ar s 45, 49 
Banes, and the Hoyfelas.. — . e. ATH 
bends European, and bhuts + F.G.93 
Baùgåru Tirumala, exiled Naik.. ,. 114.118 
Banian tree, Vad, legend ot — .. — ..  Bup,73 
bajan rite... +. +e +e ‘+e Bap 4l 
Bápdev, g. .. . ee ne . Bup. 28 
Béápujipant Kulkarni, dead man, guard of a 

broasure "m $5 -» Sup. 59 
Barsmah4l, dist, in Salem te Tas .. 86 
barber, the, in marriages .. 5३ + landn. 


Barkheda Basar, vil, and Prince Chain 184 n; 
Barkhera. . m a .. 185 

Barnes, Frances, and J. Smith's murderer ..27, 
Barth, A., and the Uponishads ..180 and n. 
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Barus, Paris, Datoh factory, Sumatra. . - 
"barrenness, cures for, Sup. 38, 47, f. ; F. G. 98, 100 


Baisis Shirdle Satéra, fair st .. Bap. 72, 75 
Bauddba and Ktnent ss 137, 1. 
bèu, recluse s 2 F. G. 88, 91 
Bawan Pir, and berrennces Bup. 47 


Bay, the; E. L Co's. station 13, f. 
Bdyds, mnallpox deities .. sie .. Sup * 
Beames, M, hia Comparatise Grammar.. .. 103 
Belabo, copper-plate grant found a+ .. 271, £; 274 
Belgimi, templos aè ws. e. 93 
belt, wrought, ordered by J. Smith — .. .. 13 
96167, the Késava temple at  .. ०५ 95 


Benarea, KA, in the Jdtakas 43, 44, 48; and 
Brahm4 230; Shrdddhas «5 Bap. 67, 1. 

Benediot à Goes, and Akbar cs .. 244 

Bengal a spd in 12 and n.; B. L Oo's. fac- 
tories, oto. 14—16; and the Lakghmanasons 
era 215, f; Turkish raid into 218; E., 


conquerod by Sy&mala, eto. .. . $760—374 
'"Berssi& in’ Dhár Btate, and Prince hain 
183 and n., 185 
Bhagats, removers of evil spirits Sup. 36 
Bhagocata Purdya, in sculpture .. m .. 9$ 
Bhayétoaran Riyal, fort... .. .. .. M 
bhajan tite... 0. ee nn Sup. 41 
Bhaktimérga, path E . Sup. 
Bhandarkar, R. G. and Prekrit 102 ; and pho- 
ne&o spelling .. .. H0 
Bhangis, seavengers, ani cholera F. G. 74, f., 
79, 88 
Bhérani rite. . ve Sup, 35 
Bharathpar, Bhurtpore .. a 88 
Bháse, and secular tradition 41 ; and the Baisu 
"m m न Se .. 45 
Bhavani, for and river 65 and n., 66, 69 
Bhávinm, publio women .. .. ..  Bup.7«4 
Bhavnagar House-Front, Delhi Exhibition .. 143 
Bhensiwur, buffalo demon sie . F, G. 108 


Shima-stavaraf, book read to the dying fup. 26 


Bhojavarman, copperplate grant of .. 271 
Bhopal, aad Prince Obain 181; and the Bour- 


bons oe * ee ee 183 n, 188 n. 
Bhujanga Swami .. ३5 os Sup. 45 
bhuaga, black hee oe - Sup. 25 
Shutdtis, women. who influenoe spirits.. Sup. 85 
Bhutand&th incarnation of Shiva .. Sup. 25 
Bhates, caste of beggars oe Sup. 36 
Thuis, ovil spirit, eto. Sup. 51—83, 56,.75; F. G. 

92, £, 105, 107 
Bhutin, dedicated girl — ., Bun. 74 


Bhurtpore, Bharathpor, treasure in .. .. 88 
Biutya, dedicated boy .. Sup. 74 
bhucds, exorcisis :.. F. G. 81—84, 86—88, 90 









Bibi Khéntm, mausoleum 145—147, 149, f. 
Bikramajtt, Vikramádisys ers 5 . 215 
Bimbislre, k, 42 alias Brentke 43—48, 4851 
Binduséra, Maurya, k., father of Asoka 2 Bl 
Birbhüm disá., Bengal, had sulphur springs ..12 n 


birch leaf, for mantras... . .. Rup. 4 
birds, ete., revered .. .. Bup. 88, f 
birth of Akber, date of . 333—394 
black art, chaab .. .. Sup, 85, f, or jádu 93 
Blue Mosque at Tabris, illosirstion of 144, 151 
blood offerings and ghosts Bup. 10? 


body, and the soul Sup. 104, f., 107, t. 


Bombay Pres., and fetish stones n 81 

botéles, for evil spirita .. vs Pon 

Bourbons, of Bhopal, and Prince Chain 183 n., 
188 n. 


Brahmi g. 23 n., the fourteen lukas of 330, 232 
Brahman, records of the Seisunagas 44; invo- 
cation . .. 420 
Brálmazas, the Aitareya and the Batapatha  1TI— 
178 n 
Brahmans, Naik Dalardis 118, t; their litera- 
ture 177 n.; 207; and the Keshmir Valley 
257 ; and Syimala 171; and Shiva Sup. 26; 
worshipped. eto. $0; and dioase 31; fod 
35; 48,87; and ancestor worship 40, 41; 
and Musalman saints, eto. 45,46; and fune- 
rals, ote., 66; 69, 70; (Karhéda Brahmans 
and poison 80——83;) and silence, eto., 88 ; 
91, 92; and disease F. G. 74,75; 77; and 
exoroism, eto., 8%, 88; 89, 90; 101; murder 


ot.. ey ET s. oe is . 108 
Brevarius, pilgrim and the absida ay .. 156 
Brihadkath4 and secular tradition es .. 4l 
British, and cholera outbreak F.G. 74 
Buoklesore, Bakreswar .. "S 14 n. 
Buddha Vestiges in Kéfichtpora .. 207—139 
Buddha, contemporaries o£ 43 and n.; Nirvana, 

death, eto, 45, 47, 48; date of 50—53 ; and 

K4fict zs art we oe .. 87 n; $18 
Buddhaghoshs, and the faifuniges .. 49n. 
Buddhism, Mahiyéna, riso of .. he . 87 


Boddhiss traditions and Indian history 41— 
44, 46, and n; 47;"60 and n., 61; 177 n. 


buffalo, sacred ae s ४५ Bup. 83 
Bugden, Ed, and J. Smith .. 1%, 16, 25-29 
Bühler, Prof., and paper $e. II 
buildings, noble .. .. .,. J «०० 91 
Bukhara, and Islam  .. .. og ., IB 
bullok,saxed .. ' .. ..  .. Sup 88 
burial, Hindu B e. Sup. 67 
burning of the dead X Sup. 66, 67 
burning grounds .. .. F. G.87, 88, 92 

Y, f, 


Burma Chronicles and Nirvana era «hb 
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Burmese, Buddhist legend 46 n; erm.. 218 | charms, zs ; fs Bup. 34, 608 
Busiris, tn, and Osiris . ` + -. 381 | Chennakééava temple at Hullikere, described... 91 
Bysantine architecture .. 144 and n, 151 Chem, Kongu "s D 194 n. 
and n. 153 | Oheramén, Perama|k. .. vs a .. 164 
chetak, black ar... .. Bup. 85, 89, 92 
ohetuk, servant spirit i e 0 879. 70 
Cairo, in, Hhustrated .. .. MA, 150 ohhip, seal, obop .. as = 26, 28 
calamities and dreams .. Sup. 49, f.; 53 Chidambaram, and Brahma sie .. 230 
Calendar, Indian, a correction in "m .. 280 | Child, Mr. J., and J. Smith — .. vs e 89 
Oslo Johnnes, Comneni emp. .. .. 153 | ehildbed . is F. G. 99n., 107 
Cánakya, Kaufílya. author of the Artkaódséra 83 | ehikibirth and spirits, eto, 55-58, 67, 70 
Canarese, and Viivenkths . . 61, 7.3 73 FQ. 72 
Canougs, baile .. ar - ++ 336 | children and Sawai, goddess Sup, 91; and the 
caso, in Old W. Bájesthánt es . $7,10 evil eye Bap. 00—64; and smallpox, oto, 


Caseambaxar, Keslmbézir and J. Smith, ote., 


12; 14 
cataract vi ss EM ave SQ |. 0. 78 
Osterino Zend, Venetian ambassador .. .. 163 
Osthedra, of Florence .. i; 2 14838 


custo, protection of ote., 509, 27, L; 33; 46: 
70, 79; 87; F. G. 80, £, 83; 96 
Ceremonies, funeral Bup. 66, f.; sored thread 
71, 90; 82; of chetabins 85; ploughing, eto., 
87, L; puberty, esc. 90—93; wir F. G. 81, 
f; Nilotsoea 83 and n.; funeral 89, 93 ; preg- 


nancy, ote. E ee ‘+ s 88, £. 
Ceylon 173—174; or flam 194 n.; Chronicle, 
and Nievig& .. 0... ee .. ET 


-"Ohakiaea&, and the dome 133, f, 136; sacred 


.. $229 
Ohilukyan or Hoysala style of architecture 89,1. 
v. zs š% .. 213 
Chamant Begam, Ohtminy, dr. of Shéb-Jahin. 
34; 113 
Ohamitrs, as guardians of treasure... .. 88 
Ohambali, Simapel}i, fori su s 65 n. 
Cháyakya, usurper NN sv 41, 47, 651 n. 
Chanda, Mr, Rémapresid, «nd The Age of Írt- 
Harsha .. : .. 215218 
Chan da Pradyote and Ohands Pajjote e 8 
Ohsndika and cholera — .. « .. F.G. 75 
Ohandrebhiga, Greek form ae P .. 228 
Ohandragiri, oap. of Vijaysnagara — .. .. 225 


Ohandragupte 41, 43, f, 47-50, reputed sor- 
vile origin 51 and n; Greek form .. .. 328 
Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, reputed oon- 


temporary of Vitiyiyans .. - owe 88 
Obandrséfkhera, Pandya k. 37 and nj and 
Aryaniiha we ae or 004 


Chardin, on aroehibecbure 144 and n., 153— . 
154, 158 


F. G Ti, 86, f. 05; spirits of 90; carly 
death of .. m ee as we .. 10k 

Chinese, Buddhist tradition-and Pradyota 43; 
and paper 111, legend of the Five Pandyss.. 176- 
Okinna Dorai, second in power, Naik officigl.. 118 

Chinna Kadir Naik of Kami V&ji, Polygar 
hero vä oe ae E b. +. 37 

Ohipies, Chas., History of Artin Ancient Bgypt. 
133 and n., 138- 


ragged Ptr . .. «BG, 85, t. 
Chokkanftha Naik, snd  Triohinopoly, € 


71; 114, 118 
Cbójas and Vií£van&ihs 50; and Pandyas, war, 
ete, 643 173—175, 310; king sheboe of 94; 
194 n.; and the W. Ohilukyas 213, Highs 


Dates oe oe "ES "E oe .. 255 
cholera, oure, ese. .. .. Bap. 88; F. G. 74, t, 79 
Chorawa, Shiwar, ritual .. Ja .. Bap. 87 
Chosroes, hall of, a$ Ciesiphon .. .. .. 150 
Christianity and Akber .. a we १ 223 
Chronology of the Pándys Monarehy .. 165—. 


176; 189—202 ; 245—256 
Chronology, B. Indian, hinis to workers in .. 255 
Chronology of the Upanishads, some Remarks 


on es a - 130—132 ; 177—180 
Ohbchuk (Tohouchouck) Bik&, mausoleum .. 145 
Ohedel, female ghosts - . M. G. 107 
Qhureh of the Holy Sepulehre .. .. 148, 155 
ckurnis, dyed cloths s; E . .2, 3 and n. 
circles, as protection ES ER .. Sup. 65 
Ciroumeision of Akbar .. .. 444, 243 and n. 
Clarke, Mr. S., and dome construction in 

Egyp .. i eo .. 158 


Classification, Linguistic, of Késhmtrt 257—370 

Cievell W., and J. Smith, ,. .. 14, 1p, 25 

Coinage, Indien and Oriental, some recent. 
researches into .. sl. ae 89, । 


ry 
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Dolmbatore, and Vidvandtha ..59, 65 and a, Datakwnérachorita, its author ., 3... 67, 68 
66; 115 | Dorara feast e . Sup. 72 

Comorin, 8, limit of Malabar .,  ..  .. 175 | Ditar Pir Sup. t4, F. Q, 05 andn, 
conception of Muhammaa, date of $42 and n., Date of Akbar's Birth and death .. 283—244 
148; security in Bup., 91; .. F. G, 97—101, 107 | Dese of Saàkarkohirya IL. .. .. ,, 164 
confinement ,, e ‘ . F.G, 09 and n. | Date, of the Yoga-Bháshya of Vyase .. a a 
Oonjesveram, ancient KAñoipura . 87; 137, f. | dates, of Indian inscriptions ., 165, 167, 169 
Donjunctions, in Old W. Rajasthaat 56—58 | Datta, g. .. . ., Sup, 36 
oonyuerots of India is x vs 237,1. | Destdtraya temple, animal worship in., Sup. 79 
Constantinople and Vehiée .. 151 | days, Inoky and unlucky ! .. Sup, 85 


Copper-plate grant, rosnblons Kollipaka 313 ; 

of Bivashnha 315} the Madhainegar 217 ; 

of Vijayanagara 221, 334; of Tirumala 235 ; 

of Bhojavarman .. oe s mE %1 
corpees, re-incarnation of 690. F. G. 108, t 


Dorrection, A, in the Indian Calendar .. 290 
Toste, P., on domes Em te 138, 146, 156 
Dourtallum, Eogghlem .. m. . .. $58 
20w, . m . +e »» Bup.78, 88 
Jow-boy who became a king  .. m 110, f, 
Jreeds and Religions, of Vijayanagara .. 210, 222 
sremation grounds, and oheiakbéss . Sup, 85 
stops, and spirita .. E . Bap. 70, 87—89 
zromses, as charm .. T .. Sap, 85, f. 
Dtealphon, ball of a .. 156 
Junningh&m, Gen, and ihe Lakgyhmanasena 
ex^ . m ws .. 215, 216 
Dupid,andthe Holi ww .. Sup, 90 
supolas,in Ninsveh 133, and Pompeii .. 184 
sures, for anake-bites, etc. Sup. 76, L, 
Al; and deities F. G. 73—75, 81, 85-87; 
95—98 
Deoca, Decos, and J, Smith 12—14, 26, f: fu- 
soription found at oo M i -- 217 
dabon, witch m + B. G. 82, f. 
Daksha, Prajapati, and fever eFG 78 
‘dakehina, money gifts .. हु .. Sup. 41, f. 
Dekehingmirtl, g. of Madura .. se . 207 
Delep rite .. . 2x es Sap. 37 
Dajavai, Naik general, .. — .. 118andn, 114 
Damascus and the dome 147, 149—151, 150 
Degai-Nüiken-Kotfel, fors s oe . 65 
Dånasigara, work attributed to Valllasons 216 
dancing, in exorcism "T Sup. 3—88 ; 
F. G. 81, 83 
Darjin, and the Ddsakwn^racharita .. 67, t. 
Diniyil, Sultan, Don Bhs . 111 
danblanvagadndrs, drum beaters... o F.G. 84 
Dara Shikoh, son of Sh&hjahaén .. 118 
Darius I, and India m . .. 227 


Dartaka (Naga) and Harshaka 45, 46 and n., 47, 49 
Darshs Shráddha, rite .. Sup, ६0 


dead, the malevolent, worship of F. G, 108—108 
death, of Akbar 343; violent, eto, 53, f, 57; 
F. G. 94; 101 
Deocan, the, Dravida 87; and the Bálivühana 
era 215; and Hindu burial ete. Sup. 67; 75, 
; and hill worship — .. . js 
De Imperio Magni Mojoli, by De Lads ie 
deities, village Sup. 35—37; 19, f. and cattle 
disease 33—35 worshipped 42; and dreams 


80 
34 


eto. 50; 75; 81, 83} and cures of dissases 
F. G. 78 —18, 8) 
de Laši, on the moguis. . a .. M43 111 
Delavadi-devi, at Ghivali.. — ..  .. Sup. 35 


Delhi, Mayürepura or Indraprastha 51; and 
dome construction 140; 148; 149, 158, 157; 


and the Bikramajft era eto. 215 ; 285 n, 
deluge, the, in Tamil oo... Vs .. $11,229 
Delwadi-devi, goddess  .. ४४६ .. Sup. 25 
demon, mdmo F. G. 85, £; path of .. .. 80 
denarii, end the KAshmtri dyår .. .. 363 
Denderch, inscrip. eb T m as 231 
Denison, G. B., Lord Grimihorpe, and The 

Mathematical Theory of Domes 2 . 141 
denominatives, Old W. Rajasthént “161, f. 
Denys, B&, his heads .. .. .. — .. BI 
Deopan, Devíski ceremony x ..  Bup. 28 
Desai, the late Mr. Madhavlal, and Gujarást 

speling .. . T .. 108 
Despina, Comneni princess, wife of Ustn 

Hasan. 5 . 152 
Deussen, P., and the Upanishads . 180 and n. 
devackdr rite à Bup. 27 
depaks, kul, ४४ 80%, 78; 83 
deval rigkane process T Bup. 74 
Devalehà Pir sie $ .. F.G, 95 
Devanthpriya Priyadarfin, Asoka .. 205 
Deva Sarpa, sacred make eo ..  Bup 77 
devs yoshita, temple prosoitute .. ‘°  Bup. 74 
Dévikutam, &n., and Satt. . s .. 233 

5 oe . F.G. 88 
dewishis, removers of evil spirite . Bup. 36 
Dewar, ruler of Malabar ; - 176, f. 
dhaljaira. ceremony. e ..  Bup. 28 
Dhammapada, she . 177 n,, 178, 180 
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Dhanapala, perhaps a form of Hiragyagupta 45 n. 
Dhérépuram, fori ae ; 66 
dhard-vedi, siceam of milk F. G. 74, £, 80 
dharma, and Aloka m .. 203, 205 
Dharmapéle and 8810 87, n., 88 ; Pisa 


137 
Dharmardjw g. of hell .. es 0e F.G. 108 
Dhunda Hdkshahasin, demon .. .. Sup 90 
Dhulead, Holi day.. a oh .. Sup. 90 
dÀvajastambkas, flagetatie ae da .. 203 
Diaram, Diéyá Ram, rd) of Hathrass .. .. 88 
Digambara sect .. bs vs 127 
Digndga, and Våtayåyana, dates of 82, 86 
and Kafict “3 x ? vs . 88 
Digdugul, rock fort ; 69 and n., 115; 117 
Diocletian, temple built by . 135 
Dipowasksa and history .. T ^ 4, 44, f. 
disease, otc., Sup. 35, 37—84 ; cure and trans- 
ference of, eto. 37—39; 53, 1; 81, 00, f; 
deities F, G. 74—76 ; 81, 86—88 ; 94, f., and 
ghosts .. 5$ E os ae . 106 
Divydni rápdst,o r ms of gods .. 304, t. 


Dieyávadána, the, and Indian history .. — 41,^ 
48—45 and ny; 50, 51 and n. 


dog-bite E F,G. 86 
Dome, The, in Perma, History and Evolution 

of .. " es .. 188—159 
Domingo Alvaros .. 184 


Don Ruy Gonzales di Clavijo, envoy to Timur 150 
Don Sha, Sultan Déntyal, monument to .. lll 
Drémila(and Dréviga), a name of Vissyhysns 87 


Dreuped!, Páp3ava T e s . 172 
Driaviga, the Deooan, and Vátey&yans 87 and n., 88 
Dravidian style of architecture s 93 
dreams  .. Sup. 49, £; F. G.103—104 
Drustamani, blaok beads EE . Sup, 01 
Du Jarrie and Akber's birth .. .. 344 and n, 
Durga 23 ; incarnations .. : Sup, 25, £, 89 
Dwárks, o. and Delwadi devi .. Bup. 45 
dyar, Kaahmtri, from denarii .. ^ .. .. 201 
dynasties, of Vijayanagara uet tu . 221 


eclecticism, of Kfishparkys 232, of Akbar — 325, f. 
eclipse day ; Le.. Eup. 65 
Edessa, the Ohurch dome as is 149 n. 
Edwards, Mr., and J. Smith 13 and n., 13, 18, 25, t. 
egg, symbol 213; as offering  .. .. Sup. 25 
Egypt and the dome 133, f., 136, 158; and the 


sorpent 313 | and Osiris ss .. 2390, 331 
skdnterio, intermittent ferer .. . BG 79, 
Elburz, mt. ae . e .. 207 


Blemenis of Hindu Iconography, by T. A. Go- 
pineiha Bao T . oe «0903 138 n, 
elephant, sacred &nimel .. Sup. 78, 88, f. 


INDEX 


'Rlirabe&han period’ in Indian History .. 3323 
Elurà Kailéso, its date .. Fi S082 
Hiwes Mr, and J. Bmith 13, £, death of .. 14 

English, ihe, and Prince Chain 185; words, 
and Késhmhí .. sa AS . 287—310 
epidemics . .. Bup. 88; F, G. 81, 83 
epigraphy and history 41; reports on 185—107, 
169 

Eranian, languages 226 ; and Piffoha eto. 257, 
281—364, 206 
Eras, of Lekshamaznasena, eto, , 216 f. 
Eshmin and Poseidon .. . .. 203 
Fton, W., and dome construction . 19 and n. 
Eucratides, founder of a dynasty E .. 228 
eanuchs ee « F.G. 08 
Europe, dr. or Agenor .. 339 
Europe and paper m es . 1H 
European bend and bids s F. G. 93 
Eusebius ., Vs e. I. € . 213 
Eusebrius .. i. m T. zs .. 186 
Euthydemus, founder of a dynasty — .. .. 348 
Eutychins, and the Rook of Jerusalem . 156 
evil, protection from .. ae Sup. 40; 81 
evil eye, and the scaring of ghosts - Bap. 00, ff. 


evil spirits and dreams eto. Sup. 50—53 ; 65; 
70; and stones eto. 80, f., 88, 0$ ; and disease 
F. G. 74; 81—83 ; 86, 88, f. 02, 07, 106 
existence, stages of oe - . F. G. 102 
exorcist, exorcism Sup. 25, 33—36, 80, 54, £, 
F. Q. 81—83, 99, 97, 99, 100 


extradition in Indie, an early method.. . 132 
eyemsladie.. .. ..  .. F.G. 81; 87 
Fe-Hian, and the Nirvána era .. xt . 217 
fais Bop. 25—37; 44; 72, 70, 87 ; ..F. G. 98, 1. 
fen, in marriage song 5 em $e $e 23 
fate, in song 2: "EM IEEE 
father, in marriage arrangements l and n. 
‘Fatima, shrine ab Kim ate 1. 1854 
females, become males .. pi Sup. 83 


Fergusson, Jas; and domes 135, 138, 141, 143, 
145,—147 n., 352, 159 n. 
Festival of lights, S. India 203 ; of Indre eio. 


204, t. 
Fetishism and Totemism : .. Sap. 78—84 
Feudalism, Kuropoan, and the Polygar system 
71. 78. 
fever, Zar, origin af, eto, Sup. 78, f, 88; 
F.G. 79 
Finch, 17th oen. writer, on Lahor . l1ll- 


fire, Bup, 82; Hol : 8091; F. G, 81 
Firos Shah, tomb of xs .. 140, 146; 149- 
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EE and the dome, Mlustraied 135—139; . 


146, 149, 159 
flags and exorcism — s .. Bup. 86 
Fi&ndin, on Firüzébéd . ae is .. 138 


Fleet, Dr., and the Nirvana ere.. we 217, f, 
Florence, Cathedral dome ER "T . 143 
flowec-pot design, in Maarur temple .. 31; Ba 
F'ockcokei, the, Mongol work, and the Baltu- 

nagas .. .. m I. ‘° .. 44 
Folklere, from the Konkan, Sup. 25—902 ; from 

Gujares .. .. +. F G. 73—108 


footatops, und footprints, worshipped ..F. G. 04,96 
Fors £+. George, and J. Smith, Factory Records 
I$ and n, 13 n., 14 n, 15 and n., 25, 26 
forts, fcrtifioations, of, Visvanatha 65 and n., 
68 and n., 67, 69 


frieze, in temple .. ee ae " .. 98 
funere] oeremonjes Sup. 66—69; or Shraddkas 
F. G. 89, 02 
QanAchipeti, and Vijayanagara.. B .. 225 
Ganspati, Kakattya k., and the Pápjyus 247 
and n. 
Gayapatis of Oraügal .. ss ee .. 174 
Qandhir!, wife of Dhriteréshjra ee न 327 
Gants, g., in Vijayanagara .. m .. 225 
Géigeva, Kalachuri—Cbedi k. S 0914 
Ganneau, Clermont, and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre .. m ss ड .. 185 
Genpa:i, g, and barrenness Sup. 48; stdne.. 80 
Gan aputipujas rite Tu Bup. 91 
Garbhéidn, Ruiushdnio ceremony .. Sup, 91 
Garga Bishi.. ,. .. - - - 207 
gurbhdxa rito , 000. e. Bup. 27 
Garuda, g. in Masrur temple .. 20, 22, 23, n. 


Garwd-ra& and the soul after death 
F. G. 107, t. 

Gauda and Jijayasena 271, and Syémalavar- 
man vis 5 x os .. 214 
Geuters, death of = e . 4l 
Gawhar Shab, and the Meshed Mosque 15, f. 
Gaye 97; inscriptions ,. ..  ..  418,f. 

£Ayatri, the, and the Anushfubh 178 and n, 
179, 180 and n. 
Gezelhatti, pess, fortified by Vi$van&tha .. 65 

Gexettcer Gleanings in O. Indie, Women's 

Songe 1—3 ; The Lay of Prince Chain Singh 


181—188 

Gebaneka Pir m - FG 96 
genealogy of the Varmans e .. «+ 271 
gerundives, in Old W. Réjasthant IET 120 
241 n. 


Ghazni, and Akbar "e E 


287 
helen, (mad) a tree a E ..F.G. 79 
Ghe#i! Mudalidr and Áttür fort i 66 n. 
Ghiás-ud-dfn Tughlak Shah, tomb of .. . 140 
ghosts, as deities eto, Sup. : 5, f, 28, 43; 81; 


and dreams 51, 55, f; the searing of 60 — 
64 , 67, 70, 75, 81; F. G, 89, 98, 105, £, and 


conception - न 107 
ghumot, drum, oe - . .. Sup. 35 
gil tiles .. kee ee 155 
Girha, evil spirit .. T - ..  Bup. 61 
Girnitr, inscrip. 203 ; Bamá&dhsin.. F. G, 04—97 
Goa, inquisition in 132; and buried treasure 

Sup. 75 
Gobalsha Pir, ze as F.G. 96 


God of Mathurs, The Adventures of, from 
Vol XLTI p. 72 .. 206—212 ; 230—135 

Godlings, minor, Bhuts-Dovatas .. Sup, 26—28 

Gods and Goddesses, Vaishnava deities 00; 
and diseaso eic. Sup. 25—27; 31, £, and 
trees 71; and snakes 74; great men. F. G, 91,f. 


Gondhal dance... T s. Bup. 27 
Good Hope, the ship ,. .,  .. 36-29 
Gopradan, gif _.. " S .. 57७ 87 
Goraknath, Pir .. oe . F. G. 94 
gordms, unwidowed women F. G. 83 
Gosdvis, caste, and burial oe Sup. 68 
Govardhan, m& .. € as Sup- 80 
grdmadevatas, of Ratnagirl dist. . Sap, 25—27 


Grammer of the Old Western Rajasthant, with 
special reference to Apabhramga, and to 
Gujerài and to Márwárt, notes on, conti- 
noed from Vol XLII, p. 238, $—11; 
30—36 ; 512—858; 74—81; 96-108; 119— 

126; 159—103 

grants, copper-plate eto. 213, 215, 217, 231, 

224, £, 271, £. 

gtest men, as gods š $ . F.Q. 91 

Greek, temples 148 and n.; forms of Indian 
names 338 and 11. 

Gregory, Grigory, Mr. and J. Bmith 26—28 

Grierson, Bir Geo., and Gujardtt, R&jasthánt eto. 

17, n., 19 n., 108, 105, 107, 109 and n. 

Grimthorpe, Lord, or Denieon, E. B., on 

Gubbadan Bégam, on the birth of Akbar 234, 

235 and n., 287, 339 

guhyake, divinities oe » - BL ७, 98 

Gujarat, The Folklore of, “F. d." 73—108 

Gujsrád language, A Note on Some Special 
Features of Pronunciation eto. 16—19; 

106—110 

Gujarát! and Old W. Rajasthint, See Gram- 

mar of Old W. Rajasthint .. ee °$, ft 
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Gujarat and the ’Balivihane era — .. ... 215 
Gür Amir Maneoloum, illustrated 145—147 


149, £ 
Gurus, Mahdrdjas .. Ea n + F.G. 91 
b, elision of, eto., in Gujarat!  .. 17, 106—109 
Hades we m ss i wie .. 211 
Hajt Beg Jant Kurbånt, and Tis — .. — .. 153 
Haji Kermani Pir 23 . © ४. ७. 95 
Hejktm, Balthasar Bourbon, a Bhôpal Bour 
bon, and Prince Obain se .. 183, 188 
Halebid, Hoyselésvara temples ab — .. 80, 91—95 
Hall, Jos., R. I. Co's servant, 13; and J. Smith 
14, 15 and n. 
Hamide-bént-Bégam, mother of Akbar 234, 
236, M0, f. 
Hamid Ibn Kahtabah, Mausoleum of .. — .. 153 
Hampé, or the Pánpéihsíe .. zs 319 
Hanuma Malai, fori 5 : POS 65 n. 


Hanumén g., in Masrur temple 21; oe Bejran 
beli 184 snd n.; and barrenness Sup. 47; 
and cholera F. G. 75; or CAithario 85, tL} 
end dreams s ite 5 108, f. 

Haradatta, 377, posterior to Kalyate »« 378 

Hargreaves, Mr., Supdt., Archaeological Dept., 


and the Masrur temple em .. 20—23 
Heripur, ancient tn. ET E x .. 20 
Harischsndra, g. and dreams .. .. F.G. 108 
Harshacharila, the, and ihe Üaisunigas — .. 45 
Harshaka, and Nigadassks . 42, 45, 1. 
Hart, Mr. and J. Smith : .. 27—32 


Harvest, and cheabins Sup. 85, f., offerings 87 
Harvey, Hervy, Mr., E. L Co's servant, supor- 


ceded J. Smith .. $ 14, 14—16 
Hasan Mosque, Cairo, illustrated 144, 150 
Hast, ebphsnts .. a sca . 204 
Hathras, Hatirass,in U. Provinces... .. 88 
Hawa, Al Hadra .. d .. 135 
Hazrat Khwaja Ahmad Yesavt, tomb of .. 145 
Heazratd-Turkesián. mosque, .. 145 and 7. 


Hemachandra and Indian history oko, 44, 46 
and n. 47, 50, 51 n, 87; and Old W. 


Rajasthant eto. ‘° 96,1, 101; 375—277 
Hemantasena, and Kéhasens 270; and Tri. 

vikrame .. we ; " M 1274 
Herat, buildings, Ulustrated .. is +, 151 
Herodotos, on Darius I. .. +. 227 and n., 230 
Hieun Theang, and the Nirvdns era .. 217; 274 
Hieraconpolis, has domed remains vs «+ 183 
hills, mía worshipped .. a Bup. 79, f. 
Himalayas .. m os ee .. Sup, 52 
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Himmat of Dhanore, and Prince Chain 184 
and n.—188 

Hindal of Ghaani, and Akbar .. 241 n,, 242 

Hindi language, 107; 228, f, anda pir bhut 


Bap. 51 
Hindu Iooojraphy, Miemsnts of, by T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao .. ve T 90 ; 128 n. 


Hindu, Hindus, their Sacre. Books and Indian 
hiséory 41; image makers, their system 
eto. 90, £.; or Hindoo, policy in Naik King- 
dom 118; methods of reckoning dates 170, 
1. ; kings and asceticism 178; couples 240,f. 3 
and Muhammadan eaints or pirs Sup, 48—49 ; 
and dreams 50, 52; and the eril eye 60, 62 ; 
and Basurday oto. 65—68; and tree worship 
71—73; and Niga worship 74—76; and 
totemiam 78—82; objects snd animals 
sacred bo 81—84; 88; and the Hol 
festival, 90, 1. ; temple, a Muhammadan gift 
92; and alms F. G, 86; and Mahérajas, 
or spiritual heads 91 ; name customs 93; 


Hiragyagupte and Dhanapala .. 22 45 n. 

History, Ancient, of Magadha .. .. 41—53 

History and Evolution of The Domein Persia. | 
133—169. 


History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura. 37—39 ; 
50—67 ; 118—118 


History, lost, of B. India. . ae $3 .. 105 
Hoernle, Dr., and Old W. Bajasthaint.. 80; 101 
Hol fire, and festival .., Sup. 89,£; F. G. 81 
Holy Sepulchre, Church of .. 142 and 7., 155 
homa, holy fires .. ..  ..  .. 31, 48,91 
Homakavan sacrifice $e is .. F.Q. 75 
horoscopes, of Akbar a . 239 and n.—*41 
horse, sacred animal oe T Bup. 78, 83 


Hoysala style, of architecture and sculpture in 
4 86-95 
. 174 


Hágit, Hûgit Garden, and J. Smith eto. 1»—160 ; 25 
Hullikere, the Ohennak?^sava temple at .. 91 
Hultzeoh, Prof., and Indian inscriptions ete... 
165; 194 
Human sacrifices . $5 Sup. 80, f. 
Humíyün, mausoleum illustrated 156; and 
Akber S a 234 1.— 139, 241 n., 243 
hunger, and ghosts - ae .. F.G. 106 
Husain, Shi'a hero 140; shrine at Kerbala .. 154 
Husain Mirzá, Sultan — .. ys se .. 151 
Hutchinson, R., nd J. Smith’s affairs S 239 
Hwen-tisang, Hieun-Thwang, and the Deccan 
eo .. .,.. - a 87 n; 217, 174 
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hydropbobis spirit, or edoAbaro .. F., G. 86 
Hyrmers, Mr, J., and J. Smith.. 3% ल्‍ हा 


Ibn 'Abdar Rabbeh, and the Rook of Jerusalem 155 
Ibn al Athir, and the Rock of Jerusalem. — .. 155 
Ibn Batuteh and the Umayyad Mosque, ete... 
150, 158 
Ibn Jubair, Spanish Arab, and the Ummayyad 
Mosque .. sis ES as .. 148, 150 
loonographw, Hindu, Nlomenis of .. 80; 128 n. 
Iler, co. 168; Oeylon, and Vira Pandya (1252— 
55.. $5. ax 2: v we 194 n. 
image maker, or soulptor, Hindu, his method. 90 
images, of Buddha, a Káfichtpuri 128, 1.1 of 


snakes, worshipped .. Sup. 74—78; of gods 80 
Iman al Horr, at Kerbela, illustrated .. . 189 
' Imám Hussein,s&in$ — .. .. ,. Sup. 4$ 
Imam Mahdi shrine, at Samarri 184, f. 
Imam Mind, Shrine at Kazimain.. 154,f, 
Imám Risk, Shrine at Meshed .. ..144; 153, £ 
ImAnzhdeh Yahia, at Ver&min ., we ^ 144 
Immaoque Kelle, Anérkait ae 55 -> I 
incantations, and the evil eye .. Sup. 60, f. 
indá, egg-shaped pots .. vt . F.G.97 
Indis, O., Gasetieer Gleanings in, Women’s 
Bongs 1—3; The Lay of Prince Chain Singh. 
181—188 
Indic, an early method of extradition in .. 182 


Indis, visited by Peter Mundy 34; lost history 
of 11; and the telescope 95; introduction of 
paver 111; and dome construction 146; 150; 
153 ; many eras used in 215—318; the Hifza- 
when and Maryan periods, under Akber 
‘ wee i Bati 333; and Kashmtr 
“257, languages of 250—360 ; O. and 8., rock 
temples in 19; B, one kingdom; art and 
sculpture in 80,1; inscriptions eto, 165; 
17), £, in the 18th century 174—170; Festi- 
val of Lights, ete, 208, £; shrines of 231; and 
Osris 330; Muhammadan inroad into 250; 
N. W., languages of, eto. 220—338 ; W, and 
shraddhas Sup, 66; and Totemism 78; and 
ndisn, and Oriental Coinage, some recent 
reecerobes into .. a न oe 39, f. 
Indian Calendar, a correction in.. ,. .. 280 
Indian art 91, 02, f; buildings, 14th oentury, 
Mobemmaden 146 ; kings, and inseriptions 
219; chronology, B., hints to workers 355; 
literary influence in Kashmir .. .. 257, 267 
Indiens, inhabitants of the Indus Valley .. 237 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, N. W. Group. 336—3238 
Indra, g. festival of, eto — .. 204—206, 308 


Indradatta, Brahman, reputed paramour of 


Nanda’s wife  .. "P 45 61 n. 
Indrepresthe, Delhi — .. as  .. + Bl 
Indravafrad lines — .. V. 181, f. 
Indus, Sindhn as "m P T .. $38 
Inquisition at Goa ‘+ "m ds .. 183 
Insariptions of Agokaohalls s +» 215—318 


insoripiions, at Eanidrd, and Krtehpa worship 
23; referring to the Five Pág dyea 87 and n., 
38, 80n.; at Káfiofpuram 65 n; 87n;in 
Belgími Temple 93; Sravana Belgola 94; 
on Rook of Jerusalem 155; of Mathure-Kavi 
164 and n. ; and the lost history of B. Indis 
166—109; 176; Pandya 189 and n.—183; 
194 and n.,—198, 200—302; and records, 
mentioning Kollipakka 1213, 1, | Gaya, eic. 
216—118; and the religious creeds of 
Indian kings 210 ; of Krishpardya 222; rock, 
of Afoks 228; ab Dendereh 381; Pandya 345, 
247—349 ; copper-plates .. 313; 215; 217; y 

221; 224, 1.; 371 


insects revered  .. à s .. Bap. 88.5. 
Invaders, of Indis si +e 5७ 137, f. 
Isfahan, Masjid-i- Shah, eto.,a4145, 158, f... 156 
Isis and Osiris ss 2 s = +» Rh 
Islam, and dome construction 189, 149, 154, f., 

. 158; and Kashmtr .. V is ०० 257 
lévara and Jupiter 5 5 m .. 239 
itoh vex A » "fS न KG 85 


Jabal-i-Sang, building at Kermán  ,. .. 140 

Jaokson, Prof., and architecture m .. 168 

Jacobi, Prof., and Papdya dates 153, 102, 196, 
100; 245 n, 240—351 


Jagadskamalla, Jayasimha II .. P oe $18 
Sagritt, wakefulness 2 is .. F.G, 102 
Jehanirá and Shéhjahin T" .. #43 111, f, 
Jahéngtr, and Sh&hjehán, eto, 111, £; $43 and n, 
Jahan Shah, killed a Tm T .. 152 
Jàhlwàd, Jhalavad, Oo. .. M . F.G. 98 


Jain, records and traditions, and ancient Indian 
history 41-43; 40, 1.3 50, 1.; temples 93 ; teachers, 
and disease, ebo.. — .. — .. P, G. 88, 91, 99. 

Jaina teachers, eto. and Kafidpura .. 127, £ 

Jalalabad, fort and Akbar e MI and n, 343 

JaMit'ddin, mosque as Shtrds, illusirated — .. 157 

Jaldin-d-din, and Badru-d-din, titles of Akber 
333, f., 280—240 ee eo ee oo 242 


Jåmiut Towdrihh, and the Pandyss « +. 175 
ján, Arabio finn, the ghost .. F. G. 107 and n. 
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EE reputed wife of Bindusirs, 


two of the name : 51 
Janma swrasini, perpetual unwidowhood 

Sup. 74 

járan, jddu, eto, forms of black art .. Bup. 93 

Jari, goddess "E a ve .. Sup, 30 

Jaswant Rao Holker T .. 181 and n. 

Jaiakas, the, and histoty 41, 48 and n, 


Jayívarman, two Pánjya kings of the name 


172; anoestor, of Bhojavarman 271; end 

Gouge .. ; . 274 
Jatkvarman Kulajtkhara IL, supposed Pandya 

k. 107; two of the namo, (of 1190, and of 

1237) 178, £., I, (1100) note on 189, 191; II 

(1387) 190, note on " . 103 
Jatüvannan Parakrama 7४91] ys o 174 
JatAvarman Brivallabhadeva, new king, (1391) 

note on. 248,1 


Jardvarman Sundara Pandya 168, 173; 1.31 
(of 1251) note on 102; 199, f.; I (of 1258) 
200; new king (of 1270) 198, 201, £; (pro- 
bebly 1276) 100, f.; II (of 1270) 199, 201, £; 
note on 245, f. ; IV. (1802—03) note on 253, f. 
Jat&varman Tribh. Pardkrama Pandya (1815) 
note on.. . mm 
J&jüvarman Tribh. Vikrama Pápjya k. 167 
(of 1278— 1305) note on 247; 
Jatdvarman Vira Paylya k. 166, two of the 
name 167, f., 174; new king, (of 1954) note 
on 180, 104, हैं; (of 1206) 108; note on 349— 
252; (of 1232—1253) 250, f. 
Jaiilavarman Srivallebha Paudya k. . . 168 
Jauhar, and the date of Akbar'a birth and death 
333, 235 and n.,— 239, 248 
Jávagel, Lakshm!-naragiihha temple at 92, 94 
Jayashhha IL, Jegad4 Ramalla, W. Ohálukya 
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k., ayd Kollipáke . 213 
Jerome Xavier, and Akbar i 244 
Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 

135, L; Rook of 142 end n. ; .. és . 133 
Josal and Toral, tombe of . F.G. 96 


Jesus, scenes from his life, in Akbar's palace. 223 


Jhaloba, ghost deity Sup. 28 
Jbalavad, Jahlwàd . . FG. 98 
Jina, applied to Buddha - . . 218 
Jinendrabuddhi, Buddhist Commentator (Ny- 
&sakára) A os T .. 275, 378 
jinni, Arabic, and jdn .. . F. Q. 107 n. 


. Jogata, jogatin, eto., dedicated children. Sup. 74 
Jivaka, physician to Bimbisara 13 n. 
Johnson, Geo. murdered J. Smith 25— 39 
Jones, Commander J. F., and tho Im4m Madhi 

Shrine, Samarra " a .. 155 
Jordan, Clem., and J. Smith .. 





16—29 | 


Joseph 5  .. m n »« BG. 101 
Jót.ShAh!, JalAlgbad — .. i e. 241 n. 
Jin, $n, and Humiyin.. ., 335, 1.1 238 
Jupiter 207; and fávura.. m T 229 
babars, tombs of miraculous powers .. F.G. 04 
EAbnl, and Humåyûn .. és -» 241 and n. 
न Kachohht, border dialeot es ve .. 236 
Kadambe and Pallava kings .. és 87 n. 
Fágadh," Arabio, paper .. ae d . 111 
kdgvds, kdgwds, food offerings .. Sup. 52; 08 
Kalkay wife'ofDasarsha .. — .. — .. 937 
Kajyata, 277, anterior to Haradatts 278 


Kakavarna, Kakevarpin, Kélafoke 43, !.; 
45 —47 ; 49 and n—J1 


Kelahasti temple and Brahma .. E +. 230 
KAlàn masjid  .. oe . 148 
Kalioke, KMkavarna 43,45 and n.—47, 49—51 
Kali Yavan, Datar Pir - eé FG 95 
Kalesa, Kulaéékhara .. x ds .. 176 
Kalidasa and tradition 43 n. and an Indra 
festival .. un "en -— .. 204, 206 
Kaliké, goddess .. m s Vs .. 188 
Kakbt—Purdua and Osiris — .. dis 4, 831 
Kaliiga kings, and Laksha Manasena .. 02317 
Kali Yuga .. is . F.G.90 
kallalamaram, saorad tree 207 
kalpádi ceremony न 245 


Kalpadruma—Kabht, and Indian history.. 


41, ४8, f. 
_Kalpasétra, the, and Indian history .. a 44 
Kdi Purusha g, of death es Bup. 83 
Kalu Pr ., . e F.G. 96 
Kama oo,, 217, Kumaon and Buddhism .. $18 
kåmadà theddst, ceremony z : .. 248 
kama dhanu, cow .. E T .. Sap 88 
Kamagiri, $n, and Bath .. i .. 282 
Kamikshidavt temple, Kåfohipure .. . 128 


Kamaruns, German, and dome construction, 
illustrated Ps s ,. 189 
Kamaséira, the, and the Arthdedsira .. .. 88 
Kambam, hil fort.. - .. $i Vs 9 
Kámdev,g. .. - -. Sup. 89 
kayabban, Naik acoountant-general .. 118—116 
Kanarese characters on Mysore sculptures .. 94 
Kayesena, Karnasena, Sire k, .. 278, 1. 
Kan&uj, and Humayun ; 1» 156 
Kaiotpura, modern Conjeeveram, cap. of the 
Deccan 87 and n., 88; or Kafich{pura, Bud- 
dha vestiges in .. it wa ‘° 127—129 
Kangra, dist., rook hewn Vaishnava temple in 
19; Baljn&th ! ee ss A . 21 
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Kánhagade Prabandha, epio by Padmanübha 


Pegi vs NS es 
Jard, near Dharmádla,insoriptionz at — .. 22 
आ oe vA v Tm 184 n. 

tr, and the Hoysalas .. v . 174 


Kannivadi, Chief and Viévanatha 87; Naik 


division .. - a ES E 117 
Kanve, Rishi e fie ET ate e 207 
Kanwa dynasty .. su 044 
Kapilavasta, o. and CEandregupta — .. . dl 
Karháda Brahmans e .. Sup, 80, f. 
Karl, father of Satakope, two of the name .. 104 
Karikála and Pubdr we si ee . 20 
Karim Khén i . - 157 
Kaormawdárga, path to the other world.. Sup, 52 
Karnadeva, Kalachuri-Chedi k, «+ 871; 374 
Karnasena, Kanasena, Stra k. .. 278, 1, 
Karnüváti, in., aud By&melavarma  .. . 271 
Kartes, kings, Telugu 39; 73; Neik .. 115—117 
Kerükkil.amarndsamman temple, near Vishnu- 
Kafchi.. eN s a .. 128 
Karür, fort 66 


Kasesena, a Hena of Türdnáth, and Kåífpurt .. 370 


Kåsht, tu., and Prince Chain .. 182, £, 186 
EKAshmtrt, Linguistic Claserflcation of .. 257—270 
KA‘, Benares ace - PP 48, f. 
KAitart, ancient Kustpor! .. 5 — £10,274 
fils, the, quoted =».  ..  .. 275—119 
EAsimbáz&r, Camambexar, and J. Smith — 12 
and D., 15 
Kim ibn 'Abbás, Baint .. a Sa .- 145 
K&tpuri, modern KastArt, earliest known Sena 
seat 4s 270, $73; £ 
Kast Khardneh, vaulted palace, illustrated 
185, 188 
Katha Upanishad .. ae ET 177, f. 
Kathekaris, recivers of legends Bup. 74 
Kathiawar, and the Arabs . 107 and n. 


ldéhàn, two preperations of the name.. F.G. 
98 and n. 

kaul, ceremony, ete. . Sup. 28, $0— 81, 
88, 35, £, 70 

Kautilya, 47 and n,; and the Nandas eto, 48, 

L; Canakya - - ne .. 88 
Kavalgir-72, f.; Naik royal servant ,, 116 
Kâvêripuram, and VisvanAtha .. ,. 65 and n 
Kavunda, chiefs and Visvandtha - ws. 61 
Kayartir, seat ofa Pindys viceroy .. 37, 89 
KAyathe, and Kdyastha .. ee vs . lll 
Kasamain, mim Mist shrine ab eo Idk! 


Kekaya, land famous for learning 237 ; and ihe 


Paléach! lang. .. oe eee 28 
Kellogg, author of Hixdt Grammar 89, 102; 
119, £, 163 


Kéraja, o0. and Saikortoharya III .. — .. 164 
Kerbalà, Husain's shrine oo., at, i'lustrated.. 

154, 150 
Keemén, the Jabal-j-Sang at, illusjrated — .. 140 
Keru Nána Ohhatre, arithmetiolan Bup. 08 
Ké&avs, temple at 00007 02; ab Sómnéthpür.. 94 


Kevaldis, Pir x s F. G. 94 
Khad- Khadya-besédvi ceremony F. G. 85 
Khá&kbié, areelus  .. bs Tm . F.Q. 88 
Khalif Walid, and the Rook of Jerusalem .. 156 
Khalil Zahiri, and the Hasan mosque .. 150 
Khema, goddess ., ae Bup, 27 
Khdndepwjan, worship of instruments Sup. 83 


Khandoba, g. and childlessness Sup. 73; and 
horse worship .. ae 45 e 79 


Khan Jáhán, buildings stimbuted to him . M6 
Khán KhánAn, mausoleum, illustrated . 157 
Khavis an evil spirit .. ve se Sup. 54 
Khilchipur, State, and Prince Chain .. 183 andu. 

kho, Indian game — .. ‘+ oe Rup. 89 
Khorsabed, palace aie 2s 134, 138, 138 
Khud&bunda, Muhammad, Sultan 140 143 
Khurüsán, ta, and the double dome .. +e 351 


Khurram, prince, Shihjahin, and Jahfogte .. 111 
Kielhorn, the late Prof, and dates .. 163, 
167, 109, 1. ; 180—103; 104—197; 215, £; 
245, 1., 248, 250, 252254 


Kilii, Ohéja prinoe.. 5 oe . 127 
Kirtfbhtshana Pindyak.. .. e 211 
Knipe, Ed., and Mr. Edwards .. 13 n. 


Kolabe dis&, and ghost deities, Sup. 26, f, 
30—32; cattle disease eto. 33, f. ; 36—30; 
and ancestor worship eto. 44; 46—48; and 
dreams 50; 52; ghosts, evil eye, eic. 56, f. ; 
61, £, 64; and sorcery oto, 85, 87, f. ; and 
death customs 09, f.; and tree worship ec. 
71; 15; end totema TO; 82; feld custom 
87; and childlessness .. os 

Kolhápur dist., and disease Sup, 31; 33—39; 
sacred tombs, 43, and deified Musalman 
sainta 45, f.; and barrenness eto, 48, 50, 
52—54; and evil spirits eto, 56, 58, f.; 62; 
and change of sex 63; and amulets oto., 65, 
70; and tree worship 72; and snakes 75, 
77; objects of worship eto. .. ..82, 85—88 

Kolipak, Benares of the South ; and Kollipake, 214 


Kollipaka .. .. 0 e - 313, EL 

bolu, court .. oe oe oe .. 116—118 

kondi, witch's pos .. oe T -» Bup, 85 
Kondopant Ohhstre, name used opprobriously 

Sup. 63 

248 


KénerinmAjkongin, Papdya title ° 


-| Kohgu, co., the forse of 66; and Vifvankthe 


69; 166 ; ot Ohére oe oe oe 104. n. 
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E .. . Bup. 25— 912 
Koran, the, and the stealing of children. F. G. 101 
Kobala and Magadha — .. .. .. na 48 
Ko} Ktngrd, historical town .. ; 20 


Krishps, g. worship of 2%; and Krishnardya 
222, 224; and barrenness Sup. 47, L; and 
the Tulsi plant 78 ; legends .. F.3.78, 91 

Krishyaréya, Vijayanagara k, his conqueas 


eto. se ae M .. 1243 and n, 223 
Kshssrajit, and Prasenajis 45, f; and Bim- 
bisir& 48; akas oí Mahipadme .. . 061 
Kahsizlya race — .. EX .. 49 
Kehairiyas, and the god Parashurém Bup. 45 
Kahattraujas, akas of Mahipadma .. .. 49 
Kalaya Tithis, in Pandya chronology... 167, £ 
Kehcirapàl, sacred stones eto. .. Sup. 81 E.G. 73 
Kshetrevarman, k. ix m 46 and n., 49 


Kubbet-an-Nasr, the Vulture Dome, Damas- 


ous.. : vi . 147 
Kubbat as Sakhra, Jerusalem A . 155 
Kubêra, and the Sangamfivara temple ab 

Bharani .. E " . " 65 n. 
ml, deak .. n .. Sup. 78 
Kulaéekbara, Tirunelvéli Kulaéekhere PerumA] 

37 and n, 39 

Kulaétkhara, Kelosa vs gs is . 176 

bulara, offering vs .. F.G.76 

Kulotiuiga CLôja L, and ibe Pinjyas .. 178 

Kuloteniga Obój& IL, dae — .. oe 08255 

. Kuloteuhga—Pépjya, 200 


Kum, the greai Mosque, and other buildings 


139, 153, f. 

x umaon, Kama .. xx Ee as .. 418 
umåra, and the Vedas.. d x .. 212 

Kumére Kyiebnape, Naik ds bee .. 138 


Kuméra Muttu, brother of Tirumal Náik .. 118 
Kumbhavieahs, pot-wedding — .. +. Sup. 78 
kandi, pot .. n sh 2 . Bop 86 
Kunika, k. .. m vs e 68 
Kurdistán and dome construction ne .. Bo 
hurt, sowing implement T ° Sup. 87 
Kupilam, Oourtalium  .. a .. 253, 255 
beewnbha, opium drink 185, 187 and n. 
Kuib Minar a wis v .. 149 
duwarkdndye, chief devotes gto, Bup. 76 
Lachman Sen, and Bengal ss m न 215 
Leghurwdra ceremony ., T +» Sap, 81 
Lebnodé, N. W. Indo-Aryan vernacular 236—338 
Lahore, tombs in «.. ‘+ T ++ 1t 


Lake, Lord, and Bhur&pore  ,. s .. 88 
Laksbmans, in Mssrur temple . 


Labehmnans-somvat and  Lakekmaza-senasyá- 
tharijwa .. . 316, 218 
Lakghmanasegs ofa, date 316—318 

Lekehminareaithhs temple, at Javagal 02, 94; 
ab Nuggihall — ;.... F 2s 93, f. 
Lakshmiram, Mr., Navalr&m and Gujartd .. 107 
Lala bhakte, B&màdh of "T js , 296 
Làle Hardev ve ES s .. FG, 76 
Lengenegger, author of Dis Baukwuns des 
Iràg, and dome constenction " vs 
Language, the Gujaráil, A note on Bome Bpe- 
ela] Features of Pronunciation eto. 16—189, 
106—111 

Languages, the North Western Group 229— 


157 


138; of Kashmir .. m 258—303 
Lanka, destruction of nis .. F. G. 308 
Laükzpurs, Singhalese invader .. .. 166; 255 
Lahbévatdra-euira, the, and the Nyiyabhdsya 
85— 87 
ldwant, vani, planting of crops .. Sup. 87 
Layard, and bas-reliefs .. .. 134, f. 188,f. 
legends, and Indien history ete. 41; 3871 , 
F. d. 77, 70 
leprosy .. 0.6 s 0 0 Rup, 87 
Letopolis, and Osiris is oe is -. 321 
Levi, son of Jacob... oe . BG 101 


Lewis, Prof. H., and The Holy Places of Jerw- 


salem - - E. » 143 and 7. 
Lieulafoy, &uthor of L'Art Antique de la 

Peres 0 0. 00 135, f, 188, 141 
Ughta, festival of.. a "m a .. 203 
I4Aga, the, and Mabtis .. s . 210—323 
Lingangs, a Tottiya Dejaval .. es e 118 
Lingayat, caste, and burial  .. Bup. 67—69 
Linguistic Olassifioation of Kashmirt .. 257—370 
liquor offering — .. $5 ad Bup. 35 
Littleton, Bd. and W. Clavell . .. Ihandn, 


livelihood, implements of worshipped.. Sup. 81, f. 
Lokas, œ worlds, fourteen, and Brahmá 380, 
and Osiris ES s es .. 41 
Lopis, John, and she murder of J. Smith .. 47 
Lyall, Sir Oh, author of a Shetoh of The Hin- 


dustani Longuage ere we ve .. 103 
Malabar, the Obójs co. .. js M e 176 
Macedonian emperors and 8+. Mark's .. .. 151 


Macleod, Miss O., Chiefs and Cities of Central 
R Qo 189 and m 
Madanakal, figures n Mysore temple... 03,4, 
Maddock, Mr., "Agent and “Prinoe 
Chain 181 or Mendak 18$ and n, .. 
Madhainagar copper-plate grant + 
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Mádhyomiba-Swirs quoted 84, and Viiayi- 
yens 86; and the Prajlápéramitra-sura .. 87 
Madras, H. I. Oo's Factory 14; Museum Plates, 
and the Pénjyaseto. .. — .. 178, 176 
-i- Shah Husain, illusirassed.. .. 156 
Madure, Adventures of the God of, contd, from 
Vol XLII p.72 .. .. 306—114; 120—133 
Madura, Naik Kingdom, History of, contd. 
from Vol. XLII p. 2623, 37—39; 59—67; 
69—73; 113—118 
Madurese, under rivals 175; and Kuleéékhara.. 255 


Magedha, The Anciens History of ... 41—52 
Migtyas, collection of Naik villages .. . 117 
Mababeli Pir Te E ss 4 BG 96 


Mahk4bkérata, she, in sculpture 98; legends 
172 and n. ; 225, 217 


MahdbMeys, of Patatijali, used by Vitaytyana 


88, 86 
Mahs Giri, g., and caile discese . Sap. 33 
Mahalakshmi, g .. .. , Bup. 25 
Makalaya Shrdddha rite . . Sup. 40 
Mahimanjals k. .. E . . 8 
Mahaméri Devi, and cholera  .. .. BG. 75 
Mahbánandin, k. 42 and Mundo .. T ; 49 
Mahá-Nandin, k. .. E . 50, f. 


Mohénietyaga-Upanishad, chronological data 
of 131; position of the cassure cto. in 171—180 

Mahí&pedma k. 43, and Mshdmanjals or 
Ugrasena 45 and n.,—48 ; alias of Kshatiran- 
jas 49; and the Council of Vesál! 50 and 


I; two persons of the name.. oe 6 Bl 
Mahárája, guru, spiritual heed. . F. G. 91 
Mahåråshira, oo., and Vithébe, g. .. .. 22 
Maharwdrs ceremony .- .. Bup. 91; F. G. 75 
Mahésasmudha, oc Munda, k. .. te . 47 
Mahésona, k of Avanti ; vs .. 45 
‘Mahfvalipuram, rook cut temples sè .. .. 172 


Mahdvadua, the, and Indian history 37 n, 41, 
43—51; legends 173—174 ; 176; 255 


Mah&vtra, death of 41; 45, 50, 52 
Mahavir Swimi, Jain teacher .. .. F. G. 91 
Mahbiyína Buddhism, rise of .. pr +» 87 
Mahtia, g- .. : Fe .. 219, 1. 
Mabeshwar, a nssura) linge of Shiva Bap. 25 
Maimfd of Ghaxnt 328 


Mehomedan, saints, worshipped by Hindus 
Bap. 45; merchant buils Hindu $emple .. 93 
Maipéju, near Oonjecvaram, birthplace of 


Aryandsha E e & 
Maíràgese Upanishad, dato  .. oe .. 190 
Maitweyandthe, founder of the Yoghelfra phil- 

osophy ..  -.- . - 86,1 


Malabar 175 ; Malabar, or India she Greater.. 176 
Malai Kôpjai, fort A duis: eem * ERT 


Málail, 8076 queen «s T 


.. 578 
Malay, Proverbs, a Collection, book Notioe .. 380 


Maldev, k. of Jhàlàvàd .. F.G. 93 
Maldive Morchant, the ship .. 6, 25, £. 
males, become females .. Bup. 63 


Malevolent Dead, The, worship of Sup. 19— 
52; Di न .. F. ७ 102—108 
Malhér Rao, Holkar ..  .. ,.18lendn, 
Malik Kafur, raid by 174, in Madura .. e 178 


malin, evil spirits .. iv T$ F. G.-74, t. 
Malla, elder son of Vij&yseona 270 ; Mallavar- 
ma 271, f. ; or son of Vilolá .. .. 373 
Mallavarman, Brak. .. A s .. 278 
Mallin&tha and the Indra fessivel as 205, t. 
Mallitamma IL, Hoysala sculptor 94, 1. 
Malta, and dome construs#ion .. E .. 159 


Malwa, and the Lay of Prinos Chain Singh 181 ; 
and the Bikramajfs era s ०. 215 
Mémellepuream Rathes andthe Pándaves .. 33 


Mimo, demon T a a: F, G. 85, f, 
Magappérsi, Trichinopoly ~.. i .. 115 
Mandan Mishra, whose wife questioned Shan- 
karachirya 2.0. e  *X9.141 
mand bharani ceremony .. oe .. Sap. 39 
Mangalesuira, marriage siring .. .. Sup. 74 
Maigemmil, Náfk regent 22 oll 
Manimé@khalai, heroine of a Tamil epic -» 127 
Mayimtkhaiai, a Tamil opio .. ..127, 201, f 
Mánjare, Goa disi., and snske-bite .. Sup TT 
Mansehrá inscrip. .. PI EES 
mantras, Sup. 33;o£ Pirs 34—36; 38, 40; 
and barrenness 47, f.;:and ghosts F. G. 107 
Maniri, Nak prime minister .. Ut. f. 
Méren cto, black ars .. .. .. Buy. 91 
Maréthés and totemism ] .. Sap 78 ` 
Mardiht, language, and Gujertsi Qo 17; 97 


Mayavarman, several Pipdya kings of the 
. 173 

Májerarnan Kulsstkhers, Pångya k. (1266) 
174, £; L 197, 258, f. 

Mápavarman Kulastkhare IL (1314) 174, 248; 
noteon .. oe . ir 333, 1 
Migsvarman frivaliabha, k, (1160—91) . 255 

Máravarmen Hrtvellabhs Devs, unknown Pap- 


gyak. 165m. ; 174; (of 1257) .. — .. 196 
Mársvarman Sundare, Panjya k. (of 1216) 
173; L, note on ES. .. 190 
Méyavarman Sundara, II., Pangys k. (of 1238) 
173; note on .. oe 191 
Miagavarman Tribh. Bundara, Pangya k, (oi 
1294) noteon .. . . T M49 
Márysvarmean Vikrama, Pingys k. (of 1283) 
174; proposed new K., note on.. 349, 247 and n. 
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Maravu of the E. Coast, and Vi vanátha 58, £ | Mirábel M is ss ai e .. 18 
Marco Polo, and the Five Pandyas 37 n. ; 173, miracles Ke ae ne . .Bup. 44; F. G. 81 
175, £ | Miren Datàr "A ..F. Q. 96, £ 
Mári, goddess Si ar yee Bup. 80, Mirfn Bháh, and Tie... Ps . 153 

Markandeya, grammerian, on the Vrichaja Mirhti-Aftd buwmd, the, and the date of 
dialect .. है as ^. .. 228 Akbar , sis "i 240, 242 and n. 


marnage, carly Hindu, Sup. 58; of widows 


ete. 73, 89; ceremony 78; 82; .. ¥.G.73 
Marshall, Mr. E. Y. Co's servant E 14 
Marsyas and Apollo . Js .. 210 
Mártauja in Kashmir, and the Pápdevas .. 232 
Mérwadi, lang. sé - ie 16, f. 
Méarwayt lang, See Notes on ihe Old W. RA- 

jasthánt E s 4s 3, ft. 
Mary, Mother, Mot Mavali Bup. 92 
* Maryan period’ of Indian history .. .. 233 
Mashita, vaulted palace .. — ES .. 135 
Meajid.i-Juma at Veramin is .. 148 
Maajid-i-Bbáh at Isfahan, illustrated .. .. 145 


Vaishnava Temple at .. T oe 
Masulipstam, and J, Smith 25; and Bireyn- 

sham Alastor .. LM .. 29 
Devis, and disceso F. G. 74 and n., 75, 

76 and n., 77, 90, 83—85, 88 

Matha, the Jaina, quoted ES A .. 379 

Mathura Kavi, akas Kari, and Sajakope .. 


164 andn, 
Mérikds, worshipped — .. E Bup. 30 
Matsya, the, and the Satiumages TEES 
Mownya vrata rite . ..  Bup.88 
Maurya dyn., reputed servile origin ete. 51, £ 
Manryaputrs, a Sthavira E . 52 


Mausoleure, of Sultan Sanjar 140; ab Samar. 
kand 145, f.; at Hert 151; 183; of Dn&ám 
Bik 154; of Humdyün 156; of Khan 
Khinin eto, .. 006 0 0 e. dB 

Manu, O., on dome construction — .. 142 and n, 
Max Miller, F., and the Upanishads .. 180andn, 

Mayurepure, Delhi PCS . Bl 


Mehidpur, bettie ... a . 181 and n. 
Memphis, w., and Osiris 4 6. SB 
men, grea}, as gods a a . EF. G. 91, f. 
Meru, mb., treasure in 206; Note on .. .. 307 
Merutunga, on dates obo. .. .. 43, £, 47, 50, f. 


Merv. wm, Sultan Sanjar’s tomb ta .. .. 140 
Meshed, Imåm Rind shrine cto, ab 144 ; 1511; 


ot Metched ais è ‘ se 153, £ 
Mesopotamia, and dome construction 133 and 

n., 184, £, 139 

meals, med .. .. .. Bap, 81 

Min Mir, tomb of s an ae .. 113 

Minákshi, last Waik ruler ` 71; 114 


Minékshi, q. to Chokkanfths .. os .. 118 


Mirtanjiyu, Mn, and Chandraétkhara.. 04 and n 
Abdu-r-rehtm Khén Khéndn, conquered 


Bind ice ae m is vs 234 n. 
miscarriage, cates of T है F.G. 98 
misery and dreams iz Us .. F.G. 103 ` 


Mogul, rulers af Persia and dome cons roo don. 146 


Mobammoedan, buildings of the 14th oen. .. 146 
Moharram, the, and Hindus ve . « Bap, 45, f. 
Mohun, k., mentioned by J. Smith  .. .. 12 
Mobeha, ssivasion.. vs sie .. F.G. 92 


Monsrohy, Pandya, Ohronology of (Mr. Swami- 
kannu Pillai's Theory) 165—176 ; 180—102; 


346—256 
Monasiries, Buddbhistio, in Kafieh!pure. .. 127 
Mongol tradition end Indian history .. 44 
Mongols and 16s .. vs Me. e 153 
mood, in Old W. Réjasshént .. we .. 120 


Morier, J. author, of A Journey through Persia 
141 and n, 154 and n, 

Mosques, 139, of Omar 142 n.; the Blus ete. 

143, f.; ab Damascus 147—149 ; at Cairo 
ec. a .. | IBO, f£; 153; 157; 150 

Moti bungalow, Political Agent's house 186 


end n, 
Mot-Mevall, Mother Mary m ..  Bup.9? 
mountains, holy ..  .. 2s .. Sup. 78 
mourning .. T i sa °°  Bup. 69 
Mouste, in Malte, domed chüureh aè .. .. 159 
Mriyunjoya, epithet of Shiva .. .. F.G.78 
tmrvdunga, bour . ‘° Bup.74 
Ms. of the Jaina Matha, quoted ws e 27% 


Mm., palm-leaf, and Sena history 270, £; from 


Tala e m" «s a ae 271, 1. 
Mudrt Bákehasa, and secular tradition .. 41 
Muhammad, conception of .« 243 and n. 
.Mubammead II, Salten .. "s . 153 
Muhammad bin Musa  .. pn v. . 139 
Muhammad Khndabunda, k. .. . 140 


Muhammadan, influence in Wik kingdom 117, © 
f. sxchitecture and dome construction 139, 
t, 143, 157; historians and Pandya rulers 
173’; raid into 8, India 106 ; 174 ; 250; minis. 
ter, in Malaber 175, f. ; conquest of Vijaya- 
nagara 223; end Hindu, sainte, tombs of 
Bap. 48—45; F. G. 85, 04-07 
Mukaddast, and the Umayyad Mosque 148; 
and the Rock of Jerusalem .. $5 .. 156 
Munda, Mshisamudhs, k. "n 55 e 47 





Mundo, and Mehinandin,k. .. sie 
“Mandy, Peter, and Shahjah4n .. 


= f. 
-Muntabhab-w-TawdribA and Akbar's date .. 240 


muralie, dedicated girls .. e 0.6, Sup, 74 

Muslman, Mossalman domination in Trichi- 
nopoly 71; 114; invasion of India 228; saints, 
deified Bup. 45; Pirs 46; F, G. 91 

Musalmáns and Kåshmir! 367; and kaul oere- 


oo os 


mony Sup. 30; and names . F. G. 101 
“doevum plates Madras .. .. ..  .. IT 
ruth mdrane, spell, black ar .. Sup. 33, 88, 02 
Huttu Ajakédrl, son of Tiramal Naik .. .. 118 
Mysore, Arohiteoture and Sculpture in.. 89—95 


Mysore, and Viivanktiha 65 end n., 66; 89, 71; 
conquered by Rémappal 118; and the Naik 


kingdom 117; and the Hoytains .. .. 174 
myth, of Osiris .. SR. “४5 is +. 231 
mythology, Sanskrit ve ^ E .. 283 
Nadira Begam, Shazffu'n-nise$, Anir-k.) .. 113 
NJdtr Shih, and the AH shrine.. .. 155 
Najumsgjalam, Brivilliubtr .. 115 
adus, Naik subdivisions of land 116, t. 
Nega, cobra, worship s T Sup. 74 
ndrabal rite 2x . Sup. 47, f. 
"Négadaseka and (Naga) Derfsks or Harshaka, 

ete, ००० 43, 45, 49 


Nizama, &coossion of 37 n.; Nüik, and Arya- 


rátha is m P s 68, t. 
någ», roll of opium - S ..187 and n. 
Nagarjuna, anterior to Vateyfyans 84; and - 

tho Nadhyamiks doctrine ae 87 


Nix kingdom of Madura, History of, contd. 
from Vol जाता p. 2603 37—39; 59—687; 
69—73 ; 113—118 


Nahniehiragys fore — .. i .. 207 
Nathodham; and other works by At-Vire- 
Rama Pandya .. .. 0 - ... 89 
naivsdya, god'a meal, Sup. 87,90 
Najef, ‘All shrine at T 154, f. 
ábkudd, noocada, skipper  .. ., .. 98 
Nakehatra, of the day, in Pandya Obronology 
170, f., 200 
Nala k. A os a n . F. G. 108 
Nala and Damayanti, romance of $9 
Nálards, university ; 127 n. 
Neplis, Mr. R., pilos 13 


names, to avert evil eye, etc. Sup. 63; F. G. 101 
Nanda, Naga k. and saint E .. 50and n. 
Nanda, dyn., 44, 47 and n, 48, 50 and n., 51 


and n. 
Nande Mahipadms, and Mah&paedma .. 46 n. 
Nandi in Mysore, temple at E 


93,f. | 
i 


Nandi-Shraddha, ceremony a F. G. 78,89 ` 
Nandivardhana, k., E "m 42, 47—50 
naraks, hills zs v. .. F.G. 108 
Narasappaiya, a Nåik Calaudt ay e 
Narayana, Raje, aas Par&nteks T mE 
ndrdyan mdgGbali rito — .. Bup.42,48; F.G, 89 
Naraing. g. .. "e T T .. Sup, 33 


Narsinghgarh, State in Bhopal and Prince 
Obain Singh  .. - 181—183, 186—188 
Naresinha Mehtáà .. , . 18 
Narsobáchiwadi, in Kolhapur, holy village Sup, 85 
Násik, holy c. is Tm . Sup. 16 
Nastr-l- Khusreu, and the rock of Jerusalem .. 155 


Nathamuni, compiler, date . m «+ 104 
navachandi, sacrifice’ .. .. .F.G, 75 
navagrahshdaii rite, oe T ». Sup, 91 
navakdddn, gift .. ae s . Bup 907 
navaroira, holidays, and ghoste .. .. F.G. 106 
Navaritri festival, and Vitvan£&iha, eto. » 64 
Naylor, Mr. and J, Smith t 1$n. 


Nellore, N. limit of Malabar, and insorips, 175 


&nd n. 
Nerioseng Dhaval, a Mobed, translator .. 108 
Newton, and the Caloulus ge Ag . 143 
Nile, Valley and Osiris .. —.. 381 


filotsasa, nil-parnosim ceremony F. G. 83 and n. 
nil pornásavi oc iripindis peremony .. F.G. 89 
Ninsveh, palace of Bennsoberib in, illustrated 133 
Nirvana, of Buddha 45, 48; of Mahévira.. 
47, 60 ; era 217, f. 
Nooremoholl, Nérmahal .. : 11, f. 
North Western Group of Indo-Aryan Vernaou- 
lars a . M .. 226—118 
Noss Seniusa de Monte, the ship, and J 
Smith 
Nota, on Some Special Features of Pronunoi- 
ation, eto., in the Gujarat! Language 18—19 ; 
106—110 
Note, on The Rook-Hewn Vaishnava Temple 
as Masur Dera Taheil, Kangra district, 
Panjab . 19-33 
Notes on the Grammar of The Old Western ` 
jasthánt with Special Reference to Ape- 
bhramoe and to Gujarat! snd Marwast 3—11; 
30—36 $ 52—658 ; 74—81 ; 96—105 ; 119— 


13 


oon ae ve 


126 ; 159—163 
nouns, in Old W. Réjasthénf, etc. 163; 
154 ; ?03 
Npishhhe, Vijayanagera k. TIME .. 321 
Nuggiballi, Lakshminarashhha temple at 89, 
93--95 
numbers, lucky and unlucky .. Sup. 65 


numerals, in Old W. RAjasthánt 7—9; in Késh- 


mtr 264 
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Nürmahel, Nooremoholl . 
Nyass&karo, The, and the Jama fBékeffyana.. 
276—380 


Nydya-bhdshya, the, and the Yoga-Bhdshya .. 24 
Nydya-bh 4३४४०, Tho, a work by Vatsydyana 82—88 


objects, inauspicious, eto. .. kup. 66; F. G. 108, f. 
obscene words, in Holi festival Sup. 89, f. 
O'Donovan, and architecture 151—153, 1853 
and n. 
offerings, harvest, eto. . Bup. 87 
Ogilvy, Alex, and tbe murder of J. Bmith .. 27 


Omar, Moaque of .. ai . 142 n. 
omens, and dreams Sup. 50; and sessing, 
ete. 58; 58; 86, or kaws .. sis . 70 
Onderhill, Onderbergh, on the murder of J 
Smith  .. ‘+ we T. 1 दा 
ophinm, traded in by J. Smith 23 12 
Orsr gal, home of the Gaüapetis ‘ . 174 
Osiris, g. 210; end & India ., 220—382 
owl the, .. Se us mem .. Bup. 58, f. 


Oxus Region, and dome construction.. .. 148 


Pace, Thos, mentioned J. Smith S te AB 
Padang, Padam, J. Smith 26 or Padam ..87,1. 
Padmanébha of Jalor, author of ihe K4nÀa- 


dade Prabandha vs e ar .. 18 
Pedmávati, wife of Udayana .. m . 45 
padukas, footsteps.. 5 Fi F.G-94 
pajusm!, fast F. G. 91 
Paksila Svdmi, a name of Vatsyayana .. 8T, f. 
Palaka, Pradyota k. «2t 
Pdlayame, under Viávanatha .. 89,—71; 117 
palejaira, fair, m .. Bap. 25,27, 87 
Palt, lang., and Takshdsila es 227 n. 
pal, palanguin .. 1 
Pallava and Kadamba kings 87 n; and Kafi- 

ohi.. $ M T ड 127, t. 
Palm leef Msa, and the Senas.. 270—2172, 274 
palmyre lamp and beacon lights .. 208 
Pampéthata, or Hampé, and Vidyaránys .. 319 
Panch Pis  .. F. G, 96 


panchdkshari, one who knows mantras of evil 
spirita oe T .. Sup. 84 
Panchatantra stories, in temple frieze .. 98 

Ajava Brothers, and the Masrur temple 22; 
the Five, and tho Pandyas 173; .. F.G.78 

Pardya Monarchy, The Chronology of 165— 
176; 189—202; 245—256 

Pánjyas the Five 87 and n., 38; and Vifva- 
nåtha, eto. 60 ; 04, 70 ; fort of, ws .. 176 
Pangala-devi ^ «७ "m er ee 


9.9 


Panhagià Lyoodemo, and Athens... . 155 
Panini, his birthplace, eto. — 227; 75—277; 270 
Paintpat and Bairtm Khin. .. .. , 157 
PafijAb, languages, eto. .. T .. 220—228 
Pantheon, illustrated .. ., 134, f., 141. 


paper, Chinese invention, Telugu and other 
names for b .. . . T II 
paradi, ceremony zs T . Bup. 19, f. `- 
parakàyàpravásh, power of leaving and return- 
ing to, the body.. ve AR .. 9, 9. 105: 
Partirams, Piplya k., murdered — .. e. 


Parükráma Báhu of Oeylon  .. ae . 17f, 
Paréntaka, alias of N&rkyana .. ‘° we 104 
Paroahurüm, g., legend of v - Sup. $5 
Parapanisus, region N. of Herat .. .. 130 
Pérshad Vaikwnia, heaven of Vishnu .. F. G. 108. 
Parsis, language, eto. of .. va .. 16 ; 109, f. 


Parthian, later, period of architecture, or 
Arsadd .. zi . 138. 
participles in Old, W. HRájasihán!t 90--105 


119, £, 125. 
Páschdiya Kulamatifari, tha .. .. . 270 
Påicoháitys Vaidikas, history of.. -.270, £, 274 
pases, fortified by Viévan&tha.. 65 and n., 68 


Patafijall, 83, anterior to Váiay&yana 84; 


277—279 
pdt lávoni, widow marriage z o Bup. 73 
Patna, and Mr. Elwes 13 ; and J. Smith .. ]4 
Peguere  .. e. . 218 


pendentive; in architecture 134, the Byzan- 
tine E 01895 
Petje Mudali, served by Aryanikiha .. 68 
Penugopda, eap. of Vijayanagara ss . 225 

Perros, Geo., author of History of art in. 
Anciont Egypt .. — .. — .. 188 and n, 188 
Persepolis, in. palace at .. pa «+ 136, 188 
Persia, History and Evolution of The Dome in , 
183—159 
Persia, J. Smith's ade wiih .. ,. ,. 16 
Persian words, in N. W. India vs .. $28 

Persians, and Turks 152; and opprobrious 


names AT F. G. 101 
persons, inauspicious — .. sä .. Sup, 68 
Perümberru-puliytr ta., anointmens of heroes 

a : e sr e we 166; 104 n. 
Perufijingadéve, Pallava k. .. ४५ .. 174 
Perunjiigadeve, Chôja k. s Tyas o. 198 


Peahwas of Poona, and the Swimi of Ohinch 
wad T . ७०८ ..  Bup. 
Peter, meniioned *1 connection with J. Smith 37 


Peter Mundy, on Shah Jahán .. S e 24 
Petrie, Prof., and domes., ss 184, f. 
Pharos of Alexandria, the " "T 149 n. 








INDEX 297 
philosophies, Indian es P «e . 127 | Praail, tribe T - .. B 
Phoenicia, and the serpent 313; and fisher- Pratépa, Rodra, a Kakatiye L. . 314 
: E . 239 | Prayág, holy o. .. 52 2s Sup. 68 
phonetic spelling .. .. 107—110; 258—201 | pregnanoy, or simant oeremony .. F. Q. 08, £ 
Pietro della Valle, and the Hasan mosque .. 150 | prepositions, in Old W. Béjasthanf .. 3, f. 
Pillai Mr. Swamikennu, his Theory of The prea, spirit hs : ¢ .. F.G. 938 
' Chronology of the Pandys Monarchy 165— Price, James, E..L Co's servant TEE. 
177; 189—203; 145—158 ; 37 n. | priest, in marriage ceremony . l andn. 
pillars, in Nandi temple 94; memorial oto. Prince Chain Singh, The Lay of 181—188 
, 88; 88—90 | Priyadertin, Devanimpriya .. .. $06 
Pipsliree ,. we .. Sup. Tl, f. | processions, religious Sup. 25, 27, 30 
Pippelavana, 0, of the Msuryad pi ~. 53. | producta, of Mysore, Artistlo .. i .. 89 
Pir’s, Muselman Sap, 4$; worshipped by Hin- pronouns, in the Old W. RajasthAnt 5, 7, 10, f., 
dom, etc. 4447; the bkwi of 51; F. G. $0—85; in Gujerit! 110; in KAshmfrt .. 365 
85, £. 01; the Samadhs eto. of .. ONT. | pronuneiation, eto., in the Gujar&t! language, 
Piíacha, origin of the LahndA language oto. a note on some special feasores in 16—19; 
320—218; and Sanskrié eto. .. 2571—3285 108—110 
2jeehel, Prof, and Prakrib .. .. — .. 100 | propitlationof ths doad.. ., — ..  F.G.80 
aishdohas, ghosts . xs : ..F. Q. 92, f. | proportions, system of, in Hind: sculpture .. 91 
piris, spirhs of ancestors .. F.G. 104, t. | Prosody, Késhmtrt RE . 266 
pitriyas, deceased ancestors .. F.G. 89, £, 93, £ | Proverbs, Malay, A Oolleotion of, Book Notice. 380 
itt, Thos, and J. Smith + se - ee 25 | puberty, among Hindus 2s Sup. 90, f. 
Piyadssi Aloka, in legend — .. —.. -- 41) Puekle Major W. E. I. Co's agent .. — ..l&f 
pague T iz E .  . E.G. 70,8 | Pudukkéééai plates 38 n, 30 and n.; or 
panem and disease s ..  Bup. 30,1., 83 Pudukote 185 n, 196, note on . 197 
plates, or tiles, gil So + +e 168, L | Pubár, o, sad beacon lights eto. .. 203 ; 205 
Plough, ploughing ceremonies es .. 679. 87 | Pukkhalévati, tn., Greek form of the name .. 228 
Hintarch and Onis os oe ee =+ 231 | Puliyür, and Perumbéggepuliytr 194 n. 
४ Sup. 81, £ | Punema vow ees e F. Q. 100 
policeman, or Eávalgir, or falayári, in the Punkydhasacham rito .. .. ..  Bup.9l 
Polygar system HOME MET - 13 | Punyéhavashane ceremony . .. Bap. 78 
P fo& .. 0 +e >. — 96 | ponishmenis after death... .. .. P. ७, 108 
Pelygars $7; 30; and Viévantths 59; 69,1; Punya Hii dey . is ve .. Bup. 40 
the system of, instituted 71—73; 118, 115— Für&n& Kile Mosque, Delhi as .. 158 
118; antiquity of +, +e +e 17$ 7. | Purásas, the and ancient Indian history 41— 
Pompei, and the oupola eS +. ‘Ii, हा; the Tamil .,. .. .. .. 320—121 
Pcndhar, deity ee ee Sup. 25 Puma, má, and Saft -— ss .. 232 
Peseldon, Varupe, and the g. of Madura ..308 | Purushottama inscription Se Nnnt 
postpositiona, in Old W. RBajasthint 3-7; parvo], purvajcs, spirits .. F.G. 83, 89, %4 
10, 119 | Pyramid, the Gresès ww a. 143 
porentaals, in Old W. Bájasth&nt .. 120, 128 
pots, bhuvhse .. 4 je . FG 84 
Prodhani, Nik Finance minister .. 113—116 | Qaeir'Amreh, palace. ,» .. 138 
Predyosa, founder of the dynasty of that Quarrel Between a Girt Bride and Her Brother: 
rame, a contemporary of Buddha .. 43, 45 in-law, song .. e - -- 38 
Predyota, dyn., 42 and the Saiiunigas 43, | Queda, tn. snd the murder of J. Smith — 26—20 
f 45, £, 18 | Quintus Curtis} .. ‘° - we «> 189 
Prejidphramité उप्र, and the Yogtoira school 
o: phosophy .. .. 87 
pråkára, compound wall of a temple 93 | rags, as offerings .. .. +. ‘FG 85, 1. 
Prabyis, and the Old W. Edjasihint 10, 17; or rain ceremonies .. e “पए. 87, 88 
Apabhraboe 18, £, 100—102, 105—107 and BAjadbicdjs, Cha k. .. .. wee MIB 
MES n., 159,f. | Pajadhirsje iL, Ob; k., BAjakísari.. — .. 104 
Prasena]i, k., and Kshaseajit .. ... 45, f, 48 Réjanertndra, Arav-fi k, . e eoe 26 
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Réjaputénd +e vs "n sis .. 18 
` Råjarája IL Obôja k. ., + +, ++ 12६ 


Pájasihànt, Old Western, see Notes on the 


and barrenness Sup. 48; and the Shami 


dee dA a's 71; F. 5. 9 
Rémabhadre and Virvandtha T 5५ 
Bémachandra, g., and Vijayanagara .. — .. M5 
Rama Krishna, tutor to Ati Vira Rima. 39 and n. 
Fimdnnje, dato .. +, € 164; 218 
Bamappelya, Naik minister .. .. 118 
Rima Raja, Karnérek oe oe ee - 213 


Raémsrije, the Bismarck of Vijayanagara .. 334 
Rámhyhso, the, in sculpture 93; legends 173 


437; ahd Akber ae 5.34. ` we 233 
Ramdeptr, evil deity .. . FQ 75; 97 
Bam Rex, author of Arohitechire of The Hindus 143 
Ranjit Bingh ., Mode. OT 

ee .. B 


rapier, ordered by J. Smaith 

Bashidnd-din, author of the Jémiw Towérthh 175 

Retalgirl dist., offerings ete. Sup. 25, 37; 86; 
disease deities 29, £, 33—35; saared trees 34, 
1. ; evil spirits 36, f, 55—58 ; 644 ancestor wor- 
ship 40, —4$ ; and saints eic, 43—45 ; barren- 
ness 47; dreamy otc. 49,1. ; 53; the ori 
eye 61 ; ghosts 67 ; 70; f; widow rexnerriage 
73: snake-bite 77; totes 78, 80, £ 5855 


Holi festival ee 90, 7. ; 98 
Reushentré, dr. of Bhibjahin .. .. . .. 34 
Revalntth, incarnation of Shiva .. Sup. 25 
Rayasam, Niik private secretary e 118 
Beade, Ed., and J. Bmith S00 25 


‘records, the Red Slab, eto., of Krishnartya 333 
Religion, the, of the Vijayanagars House 319—325 
Remarks, Some, on The Obronology of The 
` Upanishads " 130—183 ; 177—130 
remedies, for fevers obo. oe oe F. G. 78—81 
Rifoh, w, eupolá roof remains, ilusirabed ., 133 
. rites, prophiia&ory, and ceremonies Sup. 25— 
28; 31, 40—42; and barrenness 47; rain 
87, L; Ohstabs 89; puberty 91; of exorelam 87 
Rook, of Jerusalem, dome illustrated 143, 155, f. 
Book Edict, Fourth, of Asoka, aad the word 


Agnisbanda ; +» 205—206 
rook inscription of Afoka eo oe . $38 
rocks, fortified by Viévanitha .. ०० 09 n. 
Roderiok, k. of the W. Gotha .. m 138 n, 
Roman Oeiholio worship in Balse$ — .. .. 133 
Rame, and dome obastrucsion ^ 1% 


45 


3, ft. 


Ropeni, transplanting .. à Sup. 87 
Rousseau, and ihe Im&m Muse .. .. 155 
Royai mosque ab Isfahan 4 " e 153- 
Bal, plant, and marriage Bap. 73° 
Rukn-od-din Firox Shd:, tomb of — .. .. 146 
| Rudrăbhishaka ceremony .. Sup, 88 F. G. 78 
| Rodramma, q, Genapeti i 347 n. 
| Rudrapag, sacrifice F.G. 75. 


98.09 Ram Bohra, minister under: Pr.noe Obain 
Singh ae 181,1. 
Rusian Khan, oppremsor of Ohokkandthe .. 114 


Evwbushanti or Gorbhddan, firs briisl night 
Bup. 91 

sacred objects oe . . Bup. 81 

sacrifices, human, Bap. 80, f. ; yadaas 83, 88 


313; and Vsishpaviam . 254, t. 
sages, revered oe ce . .. F.G, 93: 
Sebalys or Sumålya k. .. e. ve 47; 49 
sabasrabhojan {sens i> ros . Bp, $4 
saints, Musalnan, deified Bap. 4^; and ances. |, 

tors, worshipped os 40; F. Q. 89—02. 
BeMun&gadyn. .. ., «2 ..  41—81 
Salva gods and goddesses Ss . . 90 


BSeivizn and Valeh»avism 2%, 33 n. ; 281, f. 
7 i341;inKsshmt ., .. 267 
Baka, Bdlavàhane er ., ., +. $15 
Bekanwádl, viL, and Prince Chain Singh 184 and n. 
Bakathyans, the Jaina, snd ihe Nyasakara 


oe 


275—290 
Sakhérdém Béva, his tomb os Sup, 44 
Sakhra (Rook) ofJerussiem .. ., i. 158 
Bakya, family of Kapilavastu .. 51 


Baladin, author of the Manual d'art Musalaan — 
145 n., 146, 147, 147 n. ; 150 and n. 157 


Baliturs, birthplace of Piyini .. M 237 
Salem, disi. da sa 65, £, 07 n, fors 60 
Salim, prince, and Akbar vs . oe MA 
Bálivàhans or Saks ora, in Gujarat obo. .. 215 
Belonika, and 8. Bardiss . + 44 n. 
Balsott, isl., Roman Catholjo worship in ~ 182 
Balsot$e, Taluka, deities of de Sup. 26; 31 


samadh, grave F. G. 94; oorrmony 95 and n. ; 06 


samidhis, graves ., + e Bip 41 
Bamalevermen, Syamelevarmen, k. .. . 271 
Samapejli, Chambali, eto. fort se * 65 and n. 
Samarkand, Mausoleuns end other buildings 
s$,illusieaied .. 145 and ne, 149—151 ; 154 
Bam arrá, Imim Madhi shrine as 154, t. 


INDEX 
E 
BSam-ho-po-lo, tn., and Bihhspura — .. 174 | Benes, The Earliest Seat of — .. .. 270—174 
Samprosérage, phonetic process 15 m; anti- Sendu, bell, the sun . ee WL 
samprantrena - 19 | Bennacherib, his palace « Nineveh 133, f. 
Bémvstsarib shrdddha, rito Sup. 40 | Serpent, symbol 211; end Thoth $12; and 
Binchi, tops s E 0147 tees worship. Bup. 71 
andai, Tamil, a wookly market, and shandy .. 133 | Set, or Typhon .. 231 
Senjah bridgs .. |... 149 n. | Stipes, Chief of the Maravas 59, f. 
Sanjan, Paral settlement. . s -. 16 | Sevaka, Bhuva disciple F. G. 84 
Sanjar, Sultan, his Mausoleum as Mery, Bovapps Nitik, of Tanjore e e. 70 
illusirated T e . -. 140. | Seventeenth Century Anglo-Indian Worthies, 
Bebkaráchárya, and Kaficht . 128 John Smith, Contd, from Vol. XLIII p. 256 
Beakarüchérya III, date of .. -- 164 19—16; 25—29 
Sanskrit, language, numersle 7—9; pronouns srObange .. .. .  .. Sup. 68 
10, £5 adverbs 53, 54; 56; participles Shih * Abbas, mosque built by s M5 
101, f. 105; and Gujerkd 17, f. ; 106—108 ; Sh&hbdsgarhi, inscrip. . 103; 128 
and RAjesthint 120 ; 150; 163, f. ; origin of Shah Ohirigh, a domed building .. 157 
Késhmtd 297—265; mythology... .. 233 | Shih Hussyn, and Humiytn * +. 335 
BSepédalakshe, co. 215; or Sevalakh 318 | Shah Jahan and Jabanirá ..24, 111, 1. 
Sarak, the ship.. 38 | Shih Rukn, son of Timtr, and dome construc- 
Sargon, his palace .. 1% tion we uis PR ps .. 181—153 
sarpa béndhaks, snake charm ' Bap. 77 | Shah Beltm, Sha Selim, Jahángtr . 111 
Sarcidhibari, or Divan, Néik officer 115—117 | Shah Bulaiman, and dome construction 144,153,155 
Sarvérdhe-Siddhi, k, . : 45n. | Shah Talmasp, aided Humityün 5 .. 158 
Bervkrkiha-Biddhi, ancestor of the Nandas eic. Bhahzsds Manty, ola ot Pals Bourboni.. 
bin n, 
Barvisidn, and dome construction, illosirated Sb&h Zindeb, or Living Bains, group of build 
135, 137—139; 145, 159 ings ss Samarkund  . T .. 145 
Sesanian period, architecture referred to 135, Shakopee: ER E ER Se 
138, 140 fhékies, secs, and black art Sup. 9% 
Batekópe Nammélvir, Vaishnava mint, and Shakit, goddam: ~; RO es 
Mathura Kavi : ae 164 end n, | Shéligram stone — .. 7 .. Sap. 90, f. 
Batáp, magical berb 22 E Bap. 51 Shame-ad-din Altamsh, somb of .. 146 
Batara, o., groves Sup. 71, f.; and snake bite Shandy, and skindy, Note on .. - 133 
cures 2a S ae $3 E P 76 Shankar, g... D s Sup. 93 
fai, temples, and Biva 232; worship .. F. G. 90 Shanker BAja, a Chalukya Pr 314 
Satsang, contact with the righteous F.G. 90 Bhankarbohàrys, and married life F.G. 102, £ 
Sebwai, g. .. Sup. 79 Bherifu'n-rissá, Nadira Begam . 113 
aiyamaügalam tw. 60; forè 65 and n., 66, 69 Shataohandi, morifico .. oe F. G. 75 
Naik province a : 115 «having "T oe oe ee Sup. 68 
Seutrantika School of Buddhism 87 Shawe Jahan, BSháhjahin we oe e 274 
Bavalakh, Bap&dalaksha » .. 318 sheep disease 5 $a a F.G.81 
Sawanekarin, goddess 2" Bup. 25 Shen waa, 6 Hobi day oe os oe Sup. 90 
Soapegoats for disease .. .. .. Bup. 38, f. Shér Shah and dome construction, illustrated 153 
Soreens, perforated, in the Kdiavs temple .. 93, f, | Sbér Shah Str, and Humkydn . . 156 
Soriptures and child stealing .. F.Q. 101 | fhesa bharans, process Bup. 74 
Sculptors, Hoysala, records of .. 94, t. | Shidha offering +. Bup. 43 
Houlpture and Architecture in Mysore, The Bhibábu-ud-din Ahmad, Nishdpéri, Persian 
Hoysala stylo .. , P ..  89—90 governor of Delhi T T ee ल्‍ 166 
aeorecy, and silence, in rites .. Sup, 88, f. | akik sitem vow +. è . Bap. 77 
fehore, where Prince Chain Singh was killed Bhipá-Ebéwir, lang, and Késhmtri 257; 
181, or Sikor 183—185 examples sis . 267—270 
fsleucos Nicator, and India — .. ps .. 228 | Skindy and Shandy . we .. 132 
Bena dyn, end Bengal .. sé is .. 217 | Shirilsbeó, idol of a king oe Sup, 75 
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Shirts, mosque ab s+ +e ee 157, 159 | smallpox .. Bup. 29—81; 67; F. G. 74, 76, 80, f. 
Shir Dir, domed building ++ ee ++ 149 | Smith, John. Seventeenth Century Anglo- 
Shs, fowlsaorifoed — .. .. .. Sup, 99 | Indian Worthy .. .. 4, 12-16, 25—930 
Shitale, goddess and samsll-pox Sup. 30, f; snake, bite Sup. 44; cures for 76, f., 88; and 
and barrennems 48; Mata F.G. 76—78 | — sorcerors oto. 05, f. ; worship ^ 161 
Shiva, incarnations, Bup. 25; and Brahmans snoexing . .. Sup. 53, 4, 66 
oto, 25, 28; 31; and barrenness 48 | and rain Bokkappensi, Tamil word and Aggibkaskda, in 
88;anddisease .. .. ४. G. 78; 80; 93, 1. | Rook Edie IV. A 203 
Shiwar or Ohorawa ritual . .. Bap. 87 |Bólamapjalem, oo. 166; end Vira Pandya 
Shraddha, various form of, Sup, 40—43; 48; 194 n. 
66—68 oe F. d. 83; 80—90, 92, 108 | Bomasunders, g. .. —.. s m . 312° 
Shri Sakya Náráyan and barrenness Bup. 48 | Some Hindu “Bipa” Shesires, in their ` 
Shrines, with gilt domes 154, L; of B. India relation to South Indian Soulpture .. .. 90 
My . . g F. G. 85 | Somedvara temple, at Nuggihali ., 93, t. 
shuna, sioro piis .. «sss es  .. 133 | Shmtévare IL, Trallókysmala, W. Obalükya 
Biddhan, an evil man m 309, 1, | i, and Kolipike — .. ,. 38 
Biddhasens Divikers, Jains logician . 83 n | Bdméfrare Devs, and Kolipek m . $14 
Bids, sccomplishments . F. G. 106 | gomntihpor, Kolava templ 89—91, 94, f. 
Biddhi-Vin&ysks, and the Vedas > 215 230 | gongs, Women's .. ; 2 1—3 
Sidhas, inferior divinities F. G. 93 | sorcerors Sup. 34—36, $8, 47, 57, 60, 63, 65, 
Sidon, meaning, a fishing village ‘°. 229 76, 77, 86, 92 
signatures, of Hoysala sculptors न -» 94 | souls, as ghosts eto. . F. G. 92, 104, £., 107, f. 
Bihor, Behore u xm .. 182—185 | Spa, Spawe, in Bengal, Bakreewaz 12 n. 
silence and seorecy ++ oe eBup. 88,f | BSpslairo temple .. .. n 135 
Éüpddiibéram, Tamil work, and the Indra spelling, phonetic 107—110 


Sips Sheetras, end 8. Indian Seulpture. 90; 143 
Bimais, Naik provinces. . . e) 115—117 
Simant, fra; pregnancy custom .. FG 98 


Bübheapura, Sem-ho-po-o, tn, named in the 


Rubo greni .. ae ale e T74 
sin, «nd disease .. . ae , F.G. 79 
Bind, «nd Akbar oe ; a 334 n. 


Bindhi, N. W. Indo-Aryan vemacular.. 230—318 
Bindhu, Indus, riv. - .. 328 
Binghalese, records, and Pipjysa kings 172, 174; 


custom of sub-kings . x oe .. 178 
Rippers, c. of the sun. .. ०० m . 23 
Siynamentr gran$ .. íi .. 172 
füjun&ga, founder of the HaMuniga dyn. 4$— 

46 and n., 48 
Bid, in Masrur tempio .. .. —.. Slandn 


fiva, and Vish»u, in Masur temple 21 and 
T.—13 and n.; worship 206, 210; and the 
Vijayanagares 234, f.; temples or Samà- 


dhis - T नि . 231—335 
Pien-lokass, beaven se 211 
Siva E&meiya, Naik Dajasdi . 113 
ftvacktri festival .. .. 1566 
Bivashhha of Mishil, his copperplate oto. .. 215 
Sina Biadhane rite m $ Sup. 28 
Bkylex, naval commander -under Darius L .. 227 
dsughier-houses .. .. « F. G.93 








Spiers, Prof., and arehiteoture 138, 143, 146, n., 
147 

spiri», evil, and diseases eto. 534—936 ; 40, 

42, £, 50—59; 03—67 ; 70, 72, 74, t, 79 .— 

83; 85—87, 89; F. G. 79, 88—92, 96, f, 
104 n., 106—107 


spiritual guides, Mahéréjas, garus.. F. G. £€6,f. 
hregika, aae of Bimbisira .. 43, 46, 49 
Ért-Horea, The Age d.. .. 215 


fri Krmhza, ancestor of the Kavanjachiefs,. 61 
Srtpatiruch, epithet applied to Réjanartadra, 335 
firtraügam shrine, and Visvaná&tha 70, f. 
fri-Vellebha, k., and the Pudukétisi plates 
38 n; 39; fragmentary inscription of +. 197 
fii Vonksftse, and Vijayanagara E +. £26 
frfvilipétsur or Nedumeyjelam, Naik pro- 
A T न 115 
Bri Virüpákshe-sannxihi, g. and Vijayanagara.. 225 
S. Denys hisheads — .. e enf 
St. George, fori, and J. Smith .. 12—14; 25—29 


Bt. George, Church at Thesselonios 156 
St. Marks’, Venice, illustrated . 151 
B4 Poters’, Rome oe 14g ` 
Bi. Thomas and Madras . 176 . 
Btephen Carr and dome construction .. 145, 149 n. ^ 
Stbénepals, anbessedors .. 70, 7% 113, £, 116 
Sthavira sehool of Buddhism .. - .. 181 
Sthilabhedra, Mentrin of the 94h Nanda .. 


44 
stones, totems Bup. 80, 1. ; 90 ; memorial F. G. 90 
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Bteabo, and Asian architecture. . .. 134 and n. 

Btreynsham Master, H. L Co's supecvisor, Dia- 
ries of 15 and n.; and J. Smith E 26, 29 

Struys, J, author of Travels aud Voyages 


141 and n 

siuoo0 decoration... .. oo a e 186, f, 
Babhig Singh, Raja, father of Prince Chain | 
Singh  .. . T 181, 183, 188 
sub-kings, a Binghalese custom m -» 178 
substantives, in Old W. Rajasshint — ..104; 161, f. 
suffixes, in Old W. RAjesthàint 163, f. 
. T Sup. 53 
Sulsimfo,Shih, and dome construction 144, 153 
sulphur springs, ab Bakreswar .. - 13 7. 
Sultan Alf Bald .. . eo! J. M3 
Sultan Husain Mira’, mosque of . 151 
Buhan Muhammad IL and Usün Hasan .. 152 
Sultan Sanjar, tomb at Merv, illustrated . 140 


Bukanteh, domed buildings at, illustrated, 
140, 143—148, 159 
Bumdlys, or Sahalya, k. .. s e» oe 048 
Sumatra, Storme, id, ,, .. Bandy, 
Bun, Banday, and Akbar.. ee ES ^. 242 
undara-Mürti Nayanfr, Saiva saint. .. 164 
undara Piplya k. 39 n.; 174, 175 and n. 


(of 1276) i. eo. M; 340 
supadun, winnowing fan 53 - #, 6. 78 
fire dyn, of Bengal .. Ze se tae 278 
Burl governor of Nish&pfr sua a ^» 144 
surnames in W. India, derivasion~ Bup. 78 
Suropuros, spirits of heroes .. .. FG. 89 
Buses, palace $9 7 os 138, 138 
wushwpti, sloop  .. - n F.G 103 
Bren Hedin, and Persian houses .. 189 
Soaps, dream ., P ae . F.G. 103 
Swayambhu, natural kinga 2s Bup. 25; 80 


Byimala, son of Vijayasenn 270—2373; or of 


Vio m . an . Tm oe 278 
Byümalavarman, k. a 271—374 
syllogism, theory of the .. MR 83, f. 
syntax, Kishmfrt xe se E +. 266 
Syria, Upper, houses in .. " vs .. 138 
Tabagéti Akbari, and the date of Akbar 240 


Tabris, Blue mosque ab 144, under Uzün 


Hean .. oe oe es .. 163 
saffatios, mentioned by J. Smith m œ B 
Tag Pi  .. T T T F. G. 97 
Tij Mahal, illustrated .. - +148, 158, f. 

. "Takshsáilá, cap. of Gandhara, university.. 
i 227 andn. 





Talaghat, dist. in Balem, parò of Koágu .. 66 


Talamalai, ford .. as ps +e 66 
alaytris, N&ik policemen R ve 72, £ 
Talikota, battle .. i s .. 225 


Tami, Ohiefs, and Viév&uatha 60, f. ; records, 


and Kollipåkkai HE . . .. 818 
Tamillan Pdjayams - ९५ oe 71, 73 
Tamjdi, g., and cattle disease .. S00 Bup. 33 
Tanjore vs Dec E are ae .. 117 
tanks, imagos न नि , 8509 43 
Taridévi, end the Kémiksht temple .. 149 
Tåranásha, and the Council of Ves] 60 n. 
Tardi Beg Khan, servant #0 Humfyin.. 235 n, 
tirpan, rite .. 5s T os .. Sup. «1 
Taut, Thoth oe wee a) . 212 


Tasktrat-ul-wdgydt, and the date of Akbar .. 236 
Teheran, mosque, illustrated ., m +. 159 
telesoope, in temple sculpture .. ‘+ .. 86 
Telugu, chiefs, and Viévandtha 60—62 ; Pdj- 
yams 71; 73; records, and Kollpáka .. 213 
Temple, Rook-hewn Vaishnava, at Mamur, 
Dors Tahsil is oe 2 e 10983 


"Temples in Mysore, 89—04; Greek 143; 


rook out, af Mahévaltpuram 173} in S. 
India 223—334; of Miva vs n 331, f. 
Tenkéíi and the Five Pápdyas.. ,  $9T—89 
tense, in Old Western Rajasthan! 96, 98, 104, 
123—126 
Tersh Beg, traitor to Humfyin T .. 285 
Tessitorl, Dr. and Old W. Kájesthàn! 16—18, 


107, 109, £ 
Teth, Hebrew leer .. . . 212 
Thakordvaré, shrine in Masrur temple SO 2 


Thins dist., deities of Sup. 25, 28, 31, £3 and 
disease 33—35, 38, evil spirits 36, 56, f., 
62, 70; sacred trees 37, 71—73 ; ancestor 
worship 43; tombe eta. 44—40; 48, 65; 


68; and witchorafb ebo. ee A 88--69 
Thessalonica, Church of Sh. George .. 156 
thirst, and ghosts da, vex lee Heo, 106 
Thiruppuvenam, in. and iva worship +. 208 
Thiruvålur, in Tanjore, and BrahméA .. «. $30 


Thirnvidsimeruthdr, in Tanjore and biva 


worship .. ae . i m ‘°. 210 
Thomas, 8t., and Madras aie T +. M6 
Thoth, Taut "s "i: oe s .. 313, 
thread ceremony .. A T Bup. 37; 71- 
Thyágarájan, g. of Madura  .. ee .. RO 
Tiamir, m . .. 16% 


Tibetan Chronicle and the Balunazas . 48 
tiles, plates, gilt .. oe ee is 153, t. 


Thmür, emp. and architecture 145—147, 150% ` 
388, 159 


Timüri age of srohiteoture a . . M4 
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‘Thmorides of Herat, and domes. . oe .. 161 
Tinnevelly, and the Panjyas 37 and n, 38} 
and Vivaniths 59 and n, 61; 3214, 7. 1 


. 172 n. 
Tirujfiitnasambendha, Saiva saint +» 148; 104 
Tirumala, emp., ard Vijayanagara dyn. .. 235 


Tirumalai, W. Arcot dist , and Krlshnerdya 932 n. 
Tirumal Naik, palice of 60 n. ; and Trichino . 
poly 70 n., 71, 113; death .. . 318 
"Thumangsi Alvar, Velsbyavs saint .. 164 
Tirunelvéli Kulasskhars Perumá], and the Five 


Panjyas ..— 0€ 87, t 
Tiruvennfimalai, hill, and beacon lights -. W 
Tishis, Eshaya in Hindu Chronology 167; 

Nabkehairas ^ .. d 170, f 
Todormal, contemporary of Viévánáiha .. 62 
toleration, under Akbar 223 


tombs, famous, see Histor, and Evolution of 
the Dome 133—150 ; of Hindu and Muham- 
madan saints Bap. 48—46; or samadhs, oto. 


41; F.G. 094—960 

Tondaman Chief of Puddukkoypiei, and Viivi- 
niths x T 2: m m e 61 
oth ratio .. oe oe ss ~. 174 
topes, and domes ०० ५०. 146, 7., 149 
Toral and Jecal, their tombs F. G. 95 
Totemism and Tesehismo , Sap, 78—83 
Tégiyaehiss ww ५» 0s s 09 
Tédiyans .. , le ee Ue Cee OE 
Treilékyamalle, BomttvarsL .. . 313 
transference, of diedam, .. .. F.G. 86—88 


Travancore, and the Påpjya Co. 39; and 
Vikvandiba $e ^us 60, 60 
measure, guarded by Chamárs 88; buried Bup. 
50, 64, 75; and snakes m m . 76 
Trebizond $5 .. 152 
trees, sacred Sup. 86, f.; haunted eto. 56, f; 61, 
63, £ ; 70,—73; 76, 78; F. G. 55, t. 106 
Tribh, Kulaéékhars, k., nove on 255 
Trichincpoly, and Vivankiha 60, 70 and n., 
71; 115; 116 
Trinomali, or Arunachalam EC We 380 
Triekpbh-Jagatl, iine, and the Mahdndri- 
yasa-Upenishad we .. 181, 133 and n. 
‘Trivikrama, Sena k. 373 (Stra) 373 and n, 


and Hemantesena ., os . M4 
4wchakàs, method of transference of disease 
hy F. G. 87 
Tulast Diss, and Old Baiswêrt . 99, £, 119 
Tule, plant, legend . Bup. 73 
Tulfi Khan, sacked Merv edo ate .. 140 
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CHAPTER I, 


NATURE POWERS, 


THE "HE worship of minor local deities is con- 

nected with such low castes as Guravas, 
Ehopis, Mardtha Kunbis, Dhangars, Wághes, 
Worlis, Mahárs and Mángs in the District of 
Kolhépur. It is believed by the Bréhmans 
tmt once an image is consecrated and wor- 
shipped, it should be worshipped uninterrupt- 
edly every day, and he who neglects to wor- 
ship such an image daily incurs the sin of 
Brahma-hatya or Bráhman-murder, For this 
reason Bráhmans generally do not worship 
rinor local deities. In former times Bráhmans 
who worshipped these deities were excommuni- 
cated by their caste-men, Such Pujdris were 
compelled to wear a folded dhotur or waist 
cloth, and were forbidden to put on the gandh 
er sandal paste mark in straight or cross lines, 
They were allowed to put on the tila or circa- 
Iar mark of sandal paste. Another reason why 
Bráhmans are not the Pujárit or worshippers 
ef such deities is that Brdhmans cannot accept 
or partake of the Naivedya offering of cooked 
Tood, fowls, elc., made to them, Lower class 
people can partake of such offerings, and are 
zherefore generally the worshippers or minist- 
rants of minor local deities, 

‘At Palshet in the Ratnágiri District, there 
are two grámdevis, viz., Jholái and Mhérjai, 
and the pwjáris of these deities are respect- 
ively a Gurav and a Mahár.! The pujdrig of 
goddesses are generally men of the lower 
castes. The guardian goddesses of the villa- 
ges of Pule, Varavade, Nandivade, and Rile 


1 School Master, Palt ak; Ruri ri, 


have Kunbis as their pujdris; while the pu járis 
of the goddesses Mahálakshmi, Bhagvati, 
Afahékdli, and Jogál are generally chosen from 
the Gurav caste. Inthe Konkan the Réuls 
(Shudras) are the pujáris of the deities Vithoba, 
Ravalnáth and Bhavani; the Ghádis are the 
pxjéris of the deities 5६६८० and Khavanesh- 
war; while the deities Mahádev and Máruti 
are worshipped by pujéris belonging to the 
Gurav caste. The goddesses Makhajan and 
Jakhmdta at Sangameshwar in the Ratnágirl 
District are worshipped by pujáris who belong 
to the Gurav and Bhoi castes respectively, 
The god Ganpati at Makhnele has for his 
pajári a Wáni The pujáris of the temple of 
Shiva at Línje in the Hatnágiri District are 
Wánis.* Itis said that the pujári of Pundá- 
rik at Pandharpur is a Kiráta (fisherman) by 
caste.” 

The pujári of the goddess Narmata at Sid- 
gad in the Thána District is a Koli; whilst 
the pxjáris of Kánoba, Khandoba, and Vetál 
are of the lower castes, * The goddesses 
Mahálakshmi of Kolvan and Vajreshvar! have 
their pxjáris chosen from the lower castes, 7 
The pwjéris of Jari-Mari,M'hasoba, Bahiroba, 
Cheda and other deities which are said to 
prevent contagious diseases, are always men 
of the lower castes; 8 

The pujéris of the guardian goddesses of 
the villages Petsal, Dasgaum and Nisémpur 
are a Mabír,a Kumbbér or potter, and a 
Marétha, respectively, ® The pwjári of the 

1 School Master, Adivére, Ratnágirl. 
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fe goddesses of Chaul in the Kolába 
District belongs to the lower castes. The 
goddess Mángái has always a Mabár as her 
pxjdri? Everyday the god Shiva is required 
to be worshipped first by a pujári of the Gurav 
caste. The pujéri of Bahiri, a corruption of 
the word Bhairav, one of the manifestations 
of Shiva, is a man belonging to the lower cas- 
tea, Similarly the pujáris of Bhagavati, Bha- 
víni, Ambika, Kéltka, Jékhdi, Jholál, Janni 
Kolhát, Vadyájái, Shitaládevi, Chandika, ete., 
are persons belonging to lower castes.? 
It is considered by the Hindus very meri- 
- torious and holy to worship the Sun; and by 
Bréhmans the Sun is considered to be, their 
chief deity. The Gáyatri Manira of the 
Bráhmans isa prayer to the Sun-god or the 
Savita Dev, and the Bréhmans offer arghya 
or oblations of water to the Sun thrice a day. 
Those who want health, wealth and prosperity 
propitiate the Sun-god By prayers and cere- 
monies The Ratha Saptami is considered to 
be the principal day.for apecial worship and 
festivities in bonour of the Sun-god, On this 
day, on a low -wooden stool, is drawn, in red 
sandal paste, a figure of the Sun in human 
shape seated in a chariot drawn by seven 
horses, or by a horse with seven faces, This 
figure is then plaeed in the sunshine, and it is 
then worshipped by offering it srghga or 
spoonfuls of water, red powder, red flowers 
mixed with red sandal paste, camphor incense 
and fruits, Some peeple kneel down while 
offering tho arghyas te the Sun. These 
arghyas aro either three or twelve Ip number. 
Some persons make a vow uot to eat anything 
unless they have worshipped the Sun and per- 
formed the twelve Namaskargs by falling 
prostrate and powing with folded hands twelve 
times, and at each time repeating one of the 
twelve names of the Sun.” 


.1 School Master, Chanl, Koléba, 
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In the Ratnagiri District some people 
worship the Sun on the Sundays of the 
month of Shrdvan, A ceremony held on the 
Rathasaptami day, i.e., the 7th day of the 
bright half of Mágh, is deemed a special 
festival in honour of the San-god, On that 
day people draw, on a small wooden stool, 
an image of the Sun, seated in a chariot 
‘drawn by seven horses, and worship it with 
great reverence, Milk is then boiled on a 
fire made of cow-dung cakes in front of the 
household Tulsi plant, If the milk over- 
flows to the east, {t is believed that there 
will be abundance of crops, but if it flows 
to the west it is taken asa sign of the near 
approach of famine, € The Sun-god is alsa 
worshipped on the following occasions, e.g. 
Trikal, Gajaccháya, Ardhodaya, Mahodaya, 
Vyatipdt, Makar-Sankrént, Kark-Sankránt 
and the Sola: eclipse, Though there are 
few temples dedicated to the Bun, the vil- 
lageof Parole has the honour of having one 
called “the temple of Adi-Nérdyan,” Non- 
Bréhmanica] classes are not seen worshipp- 
ing the Sun in this district, despite the 
fact that the Sun is said to be the embodi- 
ment of the three principal deities of the 


-Hindus,® 


The people of the Thins District believe 
that the Swastika is the central point of the 
helmet of the Sun, and & vow called the 
Swastika Frata is held in its honor. A woman 
who observes this vow, draws a figure of the 
Swastika and worships it daily during the 
Chéturmds (four months of the rainy season), 
at the expiration of which she gives a Bráh- 
man a golden or silver plate with the sign of 
the Swastika upon i" Another vow named 
Dhanurmds, common to all districts in the 
Konkan. reqyires a person to complete his 
daily rites before sun-rise, and to offer a 
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preparation of food called Khichadi to the 
Sun-god. The observer of this vow then par- 
takes of the food, regarding it as a gift from 
that god. This is either done for one day or re- 
peated for a month till the Dhanu-Sankránt,i 
On the Somavati-Amdvdsya day (the 15th 
day of the dark half of a month falling on 
Monday), and the Kapildshasthi day, the Sun 
is held in especial reverence.* A curious story 
is narrated regarding the offering of Arghya 
to the Sun, It is said that the Sun rejoices at 
the birth of a Brdhinan, and gives 1,000,000 
cows in charity, believing that the drghya 
which the Bréhman will offer later on will 
devour his foes, one drop of the Arghya 
killing 1,000 of them*, The repetition of the 
Gdyatri-mantra 108 times & day is supposed to 
release à Bráhman from the debt of 1,000,000 
cows owed in this way to the Sun.* The 
Yoga-Suiras of Pátanjali however prohibit a 
man from looking at the setting Sun, though 
the sin thus incurred is made amends for 
by the offering of Arghya to that god, 4 It is 
interesting to note that women do not grind 
corn on the Ratha-Saptami day, ® 

Women bow down to the Sun on the 11th, 
12th, 30th or 40th day after their delivery; 
but Kunbi women generally worship that god 
on the 7th day. On this occasion some 
women show a churning handlet to the Sun- 
god and offer him some grains of rice." 

The Swastika is considered so holy in the 
Konkan that it is always drawn on the 
‘Antarpat ; and at the time of the Pmmyáha 
Waohan ceremony which precedes a Hindu 
wedding, a Swastika drawn in rice is worship- 
ped. The principal deities of the Hindus, 
whenever they are invoked on special occas- 
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fons, are seated on the Swastika,? The people 
of the Ratnégirl District worship the Swastika: 
regarding it as the symbol as well as the seat 
of the Sun-god, 

By some the Swastika is regarded as the 
foundation-stone of the universe and is held 
to be the symbol of the god Shiva, and not 
of the Sun,13 

The conception of Kunbi is said to have 
taken place by the influence of the reys of 
the Sun,12 

The Swastika is considered as an emblem 
of peace and prosperity, and for this reason 
Bréhman women draw o figure of the Swast- 
ika in front of their houses, 14 The custom of 
moving round such sacred objects aà the Ban- 
yan, the Pipal, the Tulsi or sweet basil plant, 
the Umbar, the Avals (Phylarthus emblica), 
elc., 5 prevalent in the district of Kolhápur, 
There are no cases recorded in which women 
after chiJd-birth are exposed to the Sun. But 
on the 12th day after her delivery, the mother 
puts on new bangles and new clothes; cocoa- 
nuts, betel-nuts and leaves, grains of rice, 
plantains and grains of wheat are placed in her 
lap. She then comes ont and bows to the Sun, 
Wealthy persons on this occasion perform a 
homa sacrifice in théir houses by kindling the 
holy fire and feeding Bráhmans, No one in- 
this district believes that conception is caused, 
or is likely to be caused, by exposure to the 
rays of the Sun, 

The Hindu women of the Konkan walk 
round Pipal, Tulsi, and Umbar trees every 
Saturday and on the Somavati-amávárya day, 
ie, the 15th day of the dark half of a month 
when it falls on Monday.!5 Sometimes, bow- 
ever, women make a vow to walk round a 
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temple or a sacred tree one-hundred thousend 
times ; and for the fulfilment of this vow they 
walk round the temple or tree for about seven 
or eight hours every day. If they find it 
dificult to make up the number of rounds 
themselves, they ask their near relations to 
assist them in their undertaking.t 

The Moon is worshipped by the Hindus on 
the 2nd of the bright half of every month, 
On this day it is considered very lucky to see 
the moon, and many people, particularly the 
lower classes, pull ont threads from the clothes 
they wear, and offer them to the moon, saying 
“Ol God, accept these old clothes of ours 
and be pleased to give us new ones in their 
stead.” Some people Worship the moon on the 
Wankasti Chaturthi 4th day of the dark half 
of every month; and such people will not 
eat anything until they have seen and worship- 
ped the moon on that day. The moon is 
not worshipped on the Ganesh Chaturthi day 
that is, the 4th of the bright half of the month 
of Bhédrapad, as it is considered very unlucky 
to see the moon on that night. It is firmly 
believed that any one who sees the moon on 
the Ganesh Chaturthi day even by accident will 
be falsely accused of theft or some other crime, 
In order to avoid this, people who have accident- 
ly seen the moon, throw stones at the houses of 
their neighbours, and if the neighbours abuse 
them in return, the mischiefmakers consider 
themselves freed by the abuse fromthe ain of 
having looked at the moon on a forbidden night, 

The spots on the surface of the moon are 
believed by some to be the rath or chariot of 
the god, Others think that they are lunar 
mountains; but many believe that the spots are 
the visible signs of the stain on the character 
of the moon-god due to his having outraged the 
modesty of the wife of his guru, the god Bra- 
haspati or Jupiter. In the Puráns tt is stated 
' that on one occasion, a dispute arose between 


tree en 
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the moon and Brahaspati or Jupiter about the 
wife of Brahaspati each of them claiming to 
be the cause of her conception, Subsequently 
& son was born who was named Budha (Mer- 
cary). Brabaspati's wife, on being asked who 
was the father of the child, named the moon: 
Thereupon Brahaspati cursed the moon for his 
adultery, The spots on tbe surface of the 
moon are said to be the effect of this curse, 
The moon-god is believed to distribute nectar ` 
through his rays, and therefore this deity is 
said to have the power of removing diseases and 
restoring human beings to health, The moon 
is the king of herbs, and all trees, planta, etc, 
thrive owing to the influence of the moon. 
Sometimes people place at night, figs, plant- 
ains, sugarcane and-other eatables in the moon- 
light and eat them early in the morning; and 
it is sald that those who do so improve in health, 
The practice of drinking the moon’s rays does 
not prevail in the Kolhdpur district, But 
people occasionally dine in the moon light? 
On a full moon day people perform the 
special worship of their chosen deity. On the 
full moon of the month of Kártika temples are 
illuminated, and on the full moon day of 
Mágha, raw corn such as wheat, bájri, etc., is 
cooked and offered to the household and other 
deities.* On this day are also performed the 
special riles and ceremonies that are required 
in connection with the Kwla-decaiás or family 
gods or goddesses, On the full moon day of 
Félguna the Holi fire is kindled and worship- 
ped. In certain familles the full moon of 
Chaitra is considered suspicious for making 
offerings to family deities. On the full moon 
day of Shráeaw is observed the feast of 
Cocoanut day, and on this day Bráhmans put 
on new sacred threads, The full moon is 
considered by the Sanydsis or ascetics an 
auspicious day for shaving their heads, 
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* In the Konkan the Navdana Purnima or full moon day of new food is obeerved in the month 
of Ashwina. This is, no doubt, due to the difference in the season of the harvost. 
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On the new moon diy the Pitras or 
Manes are worshipped. Lighted Imps are 
worshipped on the new moon duy, of 
Ash4dha, In the Kolhápur State this is 
called Tadsli new moon day, and in the 
Konkan it is called Divali new moon day, 
Ox the new maoa dsy of Ashwin, Lakshmi 
ibe gcdless of wealth is worshipped. All 
special ceremonies for the propitiation of the 
Bhatas or evil spirits are usually performed 
on the new moon day. The Dwitiya or 2nd 
diy of every month is considered sacred to 
the moon, and on this day the moon is 
worshipped ; while the Chaturthi is consi- 
dered sacred to the god Ganapati, and on the 
Chitarthi of Bhidrapada a special festival 
is held in honour of the god Ganpati. t 

On the 15th day of the bright half of 
the month of Ashwin people put milk in the 
rays of the moon for some time, and then, 
after ofering it to the moon, they drink it, 
Drinking milk in this way is callcd drinking 
the rays of the moon, + On the Saxkrént Cha- 
turthi day and oa that Chaturthi which 
immediately follows the Dasara hoLdly, 
people draw an image of the moon ard 
worship it. In the Retndgiri district 
several conflicting theories are heli regard- 
ing the spots on the surface of the moon. 
Sone believe that the spo: observed on the 
moon is a tamarind tree in which that gol 
has stationed himself; others hold that the 
spot is the reflectioa of a deer which is 
yoked to the chariot of the moon; while 
many more believe that it has been occasioned 
by the hoof of the horse of King Nala, 
Some say that the spot on the surface of 
the moon represents a Pipal tree and a 
cow fastened to the roots of tho tree; 
others on the authority of Hindu mythology 


suppose that God created Madan (cupid) 
from the essence taken from the body of the 
mooi and hence the moon-god has spots on 
his body.” In the Maká5hárat it is stated that 
on the surface of theqnoon is reflected the is- 
land of Sudarshan on this earth, together with 
soms trecs and a great hare, the bright part 
being nothing but water. The spo? oa the 
surface of the moon is considered by some e 
deer which the gol his taken on his 15.7 
Some believe that Yashoda, the mother of 
Krishna, after waving an earthen dish round 
the face of Krishna, threw it at the sky. It 
struck the moon and thereby the spots on the 
surface of the moon were caused, Nectar is 
supposed to have been derived from the rays 
of the moon ; and in tome sacred books it is 
stated that the Chakora bird (Bartavelle 
Partridge) drinks the rays of the moon.? 

The people of the Thána District hold simi- 
lar notions regarding the spots oa the surface 
ofthe moon, Ithas been said by some that 
the portion in question represents mud, while 
others say that the moon has been disf- 
gured owing to a curse from a sage, ® Some 
people say that the spots are due to the moon 
being curs:d by his preceptor Brahaspati with 
whose wife the moon-god had connection, 
Being unable to bear the pain of the spots, the 
moon, it is said, propitiatcd his preceptor, who 
directed him to bathe In the Bhima river to 
alleviate the agony. Accordingly the pain 
was assuaged, and the part of the river where 
the Moon-god bathed thus came to be called 
Chandra bhága, 1° Some persons suggest that 
the spots are a Pipal tree with two deer feed- 
ing upon it from two sides!!; Others Fold that 
the spots on the surface of the moon are due to 
its having been kicked by a deer which, when 
pursued by a hunter, was refused shelter, 12 
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The people of the Thána District believe that 
the rays of the moon influence conception, 1 


In the Koléba District, to sit in an open 
place on & moon-light night, is regarded as 
drinking the rays of the moon, * The elong- 
ated part of the orb of the moon pointing 
towards the north or the south is supposed to 
forebode scarcity or abundance, respectively. 

It is a common belief that the moon should 
not be seen on the Ganesh Chaturthi day, 
ic the 4th day of the bright half of Bhddra- 
pad, — 

Looking at the moon continuously fora 
skort time on every moon light night is said 
to keep one’s sight in good order.‘ 

If the Amédedsya fallson Monday, Bráhman 
women of the Théna District walk round a 
Tulsi plant or a Pipol tree and make a vow 
to a Bréhman.§ 

In the Kolébe District a special ceremony 

is held in honour of minor goddesses on the 
8th day of a month, The following things 
are avoided one on each of the fifteen tithis 
respectively :— 
Kohals (pumpkin) dorli (Solanum indicum,) 
salt, sesamum, sour things, oil, deale (Emblic 
myrobalan), cocoanuts, bhopala (gourd), 
pedval (snake-gourd), pévte(Dolichos Lablah) 
masur (Lens esculenta) brinjal, honey, gam- 
bling. ® 

The people observe a fast on the 13th 
(Pradosks) and the 14th day (Shivarátra) of 
the dark half of every month. On the 15th 
day of the bright half of Chaitra, a fair is 
held in honour of the guardian deity of a 
village, and hens, gosts, etc., are offered as a 
sacrificc.* 


The following are days of special importance. 

Gaudhi-pédva, i.e., tho first day of the bright 
half of Chattra:—This being the first day of 
the year, gudhis and forazas are boistcd in 
front of every house and are worshipped.® 


Bkés-bij :—On the 2nd day of the bright 
half of Kértik every sister waves round ihe 
face of her brother a lamp, and makes him a 
present. 1° 

The cercmony on the Bhés-bij day has come 
into vogue on account of Subhadra having 
given a very pleasant baih to her brother 
Krishna on that day. The Court of Yama is 
also said to be closed on that day, aince he 
goes to his sister; and consequently per- 
sons who die on that day, however anful they 
may be, are not supposed to go to Yemaloka 
i. é., hel. 

Akshya Tritiga—On the third dey of 
the bright half of Vaishékh cold water and 
winnowing fans ere distribut.d as tokens for 
appeasing the Manes of ancestors. On this 
day is also celebrated the birth of the god 
Parashurám.!3 

Ganesh Chatarthi:—On the 4th day of 
the bright half of BAádraped, an eartlien 
image of Ganpati is worshipped and a great 
ceremony is held in his honour. The fourth 
day of the bright half of every month is called 
Vindyaka-Chatarthi; while that of the dark 
half is called Samkasti-Chaiwrihi. On the 
Vinágaka-Chaturtki day, people fast the whole 
day and dine the next day; while on the 
Sankasti Chaturthi day, they fast during the 
day time and dine after moon-rise. That 
Sankasti Chaturthi which falls on Tuesday is 
considered the best.1* 
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Nágparchami:—On the 5th day of the 
bright half of Shrávam, pictures of serpents 
and snake holes are worshipped.t 

Champé-Shashti:—On the 6th day of the 
bright half of Márgashirska, some ceremony 
relating lo the family-deity is performed.? 

Patha-Saptami:—On the 7th day of the 
bright half of Mégh, the sun is worshipped 
anc milk ts toiled until it overflows.? 

Gokul-dshtami:—On the 8th day of the 
dars half of Skrávam the birth of the god 
Krishna is celebrated.‘ 

Fdéma-Navami:—On the 9th day of the 
bright half of Chaitra the birth of the god 
Rána is celebrated.’ 

. Fijayádashmi :—On the 10th day of the 
bright half of Ashvin people cross the bound- 
ary of their village and distribute sone (leaves 
of the Shami and Apta trees). It is a popular 
belief that a work commenced on this diy is 
sure to end well, Weapons are also worshipped 
on this day. 

Etddashi:—On the 11th day of Ashddh and 
Kár'ik a special fast is observed. People also 
fast on the 11th day of each month, A man 
who dies 04 this auspicious day is supposed to 
go te heaven," Sometimes the Ekádási falls on 
two -onsecutive days; in which case the Smár- 
tas observe the first, while the  Bhéágvats 
obserre the second,§ 

IWáman-dwádashi.—On the 12th day of 
the Eright half of Bhédrapad Waman is wor- 
shipped and one or twelve boys are adored, 
being held to represent Wéman. The marri- 
age of the Txlsi plant is sometimes celebrated 
on this day.® 

Daana-Trayodashi:—On the 13th “day of 
the dark half of Ashwin, Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth is worshipped,19 





Narak-Chaturdashi:—On the 14th day of 
the dark half of Ashvtn, the demon Narakdsur 
was killed. In consequence, on this day people 
take their bath before sun-rise, break Karinta 
(a fruit), regarding it as a demon, and apply 
its seeds to their heads! 

Nérali Paxrnima:—On the 15th day of. 
the bright half of Shrávan, people worship the 
sea and throw into it a cocoanut,24 

Wata-Paurnima:—On tbe 15th day of 
the bright half of Jyestha, women whose hus- 
bands are alive fast the whole day, and worship 
the Wata-tree.13 

On the 15th day of the bright half of 
Ashvin, people keep themselves awake the 
whole nighi and amuse themselves in a variety 
of ways, On the 15th day of the bright half of 
Kártika houses are illuminated. This day is 
called T'ripuri-Paurnima, On this night people 
illuminsie with earthen lamps all temples in 
the village, bul particularly the temple of 
Shiva, This is done in commemoration of the 
triumph of the god Shiva over the demon Tri- 
purásura, The full-moon day of the month 
of Mágha is called Chudi Paurkima, On this 
night people light chudies torches and with 
them slightly burn certain flowers, trees and 
plants. The full-moon day of the month ofi 
Fálguna is called the Holi or Holt-Paurnima 
and is the biggest holiday of the lower class 
Hindus. On this night the Hindus kindle the 
Holi-fire and worship it.14 On the 15th day of 
the bright half of dshvin people eat grain of the 
new harvest, On the full-moon day of Shrdvan 
they perform the Skrévan ceremony and gite 
a lamp iu charity. On the fall-moon day/ of, 
the month of Chaitra, Vaishakha and Márga- 
shirsha, the births of Méruti, Narasimha. and 
Dattátrays respectively are celebrated.15 The 
Kunbis of the Ratnigiri District belleve “that 
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"०० the 15th or full-moon day of Paaska, the 

` Hindu gods go oul hunting and that they 
teturn from their hunting expedition on the 
full-moon day of the month of Mágha, Dor- 
ing this period the Kunbis abstain from wor- 
shipping their gods. 

'"Amávásya;—On the 15th day of the darz 
half of every month, oblations are given to the 
Manes of the dead.? The commencement of a 
good deed, journey to a distant place, and the 
ploughing of land are postponed on the no- 
moon day of a month. Sanydsis are enjoined 
to get their beard shaved on the Páurnima and 
'Amávásga days only.* 

People do not set out on a joutney on the 
following tithis, regarding them as rikta (un- 
fruitful or inauspicious) :— 

Chaturthi, Navami and Chaturdashi,’ 

The Chéndrdyana Vrata:— Widows fast 
on the no-moon day of a month. They are 
required to regulate their diet in such an increas- 
ing proportion that on the next full moon 
day they should have a full meal. The reverse 
process follows for a fortnight after, 80 

that they observe su absolute fast on the 
following no-moon day. 

- People havé various ideas about the cause of 
ihe eclipses of the sun and the moon, Some 
say thatthe sun and the moon are superior 
deities, and that the demons Ráhu and Ketu 
who belong to the caste of Mángs attemp; 
to touch them and to derour them, Others 
believe that the planets Ráhu and Ketu 
stand in the path of the Sun and the Moon 
and thercby darkness is caused on the earth. 
Itis belicved that about 5 hours before the 
commencement of the obscuration, im the case 
of the Sun and about 4 hours in the 
case of the Moon, the Vedha or malign 
influence of the monsters begins and during 
the period till the whole eclipse is over a 





strict fast is observed. At the commence- 
ment of the eclipse, as well as al ils close, 
people bathe, Some sit on a low wooden 
stool wilh a rosary in their hands repeating 
the names of the gods, or the gdyatri or some 
of the mantras, But thosc who want to 
acquire the art of magic or witch-craft or the 
power of removing the evil effects of snake- 
polson, or scorpion sting, go to & lonely 
place on the riverside, and there standing in 
Water repeat the mantras taught to them by 
their guru or teacher, People give alms 
to Mahárs and Mángs on this occasion, and 
therefore persons of this class go about the 
strects saying loudly “Give us alms and 
the eclipse will be over” De dán suté girán, 

A strict fast is observed on an eclipse day, 
bu: children and pregnant women who 
cannot bear the privation are given some- 
thing to eat under a sike, The eclipse time 
is so inauspicious that children “and animals 
boru at that time are considered unlucky. 
Sometimes an eclipse cannot be observed 
owing to the intervention of clouds, On thah 
occasion the people of the Konkan resorh to 
the following expedient in order to ascertain 
whether the luminary is eclipsed or not, 
They take a potful of water and hold in it 
a musal, lf it stands in the pot unsupported 
it is regarded as indicative of the existence 
of an eclipse. Mánge, Mahérs, etc, are 
supposed to be the descendants of Háhu 
and Ketu; and for this reison gifts are 
madc to them in charity on an eclipse day. 

The pcople of the Thána District believe 
that corn grows abundantly 1078 year that 
witnesses many eclipses.® 

Tbe popular cause of an eclipse in the 
Ko'dba district, is the Girha, a minor deity 
which is said to wander through the sky 
and swallow the Sun and the Moon when 
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they cross his path," Besides the mytho- 
logicel story regarding the cause of an 
eclipss, the people of the Ratnágiri District 
also believe that the Girhs throws his 
shadow on the sun and the moon, when 
he comes to demand his dues from them? 
The Konkan villagers, on an eclipse day, 
strike barren trees with a pestle,” in order that 
they may bear fruits and flowers, A barren 
woman is also beaten with the same motive, 
Similerly many other superstitious beliefs 
are connected with an eclipse, Pregnant 
Women are not allowed to see the ecli;.ce of 
the sun or the moon, nor are they to engage 
in cutding, sewing, ete, as this is believed to 
be injurious to the child in the womb The 
eclipse time is supposed to be the most 
suitable to learn mantras or incantations,’ 
The waniris also mutter incantations during 
an ecl pse in a naked condition? The people 
who believe that the eclipses are caused by 
the influence of the planets Ráhu and Ketu 
offer prayers to Eáhx on the lunar eclipse 
day and to Keto un the solar eclipse day,” 
The planets and stars are worshipped by 
the Hindus, It is believed thab a person 
who is to die within six months cannol see 


the polar star, From the movements of the 


planets past and future events of one’s 
career are foretold by Bréhman and other 
astrolagers, And as it is believed thab man's 
good end bad luck are dependant upon the 
infinence of the planets, offerings of various 
kinds are made and sacrifices performed for 
securing the favour of the Navagrakas or the 
nine planets, In order to avert the effect of 
the evil influence of certain planets people 
sometimes wear rings of those precious stones 
which are supposed to be the favourites of 
the planets, 

The rainbow is called Indra dhanushya or 
the Indra’s bow, and it is believed that if 


the rain-bow appears in the east, it indicates 
the coming of more rain, and if it appears 
in the west-it isa sure sign of the close of 
the monsoon, _ 

The milky way is believed to be the 
heavenly Ganges, Well known tradition 
relates how Wáman (the 5th incarnation of 
Vishnu) went to Bali the king of the lower 
regions and asked him to give him land 
measuring three feet only, The king con- 
sented, whereupon the god Wáman enlarged 
his body to such an extent that by his one 
footstep he occupied the whole earth and by 
the second he occupied heaven, Upon this the 
god Brahma worshipped the foot of the god 
Vishnu which was in heaven, and from that 
foot sprang the heavenly Ganges which flows 
in heaven and is called Dudhs Ganga or the 
milky Ganges. 

The worship of stars and plancts is in 
vogue among Konkan Hindu families of the 
higher castes. The polar star in particular 
is seen and worshipped by the bride and 
the bridegroom after the ceremony at the 
marriage altar is over. A very interesting 
story is connected with the polar star. By, 
the great power of his penance the sage 
Vishvémitra despatched king Trishanku to 
Heaven, but the gods hurled him down. 
Thereupon Vishvámitra became enraged and 
began to create a new heaven, Hindu my- 
thological hooks say that he thue created the 
sages Vashista, Angiras, Pulah, Pulastya, 
Rutu, Atri, and Marichi, and stationed Tri- 
shanku in the sky, The Nava-grahas or the 
nine planets arc worshipped before the com- 
mencement of all important ceremonies, ? A 
cluster of seven stars called the Sapta-rishis 
are worshipped by men at the time of the 
Skrdévani ceremony, while women worship 
them on the 5th day of the bright half of 
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Bhádrapada, 1 "These Sapia-rishis are said 
to have been created by the God Brahma 


from his own body; and teaching them thle | 


four Vedas, he ‘handcd them over to. them 
and asked them to regulate the affairs of the 
world,? 


Some people of the Ratnágiri District be- 


lieve that the rain-bow is the bow used by 
Ráma, the hero of the Rámáyana, Its appea- 
rance on the east is regarded by them as 
symptomatic of the approach of rain, while {ts 
appearance on the west is equivalent to the 
departure of rain, 


The short duration of the rain-bow is held 
to indicate. an excessive fall of rain while 
its long duration fortodes a scarcity of 
rain,4 The appearance of the rainbow on 
a river is supposed to indicate the approach 
of rain, while its appearance on a mountain 
means the departure of rain Of the two 
bows of which the rain-bow seems to be 
composed, the larger is believed to belong 
to Ráma, and. the smaller to Lakshman. १ 
Since the God Indra is supposed to send 
rain, the Indradhansskye (the rain-bow) is 
regaided as a sign of the advent of rain." 

By some Hindus it is believed that the 
milky way is a heavenly river which isa 
favourite bathing place of the gods.* Others 
suppose it to be a branch of the celestial 
Ganges which is said to have been brought 
down upon this earth by king Bhagiratha,® 
Some persons, however, believe that since 
the great sage Agastya is said to reside at 
Rámeshwar in the southern direction, the 
Ganges (the milky way) runs through the 
sky to the south in order to bathe him, 
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Sometimes the milky way is believed to be a 
white cloud,?°. 

, On the authority of the Mahákála Nirván 
Tantra, some people of the Théna District 
"believe that a person who cannot get a view 
of the polar star will die within six months; 
While others substitute the Arundhati star 
for the polar star and determine the duration 
of life of a diseased person by the same 


. process, 1t 


The people of the Thána District believe _ 
that the rain-bow is caused by the accumula 
tion of moisture in theair. "The rain-bow 
is said to consecrate the region over which it 
appears 15, The appearance of the rain-bow 
in the morning is suppused to forbode the 
approach of rain,** 

Some people of the Kolába District believe 
that the holy persons such as Késhyapa, 
Arundhali and other sages, who lived 
on this earth in ancient times are seen 
shining in the sky by the sacred lustre of 
their powers. Hindu women worship the 
planets Budha and Guru (Mercury and Jupi- 
ter) in the month of Shravan.1¢ 

The Wapta-rishis are somewhere calle 
Kkatale and Bájale (cot)!7. The rain-bor 
is held by some to be the symbol of E£nu - 
and Lakshman, who visit the world in that 
form with the view of watching its proceed- 
ings, Others, however, believe that it re- 
presents God Indra who assumes that fo-m to 
see how his orders are executed by his subor- 
dinates,18 The rain-bow is said to foretell 
goad if it appears either at the beginning or 
end ,of the rainy season, while its appen- 
rance at any other time is supposed 
forbode evil.19 
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Hindus regard the earth as one of their 
important deities and worship it on various 
occasions. It is enjoined upon Brábmans 
to worship it dafly at the time of their 
Sandhya rite, as well às while performing the 
Skróvani. cererony.1 The people of the 
Retnágiri District pray to the earth as foon 
as they leave their bed in the morning. 
Tle earth is required to be worshipped at the 
tine of laying the foundation-stone of a house, 
as well as at the time of Lringing into use a 
newly built house. Since it is held unkoty to 
sleep on the bare ground, those whose parents 
diz, sleep on a woollen cloth on the ground 
UR their parents anniversary is over. Wan- 
prastas, Sanyásis, and Bráhmans are required 
to sleep on the grourd,® Some pious men sleep 
or the bare ground during the Chdturmds (the 
fcar months of the rainy acason),at the expiry 
of which they present a bed to a Bréhman,® 
It is enjoined upon a prince to sleep on the 
„bere ground on the eve of the coronation 
dry, - : 

Widows and women are requircd tosleep 
om the ground during their monthly courses, 
Women whose husbands are away are also to 
ds the same. In the Ratndgiri District 
Eatkaris, on the day on which they wish to 
bs possessed by a particular deity or spirit, 
azo required to sleep on the earth, ? When 
people are on the point of death, chey are 
mede to lie on blades of darbha grass placed 
- oa the earth The performer of a sacrifice 
a3 well as one who has observed a vow 
aze to sleep on the ground! The following 
a-ticles should not be allowed to touch the 
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earth, vix ; pearls, the Shdligram stone, an image 
of the god Vishnu, the ling. of Shiva, 
a conchshell, the sacred thread of a Bráhman, 
flowers intended for worship, basil leaves, and 
Govardan, 12 

The following lines are repeated in the 
morning before setting foot to the ground 19:— 

O Goddess} who is clothed (surrounded) 
by the sea, whose breasls are ruounlains, 
and whois the wifeof Vishnu, bow down 
to thee; please forgive the touch of my feet. 
O Goddess Earth] who art born by the power 
of Vishnu, whose surface is of the colosr 
of a conch shell and who art the store house 
of innumerable jewels, I bow down to thee, 

Some women of the Thins District worship: 
the earth daily during the Cháturmás (four 
months of the rainy season), ai the end of 
which they give a Bráhman a piece of land or 
the money equivalent of it!4, Persons who per- 
form a particular rite, e. g., the Solátomavár- 
vrata (a vow observed on sixteen success- 
ive Mondays) are required to sleep on the bare 
ground. At the sowing and harvest time, 
farmers appease the earth by offering it cocoa- 
nuts, fowls, rice mixed with curd, etc,1¢ The 
blood of a king and the balls of rice given to 
the manes of the dead are not allowed to 
touch the ground. People convey to a distant 
place the water of the Ganges, without placing 
it on the ground.!? 

The earth is required to be worshipped 
before taking a portion of it for sacrificial 
purposes.  A^vessel containing water over 
which incantstions have been repeated is not 
allowed to touch the ground.1® On the 15th 
day of the bright half of Ashvin every farmer 
prepares some gweetmeats in his house, and 
takes them to his farm, There he gathers five 
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stones, worships them, and offers the sweet- 
meats to the earth, Afterwards he takes 
a portion of the food and scattera it over the 
farm, His family thon gather there and take 
a hearty meal, In the evening the person 
who carried the food to the farm, picks up 
some grains of barley and puts them into & 
basket, On return home the grains are thrown 
over the house.* 

Various conflicting notions are entertained 
regarding thunder and lightning. The people 
of the RBatnágiri District believe that the 
clouds are animals that roar. When these ani- 
mals emit water it bursts forth on account of 
the circular motion of the winds called Chanda 
and Munda, This bursting is supposed to 
produce thunder and lightning. Somewhere 
thunder and lightning are said to be the 
signals given by the god Indra, to birds, beasts, 
etc, of the setting in of the rainy season,? 
Some people believe that the gcd Indre sends 
rain through his elephants who, being excited, 
maxe a noise like thunder, 

Others regard the thunder as the roaxing of 
the elephant of the gods, while sucking ses- 
water. The thunder is also believed to be the 
roaring of the god Varona, the king of the 
clouds, The boys of the Ratnagiri District 
believe that thunder is a sign of the wedding 
ceremonies performed in the heavenly houses 
of the gods. Sone Mabomedans believe that 
an angel called Mekail has control over tte rain, 
To cause a fall of rain Mekail sirikes ihe clouds 
with a whip of lightning, The clouds then 
utter a cry, and this is the cause of thunder,? 
Some people of the Thins District believe 
that there sre big stones in the sky which 
strike against each other owing to the force of 


the wind, and produce thunder, The dash- 
ing of these stones against cach other also 
generates lightning.8 

In the Koléba District it is believed that 
thunder is the military band of the king of 
clouds and lightning is his benner.? Lightning 
is said to be produced by the fighting of celes- 
tal elephants; while thunder is heard when 
they pour oat water. Some people think that 
thunder is the noine of the feet of the elephants 
(clouds) that give rain; lightning is also said 
to be generated from their foot falL! The 
clouds are supposed to be the messengers of 
gods, lightning being the manifestation of 
Divine power. The gods are said to confine 
these messengers from the sakshaira of Ardza 
to the xakshatra of Hasti, in which latier 
sakskaira they again begin to roar 13 ` 

Thunder 18 supposed to take place when the 
god Indra draws his bow; while lightning is 
said to be produced when the same god strikes 
his adamant against a mountain,t* ii 

In the Ratuigiri District ft is believed that 
earthquake occurs whenever the thousanc 
beaded Shesha shakes its head.14 It is said that 
at one time a demon named Gayásur became 
very troublesome, and all the gods held him 
down by standing on his body. Thereupon the 
demon requested all the gods to remain on hir 
body for ever. Occasionally this Gayásur 
shakes his body and this causes the earth- 
quake. Some people believe that the earth 
trembles of its own accord when sins accumul. 
ate upon it26 Others hold that the carth- 
queke takes place in the hollow parts of the 
earth! Some people, however, believe thai 
since the earth floats upon water, it naturally 


quakes at times.16 
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a Hindus being element worshippers ua- 
tarally bold in reverence certain rivers, ponds, 
ete, In the Ralnigiri District the spring at 
Rájápur, called the Réjépurchi Ganga is con- 
sidered. very sacred. It flows from the roots of 
a Banyan tree. There are fifteen Kundas or 
Fonds, and the principal Kuzda always remains 
filled with water. On occasions a big játra 
fair is held and people from distant places 
come to bathe and worship at the (spríng.! 
Some people believe that many of the lakes, 
springs, etc, situated in the Kolhapur State are 
mered.? A spring or rivulet that flows to the 
east is considered specially sacred, It is called 
c Surya-Vansi spring, and it is considered meri- 
rious to bathe init? In the village of Kan- 
kauli in the Ratndgiri District if a person is 
titlen by a snike or other poisonous reptile, no 
niedicine is adonnislered to him, but holy water 
brought from the temple of the village goddess 
is given to him to drink, and it is said that the 
patient is thus cured.! The water fall at Maral 
hear Devarkuha, where the river Bán takes its 
xise, is held sacred.’ At Shivam in the Ratná- 
giri District the people use the tirtha of a 
deity as medicine for diseases due to poison. 
They say that it is the sole remedy they apply 
in such cases.” There are ponds at Alouora in 
the Goa Stale, and Vetore in the Sávantwádi 
State, the water of ‘which is used as medicine 
for the cure of persons suffering from Lhe poi- 
son of snakes, mice, spiders, and scorpions.? 
When a well is dug, the people call a Bráhman 
priest to consecrate it, . The Bráhman takes 


zow's urine, milk, curds, gb], sandle paste, 
flowers, basil leaves, and rice, and mixes 


them with water, and after repeating sacred 
mantras over the water, throws the mixture 
into the well, After this ceremony, the people 
are at liberty to drink water from the wells 

Before a well is dug, an expert is 
consulted to ascertain ihe place where a 
spring flows, A well is then dug, after 
offering a sacrifice to the spirits and deities 
that happen to dwell at that spot A 
dinner is given to Bráhmans after the well is 
built? A golden cow is often thrown into a 
newly built well as an offering io the water 
deities. There is a well at Mandangad, the 
Water of which serves as medicine io cure 
the poison of snakes and other reptiles.11 

It is believed that there is a class of wicked 
water nymphs called Asara who gencrally 
dwell in wells, ponds, or rivers, far from the 
habitation of men. Whenever these nymphs 
come across a lonely man or Woman entering a . 
well, pond, etc, they carry that persou under 
water. The village of Milh-Háv in the Ral- 
nágiri district is a well-known resort of these 
Asarás and many instances are given by the 
villagers of pcrsons being drowned and carried 
off in the river by these wicked nymphs. A 
tank in the village of Hindalem in the same 
district has a similar reputation. The people 
of the Konkan believe that water nymphs are 
somctimes secu in the form of women near 
wells, rivers, and ponds.13 Some say thal the 
water nymphs and water spirit. confir objects 
desired by worshippers if they are propltiated 
by pruyers.!* 

There are seven kundas, ponds, at Nirmal in 
the Thana District, forming a large lake. This 
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lake is said to have been formed from the 
blood of the dcmon Vimaldsur. At Sháhápur 
there isa holy spring of hot water under a 
Pipal tree. ltiscalld Ganga.! There are 
kundas, pools, of hot water in the Paitarga 
river in the Thána District, in which people 
bathe on the 18th day of the dark half of 
Chaitra,2 There are also springs of hot water 
on the bank of the Surya river at Vajre- 
shvari and at Koknere, in the Thana District.? 
A handful of corn, if thrown into the hot 
water kwndas nt Tungar, is said to be boiled 
at once. It is held holy to bathe in the 
kundas of hot water that are situated in the 
rivers Tánsa and Bénganga in the Thana Dis- 
trict. The water of a well which is drawn 
without touching the earth or without being 
placcd upon the ground is given as medicine 
for indigestion. Similarly the water of seven 
tanks, or at least of one pond, in which lotuses 
grow 18 said to check the virulence of measles, 
small-pox, ele A bath in 9 cerlain tank in 
the Mahim taluka is said lo cure persons 
suffering from the itch, and water purified by 
repeating incantalions over it is also said to be 
a good remedy for the same disease.7 
The water of a tank or a well is supposed 

to be wholesome to a person of indifferent 
health, if given to him to drink without pla- 
cing il upon the ground. Some people be- 
lieve that the water of the Ganges is so holy 
and powerful that if bows are thrown into it 
they are instantly reduccd to powder.? The 
repair of lakes, caravansaries, temples, ete., is 
held more meritorious than their actual erec- 
tion.1° It is enjoined upon a man to perform 
a certain rite if he wishes to relinquish his 
right of ownership over a well or tank, and 
after this rite is performed, it can be utills- 
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ed for publie purposes. But no ceremony is 
required to be performed if a wellis dug for 
the benefit of the public.4 

The people of the Thina District believe 
that water nymphs reside in every reservoir 
of water? Some people, however, believe 
that the water nymphs dwell in those lakes in 
which lotuses grow. Thesc nymphs are said 
to do harm to children and young women, 
especially when they set out for a walk 
accompanied by their brother Gavala, They 
are unusually dangerous,12 The people wor- 
ship the images of the following seven water 
nymphs or apsaras, vix, Machhi, Kurmi, 
Karkati, Dardurl, Jatupi, 
Makari.14 

The following places are said to be inhabiled 
by water spirits:—the channel of Kalamba, 
the tanks of Sopara and Utaratal and the lake 
called Tambra-tirtha at Bassein 1” Water 
nymphs are supposed to drown a persun who 
tries to save another fallc into water.) A 
species of small men named Uda, otherwise 
called water-spirits, are said to dwell in water 
and subsist on fishes.17 The spirits called 
Khais and Mhashya are supposed to reside in 
watcr 1* 

The river Sávitri in the Koléba District 
takes its rise near Mahábaleshwar and is con- 
sidered very sacred, The following tradition- 
ary account is given of its origin. The god 
Brahma had two wives, Sávilri and Gayatri, A 
dispute having arisen between them, they both 
jumped over a precipice, Sávitri assumed 
the form of a river and fell inlo the sea 
near Bánkot, Géyatri, on the other hand, 
concealed herself in the river Sáviiri and 
manifested herself os a spring near Hari- 
hareshwar in the Janjira Stote.19 A man ts 
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ssid to he released from re-birth if he takes a 


bath in the kund (pond) named Katkale-tirtha 
near Násik! Bows are said to be reduced 
to powder if thrown into a certain kund at 
Uddhar-Rémeshwar in the Sudhagad taluka." 
Kupotsarga is defined to be the digging of a 
well for the benefit of the public and abandon- 
ing one's right of ownership over it,’ 


A pond near Khopoli in the Kolábe district 
is- Leld very sacred, The following story is 
relaced in connection with it. The villagers 
say that the waler nymphs in the pond used 
to >rovide pots for marriage festivities if a 
written application were made to them a day 
previous to the wedding, The pots were, 
however, required to be returned within a 
limited time, But one man having failed to 
comply with this condition, they have ceased 
to Lend pots. Another interesting story is 
asscciated with the same pond, It is as 
follows, A man had fallen into the pond and 
was taken to the abode of the nymphs, He 
was, however, returned by them after a few 
days on the understanding that he would be 
recalled if he spoke of what he had seen there. 
On: day he communicáied to the people the 
good things that he enjoyed there, and to the 
surorise of all he wos found dead immediately 
after,« Water nymphs are smd to reside in 
a pond at Varsai in the Kolába district, Con- 
seqrently persons that are held unclean, e.g., 
women in their monthly course, etc,, are not 
allewed to touch il. The nymphs of the same 
lake were once said to lend pots on festive 
occasions Itis said that the water nymphs 
used to provide ornaments for marriage and 
other ceremonies, if returned within a pres- 
cribed period, But some people having failed 
to return them, they ceased to lend them," 
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A spirit called Girha is supposed to reside 
in water, It is said to make mischief with 
man in a variety of ways by enticing him into 
deep water, The Jakrin is said to be a deity 
residing in water. Persons drowned in water 
are believed to become water-spirits, and te 
trouble innocent passers-by.° 

A mountain near the village Pule, in the 
district of Ratnagiri is held sacred on account 
of the residence of the god Ganpati at that 
place, For this reason people walk tound 
the mountain and worship it, Tradition says 
that Ganpati was at first at Gule in the 
Ratnagiri district, but on account of the sanc- 
tity of the place being violated by some - 
wicked persons the god transferred his resi- 
dence to Pule, At Gule there is still a very 
beautiful temple of Ganpati, though iv is 
now in a dilapidated condition. The cave 
of the sage Miuch-knnd near Machal on the 
Sahyddri mountain is considered sacred, In 
the Konkan it is not held sinful to ascend a 
mountain or a hill, though io sib upon its, 
sommit is considered sinful! The hill of. 
Mirya near Hatnágiri is considered sacred 
This hill is believed to be a particle (miri) of 
the mythological mountain Dronagiri 13 

A hill near Dhárávi in the Thana District 
is consecrated by the temple of a goddess 
upon the top, This goddess is said to preserve 
ships at sea, and people are. occasionally pos- 
sessed by her, It is said that a Roman Ca-' 
tholic priest met instantaneous death on 
having insulted her 35 

The Bill of Mahalakshmi in the Dahánu 
tdluka is held sacred. The villagers consi- 
der it dangerous to ascend this hill 24 On the 
hill of the same name is a temple of the 
goddess Jivadhani, who is said to preserve 
children from amall-pox, The following 
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story is told in connection withthe goddess, 
A person in need of money used to place be- 
fore her image as large a heap of flowers as 
he wanted gold, stating thal he would return 
the gold when he had done with it, He used 
then to go home and return on an appointed 
diy for the gold, which was sure to be found 
where he had placed the heap of flowers, 
Once a man failed to return the gold, and 
thenceforth the goddess withheld her bounty. 
There is no door to the temple of this god- 
deas, It is only through a hole ina big 
stone that oue can have a view of her image. 
Sweet scent is said to be continually emitted 
from this hole, The goddess is said to have 
` fastened the door of her temple for the fol- 
lowing reason, One day the goddess was 
walking at the foot of the hill at night, A 
cowherd who happened to be there was be- 
witched by her matchless beauty and fell a 
prey to evil desire, He pursued her to the 
top of the hil, when the goddess, divining 
his motive, fastened the door of her temple 
with a prodigious stone. On the same hill is 
a cattle shed in which fresh cow-dung 15 said 
to be always found, This place being inac- 
cessible to cows and other quadrupeds, the 
people believe that the goddess keeps a cow 
of her own! 

The hill of Tungar is consecrated by the 
temple of a certain goddess upon it, There 
is also a very famous hill near Arníla, called 
the hill of Buddha, This hil was once the 
seat of a king belonging to the weaver caste. 
Recently a pond was discovered upon it, in 
which was found a stone-box containing & 
begging-pot and a diamond, A great fair is 
held annually on the hill of Motmávali near 
Bandra in the Thana district, The devotees 
of the deity are Hindus, Parsis, and Chris- 
tans. It is said this goddess was once wor- 
shipped by Hindus only, A Bráhman is the 





pujéri of the Pir on the hill of Bába Malang 
near Kalyán, It is said that the Pir has’ 
declared that no Moslem pujdri should wor- 
ship him, The Hindus and Moslems worship 
him alike? 


Bráhmans do not cross the top of a mown- 
tain without stopping for a short time before 
ascending the summit,3 

At & short distance from Chaul in the 
Koldba District is a hill dedicated to the 
god Dattatraya, in whose honour a great fair 
is held annually, The following story is told’ 
in connection with this hill, In ancient times 
a Bríhman used to practise austerilies on this 
hill near Tulsi plant (the place on which the 
present temple stands), He used to spend the 
whole day there, bat returned home at night- 
fall On his way home fearful scenes were 
often presented to him, and in his dreams he 


, was asked not to go there any more, But the 


Bráhman was obdurate, He persisted in his 
resolution to practise austerities for a number 
of years, and at last succeeded in obtaining 
& personal interview. with the god Dattatraya, 
who commanded him to bow down to his feet 
(péduka), From that time pious men live on 
this hill and offer their prayers to ihe god 
Dattatraya, Nearly four hundred steps have 
been constructed for the ascent of this hill, 
and additional sleps are being built every 
year. Here also are some springs of pure 
water, It is worth while to note that the 
pujári of this god is a Shudra by caste. On 
the north-east side of the hill dedicated to the 
god Dattatraya stands the temple of the god- 
dess Hingléj, To the north of this temple 
are four caves, while to the west is a deep den 
resembling a well, through which a lane ap- 
pears to have been dug. This is said to be the 
road excavated by the Pándavas to enable 
them to go to Kési5 At a distance of 
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two miles -from Akéla in the Kolábe Dis- 
trict s a hill called Mallikarjun. This 
is sail to be a small stone fallen from 
the mythological mountain Dronagiri. This. 
hill is said to contain many medical herbs. 
The hill at Kankeshwar near Alibég is held 
sacred, and tradition says thal in ancient times 
it had golden-dust upon it. Acave at Ambivali 
near Karjat in the Kolábe district consists of 
seven rooms, one of which is spacious enough 
to accommodate five hundred persons, In the 
same :alxka there is another cave at Kondha- 
vane. 

The gods Indra and Varuna are supposed to 
send rain; but it is believed that the god Shiva 
in chief has the power of causing the fall of 
rain, and for this reason whenever ihere is a 
scarcity of rain people pour water over the 
linga of Shiva until the whole linga is sub- 
merged. In order that there should be a fall 
of rain, some people besmear the linga of the 
god Shiva with cooked rice and curds.’ In tbe 
Ratnazgirl District, whenever there is a scarcity 
of rain, people go to the place known as Para- 
shurám Kshetra, and there pray to the god 
Paracturdm to send rain Sacrifices are also 
offered to Indra, the god of rain, in order thal 
there should be plenty of rain. Some believe 
that there are certain manufrs or enchanters 
who by the power of their mantras are able to 
prevent the fall of rain.* 

In the Ratnégiri District the following cere- 
mony is performed by the lower castes such as 
Kuntis, etc, to avert drought, All the male 
villagers assemble together at an appointed 
place, and there they select one of them as 
their Gowala-deva, All of them then go about 
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in the village from house to house. The owner 
of every house sprinkles water over the assem- 
bly, and curds and butler-milk over the body of 
the Gowala-deva. - They are also given some 
shidka consisting of rice, pulse, vegetables, 
etc. After visiting most of the houses in the 
village, the assembly headed by the Govala- 
deva go to the bank of a river, Here they 
cook the food, offer it first to the Govala-deva 
and then pe-take of the remainder as a prasád 
from the Govala-deva, Some people make an 
image of the sage Shringarishi for the purpose 
of causing the fall of rain, Others make an 
image of Dhondal-deva in order that there 
should be plenty of rain. Sometimes people 
repeat mantras addressed to Parjanya (rain) 
so that rain shouid falli! The goddess Nava- 
chandika is worshipped in order that there 
should be rain. - Tho Kusbis perform a pecu- 
liar rite for checking lhe fall of rain, They 


‘ask a person born in the months of Jyestha, 


Ashédh, Shráven or Bhádrapad to fetch some 
rain-waler in an alu leaf, and this is fastened 
to the eaves of thatched houses by means of a 
string. Note that, if this rite is to be perform- 
cd in the month of Jyestha, a person born in 
that month only is required and no other; and 
so forth,1? In order to check an excessive fall 
of rain the villagers sometimes ask a boy to 
take off his clothes and then to.catch rain- 
water in the leaves of the alw plant, The 
leaves cdntaining the water are then tied to the 
eaves of the house.!3 The people say that 
during the rule of the Peshwás there was a 
class of maniris who had the power of cansing 
a failure of rain,1i To check the fall of rain, 
some people ask naked boys to throw burning 
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coals into the rain water.» Irale (a protection | then swung to and fro’. Som: people per- 
ngainsl T made of the leaves of trees) is | form the following rite known as the Dkondil- 
kept in the rain upside down, the goddess Ho- | jagya. They ask a person of the Kaikédi or 
lika is worshipped, the boughs of the Avali tree | Vadar caste to remain naked and break the 
arc conveyed to a place where four roads meet | string round his waist, A small image of 
and stones are heaped over it, and eaves of | black earth is made and placed upon his 
thatched houses are beaten by boys who do not | head. The boy then conveys ihe image from 
wear clothes, all these being done by the villa- | house to house in the village, A woman in 
gers with a view to preventing an excessive | each house sprinkles water over the image 
fall of rain? | while the boy dances saying " Dhondi gajya, 
The people of the Thana District believe | Péus gajga." It is believed that it rains in 
that distinct deities preside over distinctscasons, | the direction in which the water sprinkled 
c£, Mars presides over the spring (Vasant), | falls, A person who accompanies the boy 
Venus over summer (Grishma) the moon over | gathers corn at every house, A dinner is then 
autumn (Varsha) Mercu. y over sharat, Saturn | preprred, and the people of the caste to which 
over winter (Hemant and Shishir).! When | the boy belongs, partake of it heartily, It is 
the people are in need of rain they say to the | also said that making water in a standing pos- 
god of rain “Let us have plenty of rain to- | ture causes the fall of rain ‘The god Rá- 
morrow and we will give thee, Oh! God of | meshwar at Chaul in the Kolàoa district is 
rain! rice mixed with curd,” The same offer is | said to have control over rain, In the temple 
- made to the god of rain even when they do | of this god there is a parjanga-kund (pond) 
not want it, In order that there should be no | Which is opened after performing a sacred 
scarcity of rain, some people perform the Wade गंदी E Mab There are 
rites of Legha-radra and Maké-radra4 The | "199 other Fendas in the temple, vis, Pdys- 
following measure if adopted is said to cause Fand.and Agsi-tund, but no occasion has yet 
. arisen to open them. Some people believe 
rain, The villagers go from house to house that the god Agni regulates the : 
; thei seasons, 10 
with boughs of the Limb tree on their heads, Eaves of thatched houses are cleansed xu 
and water is then poured upon them by the a brush made from the leaves of cocoanut 
inmates?, The fall of rain is supposed to 


trees in order thal a fall of rain should be 
cense if a person born in the month of Fálgus 


prevented,11 
extinguishes burning coals in rainwater when The ceremonies of Haritéliks, Rishi-Pan- 
his garments have been removed, ° 


chami, Vata-Sávitri, Voná-Shasthi, Mangalá- 

Some stones are supposed to have influence | Gouri, Shital-Saptami are to be performed by 

over rain fall, There is a big stone at Varasal | women alone. Similarly, the ceremonies of 

in the Kolába' District on which are drawn | Mahálakshmi, Vasubéras, Shivá-mutha, and a 
certain images, The people believe that it 


rite on the Makar Sankrant day are performed 
rains hard if this stone is held straight, and | by women exclusively. 
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The rite of Riski-Pamokemi is performed 
on she 5th day of the bright-half of BAádre- 
pac to make amends for sins committed with- 
out knowledge, On this day women go to a 
river, a well, or some other sacred place, 
cleanse their teeth with the lesves of the 
Aghéde plant, and take baths with something 
on the head, They Lhen take some stones 
from that place and worship them as Rishis 
‘On the conclusion of the worship, they partake 
of fruits, On the VrataSévitri day women 
worship a banyan tree or its boughs, The 
ceremony falls on the 15th day of the bright 
half of Jyesta.1 On the Haritélike day ie., 
the 3rd day of the bright half of Bhádrapád, 
women make images of earth of Pérvati and 
her two friends and warship them and fast 
he whole day, The observance of this rite 
comtributes to their good fortune, Even girls 
of tender years observe this fast. The wor- 
ship of Mangalé-Gauri is a ceremony per- 
formed by married girls for five successive 
years on every Tuesday of the month of 
SErécas, Similarly the goddess Mahálakshmi 
is worshipped on the 8th day of the bright 
half of Askvin, On the Makar Sankránt day 
women worship a z&gad * and present it to a 
Bríhman,! The Shiva-mutha consists of a 
handful of corn offered to the god Shiva by 
married girls on every Monday in the month 
of Skrácan,* 

Tho worship of Shadananda and the Holfka 
Devi and the ceremonies of Shkrdvani, 
Sordddhke and Astyesti are performed by men 
alone.“ 

In some families of non-Bréhmans on a 
perticular day, especially on the full-moon 


' by adding ghi 
; deity, and is worshipped solemnly, During 
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diy of Askvin, the host and the hostess put off 
their clothes and perform certain family 
rites 5, 

The women of the Théna District fast the 
whole day on the 12th day of the dark half 
of Askvin, At night they worship a cow, 
give in charity a calf, and then take their 
meal, It i^ to be noted that this ceremony 
called the Vasa-dwédasi is performed by 
women who have children, On the Haritdlika 
day some women live on the leaves of a 
Rai tree,’ 

On the Somavati.d mdévdsya day women wor- 
ship a Pipal tree and offer it a hundred 
and eight things of one kind? Women 
desirous of having a son perform a certain 
rite at midnight, without clothing, H one 
wishes to have a son, one has to go through 
a ceremony called the Hanumén in a “naked 
state,? 

. The god Kálbhairav is worshipped by‘ a 
naked person on the Narka-Chathardasi day 
(14th day of the dark half of Askoin). 
Those learning the dark lore, e, g, sath 
mérane, are also required to remain naked 
while studying it, They learn this lore on an 
eclipse day on the bank of a river! The rite 
called Somaya is performed by the host 
when his clothes are off his body, On a 
certain Monday in the month of Shrésas n 
lamp of wheat flour is prepared and burned 
This lamp is regarded as n 


the performance of this ceremony as well 
as the preparation of tho requisite food, the 
host ond the hostess are required to remain 
nakod, 
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The Swayambhu (unartificial) linge of the 
god Shiva is supposed to have influence over 
the fall of rain,4 

The people of the Thins District believe 
that the following ceremony causes a fall of 
rain, Stones are taken out of-a pool and 
worshipped, They are then carried to every 
house in the village, and water is poured upon 
them by the inmates. There isa temple of 
the god of clouds at Virangéth in the Thana 
District.? 

The appearance of a comet is regarded by 
the Hindus as symptomatic of a coming 
evi, e.g, n big war, a great famine, or a 
terrible contagious disease spreading itself 
throughout the length and breadth of & coun- 
try.t Some persons think that comets and 
shooting stars bode evil to the king." 

Whenever n great person or a very holy 
man is about to be born, it is believed that 
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he alights on the ‘earth in the shape of a 
shooting star, Sometimes a big star falls on 
the earth, and thereby a noise like that of 
thunder is produced, When this happens, 
people believe: that a greni Rája or a holy 
saint whose merit has been exhansted is going 
to be born on earth, The following verse 
from the Mrichhakatiba Nétak supports the 
view in accordance with which orthodcx 
people in the Konkan avoid looking at 
shooting stars :— i 

(germen आणि गौपसूति । नशत्रांची अधोगति सरपु्- 
बांची प्राणविपत्ति | arg थे साभार li i.e., 

The following four things, vis, the rain- 
bow, the fall of shooting stars, the delivery 
of & cow, and the desth-struggle of saints or 
holy men should not be looked at" It is 
generally believed by Hindus that a child 
will immediately be born in the house to- 
wards which shooting stars are directed? 





CHAPTER II. 


THE HEROIC GODLINGS, 


In the Konkan the deities of the Hindus 
are divided into the following five classes, 
बाज ४ 

(1) The Grémadevatds or Village deities, 

(2) The Sthénadevatds or Local deities, 

(3) The Kuladevatás or Family deities, 

(4) The Ishtadsvatds or Chosen deities, and 

(5) The Wdstudevatds or Grikadevatds, that 
ds, the class of deity which presides over the 
house and is established at the time of the 
housewarming or Wdstu ceremony. 

The principal Grdma-devetds are Hanu- 
mán or Méruti, Kálike, Amba, Wághoba, 
Chedobe, Mhasoba, Bahiroba or Bhairav, 
‘Ganesh, Virs, Mháls& or Maha Lakshmi, 
Chámunda, Vetél, Khandoba Malhéri Jogéi, 
Ehawéni, and Wágeshwari and Shiva, In 
wost villages the chief village god is Máruti 
or Uanumán, whose temple is situated at the 
entrance of the village, Maruti is consider- 
ted to bean avatár or incarnation of Shiva, 
and is held in great reverence by all classes, 
A. festival or jatra is held in honour of Ha- 
yomdn on the bright half of the month of 
Chaitra, On this occasion the temple is de- 
crated with ever-greens, and flowers, the 
sone image of the god is newly painted or 
covered with red lead and oil, and garlands 
-of the Rui (Gigantic snake wort) flowers are 
placed round the neck of the image, cocoa- 
mots, plantains, betel-nuls and leaves are 
offered to the god, camphor is lighted and 
raved round the image, incense is burnt, 
cooked food and sweets are offered, and money 
presents are made, Every worsbi pper brings 
with him some oil, red-lead or Cendur, a co- 
coenut, a vidd-supdri i,e., two betel leaves, 
one betel-nut and a copper coin, and a gar- 

‘land of Rui flowers. These are given to the 


temple ministrant, who offers a part of the 
oil and red lead to the deity, places the gar- 
land round the deity’s neck, and, breaking the 
cocoanut into pieces, gives a piece or two to 
the devotee as the prasdd or favoured gift of 
the deity, Saturday is the sacred day of 
the monkey god Méruti. Every Saturday 
fresh oil and red lead are offered to the god 
by the devotees, The Pujéris in most of the 
temples of Máruti are Guravs, Ghádis, Maré- 
thas or Gosévis, 

Every Saturday in the month of Shrdvan 
(August), called the Sampat Shaniwdr or the 
wealth-giving Saturday a special puja or 
worship is performed in the temples of Mi- 
ruti in Bombay as well asin the Konkan, On 
this day people fast the whole day and dine 
in the evening, after offering the god Hanu- 
mán or Máruti a preparation of rice and 
pulse called khiohadi and cakes made of udid 
four called vade,1 

There is no village in the Konkan which 
has not the honour of having a temple of the 
god Mérud, Maruti is supposed to guard 
the village against evils of all kinds, Care 
is therefore taken to build the temple of Má- 
ruti at the outskirts of the village. There is 
& tradition thai st the time of leaving the 
Dandaka forest (the present Maháráshtra), 
Bima asked Máruti to reside therein, It is 
for this reuson, the people say, that every 
village in the Konkan and on the Ghíts hes 
a temple of Máruti? The god Méroti is 
worshipped in the village of Wásind on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, In former days 
it was customary to establish an image of the 
god Méruti in a newly built castle or fort," 
Honumán, the son of Anjani and the wind or 
Márut, is known for his loyalty to his master 
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nnd for his bravery, In days gone by he uti- 
lized his strength for the protection of Saints, 
Rishis, Bríhmans and cows, and for this 
merit he was elevated to the rank of a Hindu 
god, Every Hindu village or locality 18 sup- 
posed to possess at least one temple of ihe god 
Márai, and in Maháráshtra Márut! is the guar- 
dian of every village. He is a Brahmachari, 
or bachelor and is one of the seven heroes who 
are believed to be ckiramjívis or immortals,* 
Mérati is supposed to be the originator of the 
Manira-Skástra, by the study and repetition of 
which one obtains strength and superhuman 
power, Women desirous of gelting children 
go to the temple of Máruti, and there burn 
before his image lamps made of wheat flour 
and filled with ghi, The image of Hanumán 
is represented in temples in two ways, that is 
(1) Vira Hanumán or Warrior Hanumén (2) 
Díss-Hanumán or servant Hanumén, The 
former is found in a temple consecrated to 
the worship of the god Hanumán alone, 
whorees the latter is found in a temple dedi- 
cated to the worship of the god Bima. 
Since Máruti is the god of strength, gymnasts 
tle an image of Mérut to their wrists, and 
they alro consecrate an image of Maruti in 
their gymnasiums, The number eleven is 
said to be dear and sacred to him because he 
isbelieved to be an incarnation of the eleven 
Rudras, The birth day of the god Máruti 
which falls on the 15th of the bright half of 
Chaitra, called the Hanumdn Jayanti day, is 
celebrated in the Xolhípur District with 
great reverence. Those who wish to have a 
son draw the figure of Máruti on a wall m 
red-leed, and worship it daily with sandal 
paste, flowers and garlands of Rui, Others 





burn lamps made of wheat flour before the. 


image of the god, Persons who are under 
the evil influence of the planets, and especi- 
ally of the planets Saturn, worship the god 
Hanumán on Saturdays in order to propitiate 


* The Hindus believe that there are seven 
3 Vydéea, 4 Hanumán, 5 Bibhfshana, 6 
अन्धत्यामा बलि cater हत्तुमंती बिभीषणः! 
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the planets, On this day they make wreaths 
of the leaves and flowers of the Rui plant and 
adorn his neck with them, They also offer 
him &did (Phaseolus radiatus) and salt, The 
story told of Máruli is that Anjani his mother 
pleased the god Shiva with her penance, and 
when the god asked her to claim a boon, she 
requested that Shiva himself should be born 
as her son, Shiva therefore took birth in her- 
womb and manifested himself as Hanumán 
or Míruti*. 

The Local deities are generally found in 
special localities or sacred places called Kshe-~ 
tras or Punya sthánas, Thus the god Béms 
at Násik, Vithoba at Pandharpur, Krishna at 
Dwárks, Mahálskshmi at Kolwan, Wéágre- 
shwari at Nirmal (Thana), Mharloba in the 
Ratnggirl, Shitala devi at Kelwa Máhim, 
and Khandoba or Khanderdi at Jejur!. 

Khanderdi is said to be an incarnation of 
the god Shiva, Khanderíi killed the demon 
Mani-Malla who was devastating tho earth, 
and he is therefore called Mallári or Malhárt, 
Kunbis and lower class Hindus in the Konkan 
as well as in the Deccan occasionally make 3. 
vow to the god Khandoba that if their desire 
is fulfilled they will offer their firat born 
male or female child to the service of the 
god. The male child thus dedicated to 
Khandoba is called Wághya and the female is 
called Murali, The Wághya and Murali do 
not engage in any business, but maintain 
themselves by begging in the streets in the 
name of the god Khanderéi. Though they are 
not actually married, the Waghyés and 
Moralis live as husband and wife, and their 
progeny are also called Wághyas and Muralis, 
They repeat the sacred cry jai khanderágácha 
Elkoi, and give to people bel-bhanddr 
of  Khanderíi consisting of the sacred 
Bel leavés and turmeric powder, The god 
Khanderdi is the family deity of some De- 
shasth Bráhmans, who perform a family rite- 


who can never dis, i.e., 1 Asbwatthíma 2 Ball, 
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called Tali bharane west act on every 
puruma or full moon diy. The rite is as 
follows :— 

A ali or plate is filled with cocoanuts, fruits, 
betel nuts, saffron, turmeric or bel-bhándár, etc, 
Ther a pot is filled with water, and on its 
mouth a cocoanut is placed, This cocoanut, 
with Lhe pot, is then worshipped wilh flowers, 
84701] paste, etc., a lighted lamp filled with 
gli & put in the same place, and the tali is 
waved thrice round the pot, which is supposed 
to ccntain the god Khandoba. Five persons 
then lift up the cocoanut with the tali and 
plac: it three Umes on the pot, repeating each 
Hmeczhe words Elkot or Khande ráyácha Elkot. 
The 2ocoanut is then broken into pieces, mixed 


confers blessings on the rembers of the family 
for their devotion. It is believed thal those 
families which fail to perform periodically the 
Bodan, Tali and Gondhal ceremonies in 
honour of their tutelary deity are sure to suffer, 
from some misfortune or calamity during the 
year. The local deities chiefly worshipped’ 
at Chaul, Kolába District, are Hingláj, Jakh- 
mits, Bhogawati, Champáwail Mahikéwali, 
and Golamba-devi. At the sowing and reaping 
times, people of the lower castes offcr fowls and 
goats to these deities, and Brahmans offer 
cocoanuts.3 The lócal deity of the village 
Wavashi near Pen in the Koléba District is 





| said to possess the power of averting evil, and 


with sugar or jágri, and is distributed among ! 


frierds and relations as prasád. On this 
occasion. as well as on the occasions of all 
Kuledharmas, that is, the days fixed for per- 
forming the special worship of the family 
godcess or family god of cach family, the 
ceremony called the Gondhal dance is 
performed. On the same occasion another cere- 
mony called Bodan is performed by the Desha- 
sths and by the Chitpávans. It is as foilows:— 
An image of the family deity is placed ina 


pot or plate called támhan, and it is then bathed 


in the panchdmrit, that is, the five holy things, 
vis: milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar. Sandal- 
paste is offered to it as well as flowers, lighted 
lamps and some sweets and incense.. Five 
won en whose husbands are alive then prepare 
five lamps of wheat flour called Kuraxandi 
and wave them thrice round the face of the 
goddess or god, as the case may be. All the 
lamps are then placed in the plate or témhan 
in which the deity is kept, and the panchdmrita 
and other materials of worship and food and 
swe-t cakes are mixed together. Occasionally 
one of the five women becomes possessed with 
the spirit of the kula-devi or family deity, and 


is accordingly beld in great respect by the 
people of many villages in the District. 
Every third year 8 great fair is held, anda 
buffalo is sacrificed to the goddess on the full 
moon day of the month óf Chaitra. The 
Pujéri of this goddess isa Gurav.5 Another 
celebrated Stkéna-deva in the Kolába District 
is Bahiri-Somajai of Khopoli. It is believed 
that a person suffering from snake-bite is 
cured without any medicine if he simply resides. 
for one nighi in the temple of this goddess. 
Sacrifices of goats, fowls and cocoannts are 
made 10 this goddess at the time of sowing and 
reaping. The Pkjéris of this deity are known 
as Shingade Guravs.* The worship of the local 
deity Bápdev is much in favour among the vil- 
lages of Apta and the surrounding places. At 
the times of sowing and reaping, offerings of 
fowls, goats and cocoanuts are made to Bápdev 
through the Pujdri. The worship of the 
local deities Kolambái, Bhawéni, and Giroba 
is prevalent in the Chauk villages.) To the 
Gréma-devi of the village of Tale every third 
year & buffalo is sacrificed, and at an interval 
of two years goats are offered.” The deities 
Shiva and Kélkéi are worshipped with grent 


reverence at Bakavali in the Ratnágtri District.® 
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In many villages of the Rainágiri District 
the goddess Pandhar is considered to be the 
Gaon-devi or the chief goddess of the 
village. The Pujéri is generally a Gurav or 
Moréthé Kunbi. On every full moon day cocoa- 
nuts are offered, and on the occasions of sow- 
ing and reaping, goals and fowls are sacrificed 
to this deity.* At Devgad there is a temple of 
the goddess- Gajébái on the sea shore. The 
Pujári of this goddess is a man of the Ghádi 
caste. On the first day of the bright half of 
the month of Márgashirsk (December) special 
offerings of goats, fowls and cocoanuts are 
made by the villagers. The deilies Raval- 
nath, Máuli, Vetal, Rémeshwar and Hanumán 
are usually worshipped in most villages in 
Ratnágiri. The villagers in the Ratnágiri 
District have great faith in their local deities, 
and before undertaking any important busi- 
ness tbey obtain tlie consent or take the omen 
of the deity. This ceremony is known as 
kaul ghálne and it is performed as follows :— 
Two betel nuts or flowers are taken and one 
of them is placed on the right side of the 
deity and the other on the left side. The 
worshipper then bows before the deity and 
requests her 10 let the nut on the right side 
fall first if the deity is pleased to con- 
sent, if not, to let the nut on the loft side fall 
first. Naturally one of the two nuts falls 
first, and they interpret this as either 
consent or dissent as the caso may be. Tho 
villagers have so much faith in this kas! that 
they make use of this method of divination to 
ascertain whether sick: or diseased persons 
will recover or dic. Special sacrifices are ofer- 
ed to these local deities whenever an epide- 
mic like cholera occurs. In the Ratnagiri 
District, at many places, there are Swayambhu 
or natural lingas of the god Shiva, and over 
these places temples are built. The Pujdris 
of these temples are generally Jangams or 








Lingayat Guravs. No animal sacrifices are 
made at these shrines. Ata short distance 
from the village of Mokhamle there ia a tem- 
ple of the god Shiva called Amnáyeshwar. 
The following legend is narrated in connection 
with this temple. The place where the present 
temple stands once abounded with Amani trees 
and formed a pasture for cattle. The cow of 
a certain man of the village daily used to go 
lo graze at this place. The cow used to give 
milk twice, but one day she gave milk only 
once, and thereafter she continued to give 
milk only once a day. The owner therefore 
asked the Gavali or cowherd to ascertain the 
cause of this sudden change. One day th 
cowherd noticed that the cow allowed her 
milk to drop upon a stone. At this the cow- 
herd was .so curaged that he Biruck the stone 
with his scythe so hard that it was cloven in 
two and blood gushed forth. He hurriedly 
repaired to the village and related this won- 
derful phenomenon to the people. The villa- 
gers came to the spot, and decided to build a 
temple to the god Shiva over the stone. 
One part of the stone is in this temple and the 
other part was taken to the village of Kalem- 
buri, where another temple was built over it.5 


In the Sangameshwar village the Bréhmans 


also worship the images of the local goddesses 
Chandukái, Jholéi and Sunkéi. In the Kon- 
kan the deities Náráyan, Rawalníth, Manli, 
Datta, Vetál and Shiva are worshipped every 
where, The following legend is told about 
the deity Vetál, the lender of the ghosts. In 
the Séwahtwddi State there is a temple of 
Vetál in the village of Ajgaon,’ As part of 
his worship it is considered necessary to 
offer to this deity a pair of shoes every month, 
The people believe that after » few days 
the shoes become worn ont, The inference 
drawn from this by the people is that at 
night the god Vetdél goes ont walking in 
the new shoes. In the village of Khed 
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in the Ratnágiri District, à buffalo is offered 
to the goddess Redjdi on the full moon 
day o£ Chaitra every third year, 1 At Nárin- 
gre oTerings-of cocoanuts, etc. are made to the 
deities Bhávakái, Chala, etc, on the 1st of the 
monti of Márgarhirska, 2 The Schoolmaster 
of ILrampur states that one of the following 
deities is the grdmadevata of every village in 
the Ratndgiri District vis: Chandkái, Varad- 
han, Khem, Bahiri, Kedir, Viggaya, Antaral 
Maneya, Salbaya and Vághámbari, A proces- 
sion =n their honour takes place in the months 
of Caaitra and Fálgun, The Pujáris are gener- 
ally either Gnravs or Maratha Kunbis, A 
ceremony called Palejaira is performed in the 
sowing season, while the Dhal-jatra is per- 
formed at the harvest tine, At these fairs 
fowls, cocoannts, goats, fruits, etc, are offered 
to these deities. At Málwan on the no-moon 
day of Shrdévan (August) local deities and 
ghosts are propitiated by offering to them goats, 
fowls, eic At Pilsct in the Ratndgiri 
District, the god Parashurém is the most 
impertant deity especially for Chitpávans, 
He exterminated ihe Kshatriyas twenty-one 
times, and having no space for himself and 
his Bréhmans, he asked the sea to provide him 
with new land. On mecting with a refusal, 
Pareshurdm became enraged and was about to 
push. the sea back with his arrow, when, at the 
inst gation of the sea, a black-bee (bhanga) 
cut zhe string of his bow, and the arrow only 
wens a short distance. The people say that the 
apace thus recovered from the sea came to be 
called Konkan," At Anjarlo there aro two local 
goddesses Sawanckarin and Bahiri. Offerings 
of goets and fowls are made to them in the 
morths of Mérgashirsha (December) and 
Fálzun (March), Sometimes liquor and eggs 
are also offered. Offerings can be made on any 


day except Monday and Ekddashi, Tuesdays 
and Sundays being considered moet suitable? 
At Ubhádánds in the Ratnágiri District, Rav- 
alndth and Bhutanáth are held in great rever- 
ence, They are believed to be incarnations of 
the god Shiva, ihe Pujdris are generally 
Guravs, Ghádis Háuls and Sutírs The 
following goddesses which are popular in the 
RatnágiriDistrict are believed to be incarnations 
of the goddess Durga, viz, Navala-devi, Vághur- 
devi, Jakha-devi and Kálkái5 At Maral in 
the Ratnágiri District there isa swayambhu 
or natural linga of the god Shiva, It is called 
Maheshwar, and in its honoura fair is held 
on the Sankrént day, The chief local deity 
of the Dahánu taluka, Thána District, is Mahé- 
lakshmi, She has seven sisters and one bro- 
ther, two of the sisters being the Pangala-devi 
st Térépur and the Delavadi-devi at Ghivall. 
Goats and fowls are offcred io the Pangala- 
devi on the Dasara day, Her Pwjári is a 
Guray. Itis said that the goddess Delwadi 
used to receive her garments from the sca, but 
now this is no longer the case though it is shu 
believed that the incense which is burnt before 
her comes floating from Dwérka. In the 
village of Edwan there is a goddess called 
Ashápuri, who used to supply her devotees with 
whatever they wanted, The devotee was re- 
quired to besmear with cow-dung a plot of 
ground in the temple, and to pray for the things 
wanted by him, The next day, when he came 
to the temple, he found the desired things 
on the spot besmeared with cow-dung. At 
Méngaon the Pujári of the local goddess is 
either the Pátil or the Madhavi of the villago,13 
In the village-of Dahigeon cocoannts are 
offered annually to the village Máruti, and 
fowls and goats to the other local deities, in 
order that the village may be protected against 
danger and disease. It is believed.that any 
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Bréhman who acts as the Pujári of the god 
Shiva will find his family exterminated, and for 
this reason Br&hmans do not act as Psmjáris 
in the temples of Shiva, 

In a few temples of goddesses like Jakhái 
eto. the Pujdri is of the Mahár caste. A 
great fair is held in honour of the goddcss 
Vajrá-bái or Vajreshwari near Nirmal in the 
month of Kértika (November). The Pujéri 
of the goddess is a Gosávi of the Giri sect. 
The worship of Bhimasena is not prevalent in 
the Konkan, but the hero Bhima, like Méruti, 
is held in reverence by the gymnasts. Bhima 
is not worshipped, bot a work called the 
Bhima-stavardj is read at the bed of a dying 
man in order that he may obtain salvation. 
At Ashirgad there is a gxmpha or cave of 
Ashwathima, a hero of the Mahábhárata, and 
it is said that a noise is heard coming from the 
cave on the full moon day.? 

Wherever a village is founded, it is custo- 
many io establish a village deity as the guar- 
dian of the village. The deities chosen are 
Máruti, Káli, Chandkéi, Varadani, etc. Inthe 
Konkan, goddesses are preferred, and on the 
Ghats generally Máruti is preferred. Certain 
ceremonies are performed for consecratiug the 
place to the deity, and sometimes the deity is 
called after the village as Marleshwar? etc. 
By many lower class people the goddess Pon- 
dhar is often selected as the guardian of a 
new village. At Shahpur, if the newly found- 
ed village is to be Inhabited by high class 
Hindus, the deities Maruti and Durga are 


selected as gréma-devatas, but if it is to be 


inhabited by lower class people, then such 
deities as Mhasoba, Chedoba, J&khát, etc. are 
chosen. In the Bassein and Sdlsctte tálukas 
the following deities vis. Maruti, Ched4, 
Chandkéi, and Shiva, are chosen as village 


deities. Cheda is represented by a long piece 
of wood or stone besmeared with red-powder, 
and is placed on the outskirts of the village. 
No Bréhman is necessary for establishing a 
Cheda. The Pujéri is generally a Kunbi or 
Máli, and he establishes the deity by offering 
it a goat or fowls and cocoanvts. Sometimes 
the guardian deity of a new settlement is 
decided upon by a Kaul. Two or three names 
of deities are selected, betelnuts or flowers 
are placed on the sides of the guardian deity 
of the neighbouring village and that deity 
in whose namo the betelnut falls first is 
chosen as the deity of the new village. At 
Chaul, the deity called Bápdev is very popular 
among the lower classes. It is represented by 
a big stone fixed on mortar and besmeared 
with red-powder. When it is established for 
the first time in a village, a Bréhman fs required 
to make the first pája or worship, but after 
this it is worshipped by a Pijéri of a lower 
caste.” The Mahars in the Koléba District 
select the ghost-deity called Jhaloba as the 
guardian deity of a new settlement. In many 
cases the deity of their former village or of 
the neighbouring village® is named by a 
Bhagat or exorcist, who becomes possessed.1¢ 
In the Konkan every village farm is suppo~ 
sed to be under the guardianship of the minor 
godlings, the majority of which are called 


. Bhuta-Devatés or ghostly godlings. In some 


cases the field guardians are also the Bréhma~ 
nic godlings like Méruti and Shiva. To the 
Bréhuanic guardians of the field, cocoanuts and 
flowers are offered at the sowing and reaping 
seasons, and to the rest, fowls, cocoanuts, and 
sometimes goats, are offered. The higher clas- 
ses feed one or two Brdhmans in order to pro- 
pitiate the deities of the fields; and for the 
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the _ower classes perform a rite called Dalap. 
This rite is performed by a man of the Gurav, 
Ghédi, or Raul, caste by sacrificing to the field 
deity a goat or fowls and cocoanuts. The 
pujári repeats prayers for a good harvest, and 
ther. distributes portions of the offerings among 
the pcople assembled there for witnessing the 
rite 1 In the Ratnagiri District on the no moon 
day of Jeshta people assemble in the temple of 
the village deity and perform a rite called 
Gérhdéne in order that they should have a good 
crop, that their village may be free from 
diseases, and that their cattle may be protected. 
A similar rite is performed on the first day of 
the bright half of the month of Márgaahirsha 
(December), and on this occasion somelimes a 
goal or sheep is sacrificed at the boundary of the 
village. In order that there should be 
a good harvest, the villagers of Kankaoli 
worship on certain days from the month of 
Kértika (November) to the month of Shimga 
(March) the minor deities of the field by 
offering them fowls, cocoanuts, eto. At Achare 
(Ratnágiri) some people worship the god of 
the clouds on the day on which the Mriga- 
shersha constellation begins, and they believe 
thet thereby plenty of rain is ensured for the 
serson.* Fur good harvests and for the 
protection of their cattle, the villagers of 
Achare pray to the Grdma-devata in the 
menth of Jeshta (June), and then go in pro- 
cession from the temple of the village deity 
to the boundary of the village, where they 
sacrifice a cock and offer some cooked ricc 
with a burning wick upon it, to the deity 
that presides over the fields and harvests,’ 
In the village of Palset of the Ratndgiri 
D.strict the goddess Khema is worshipped by 
ths villagers to obtain good crops, and for 
ths protection of their cattle, The Púja or 


special worship takes place on the full-moor 
day of Márgashirska and on this occasion the 
sacred Gondhal dance is also performed,’ 
In certain villages of the Ratnágiri District, for 
obtaining good harvest, people worship the 
godling Mahápurush at the beginning of the 
sowing and reaping operations, and offer the 
deity fowls, cocoanuts and cooked rice." In - 
the village of MAlwan, at the sowing and 

reaping seasons, the villagers usually make 
offerings of fowls and cocoanuts and goats to 
the guardians of the fields, but Bráhmans 
and such Kumbi farmers as do not eat flesh 
make offerings of cooked rice mixed with 
curds. At Ubhádánda village, in order 
to secure a good harvest and for the protection 
of the cattle, the villagers worship the spirit 
godlings called Sambandhas and perform the 
rite called Devachár? At Kochare, annual 
prayers are offered to the godling called Gavat- 
dev for the protection of the village cattle,19 
In the Devgad taluka people believe that some 
deity resides in every farm or in every collec- 
tion of fields, and that good or bad harvests are 
caused as the deity is pleased or displeased , 17. 
In order that there should be pleniy of rain 
and that ihe catile should be protected, the vil- 
agers of Málgund assemble in the temple of 
the village deity and offer prayers on the full 
moon day of Fálgus (March) and on the 1st 
day of the bright half ~of Márgashirsh i3 In 

the Kolába District, for the protection of cattle, 
and for good crops, prayers are offered to the 

god Bahiri and the ghosts Khavis and Sam- 

bandh.13 

At Chauk in the Koldba District the vil- 

lagers perform a special púja or worship of 

the god Krishna in order that the village 

cattle may be protected 14 At Casawani a 

fair called pále jatra 15 held in the month of 
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Bhédrapad (September) in order that the vill- 
agers may have a good harvest, and that their 
cattle may be protected against tigers and 
disease! At Akol, on the day which follows 
the Uanerk-Chaturthi, people throw parched 
rice over their fields and houses so that the 
rats may not run over them, At Málíd in 
the Thána District, for the protection of cattle. 
the god Wághoba is worshipped at night on 
the 12th of Ashwin which is called the Wágk- 
báras? In some villages of the Thána 
District the deity Wághoba or Wighys is 
worshipped on the 12th day of the dark half 
of Kértik, On that day the cowherds collect 
a quantity of milk and prepare a kind of food 
known as Khir by mixing jágri and cooked 
rice. They then proceed to the stone image 
of the deity iv the jungle, and besmear it with 
new red-lead or shendur, They pour a portion 
of the sweet milk over the stone, and offer 
prayers for the protection of their cattle, 
They -hen partake of the remaining milk.‘ 
At Agáshi and other neighbouring villages, 
before the fields are ploughed, the vil- 
lagers assemble and collect a certain 
_#am of money, with which they buy 
goats, fowls, red-powder, cocoanuts and par- 
ched grain. A goat and some cocks are then 
sacrificed to the spirits residing in the ceme- 
terles and at the boundary of the village. 
Cocoanuts besmeared with gwlál red powder 
are also offered to these ghost godlings. A 
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goat decorated with garlands and'red powder 
is then made to walk round the village three 
times at night, accompanied by the villagers, 
who throw léhya parched rice while passing. 
This rite is called Siwa Bándkane or bind- 
ing the boundary, and is supposed to protect 
the village crops and catile. No farmer‘darcs 
to sów his seed unless this rite has been per- 
formed. After this rite has been performed, 
every farmer appeases his family deity i.e. 
Khandoba, Bahtroba, Kankoba, ete., by per- 
forming a ceremony at home called Deopan 
or Devaiki, which relates to the worship of 
ancestors. Most of the farmers regard one of 
their dead ancestors as their chief deity, and 
represent him in their house by a cocoanut. 
They do not enter on any new business with- 
ont first offering prayers to this cocoanut, and 
they also believe that they can bring evil npon 
their enemies by simply cursing them before 
the deified cocoanut, . The only materials 
generally required for the worship of this 
cocoanut are red powder, incense and flowers. 
On rare occasions, goats and fowls are sacri- 
ficed, It is believed that the ancestor in the 
cocoan likes ,to be worshipped by the wife or 
husband (as the case mey be) of the person 
represented by the cocoanut, Some farmers, 
in addition to the cocoanut, worship a stick or 
cap of their ancestor along with the cocoanut, 
and offer prayers for the protection of thetr 
cattle, for good rain and harvest, and also for 
the destruction of thcir enemies,’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


DISEASE 


A T Vengurla, in the Ratndgiri District, 

^ epidemic diseases prevail the people of 
tke village assemble and prepare a basket in 
which are placed cooked rice, cocoanuts, lemons, 
wine, red flowers and Udid (Phaseolus radia- 
tus) grain. The basket is then carried out of 
tke village along with a cock or a goat, and 
deposited outside the village boundary. To 
cerry this basket, a person belonging 10 the 
Mahar caste is generally selected. The people 


of the next village similarly carry the basket 


beyond their vilage limits; and it is finally 
thrown into the sea. 


ried from one village to another, itis sure to 
bring th: disease with it. Great care is there- 
fore taken to throw the offerings into the sea, 
In cases of small pox a feast is given to women 
whos: husbands are alive, In some cases 
bailed rice is mixed with the blood of a cock, 
and on the rics is placed a burning black cot- 
tcn wick in a cocosnut shell with a little oil in 
it The whole is then carried beyond the 
village boundiry and thrown away. In the 
village of Mitbáv in the Batnágiri District, 
epidemic diseases like cholera, small pox, 
p-sgus, cte, are supposed to come from 
d scase deities, and in order to avoid the dan- 
get of such diseases the people of the village 
go to the temple of the village deity and pray 
fcr protection, The spscial form of worship 
om such occasions is the Kos! ic, asking a 
fevour from the detty, When an epidemic of 
prgus broke out for the first time at Sang- 
meshwar, the people of the village at once pro- 
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It is believed that 1f the 
busket of offerings to the disease-defties is car- 


containing boiled 


DEITIES. 


ceeded to worship the village deity; but a few 


cases of plague occurred, even after worshipp- 
ing the village goddess Jákhmáiz. When the 
people went to the temple end asked the reason 
why the plague continued, it was announced by 
the deity through the temple ministrant that 
she was helpless in the case of plague, and 
desired the people to worship ihe god Shiva, 
thereby signifying that the village deity has 
limited powers, and that the power of averting 
great evils lies with Shiva the god of destruc- 
Hon, In the Devgad Taluka of the Ratnágiri 
District in epidemic diseases like cholera, ete, 
the ususl ceremony, i.e., the Paradi (disease- 
scaring basket) is performed. A basket 
rice, red powder, red 
flowers, lemons, betel nuts, betel leaves, ete., 
is prepared, and on that rice is kept 
a burning cotton wick dipped in oil. The 
basket is then carried beyond the, village 
boundary along with a gost having a red 
flower garland round its neck. The goat 
is set free at the outskirts of the village. 
In cases of small pox, marricd women whoee 
husbands are alive are worshipped with 
turmeric powder, cocoanuls, flowers, etc., and 
incense is kept burning in the house. The 
deity of small pox is also specially worshipped 
for a number of days. It is represented by a 
brass or copper lota with a cocoannt placed 
over it. This process is called méud bharane 
i.e. arranging the materials of worship. The 
girls in the house sing songs in praise of the 
small pox deity. It is believed thet in this way 
the severity of the disesse is reduced.5 
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In the Sangameshwar taluka of the Ratné- 
giri District, when epidemic diseascs prevail, the 
people of the village assemble in the temple 
of the village deity, offer & cocoanut to the 
goddess, and ask for a Kaul (omen). After 
receiving the Kaul they pray for mercy. It is 
believed that if the Kaul is in favour of the 
people the diseases will disappear! At 
Achare in the Mélwan taluka of the Batnágiri 
District it is believed that epidemic diseases 
such as cholera, small pox, etc., are caused by 
the anger of the deities Jari and Mari; and in 
order to satisfy those deities animal sacrifices 
are offered at the time of their warship. There 
are no other deities who cause such disenses.3 
At Vijayadurg in the Hatnágiri District, in 
cases of small pox, the child suffering fzom the 
disease is made to sleep on a silk garment 
Sovalen, Flowers are thrown apon the 
patient's body, and are given vo him to smell. 
Incense is burnt in the house. On the 
soventh day from the beginning of the disease, 
the child is first bathed in milk and then in 
water. Black scented powder called Abir is 
thrown on the body. After two or three days 
an imngo representing ihe deity ia made of 
flour, which is worshipped, and a feast is given 
te Bréhmans and unwidowed women. 

At Basani in the Hatnágiri District the 
diecsse of small pox is averted by a Bréhman 
worshipping the goddess SA4tala. Hréhmans 
ate also worshipped, and a feast is given to 
them, In cases of cholera and the other epide- 
mic diseases the village deity 1s worshipped 
and sacrifices aro made to her.* 

At Kochare in the Vengurls taluka of the 
Ratoégiri District, a woman whose kusband is 
alive is made to represent the goddess Jari 
Meri, and is worshipped with flowers, red pow- 
der Kunks and black ointment Kájal. She is 
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given a feast of sweel things; and rice and 
cocoanuts are put into her lap by another wo- 
man whose husband is alive. She is then 
carried in procession through the village with 
beating of drums and the singing of songs. 
This is similar to the Paradi procession, which 
is also common in that DistricL.* 

At Navare in the Ratndgiri District, in 
cases of small pox, the diseased child and the 
person into whose body the small pox deities 
called 24॥ enter, are worshipped with Abir 
black scented powder, flower garlands, &c.° 

At Pendur in the Mélwan taluka of the 
HRatnágiri District the wrath of the female 
deities or Mátrikás is supposed to be the cause 
of epidemic diseases, and these Métrikds aro 
accordingly worshipped for their pacification.” 

At Chaul in the Koléba District the god 
Shankar is worshipped by Bráhmans when epi- 
demic diseases prevail in a village. The wor- 
ship consists in repeating Vedic hymns. The 
nine planets are also propitiated by sacrifices of 
boiled rice, ete. There is a famous temple of 
the goddess Shitala at Chanl where the deity 
is worshipped by Bríhmans, who recite Vedio 
hymns, whenever small pox prevails in the 
village. The maniras óf the goddess and the 
Shitals Ashiaka are also repeated in the 
Pourénio style. The women walk round the 
temple every day as long as the signs of the 
disease are visible on their children. The 
goddess is worshipped with turmeric and red 
powders, and clothes and fruits are given to 
her. The Kasl ceremony is also practised in 
this District. It is worth noticing that ever 
Muralméns ask for a Kaul from this goddess. 
The days fixed for Kaul are Sunday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. The morning 


hours are considered specially auspicious 
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for tae Kawl. There is another temple at 
Chau, of the- goddess Shri Goléba Devi. 
This goddess is also worshipped when other 
epidente diseases prevail in the village. 


Sepichs i.c. continuous worship for seven days 


is alse performed in honour of the deity. The 
gardeners (Mális) of the village worship this 
deity every Tuesday morning with cocoanuis 
gathered from every house in the village. ‘This 
temple is being repaired at present. 

WLen epidemic diseases prevail in the village 


of Poladpur of the Kolébe District the god " 


Shiva is worshipped by continuously pouring 
water over the deity's heed or linga. Sacrifices 
of fruits and animals are also offered to the 
village deity. Where there is a temple of 
the deity Mári or Mahéméri, the deity is 
worsLipped through a Bráhman, and sacrifices 
of cocks and goats are offered to her. The 
deity named Shitala is worshipped in cases 
of srall pox.? 

At Vávashi in the Pen taluka of the Koléba 
District, in cases of epidemic diseases, the 
peopE of the village invoke the god Shiva, and 
holy ires called Koma are kindled in honour of 
that zod. Sacrifices of boiled rice are also 
offered to the deity. For averting small pox 
the dzity Shitala is invoked by the mantras 
callec Yhitala Astaka. For averting fevers the 
gods Shankar and Vishnu are also worshipped.? 

At Medhe in the Rohe taluka of the Kolába 
District the god Shiva is worshipped in 
order to avert an epidemic, and KHanumán is 
worshipped to avert fevers.4 

At Mélid in the Salsette taluka of the 
Thára District, when an epidemic prevails in a 
village, the goddess Nacaohaendi is worshipped 
and the Homa is kindled tn her honour, On 
the Ist day of worship a goat is set freo as a 
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sacrifice to the deity, The Bali i. e., the offer- 
ing of boiled rice, and the goat are taken 
beyond the boundary of the village, and 
handed over to the people of the neighbouring 
village, who follow the same procedure, and at 
last both the sacrifices are thrown into the sea. 
The goat generally dies, as it does not get 
water and food till it reaches the sea,’ 

In the village of Anjur in the Thána Dis 
trict, in cases of long standing fevers the 
Bráhmans observe the ceremony called Udak 
Shanti or propitiation by water, It is as 
follows:— An earthen pot filled with water 
is placed on the ground, On the top of the 
pot is placed a round plate in which the image 
of the god Brehmadev the son of Vishnu is 
consecrated, Four Brdhmans sit on the four 
sides of the pot and repeat their Vedic hymns, 
These four Bréhmans sre supposed to be the 
four mouths of the god Brahmadev. It is 
believed by the people that by performing this 
ceremony the fever is made to disappear.§ 

At Ríi in the Thins District some people 
believe that malarial fevers are averted by 
placing secretly a small stone on the head of the 
god Hanumán.T 

In the Kolhápur District the nine planets are 
worshipped in the house io ward off diseases 
such as cholera, small pox, fevers, etc, The 
goddess Laxmi is worshipped in order to avert 
small pox, the worship being generally per- 
formed in a garden or a grove of mango trees, 
when parched rice, cocoanuts and lemons are 
offered to her, The people assembled at the 
spot partake of the food, To avert fever, the 
people perform a certain ceremony ordained 
in the Shésires, If the sick person is suppo- 
sed to be under the evil influence of the planet 
Saturn, the planet is invoked by repeating the 
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mantras, and worshipped with the usual offer- 
ings, Garments such asa Séri and a Choli are 
offered to the goddesses Mári and Kéálubéái, 
When an epidemic disease such as cholcra 
prevails in a village, the people of the village 
instal the deity Margai at a place where four 
roads meet, and worship her for seven or eight 
days with mnch ceremony, Every one brings 
offerings of cocoanuta, lemons, ambil or conjee, 
cooked rice and curds, etc, with the beating 
of drums to offer to the deity, After worshipp- 
ing the goddess in this manner for cight 
successive days they sacrifice a Bali of a 
he-buffalo before her, The deity is then put 
upon a bullock cart and carried through 
the village with the beating of drum: and much 
ceremony, to be thrown away beyond the 
village boundary along with the offerings. 
Epidemic diseases are not attributed to 
witchcraft at Devgad in the Ratnágiri Dis- 
trict, It is believed that they are caused by 
the accumulated sins of the people? In the 
Dépoli taluka of the Ratnágiri District 
epidemic diseases are attributed to witchcraft 
by low caste people, The power of averting 
such diseases lies in the hands of the village 
deities, They are therefore propitiated by 
the sacrifices of cocks, goats, and cocoanuts.? 
At Polídpur in the Kolébe District, epidemic 
diseases are sometimes attributed to witchcraft 
by low caste people, Persons well versed in 
the mantras of evil spirits are called Bhagats 
or exorcists, Some of them keep evil spirits at 
their command, The poor people believe that 
what these exorcists foretell fs sure to occur. 
It is believed that the spirit dwells on the 
tongue of these exorciata, When these spirits 
are hungry, they are let loose in the village by 
the sorcerers for the destruction of the people, 
thus causing an epidemic, When a spirit is to 


be destroyed, the people of the village 
assemble in a mob and attack the sorcerer, a 
small quantity of blood is taken from his 
tongue and water from the earthen pot of a 
Chémbhér is poured upon it, Itis believed 
that by so doing the spirit fa permanently 
destroyed and the sorcerer either forgets all 
his mantras or they become ineffective, The 
spirit is called tond 0४87, and it sometimes 
troubles even animals, 


At Chauk in the Karjat taluka of the 
Kolába District, the people believe that the 
devotees of the Mári deity bring on epidemic 
diseases by the use of their mantras, and in 
order to satisfy them, offerings are made 
to the deity Mári which are taken by the 
devotees or Bhagats. At Vide in the Thina 
District epidemic diseases are attributed to 
witchcraft, There are some women who are 
supposed to bring on, or at least foster, the 
growth of such diseases by their evil mantras. 
Such women are threatened or punished by 
the people, and sometimes they are even driven 
out of the village? In the village of Anjur 
of the Thana District, if a man vomits blood 
accidently and falls ill, or dies, it is believed 
to be due to the act of Muth Mérane, 
that is, the throwing of a handful of rice over 
whieh incantations have been repeated, If 
there be any sorcerer in the village who has 
learnt the same incantations, he alone is able 
to return the Mutk to the sorcerer who ‘first 
used it" At Shirgaum in the Umbergaon 
talnka of the Thins District, when epidemic 
diseases prevail in the village, the people of the 
village take a torn round the village in a 
body and killa buffalo, A Bali or offering 
of boiled rice, cocoanuts, cocks and goats is 
also offered to ihe deities that cause epidemic 
diseases ® 
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= breaks out in a village 
the people of the Devagad taluka in the 
Batgirl District generally prevent the 
heul-hy cattle from mixing with the diseased, 
and the people of the neighbouring villages 
take precautions against using the milk, 
etc, of the diseased cattle, At such times 
the cattle of the village in which the disease 
"breaxs out are prohibited from entering the 
neigibouring villages? At Ubhádánda in the 
Batrigiri District, the deity named Maha Gira 
is ^rorshipped in connection with cattle 
disenses, At some places a feast is given to 
Bréamans, and in certain villages of this 
District a man is painted like a tiger, carried 
out of the village and bathed ina river, Itis 
believed that this is one of the remedies for 
averting cattle diseases? At Fonda in the 
Ratnagiri District, when cattle disease breaks 
Out, R goat or a cock is sacrificed at the temples 
of tae village deity, In some villages of tho 
Mábwan taluka the deity Bréhman is 
worshipped.* At Basani in the Hatnágiri 
Diszict the gods of the Mahars as also the 
village deity are worshipped in connection 
with the cattle diseases, At Vévashi in the 
Kolíba District when cattle disease prevails 
in a village, a pig is killed and buried on 
the border of the village. A sweet oil lamp 
in the shell of & crab or a lobster is kept 
burning in the cowshed. River or swect 
wat-r fishes aro boiled in water, and the water 
is given to the anhnals to drink, The owner 
alsc cleans the cowshed and burns sulpher, 
camphor, danmer and other disinfectants.” 
At Varsal in the Pen taluka of the Kol&ba 
District a Kaw! is taken from the village deity 
to prevent cattle diseases, that is, the village 
deity is consulted through the temple ministrant, 
who acts as the spokesman of the oracle,’ At 
Medhe in the Rohe taluka of the Koliba Dis- 
trict the village deity Bahirobe is worshipped 


in connection with cattle diseases, The due 
eased animals are minutely examined, and the 
affected part of their body is branded with a 
red hot iron. In the village of Umela of the 
Thins District the village deity is worshipped 
and sacrifices are offered to her. Milk from 
the affected villages is prohibited, and vegot- 
ables are not fried in oil during the prevalence 
of ihe disease in the village? At Kolhápur, 
the people make vows to the god, and ashes 
from the temples are brought and applied to 
the forehead of the catile, Cotton strings are 
tied to the feet or the neck of the cattle in the 
name of the god, They also make vows to the 
deities Tamját and Wághj i, and offer to them 
eyes made of silver, a new cloth, a fowl or 
a goat, when their animals are cured of the 
disease, 19 

In the Devged taluka of the Ratnágiri Dis- 
trict, in cases of malarial fevers pieces of 
certain kinds of herbs are fastened together 
with black cotton strings, and tied round the” 
arm or neck of the person suffering from the 
disease, Sacred ashes are put in & copper 
amulet and the amulet is tied in the manner 
above described.!1 At Fonda in the Ratnágiri 
District, in addition to herbs and copper amu+ 
lets, peacock feathers in black cotton strings 
aro tied to the arms of the persons suffering 
from malarial fevers, eto. At Vengurla in the 
Ratnégiri District, in fevers like malaria, 
black strings of cotton are tied round the arm 
or neck, and ce~tain secret mantras are repeated - 
at the tive. It is believed that the power of 
the mantras is lust if they are disclosed to the 
public.43 At Murod in the Dapoli taluka of the 
Ratnégin Disirict the mcairas of the god 
Narainh, the fourth incarnation of Vishnu, are 
repeated for the exorcism of diseases.1 In the 
Dapoli taluka people who want to get rid of 
their diseases tie a copper amulet to their arms, 
The mantras that are repeated on such occa- 
sions are kept secret. There are at present 
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some persons in the Anjarle village who give 
such amulets and charms In the Chiplun 
taluka of the Ratndgiri District the following 
articles are used for averting diseases:—Copper 
amuleis, black cotton strings, and holy water 
over which certain mantras have been repeated 
by the exorcist. At Poladpur in the Koléba 
District, black cotton strings are tled round 
the arm in cases of malarial fevers. Some 
mantras are repeated in cases of pain in the 
right or left side of the body, Besides the 
mantras some signs and figures are drawn on 
birch leaves, and tied round the arm or the 
neck of the patient, Women who wish to have 
children wear such black cotton strings and 
copper amulets. At Vévashi in ihe Kolába 
District mantras are in vogue for the exorcism 
of diseases such as liver and spleen affections, 
For exorcising eye diseases black cotton thread 
is ed to the ear.* At Chauk in the Karjat 


taluka of the Kol&ba District, ashes are applied . 


to the body of the sick person after repeating 
certain mantras over them? At Málád in the 
Thana District, for exorcising diseases caused 
by evil spirits, certain letters of the Nrisinha 
manira are wrilten on a birch leaf, and the 
leaf is tied round the arm of the sick man with 
a copper amulet, In order to drive out the 
evil spirit permanently, the god Nrisinha is 
worshipped, and sacred fire is kindled to pro- 
pitiate the deity, For the worship of Nrisinha 
the ministrant required must be a regular 
devotee of Nrisinia, and he must also be 
a Danchákshari i.e. one who knows the 
manlias of evil spirits? In the village 
of Shirgaon in the Méhim taluka of the 
Thun District, in addition to copper amulets 
aud black threads of cotton, mantras of 
Musalinán saints or pirs are in vogue for 
csoreising disease, At Kolhápur, the higher 
classes perform the religious ceremony called 
Anushthdn to propitiate Shiva. the god 
of destruction, in order to avert disease, 
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and also make vows to the same deity. The 
lower classes offer cocoanuts, fowls or a goat, 
They sometimes go to the exorcist for ashes 
in the name of the god, and apply them to 
the forehead of the diseased person, Copper 
amulets and cotton strings given by the exorcist 
are also tied round the neck of the sick person, 

At Adivare in the Ratnígiri District the 
following practices are adopted for driving out 
evil spirits that cause disease, Incense is 
burnt before the exorcist, drums are beaten, 
and then the exorcist takes a burning wick in 
his hand and frightens the diseased person by 
siriking the ground with a cane or a broom of 
peacock feathers. He also cries out loudly. 
He then draws out the evil spirit from the body 
of the diseased person, and puis it in a bottle, 
which is either carried out of the village and 
buried under ground near a big tree or is 
thrown into the sea. In the Sangameshwar 
taluka of the Ratnágirl District, the process of 
exorcising is sometimes accompanied by dane- 
ing and loud cries, The person who suffers 
from evil spirits is taken to Narsoba's Wádi m 
the Kolhépur State where patients are believed 
to find a cure. 1? In the Devgad taluka of the 
Ratnagiri District the exorcist, when possessed, 
does not dance as at other places, but freely 
uses abusive epithets to drive out the evil 
spirits; and on such occasions the threats aro 
repeated loudly by the exorcist!! In the 
Dépoll taluka of the Ratnágiri District, danc- 
ing is used in exorcism, While dancing, the 
exorcist makes a show of different kinds of fits, 
They are similar to those made by a person 
suffering from hysteria, He also stands and 
sways his body to and fro for sonie time, then 
assumes a serene and quiet attitude, and begins 
to cry out loudly,12 There are some sorcerers at 
Dásgaon in the Koléba District, who dance and 
cry out loudly in order to drive out the evil 


spirits from the body of the discascd.13 ' At 
Málád in the Thána District dancing ix used 
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= exorcism, The following is a description of 
cne of these dances, Songs of the deity which 
is to be summoned on the occasion are sung 
slong with the music of the Tél (a kind of 
cymbal) and the beating of drums called 
Ghwmat The Ghumat is an earthen jar, the 
bwer and upper ends of which are covered 
over with leather, The man in whose body 
the deity is to make its appearance takes his 
bath and sits by the side of a small prayer 
carpet called Asan, A small quantity of rice 
‘about a ser) is pnt in front of the carpet, and 
a copper pot filled with water is placed on the 
zice, The musicians begin to strike their 
instrument with a loud clesh, and the erorcist’s 
body begins to shake, The shaking of the 
pody is a sure indication of his being spirit- 
Dossessed, He then sits upon the carpet and 
Degins to throw grains of rice into the copper 
Dot containing water, gives out the name 
of the particular spirit with which he is 
possessed, and the cause for which it has 
attacked the patient, He then explains 
zho measures and rites by which the spirit can 
5e driven out, The people abide by his direct- 
ions, and the patient is thus cured. 

At Padghe in the Théna District, when an 
avil spirit is to be driven ont from the body of 
she patient, the latter is asked to hold in his 
mouth a betelnut or a lemon, After some 
zime, the betelnut or the lemon is put into a 
bottle, the bottle is then tightly corked and 
buried underground, A copper pot is filled 
with water, and the diseased person is asked to 
hold the pot upside down. If the water runs 
ut if is believed that the spirit has dis 
appcared.? 

In the village of Edwan of the Thána Dist- 
rict, dinciag is practised in cases of spirit 
possession, but it is resorted to among the lower 
cástes only, While daucing, the sorcerer cries 
out loudly, and throws grains of Udid (Phase. 
plus radiatus)on the body of the diseased person 
after repeating certain mantras, This rite 
is styled B/rárani or the process of charming? 
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At Kolhápur, dancing is not used in exorcism 
but the people suffering from evil spirits some- 
times dance and cry out loudly. Some of 
them loose their hair while dancing, and even 
strike their heads, Some quarrel like comba- 
tants, and some of them try to make speeches 
like orators, There is a temple of ‘the god 
Shri Dutta at Narsinhwádi in the Kolhápur 
State, to which people suffering from evil spirits 
are brought for a cure, These people cry out 
loudly when the palanquin of the Smámi Maha- 
raj is carried through the village, and spirita 
usually quit the bodies of iheir victims at this 
tinre, for it is said that they cannot bear tbe 
proximity of the Swámi Mahdérdj, Patients 
are also cured by residing in the village for a 
certain period, On this account the village of 
Narsobéchiwddi is considered very holy, A 
big festival is celebrated in this village annu- 
ally on the twelfth day of the dark half of 
Ashwin (October). Feasts are given to the 
Bréhmans, the expenses being borne by the 
Kolhépur State.* g 

In the Sangameshwar taluka of the Ratnágiri 
District, the Bhagat or exorcist is respected by 
the lower caste people, His duties are to ask 
a kaul from the deily on behalf of the people 
and to alleviate their sufferings. His appoint- 
ment is hereditary, the clever member of the 
family generally following the profession of 
his father, In the Devgad taluka of the 
Ratnágiri District, low class people are afraid 
of sorcerers because they might injure them if 
they are offended. They therefore are care 
ful not to cause them displeasure, There, the 
profession of a sorcerer or exorcist {s not 
Nercditary, Any onc who learns the wicked 
mantras after attending regularly the burial 
ond burning grounds for some days becomes 
an expert, and may follow the profession.® 
In the Málwan taluka of the Ratnámri District 
the chief function of the village sorcerer is to 
worship the village deity, All kinde of gifts 
and presents intended for the delty are made 
through him. His profession is hereditary 
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Se is much respected by the ignorant 
people!. At Fonda in the Raindgiri District 
the exorcist is not appointed, but one who can 
satisfactorily interpret or explain to the village 
deity the sufferings of the people is generally 
selected.? 

In the Vengurla taluka of the Batnágiri Dis- 
trict, the chief function of the village sorcerer 
is to find remedies for the cure of persons 
suffering from evil spirits. His position among 
the people of the low classes is considered 
high. He follows the hereditary profession of 
a sorcerer, and generally the eldest son mu- 
coeds his fsther.? 

At Chidhran in the Panwel taluka of the 
Kolába District, Bhutes, a caste of beggars, 
are the devotees of a goddess. Some of them 
are called Bhagats. Devrishis are very rare. 
The difference between a Devrishi and a Bhagat 
is as follows:—A Devrishi removes the evil 
spirits by simply repeating the mantras while 
the Bhagat removes them by bringing the evil 
spirit into his own body and by dancing, etc.* 

At Chaul in the Kolába District, Bhutes g 
begging in the morning every day for the first 
nine days of the month of Ashwin (October). 
On the tenth day the Bhutya is given a pice 
from every house. These Bhutes are devotees 
of the goddess Shakti, At Sasawane in the 
Kolába District the village sorcerer comes to 
beg every day and is given rice, ete., but 
during the first nine days of the bright half of 
Ashwin (October) he is given copper coins, 
At Anjur in the Thána District ihe devotee of 
a particular god ıs called Bhagat, and one wha 
knuws how to summon or eject evil spirits is 
called Bhutya. A Devrishi is a person who 
knows the mantras for warding off the great 
evil spints such as Brahma Eákshasa, Brakma 
Wamband, etc. These three classes are res- 
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pected only for performing their respective 
duties, and not otherwise.® 

At Kolhápur, tho sorcerer is never appointed. 
His functions are to ask a kau! from the deity, 
to pray for the welfare of the people, and 
explain to them what he secs in his dreams. 
He holds no position in higher soclety, but the 
poor people who believe in hin are afraid of 
him. Sorcerers are generally very cunning; 
they frighten poor people, and obtain from 
them presents and gifts for their maintenance." 


In the Vengurla taluka of the Hatnágri 
District red flags are hoisted on Banyan, Pipal, 
and Umbar trees, and on certain occasions 
offerings of coins and cocoanuts are made. It: 
is believed that when the three kinds of trees, 
happen to grow together, ie. close to each, 
other, near a well or on the bank of a river, 
the god Datta resides there, but such cases 
are very rate. These trees are supposed to be 
the haunts of the Munja spirit, and therefore 
copper coins waved round the persons suffer- 
ing from eril spirits are thrown underneath 
them. There are no‘ sacred wells in this 
taluks.? In the Dépoli taluka of the Ratnágiri 
District, the Banyan and Pipal trees are 
worshipped. The former is worshipped by 
women on the full moon day of the month of 
Jertka (June) and on the no moon day when 
it falls on Monday. On these occasions « cotton 
thread is tied round the tree, and offerings of 
glass beads, cocoanuts, fruits, etc., are made. ` 
These trees arc also worshipped with offerings 
of copper coins, etc. In the Dápoli taluka, 
there is a certain place between the two villa- 
ges of Anjarla and Harnai where persons pas- 
sing by that side throw one or two stones, 
causing thereby a heap of stones there, It is be- 
lieved that by doing this the person who throws 
such stones gets rid of his itch. This place 
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b called Girjobe. Hands and feet | 
"ood are also offered by persons who make 
rows to do so when their hands or legs are 
effected by any disease. At Ibhrampur in 
the Batnégiri District offerings of colton 
thread, copper coins, and fruit are made to 
Sanyan and Pipal trees on the full moon day 
ef the month of Jestha (June) and on every 
Saturday in the month of Shréwes (August). 
At Vavanje in the Panwel taluka of the 
Xoléba District, offenngs of coins, etc, to 
sacred trees are made at the time of Parmasi 
[s festival), For instance, when the no moon 
day falls on Monday, the women worship the 
Pipal tree, and on the fuil moon day of Jesthe 
June) they worship the Banyan tree, The 
eustom prevails of the worship of a well by 
"omen after their delivery, A woman, after 
eomapleting the period of her confinement or 
seremonial impurity, is taken to a well, from 
which she has to bring home water, and is re- 
quired to worship the well with the following 
cocoanuts and such other fruit as can be had 
an the occasion? At Varsai in the Pen taluka 
of the Koléba District, offerings of cotton 
sloth, copper coins, oocoanuts, betelnuts and 


plantains are made to the Banyan, Pipes, and 


Umbar trees, and also to holy wells The 
Pipal, Tulsi, and Umbar trees are worshipped. 
daily by women in this district, while the Ban- 
yan is worshipped on the full moon day of 
Jestha (Juno). The materials of worship 
are :— rice, fruits, water, sandalpaste, flowers, 
mangoes and jack fruits + 

At Málád in the Thins District, the Ban- 
yan tree is worshipped by women of the Dwi- 
Jas, ie., of the twice born castes, on the full 
moon day of the month of Jestha, Copper or 
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silver coins and fruit are offered to the tree. 
These offerings are taken by the Bréhman 
priest, who explains to them the modes of 
worship, The Bríhman priest is also given 
some moucy asa gift, This Frata, ic, vow, is 
observed by women by fasting for three suc- l 
cessive days, from the 18th to the 15th day of 
the beight half of Jesthka (June), The Pipal 
tree is worshipped daily by some men and 
women of the Bríhman caste, Women walk 
round this tree for a hundred and eight times 
or more daily, Some persons hold a thread 
ceremony for the Pipal tree in order to obtain 
a son, and worsbip the tree for a certain 
period, It is worshipped with fruit and cop- 
per coins, Wooden cradles are also offered to 
the tree. Wells are worshipped on auspicious 
days such as Parwani by women of the upper 
castes,” At Padghe in the Thána District the 
Banyan tree is worshipped on the full moon 
day of Jestha, and the Pipal is worsnipped 
every Saturday in the month of Shréwas 
(August). The Pipal tree is not worsnipped. 
before the performance of its thread ceremony, 
and its thread ceremony is not performed till the 
tree bears at least one thousand leaves, * 

At Kolhépur, the Banyan and Pipal trees 
are considered very holy, and offermgs of 
rags, coins ctc., arc made to them, Itisa 
custom amorg the Hindu women to worship 
the Banyan tree on the full moon day of Jes- 
tha, Offerings of cloth and fruit arc made 
to this tree, and copper or silver coins are given 
as dakskanc, Some women make a small mo- 
del in gold, silver, or copper of the Banyan 
tree or of its leaf, and present it to the Bréh- 
man priest along with a present of money. 
All these rites are required to be strictly per- 
formed as enjoined in the SAásiras 1 
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e Nágothane in the Koléba District, it is 
believed that men who are well versed in the 
mantras of witchcraft and sorcery sometimes 
transfer diseases from one person to another. 
Vaccination is believed to be & method of 
transferring disease to other persona.* 

At MMléd in the Thins District a method 
of transferring disease from one person to 
another is in practice among the Shudras, It 
is as follows :—A woman without a child cuts 
secretly a little piece from the garment of a 
woman who has children, She then burns the 
piece, puts the ashes into water, and the mixture 
is then drunk by the barren woman, .i is 
believed that, by so doing, the evil spirit of 
the disease that is troubling the barren women 
is transferred to the other who has children. 
"The barrenness of the first woman then 
disappears, and she begets children, It is said 
that if the second woman comes to know of the 
mischief before using that garment, she 
discontinues the use of the same, and no harm 
is done to her? 

In the Umbergaon taluka of the Thana 
District the methods of transferring disease 
are called Musik Mérene 1 6, a bewitched 
lime is sent to the person. to whom the disease 
is to be transferred, Various mentres are also 
secretly repeated with the object of trans- 
ferring the disease to an enemy * 

At Kolhépor, there are no methods of 
transferring disease to other persons, but it is 
sald that the following ceremony is practised 
in the case of persons suffering from swollen 
glands, Rice, Udid grain etc, are tied in a 
yellow cloth, and three knots are made in tt, 
This is then kept for one night under the 
pillow of the discased person, It is taken out 








the next morning and thrown away ala place 
where three roads meet. It is then supposec 
that the person who steps on the bundle firat is 
attacked with the disease, and the one for 
whom the rite is perfornvd is cured.’ 

At Devgad taloka in the Ratnágiri District 
it is believed that evil spirits are fond of 
things like a cock, cocoanuts, boiled rice, ete.. 
and when a person considers himself attacker. 
by evil spirits, these things are waved rounc 
his body and thrown away at some distance 
from his residence, This is generally done ir 
the evening, but if necessary it can be done at 
any time, The person who goes to throw these 
things away is prohibited from looking behind. 
The things required for a bali, i, ¢,, oblation, 
on such occasions are boiled rice, red powder, 
and an जी lamp made of black colton wick. 

In the Vengurls talaka of the Retndgiri 
District, when a person is suffering from any 
disease for a long time, and when ordinary 
medicines prove to be ineffective, & goat or a 
cock is waved round the body of the patient, 
and are then put beyond the village boundary 
or taken away by the sorcerer, While 
performing this rite, the man must repeat 
certain mantras, d 

At Fonds in the Ratndgiri District, the use 
of scapegoets is resorted to in cases of persans 
supposed to have been attacked by evil spirits. 
Curds and boiled rice are waved round the 
body of the diseased person and thrown away 
at a distance from tho house. In some cases it 
is said thet the cock which is waved round 
the body of the sick person dies instantane- 
owly,’ 

In the Málwan taluka of tho Ratnágiri Dis- 
trict the scapegoat (often a cock) is waved 
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m round the sick person and thrown 
into the street, The man who goes to throw 
it away is prohibited from looking behind, 
Burnt cowdung ashes are thrown ont of the 
door after the man has left the house, and the 
door 1s closed at once.1 

In the Dépoli taluka, cocoanuts, curds, 
boiled rice, turmeric powder, red powder, cocks 
etc, ere waved round the body of the sick 
perscn and taken beyond the village boundary 
or tx a big tree supposed to be haunted by 
evil spirits, and in some cases these things are 
throvn away where four roads mest,? 

In the Rájépur taluka of the HRatnágiri 
District scapegoats are used by the low caste 
poops, while Bréhmans use cocoanuts, boiled 
wice and copper coins. At Kálse in the Rat- 
nágir. District eggs, cooks, goats, etc, are used 
asscepegoats. These things are waved round 
the bedy of the patient, and taken beyond the 
villages limits or far from the residence of the 
sick >erson. For this rite a man from the 

‘Ghédi, Gurav, Rival, or Miáhar caste is in- 
vited at night, and he is paid in cash for his 
services, 

At Ibhrampur tn the Ratnágiri District, the 
cocks and goats used for driving out evil 


spirits from the body of the patient are not 
thrown away, but are eaten by the exorcist,’ 

At Nayre in the Ratnégiri District, hens 
are used Lo extract the poison of snake bites 
from the body of the sufferer. In cases of 
evil spirits alone, cocoanuts, cocks and goats 
are used as scapegoats,’ 

At Dásgaon in the Koléba District, a Paradi 
(basket), containing black glass beads, bangles, 
turmeric and red powders, sweetnest of five 
sorta, flowers, cocoanut, a burning scented 
stick, and rice, is waved three times round the 
body of the patient, and thrown away outside 
the village,? 

At Kolbápur, the use òf fowls, goats, limes, 
cocoanuts, copper coins, dry chillies and salt 
is in vogue, not only in cases of sick persons, 
bot alsa when a person performs a feat such 
as bending an iron bar, or doubling with his 
hends a silver coin, or winning a victory in 
wrestling. The articles are then waved round 
him and thrown away in order that he may 
not suffer from an evil eye. Among the rich 
the same rite is performed on ordinary ocea- 
sions such as leaving a house, starting ona 
Journey etc. In cases of illness it is specially 
performed in the evening, and the articles are 
thrown away at the outskirts of the village, 
or by the side of a well.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 





WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS AND SAINTS. 


In the Konkan, especially among the lower 
classes, a strong belief prevails regarding the 
mortality of the spirits of the dead and of 
their re-appearanoe or re-birth in their 
children, And for this reason, as well as for 
protection against evil, the dead ancestors are 
worshipped, 

The custom regarding the worship of an- 
cestors prevailing at Kálshe in the Ratnágiri 
District is as follows:—The worship of an- 
cestors is called Shráddha (anniversary). It 
is performed on the no moon day of evcry 
month, on the date of the death of the person 
cvery year, and also on the same date of the 
dark half of the month of Bhádrapada (Sep- 
tember), Among the Bréhmans, Brábinan 


priests are invited, worshipped, and are given a |’ 


feast, after worshipping balls of boiled rice 
as representing the dead ancestors. The 
special materials used for worship are sesa- 
num and barley grain. The same custom 
prevails among non-Bréhmans with the excep- 
tion that the balls are made of rice flour and 
not of boiled rice. To partake of the food on 
such occasions, the lower classes invite married 
persons of their own caste. "The anniversary 
day of Sádhus and Mahamis, ic. saints, is 
called Punga bith ie. the day of merit. 

It is commonly believed that spirits are 
mortal. The Lfe of the deceased remains in 
the spirit condition until the sins which he 
may have committed are washed away by tho 
good deeds of his descendants, There is no 


belief that one spirit dies and another takes: 
its place, but it is believed that the ancestors. 
are sometimes reborn in the same family. 

At Ubhédánda in the Vengurla taluka of 
the Ratnagiri District ancestors are worshipped’ 
every year on the same date of the month 
(according to the Hindu calendar year) on. 
which the person died, by performing a Skrád- 
dha rite, They, are also worshipped on the 
same date in the second half of Bhédrapada 
(September) every year, This is by a rite 
called Makálaya Shráddka, On both these. 
occasions Bráhrmans are invited, and the wor- 
shipping ceremony is performed by repeating 
the mantras, After the ceremony, all the invit- 
ed guests men and women partake of food, 

Sádhue are worshipped after washing their 
feet with sandal paste, flowers, cocoannts and 
gifts of money, 

It is believed that evil spirits undergo a 
transformation after a lapse of twelve years, 
The practice of giving the names of ancestors 
to children is common, and it Is due to the 
belief that the spirits of the dead are reborn. 
in children in the same family,* 

At Pendur in the Ratn(giri District the 
ancestors are worshipped on the last day of 
every Hindu calendar month, This monthly" 
worship is called Darska Shráddha, The 
annual anniversay of the manes is celebrated 
by the ceremony called the Sémvatsarik 
Shráddka, If any ancestor has died after 
becoming a recluse or Sangdsi, his body is- 
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buried, and a tomb called a samádhi is erected 
over it; and his descendants, instead of per- 
formirg the annual Shrdddha, worsbip the 
tomb ef the recluse every day. It is believed 
that the spirits take a different form after the 
lapse vf seren generations, The belief that 
the sp rits of the dead are reborn in the same 
family prevails among the people of this dis- 
trict. The following measures are adopted for 
the purpose of identification, When 8 person 
dies in a family, a basil or bel leaf is placed 
on a certain part of the body, or some familiar 
sign {1 made in sandal peste; and when a child 
is born in the family, its body is carefully 
examined to ascertain whether there are any 
signs on the body of the child such as were 
made on the dead body of the ancestor, ` If 
the same sign appearsto the satisfaction of 
the members of the family, it is believed that 
the dead person has been reborn in the same 
family. ' e 

At Navare in the Ratnágiri District Bráh- 
mans zre invited, worshipped and given a feast 
in honsur of ancestors, Sádkus and Makanis, or 
saints, are worshipped by givmg them the same 
honour accorded to the family deities, 

At Basani in the Hatnágiri District the 
anniversary dey of saints is observed by the 
performance of a Bhajan, which consists in 
singing the good deeds of saints and in offering 
prayers, It is believed that spirits are neortal, 
but they do not die like ordinary human beings. 
They cease to exist as spirits as soon as the 
pertod of their release is over, The spirits 
obtain absolution by visiting certain holy 
places * 

At Dabbol in the Ratnigiri District the 
people believe that the souls of ancestors are 
rebern in children in the same family if some 





of their desires remain unfulfilled at the time 
of their demise,4 

At Shiravde in the Ratnágiri District ances- 
tors are worshipped every year by performing 
the rites called tarpan, which consist in offering 
oblations of holy water, sesamum, barley grains 
and repeating prayers. The terpes is obser- 
ved on the very date of the month in which the 
person died. The procedure of worshipping 
the Hindu saints is similar to that of the other 
deities. Owing to thc belief that the spirits 
of the dead are reborn in children in the same 
family the name of the grandfather is given 
to the grandson, 

At Néringre in the Ratndgiri taluka ances 
tors are worshipped by inviting Bráhman 
priests, and worshipping them with sandal 
paste and flowers, - These  Bráhmans sre 
supposed to represent the father, grandfather 
and great grandfather of the worshipper.* 

At Bándivade in the Ratnágiri District the 
leaves of the herb called pxdixa, (a good medi- 
cine for worms) sesapum, and darbka grass are 
required for the worship of ancestors, The 
man who worships the ancestors has to turn his. 
sacred thread from the right hand to the left," 

At Anjarle in the Ratnagiri District Mahants 
and Sadhus are worshipped in their life- 
time like family deities, and their tombs are 
worshipped after their death.’ 

At Fonde in the Ratnagiri District ancestors 
are worshipped by making balls of boiled rice 
on their anniversary day, The balls are suppos- 
ed to take the place of the dead parents, and 
they are worshipped with sandal paste and. 
flowers, and by burning incense and lighting s 
lamp of clarified butter. Betelnuts and leaves, 
cocoanuts and Dakshina (presents of money) 
are given to them, People also bow before them- 
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a and Sédhws are worshipped by wash- 
ing their feet, sandal paste is applied to their 
body, and they 87९ garlanded with flowers. 
Cocoanuts, a piece of cloth and a gift in coins 
are given to them according to the means of 
the giver, It is said that spirits can remain as 
spirits for about a thousand years, 

At Vijayadurg in the Ratndgiri District 
the method of worshipping ancestors is as 
folluws:—In some cases elderly parents as well 
asa grandfather and great grandfather are also 
worshipped, their feet are washed with water, 
and the water is accepted as tirth or holy water, 
While worshipping the Mahanis and Sédhas, 
or saints, water is poured on their right hand, 
and they are worshipped with sandal paste 
and flowers, and given a dakshama or gifts of 
monev according to one's means and will 
The pédukas, or foot prints, of saints are 
worshipped after their death.? 

At Mitbir inthe Ratnagiri District holy 
persons such as Sanyásis are worshipped after 
their death by performing their anniversary 
ceremony every year, It is believed that 
spirits are mortal, Evil spirits such as munjas, 
ete, undergo 4 kind of transformation, and 
itis believed thet this occurs at places like 
Narsoba's Wadi? 

At Devgad in the Ratnégiri District ances- 
tors are worshipped on their anniversary days, 
the mancs being represented by pleces of 
Darbhe grass and balls of boiled rice.* 

At Poladpur in the Kolbe District a person 
whose father is alive but who has lost his 
mother's father, has to perform the Shréddka 
of that grandfather on the 1st day of the bright 
half of Ashwin (October), This Shrdddha is 


called Dukiirs, A person who has lost his: 


wife has to perform the Shrdddha for that 
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wife on the 9th day of the dark half of the 
month of Bhddrapada, This day is called 
Ahev Navami, These different sorts of Skrád- 
dhas are observed only by the high class 
Hindus. The lower classes worship their 
ancestors on the last day of the month of 
Bhádrapada by preparing a ball of boiled rice 
or flour, and putting it out for the crows to cat. 
It is believed that spirits are mortal The 
ceremony called Narayan Nagabali is per- 
formed when it is believed that the spirit of an 
ancestor is giving trouble to the family, When 
this rite is performed, the spirit is saved and 
the ailment ceases, It is believed that the 
spirits of the dead are sometimes reborn in 
children in the same family, and in such cases 
the names of the ancestors are given to thelr 
children by the people.5 

At Khopoli in the Karjat taluka of the 
Kolába District the form of worship of ances- 
tors is similar to that of the ordinary Hindu 
deities. In the case of the worship of the 
deities the person performing the worship has 
lo sit with his face towards the casi, while at 
the worship o? the ancestors he has to sit with 
his face towards the south, 

At Chanl in the Kolébs District, the tombs 
of Sangásis, i.e. ascetics and Sédhus are wor- 
shipped on their anniversary days, and a great 
fair is held in their honour, The other ances- 
tors are worshipped by the skhréddhe rites, The 
amniversary of the founders of the different 
sects is observed by their followers by a 
bhajan, i. e, singing songs in their own style 
and exhibiting the different insignia and flag 
of the sect as advised by their founders," 

The people of Chidhran!in the Kolába 
District believe that the period for which ‘the 
soul has to remain in the spirit state depends 
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-upon the sins of the person, or the wishes which 
remained unfulfilled during his life time, 
is not that all the spirits of the dead are 
reborn in children. The rebirth depends upon 
the good or bed deeds of the decessed, 
However, if the nature of any child suggests 
the nature of any dead person in the family, it 
ds assumed that the spirit of the deceased has 
returned to tue family, 

At Nágothane in the Pen taluka of the 
-Kolíba District some of the communities 
worship small images called tásks on the 
anniversary of their ancestors’ death; among 
the Shudras food is given to the crows on the 
last day of Bhédrapad, The custom of 
giving a grandfathers name to the grandson 
prevails largely, and is due to the belief that 
the spirits of the dead are sometimes reborn 
in the same family? It is also said that in 
some of the Hindu communities, if a child 
tries continuously, ashes ars applied to its 
forehead in the name of ome of the ancestors 
in the family ; and if the child sleeps quietly 
ar stops crying, the name of that ancestor is 
ziven to 10.3 

At Shirgaon in the Thins District, the 
worship of ancestors is perfonned on the 
day of the father's death, every year. On 
any suspicious occasion the rite called Nandi 
ahrdéddha is performed at the beginning of the 
eeremony, It is believed that evil spirits or 
ghosts have to remain in the ghostly state for 
about one thousand years, or at least until one 
of the descendants in the family goes to 
a holy place like Káshi (Benares) and there 
performs the skráddha rites of his ancestors,‘ 

At Míálíd in the Thins District, the 
-vorghip of ancestors is performed on the day 
of the father’s death every month till the 
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comple'ion of onc year by inviting Bráhmans 
and giving them a feast. ` This is done among 
Bráhmans only, The other commnnities worship 
their ancestors by performing the rite called 
Chata Shréddha and by giving Shidha, i e, rice 
pulse, vegetables and pli to Bráhman priests, 
A feast is then given to their castenen,S 

At Kolhépur, ancestors, Mahants and Sá- 
dkus are worshipped by the rites known as the 
Puranic ritual, that is, no Vedic maniras are 
repeated while perforfnin; these rites, It isa 
common belief in this provinee that the soul 
of the person who has commitled a murder, or 
has incurred debt and enmity, is obliged to 
repsy the debt by being born again as a 
servant or in some other subordinate capacity 
of the debtor,¢ 

The tombs of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
saints are considered holy, but they are not 
supposed io possess miracular powers,7 The 
following is a list of siints who have been 
d:ified and worshipped by the people of the 
Ratndgiri District, (1) Mukundráj, (2) 
Dnyándev, (3) Tukdérém, (4)  Fknáth 
(5) Námdey, (6) Bémdés, (7) Akkalkotche 
Swami, (8) Rangandth, (9) Dev Mémlatdér 
(10) Kabir, (11)° Kamál (12) Nipat 
Niranjan, (13) Tulshidés, (14) Pundalik, 
(15) Vashistha, (16)  Dattétraya, (17) 
Sohiroba, (18) Gorakshanath, (19) Pur- 
nanáth, 

At Shiroda in the Ratnégiri District a 
practice prevails of making vows to the tombs 
of women who burnt themselves as Satvis, 
Vows are also made tothe Musalman Pirs, 
and offerings are often made in fuifilment of 
such vows,’ 

At the fort of Pishálgad there is a tomb of. 
a Pir (saint). It is usual to wake a vow to 
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worship thié-Pir with fetters on one's legs, and 
it is believed that, nt the tiine of worship, the 
chains break of 1 

_ There is at Dahibéy in the Ratnégiri 
District a tomb of a Hindu saint named Shri 
Anand Murti, to which the people of that 
locality make vows when severe calamities 
befall them, and it is believed that the saint 
Listens to their prayers ? 

When a Bréíhman assumes the garb ofa 
recluse or Sanydsi, he is considered by the 
people es sacred as a Hindu god, and is 
worshipped with great reverence, provided he 
abides by the rules contained in the shasíras,? 

There is a tomb of a Pir at Bawa MÁlangad 
in the Panwel taluka of the Kolbe District, 
where the people make vows to the Pir, and it 
is believed that the Pir fulfils their wishes 
Hindu saints such as Rámdás, Dnydneshwar, 
Námder are held in great honour in this 


temple of Négoba at Avas in 
the Kolábe District where persons suffering 
from snake-bite, if carried to the temple while 
still alive, are said to be cured,” 

At Kawad in the Bhiwand{ taluka of the 
Thins District there is a tomb of a 
Brahmáchari named Sakhérém Béva who has 
been deified by the people of that District. 
A great fair is held at the tomb every year.® 

The following instance is given of a miracle 
at the tomb Saekhérám Báva of Kawad, A 
man suffering from fits showed an‘ inclination 
to go to Kawad to read Gura Charitra for 
seven successive days. He was taken to that 


place accordingly. After his arrival, he 
continued to suffer from these fils in the 


morning and evening st the time of the 
worship at the tomb, Once during the fits he 
said that he would be free froin the disease if 
Rs. 200 were spent in giving & feast to the 
Bráhmans at Páli. The relatives of the sufferer 
agreed to arrange accordingly, and instantly the- 
man put his head on the Samádhi (tomb) and. 
threw himself on his back, He came to his 
senses after ten minutes, and from that time he 
was completely cnred. A feast was then given 
to the Bríhmans at Páli, and Hs, 200 were 
spent over it as promised. Another instance 
of miracular power is cited, and that is of the 
priest of the goddess Mahalusmi of Kolwan, 
This priest goes up and hoists the flag of the 
goddess on a steep hill which no other person 
can climb, and it is belicved that he can do 
this only when the spirit of the goddess enters. 
his body." “ 

At Umbergaon in the Thána District there- 
is a miracle-working tomb of a saint called the- 
Dátár “Pir.” Bakháírámbáva of Angon 
Kawad, a Hindu saint, is held in high honour 
in this village. At this place it is a'so believed. 
thet some of the Pirs walk round the village at. 
night, and their tombs are said to be seen in 
motion, The Détér Pir is worshipped even. 
by the Hindus of that locality.® 

At Shtrosi in the Morbid Taluka of the: 
Thána District, Sakhárámbáva of Kawad, Dev 
Mámlatdár, Chandirámbuva of Khed, Narayan- 
buva of Nanuri, the Swdmi of Akkalkot, the 
Smáni of Kumbhar Peth at Kolhépur, and 
the Dandekerbuva of Rájápur are the principal 
saints held in honour by the people,1° 

At Minikpur in the Thána District it is said. 
thata bright light or flames emanate from. 
certain tombs of Musalman saints 11 
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At Umela inthe Thána District it is said 
that flames and smoke are given out from the 
tombs of certain Mahomedan saints situated in 
ihe locality. These flames appear and 
disappear very suddenly.! 

In the Kolhépur District people believe that 
the Samádhi of Swám! Anandmírti, who was 
a disciple of Raghunath Swámi of Bhramandl, 
shakes on the Shiwardtri day, that is the 18th 
of the dark half of Mdgha and on the Bána- 
nawam! day i. e. the Oth of the bright half of 
Chaiira, at the time of the worship called 
Bhajan, Among the tombs held most sacred 
by the Hindus of the Konkan may be mentioned 
the following vis: Bhojang 5६671 of Lokapur, 
Rámdás Swámi, the Samádhi of Shri Shankaré- 
chirya at Shirgaon, Chintaman Bwámi of 
Murgud, and the Samádhi of Mangalmirti 
Morya at Chinchwad near Poona, All these 
Swdmis were Brakmackéris or bachelors, and 
they spent thelr lives in the service of God and 
preached virtue.and morality to the masses, 
These Samddhis are of two kinds: (1) of saints 
afier death, and (2) of saints on the point of 
death, The third kind is called Jal Samádhi, 
i.e. immersion in water, but no tomb of the 
` latter kind is to be found in this Province, It 

in said that, if a lime is placed above the Samá- 
dhi of Bhujanga Swáni, it begins to shake at 
the time of the Aii ceremony. The present 
disctple of Bhajanga Swami sits in (Samádhi) 
meditation continuously for four to eight days. 
There prevails a belief at Kolhdpur that the 
swdmi whose body is buried in the tomb at 
Chinchwad is still alive, Some years ago when 
the present disciple of the Chinchwed Swémi 
was anxious to take Samddh, he hada dream in 
` which the swdmi in the tomb told him that he 
was still living in that Samádhi, and that there- 
fore there was no need for his disciple to take 
Samédh, He was thus obliged to forego the 
project. The Peshwas of Poona, who were 
staunch devotees of the Chinchwad swdmi, and 
by whose favour they were raised to & position 
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of social equality among the Deccan Brdéhmans, 
granted an Inam of some villages for the 
maintenance of this Samddki, and the British 
Government have allowed the descendants of 
the ewdmi to retain the Inam, The following 
are the principal Musalman saints who have 
been deified in the Kolhapur District:— 

(1) Bába Jamál, (2), Ghod Pir, (3y Bara 
Imám, (4) Avaohit Pir, (5) Buran Saheb 
and (6) Mira Sáheb of Miraj, All these 
Pirs have been supplied with annual grants of 
money by the Kolhápur State. 

At Ubháídánda in the Vengurla taluka of 
the Ratnágiri District some Hindus have adopl- 
ed the worship of Mahomedan saints, Maho- 
medan Pirs are worshipped in the month of 
Moharram, On these occasions Hindus beg 
in the town in the disguise of Fakirs, and the 
alms thus obtained are offered to the Pir. 
They make offerings of water to the Pirs, while 
the idbuts are being carried to the sea for 
immersion, But this practice is being slowly 
discontinued,® 

At Bindivade in the Raindgir! District 
Hindus offer cocoanuts and khichadi to the 
Pirs at the time of the Mokarram, and at some 
places a lamp is kept burning every Monday in 
honour of a Pir.‘ 

At Kélbédevi in the Batnágiri taluka there 
is a tomb of a Musalmén saint who is worabip- 
ped by the Hindus. Similarly there isa Pir 
at Gaonkhddi tn the Rájépur taluka who is 
held in reverence even by high caste Hindus. 

At Ade in the Dápoli taluka of the Ratnágiri 
District there is a tomb of a Musalman saint 
which is worshipped by the Hindus including 
the Bríbmans, The building and also the 
mosque in that village have been repaired from 
contributions obtained from highclass Hindus,® 
Many Hindus of Devagadin the Batnágiri 
District worship Musalman saints, Occasional- 
ly they offer cocoanuts to tébuis, and throw 
red powder over them, They also make vows 
to the Pirs," 
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There are two Pirs at Vijayadurg who are 
worshipped by the Hindus, The same practice 
prevails at Rájápur and Khárepátan, t 

At Chauk in the Karjat taluka of ths Kolába 
District some Hindus worship Pirs. The 
members of the Ketkar family of Chauk are 
the Pujdris or ministrants of the Miusalmán 
saint known as Bévs Mélangad, This shows 
that even Bréhmans worship Musalmán 
saints, 

The tomb of Batá Málangad situated in 
the Kolíbe District is worshipped first by a 
Bráhman and then by Musalm4ns, The Bríh- 
man worshipper performs this task more for 
the peconiary benefit which he derives from the 
worship than from faith in’ the divinity of 
the Pir? 

At Poladpur inthe Mahád taluka of the 
Kolíba District there are no instances of 
Musalmin saints being worshipped by Hindus, 
but persons wishing to havechildren make 
vows to Pirs, and children born by the favour 
of such Pirs are required to assume the robe 
of a Fakir during the Moharram festivities.4 


The practice of worshipping such saints 
exists at Khopoli in the Koldba District, 
Persons in trouble, or desirous of getting 
children, make vows to the ssint Imám Hussein, 
and when their desires are fulfilled they dress 
themselves as Fakire and beg at certain places 
during the Mokarram festivities) A certain 
Lakshman Gangádhar Joshi of Rewdanda in 
the Koliba District is the Mujdwar (priest or 
ministrant) of & Musalman saint Chántamalli 
and he holds an Inám in connection with his 
office of Mujdwar of the saint's Darga,’ 

At Akshi in the Koldba District there is a 
lomb of a Pir which is worshipped by lower 
class Hindus such as Kolis, Mális and 
Bhandáris,! 

The Hindus of Bhuwan in the Murbéd 
taluka of the Kolfbs District worship the Pir 
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of the locality. It is said that the cultivators 

of the village once lost their cattle, and that 

a Fakir attributed the loss to the rage of the 

Pir, Since that time they are careful to worship 
the saint, and the result is that there hes been 
no disease among their cattle, They ofen 
Malinda i, e. bread and jdgri, to the Pir every 
Thursday.* 

The Hindu inhabitants of Málád in the 
Thins District sprinkle water over the roads 
by which the tébuis are to pass, and allow 
their children to pass beneath the iábwis, 
Some throw sweetmeat on the tébuts, and 
distribute the same to the poor.? 

At Shirgaon in the Máhim taluka of the 
Thins District some Hindus make vows to the 
local Pir and take part in the tábat procession. 
They pour water over the feet of the iábui 
bearers, and throw abir (black scented powder) 
and flowers on the tábuir, They also distribute 
to the fakirs Malinda, or Kiiohadi10 

The Mujdwar (priest) of the saint Walli 
Amir Skaha of Shshépur in the Thána 
District is a Mardtha by caste, tt 

In the Kolhápur. District Pirs are held in 
great reverence by Hindus, They make vows 
to the Pirs in order to get a son, and when 
their object is fulfilled they offer a preparation 
of Til (ssssmum) and sugar called Rewadi, 
and other sweets call-d Chonge, Malinda and 
Pedhe at the tims of Mohsrram, They also 
give Fakiri to their sons in the tóbut season, 
Some of them even bring a tábut and Nál 
sdheb io thelr houses, and spend much money 
on them for illuminations, etc, They dance 
from one Nálpir to the other saying that the 
Nalpir has entered their bodies, While going 
through the streets they cry out very loudly 
the words ‘Yalli Dhulla’, The holiday of the 
Moharram is obsereved for ten days, On the 
tenth day the tábuts and the Nálpirs are taken 
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to tke river for the purpose of immersion. 
While returning home from the river with the 
bundle of the Patka of Nálpir on ther heads 
they cry oul loudly the following | 
*Alcbidágo dla  bidásha ya Husan basi 
alidosháke sultán albida", On the third day 
after the immersion of tábuts into the river, 
the Pirs devotees kill a goat in the name of 
thei? patron Pir and make a preparation of 
the goat’s flesh called Konduri 1 

The following rites are in vogue for the 
cure of barrenness in the’ village of Débhol n 
the Ratnágiri District.—(1) Walking round 
the Pipal tree daily; (2) Observing a fast for 
sixtzen successive Mondays; (3) Perfonning 
^ the worship of Shiva after observing the 
aforesaid fast. 

At Kélshe in the Milwan taluka of the 
Ratnáglri District a barren woman is required 
to walk round a Pipal tree every day in the 
morning, and if the barrenness be attributed 
to the disfavour of any deity or the attack of 
an «vil spirit, the sume deity or the evil spirit 
is invoked and worshipped by the woman her- 
self, or through a medium who knows the 
appropriate mode of worship.? 

To steal on earthen image of the God 
Ga pali, to make a cross or a Swdstika on the 
bocies of children with marking nut, and the 
worship of the god Máruti or some other 
powerful deity at midnight in the no moon by 
a barren woman, after divesting herself of her 
clodhes, are rural methods for the cure of 
barrenness observed at Anjarle and other 
places in the Dápoli taluka of the Ratndgiri 
District. l 

At Béndivade in tho Ratnígiri District 
copper amulets and black cotton strings are 
used to cure barrenness. Some people make 
"vos to a particular deity, and some perform 
the 1ite of Nágabali, 


To walk round Pipal and Umbar trees, to 
ciecumambulate the temple of a particular 
deity, and to make vows to that deity, to recite 
or have recited the holy scripture Harivansha, 
are methods in practice for cure of barrenness 
at Achre in the AMálwan taluka of the 
Batnágiri District." 

At Vijayadurg in the Ratnágiri District, it 
is believed that beatirg a woman at the time 
of an eclipse is one of the surest methods of 
curing barrenness, Some people give charity, 
observe fasts, worship certain deities and 
make rows to them to obtain children." 

At Ubhádénda in the Ratnágiri District, 
stealing the idol of Krishna when it is being 
worshipped on the 8th day of the dark half 
of Shrdéwan (August), the birth day of the 
god Krishna, and putting a cocoanut or a 
betelnut in its place is believed to be the best 
method of curing barrenness.® 

At Chauk in the Kolába District, the same 
plan of stealing the idol of the god Krishna is 
ubserved as a cure for barrenness, But here 
the idol is returned with_great pomp, and re- 
placed in its original place after the birth of a 
child. The godlings Hanumán and Bawan 
Vir are also worshipped for the cure of 
barrenness,’ 

At Poladpur in ihe Koldba District the 
favourite method of curing barrenness is to 
obtain copper amulets and black or red cotton 
strings from a Fakir.1? 

The following are the methods in vogue for 
the cure of barrenness at Khopoli in the 
Koléba District. 

(1) To inquire from a sorcerer the cause 
of barrenness, and then io perform the rites 
mentioned by him. i 

(2) To use copper amulets and cotton 
strings taken froma Ménirik i.e., one well 
versed in the mantras, 
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(3) To walk round the Talsi (basil) 
plant or the Pipal or Banyan tree daily in the 
morning after worsbipping it, 

(4) To feed another woman's child, or to 
give milk to a child? 

At Nita inthe Koldba District, n woman 
wishing to havea child is required to strike 
with a knife the Jack, the Tamarind, and tho 
Chémpa trees during an eclipse. It isbelieved 
that by so doing the woman will bear a child, 
and the trees will also bear flowers and fruits.? 

At Mcdhe in the Roba taluka of the Kolába 
District, the following methods are in vogue 
for the cure of barrenness:— 

(1) To worship the god Shiva and to 
observe fasts on Mondays. 

(2) To worship the god Ganpati and to 
observe fasts on Sankasthi chaturthi i, e., the 
fourth day of the dark half of every month. 

(3) To walk round the temple of Máruti 
and Pipal and Umbar trees every day, in the 
morning.? 

At Padaghe in the Bhiwandi taluka of Lhe 
Thána District, images of Ráma and Krishna 
are put into the lap of a barren woman on 
their respective birthdays i, e., the 9th day of 
the bright half of Chaitra, and thc 8th day 
of the dark half of Shrámas, Cocoanuts are 
also placed in her lap with these images.i 

At Mánikpur in the Théna District the 
goddess Shitala is worshipped by women to 
cure barrenness. They observe fasts, and go 
to the temple of the goddess bare-footed with 
their hair loose and throwing milk on their 
path. They offer to the goddess wooden cradles 
and children’s toys in fulfilment of their 
vows,’ j 

At Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka of the 
Thána District, it 1s said that the repetition 
of the mantra" Santán Gopal jdy” is resorted 
to as a cure for barrenness.? 





At Wade in the Thana District,women make 
vows even to minor deities such as Chedoba 
lo get rid of barrenness, They also use copper 
amulets and cotton strings procured from a 
sorcerer well versed in the use of mantras. 

At Dahigaon in the Thana District the 
worship of the god Shri Satya Náráyan is 
held to cure barrenness. Some women also 
distribute to the poor jágri equal to the 
weight of a child.* 

At Dehari in the Murbid taluka of the 
Thana District, the village deity Dehari Máta 
is invoked and worshipped by women for the 
cure of barrenness. In the Kolhápur District, 
the help of the family deities and of the 
household deities is invoked, Women take 
turns round the Banyan, Pipal and Umbar, 
trees, Some make rows to the gods, and 
perform certain propitiatory rites as well as 
the Ndrédyan Nágabali, It is believcd that 
the children do not live long if a member of the 
family has killed a snake, or if thc funeral 
rites of a person in the family have remained 
unperformed. The following ceremony is 
known as Náráyan Nágabali. A snake is made 
from the flour of Hala (panie seed), and 
another made of gold is put into it. It is then 
burnt like a dead body. All the ordinary 
funeral rites are performed. After performing 
the eleventh day riles, homa, ie, sacred fire, 
is kindled at night time, and after keeping 
vigil for the whole night, milk and a dakshana 
are givento Brahmans, A feast is given to 
eleven Bréhmans on that day. On the twelfth 
day sixteen Brdhmans are fed, and on the 
thirteenth, five Bréhmans are given a feast, 
after performing the Shrdddha rites. On the 
fourteenth day, again, a feast is given to about 
100 to 500 Bráhmans according to the means 
of the host, It 1s believed that, after the per- 
formance of these rites, the soul of the deceased 
reaches heaven, and there is an end to the 
troubles and misfortunes of the family.1¢ 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE MALEVOLENT DEAD, 


At Ubhédénda in the Ratnágiri District the 
folowing dreams are believed to be lucky and 
propitious, To swim through the .river or 
sen, to rise to the sky, to see the sun, the 
moon and the other planets, to eat meat, to 
bathe in blood, and to eat rice and curds, It 
is also believed that the sight of white objects 
in dreams foretells success in any work or 
uncertaking that. may be in view. A deity, a 
Brahman, a king, a married woman decked 
-witi ornaments, a bullock, a mountain, trees 
full of fruits, climbing the Umber tree, a 
looking-glass, meat and flowers, if seen in 
dreams, are good omens, Climbing the 
Palas tree, Waral, i, e an ant heap, the bitter 
lime tree, to marry, to use red clothes or red 
flower garlands, to eat cooked meat, to see the 
son and the moon without lustre, and to see 
shoating stars during dreams, are said io be 
bad omens, 1 

At Mitbav in the Devgad taluka of the 
BRatnágiri District dreams are believed to 
be caused by indigestion and restlessness, 
To embrace a dead body in a dream, to see 
trocbled waters, to dine heartily, are said to be 
bad omens, Feasting friends and receiving 
gifts from them are said to be good omens 3 

At Fonde in the Ratnagiri District dreams 
aro said to indicate things that have happened, 
or are about to happen in the near future. 
All white substances other than cotton, salt, 
md bones, arc considered auspicious, and all 


black substances excepting a lotus, a horse, 
an elephant, and a deity are considered 
inauspicious 3 « 

At Ibhrampur in the Chiplun taluka, hor- 
rible dreams are good omens, while plensing 
dreams indicate approaching calamities.‘ 

At Pendur in the Ratnagiri District it is 
believed that dreams foretell future events, 
It is believed that the dream will prove correct 
and effective if the person dreaming has asked 
three questions and received three answers 
in his dream, Those dreams which are caused 
through cold are called Jalap, They are 
generally false dreams, and no good omens are 
derived therefrom? 

At Basani in the Ratnagiri District it is 
believed that the ancestors wh: take intereat 


‘in the welfare of their descendants appear in 


dreams and foretell future events, so that the 
dreaming person may take the needful precau- 
tions for the prevention of fulure calamities,’ 

At Káls in the Mélwan taluka of the 
Ratnagiri District it is believed that dreams in 
the last part of the night, i, e., just before 
daybreak, and in which great mem are seen, 
generally prove effective, If anybody sees 
himself married in & dream it is supposed that 
he will hear of the death of some relative." 

At Chauk in the Koléba District it is 
believed that, when calamities are threatened, 
the guardian deity of the family as well as 
the dead ancestors appear in dreams and give 
warnings of the coming calamities,® 
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The people of Poladpur in the Kolába 
District believe in dreams; and when some of 
their deities appear in dreams and give tbem 
Advice or directions, they are careful to follow 
them, Somelimes even evil spirits appear in 
dreams, and advise the people to do certain 
things to avert calamitics, People who have 
faith in such spirits act according to their 
wishes, and if they fail to do so, trouble 
is sure to follow.i 

The people of Khopoli in the Kolába 
District believe that if a person sees in a 
dream the dead body of a near relative, it 
indicates that the person whose corpse Was 
seen in the dream will live long.? 

At Birwadi in the Kolaba District it is 
believed that if a person secs a make in a 
dream, a son will be born to him; if he sees a 
hell, he is sure to get wealth. If he sees gold, 
it is a sure sign of losing wealth. Again, if a 
person sees himself taking his meals in a dream, 
it indicates that his death is nigh at hand? 

At Malád in the Thána District, omens are 
derived from dreams, In case of bad dreams 
the god Vishnu is remembered, and the gods 
Shankar and Méruti are also worshipped.* 

At Belápur, wood, cow dung cakes and 
turbid water, if sen in dreams, foretell 
calamities. White clothes, beautiful flowers, 
and food containing sweetusent are considered 
auspicious.® 

At Murbád in the Thána District it is 
believed that all black things, and white things 
such as ashes, arc inauspicious when seen 
in dreams, bui a black cow, white flowers, 
and pearls are auspicious, Considering the 
four parts of the night, the dreams that occur 
in the first part prove effective within one 
year, that of the second part within six months, 
that of tbe third within three months and of 


the fourth within one mont), and those caused 
at daybreak are realised immediately. 

At Kolhípur, dreams are believed to be 
caused through some mentai derangement or 
bodily disorder, Itis customary to derive 
omens from dreams, but their nature greatly 
depends upon the diff-rent times at which 
these dreanw occur, The dreams caused in 
the latter part of the night, i, e., just before 
daybreak, are believed to come true. 

At Ubhádánda in the Venguria taluka it is 
believed that the soul of a person leaves the 
body temporarily during his sleep; hence it 
is said that no changes or marks of colour, ete., 
ahould be made on the body of a person during 
sleep, because it is believed that, while 
returning, the soul identifies the body, and if 
it is satisfied with the marks of the body it 
enters it; otherwise it might not return,’ 

At Adivare it is believed that only Hindu 
saints and ascetics, after deep and devout 
meditation, are capable of removing the soul 
from the body. 1t is believed that their souls 
go to heaven during that period and return at 
pleasure, At present there are no such sádhas 
in the district? 

Many Hindus in the Ratndgiri District 
believe that the soul goes to drink water at 
night, and therefore keer a pot filed with 
water at their sleeping place.19 

The people of Chaul in the Kolába District 
do not consider it possible ordinarily for the 
soul to leave the body, but they state that the 
Swámiof Alandi, who died in or about the year 
1886, used to remove his soul from the body 
by means of Yoga,12 

At Kolhápur, it is believed that the soul 
leaves the body temporarily at night when s 
person is asleep.12 
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At Bankavali in the Dipoll taluka, it is | Pir becomes able to speak in the Hind! langu- 
believed that ghosts or evil spirits have the age although it may not be her mother tongue. 
form of a human being, but their feet are . When a child or à person is suffering from the 
turned backwards, They ‘can assume any attacks of a spirit, incense is burnt; and it at 
form they choose, Their character is ordinarily ^ once begins to tell the whereabouts of the 
tc trouble the people, but when satisfied they ` spirit and the reason why the person has been 
are said to prove friendly, The following . attacked, He is then asked to state what he 
story is narrated of a person who went to wants, and when the things which the spirit 
reside in one of the villages of the Konkan, wants are offered, it goes away. Spirits are 
Eis wife was first attacked by a ghost called , generally invisible, 

Cirha, The Girha troubled him much by | The spirits that belong to the class of malig- 
playing mischief in his house, vis: by taking | nant Bhute are of a ferocious appearance; 
away catables or by mixing dirt in his food, | but those that belong to the class of friendly 
At night he used to divest the couple of their ! Bhuts possess bodies like human beings,‘ 

clothes, and on one occasion an ornament was At Néringre in the Devgad tnluks,i is 
removed by the spirit from the person of the . believed that spirits are cruel by nature ond 
wife, Tired of these annoyances, the man left ` have no shadow, that they are capable of taking 
the village and went to reside at a distance, ; ^ny form they like, and can perform miracles,” 
when, to the astonishment of the publie, it At Pendur it is believed that Bhats eat 
happened that the ornament which was lost ai. chillies, and that they do not speak with human 
tae old village was restored to the man’s wife | beings, Spirits are said to remove and con- 


while she was asleep in the new village, and | cal their victims for a certain period of 


tobody knew who brought it there, All this | ma = Vijayadurg, a p is considered 
was believed to be the work of the Gira — | 9 WW 9 Hmm oa t d vi 
At Ubhádínda in the Vengurla taluka | Xr EE s bn 
belier Bh RAN | Their actions are always contrary to nature, 
people believe that a Bhut is fierce in pred ee lerne thee dans ee 
and very troublesome, but when its wishes are | forbidden Diagn cio. hod Mec ax i 
complied with, it becomes harmless, The by a nh Bn cma ane d कक 
Bhuts reside in jungles, burial or cremation a कं Bil hie dq ee 
persons , 
rng cca pona na desee! om lr aud dccublek his lieto 
CR dai See ore M. enemy. At Basani there is a belief that 
forms, Sometimes they appear very tall, and ` 
they can instantly assume the shape of a dog, | there are two kinds of spirits, Some aim at 


ee the welfare of the people, and others are 
E cat, a » or ‘any ae हक es always troublesome, As they have no regular 
teas even seen g on the banks o form they cannot easily be recognised, They 
r : 


can change their forms at any time.* 
At Mitbiv in the Devgad taluka it is 


The character of a Bhat is to trouble 
believed that the souls of those who die with people and to take revenge on an old enemy. 
their wishes unfulfilled take the form ofa 


A person attacked by a spirit speeks 
Bhat, They enter the bodies of people. ! incoherently and acts like a mad man, In such 
Any woman who is attacked by the Bhut of a | cases the leaves of the herb saiáp are used. 
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The leaves are pounded and put under the 

patients nose. In a few minutes, the person 

who is possessed by the spirit begins to 
4 

The people of Chauk in the Kolába District 
believe that the main function of a Bhat is to 
frighten people, to bent them, and to make them 
perform unpleasant tasks and thereby to obtain 
food from them. At Polédpur it is believed 
that if a person is able to bring a Bhut under 
bis control he can make it do every kind of 
work for himsclf.? The people of Akuhi believe 
that kindling fire withbut any reason and 
throwing stones at certain houses are the main 
functions of Bhuts4 At Vávashi in the Pen 
téluka, it is believed that BAuts, while walking, 
never touch the earth but always move through 
the air, and thot they have no shadow. The 
old men of Shirgaum in the Mahim taluka 
&dvise young children not to respond to the call 
of anybody at night unless the persun calling 
ja an acquaintance. For such calls are some- 
times those of an evil spirit.? 

In the Kolhápur District, it is belleved that 
the character of 9 Bhut is like that of a human 
being. When a person is attacked by a spirit, 
a great change is observed in his language and 
actions, He begins to speak in the language 
of the Bkut by which he is attacked. If the 
ghost is of the female sex, the person speaks the 
language of females, It is believed that the 
souls of those who have been murdered or tor- 
tored assume the form of a spirit known as 
Sambandh, and trouble the murderer or the 
torturer, by entering his body. It is said that in 
some cases the spirit does not leave the body of 
such & person till he dies, thus exacting revenge 
for his past misdeeds." In Khopol! in Ratnágiri 
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it is said that the cow which is given to a Bréh- 
man while performing the funeral rites of a 
dead person helps him to reach heaven. He gets 
there by catching hold of her tall. There are 
three paths to the other world. They are 
Bhakiimárga, Karmamárga, and Yogamérga, 
The Karmamárga is believed to be superior to 
alls At Mélid, a belief prevails that the path 
to the other world is through the Himélayas, 
While going through the mountains of the 
Himálayas, souls find happiness or sorrow 
according to their actions in lifetime. The 
people also believé that the soul returns every 
month on the date of the man’s death to accept 
Kágvás i. e. cooked food given to the maner, 
and reaches heaven at the end of one year? 
At Dabigeum in the Murbád taluka, it is 
customary among the Hindus to smear with 
cow dung the place fron. which a dead body has 
been removed to the burning ground. The 
place is then covered with rice flour, and is 
hidden under a basket, an oil-Iamp being kept, 
burning near by. The persons who accompany 
the corpse return home to look at the lamp, and 
it is believed that the soul of the deceased will 
pass te any creature or species of which 
footprints are seen on the rice flour.19 

At Kolhápur it is believed that the soul of a 
person after death attains that slate to which 
he aspires at the last moment before his death, 
Virtuous persons who die without any desire 
reach beaven and rematn there in the form of 
the stars, where they are believed to enjoy the 
happiness of heaven. Some of them are sent 
to this world when they wish to return, Sinners 
are said to reach hell in consequence of their 
misdeeda, but some remain in this world in the 
form of Bhuts 11 l 
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The people of Achare in the M&Iwan taluka 
believe that the souls of persons who die by 
uscident return to the same caste, and hare to 
remain there tillthe expiry of an appointed 
period A 

The people of Chauk believe that persons 
dring a sudden or violent death leave wishes 
unfolfilled, and are therefore compelled to 
remain in this world in the form of. Bhwts,3 

At Rai in the Sálsette taluka it is believed 
tant the souls of those dying a sudden or violent 
death attain salvation according to their deeds 
In Hfetine, but it is a current belief that those 
commitling suicide take the form of a ghost, 
end those who die on battlefields atiain eternal 
snlvation.3 

At Kolhápur, it is believed that the souls of 
those who -die violent deaths do not attain 
salvation, but are turned into ghosts.‘ 

The people of Ubhádánda in the Vengurla 
taluka believe that Bhuts do not possess 
-isible human forms, They can assume any 
shapes they like, but there is'a common bellef 
zhat che bands and feet of Bhuts are always 
-urned backwards.3 

The most favourable times for spirits to 
snter human bodies are midday, midnight and 
zwilight.? Women in delivery as well as 
chose in their menses aro most liable to be 
nttacked by spirits," It is generally believed 
thal persons adorned with ornaments are 
nttacked by spirits, especially in cases of 
women and children, Again, a common belief 
prevails in the Konkan that persons, and 
particularly ladies, decked with flowers and 
ornaments are more liable to be attacked by 
spirits than others The people of Fonda 
are of opinion that spirits generally enter and 
leave human bodies through the organ of 
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hearing, while the people of Náringre hold 
that the hair is the best way for spirits to 
enter? The residents of Ibhránpur state 
that the mouth and the nose are the favourite 
channels for spirita entering human bodies 1" 
At Mitbáv it is believed that spirits attack 
people in the throat, and generally only those 
persons who are uncleanly in their hnbits are 
liable to be attacked, There are no special 
ways for entering human bodies1! At Chául a 
belief prevails thai spirits enter the body 
when a person is suffering fiom any disease or 
when he is frightened 12 

In the Konkan, people attempt to find good 
or bed omens in sneezing. It depends upon the 
time and the position or standing of the person 
who sneezes. If a sick person sneezes it is 
presumed that he will recover from his illness 
within a very short period, but if the sneezing 
is caused by the use of tobacco or snuff, no good 
or bad omens are drawn.13 Sneezing at the 
time of conversation or when contemplating any 
particular task or business is held tu be 
inauspicious. Hence if anybody sneeses at 
the beginning of a task, or at the time of 
starting ou. on any such task, the time is 
unfavourable. Yawning is said to be caused 
by a relative or. friend remembering the person 
who yawns,!! In ancient times happiness and 
calamities were foretold by a voice from the 
sky, and in modern days they are expressed by 
sneexing, People have much faith in sneexing, 
and often inquire whether it is 8 good or bad 
omen to sneexe at the beginning of any work or 
undertaking 15 

If a man sneezes with his face towards the 
west, it is considered auspicious, If a man 
sneezes while contemplating any task or busi- 
ness, the sneesing is considered inauspicious, 
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Sneexing at the time of taking food i, ¢, while 
at meals, while sleeping, and while silting on a 
praying carpet is considered auspicious, Snee- 
sing with one’s face turned towards the north, 
the south, and the east is also unlucky.* 

In the case of Bhagats and exorcisis yawn- 


ing ia considered to indicate that the 


will disappear. 

In the Konkan itis believed that encexing and 
yawning indicate the call of death, and therefore 
it is customary among the Hindus to snap the 


thumb and the middle finger at the time of | 


yawning, ond to repeat the words Shatamjiva 
i, e, Live for hundred years, at the time of 
sneezing,’ Sneexiug on a threshold is believ- 
ed to forebode ev11.* 

At Kolhípur, people believe that sneezing 
and yawning forebode evil, and the praclice is 
to repeat the following words at the time of 
sneezing and yawning, viz, Shatanjiva i, e, Live 
a hundred years, and also to repeat the name of 
Rám, while snapping the thumb and finger 
(chutaki), In the case of a person suffering 
from a serious illness, sneexing is supposed 
to indicate a cure, If a woman meexes while 
a man speaks, 1६ is lucky, and if a man sneexcs 
it is unlucky, The reverse is the case in 
respect of females. 

In the Konkan, Riikshasas, or malevolent 
spirits, are believed to be very cruel, These 
evil spirits are-held in great fear, and people 
try to avoid giving them offence, It is sup- 
posed that to cause displeasure to these demons 
may bring about death, With a view to pro- 
pittate them, offerings of cocks ar goats are 
made to them every year regularly on fixed 
days. If a woman gives birth to a child which 
is extraordinary or horrible in sise and 
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appearance, it is believed to be a demon 
reborn, Such a child is supposed to bring 
bad luck to the family, The Konkan people 
believe that in former days Bákshasas, or 
malevolent demons, used to be tall, ugly, black, 
with long and Joose hair, big teeth, and with 
their foreheads painted with red lead, or 
shendar, They could assume any form they 
liked, were powerful, and could fly in the air, 
They were fond of homan flesh’ The 
people of Khopoli believe that Khavis is the 
ghost of nn African Sidhi, This spirit is 
very malevolent, and ¢xorcists: find it very 
dificult to bring it under control, A strong 
belief prevails in the Konkan districts that 
those attacked by the spirits of non-Hindus 
arc beyond cure.? 

According to the bÜicf of the people in the 
Kolhápur District, Brahma Rdkshasa is one of 
the most powerful spirits. It takes up its 
abode in the sacred Pipal tree, ana when it 
attacks n person, litile hope is cnterinined of 
his delivcry from its grasp, . 

The following are the principal mali- 
gnant spirits of the Konkan, 

(1) Vet#l, (2) Brahmagraba, (3) Sam- 
bandhns, (4) Devachár, (5) Munja, (6) Kha- 
vis, (7) Girha, (8) Clietak, (9) Zoting, 
(10) Vir, (11) Cheda, (12) Mhasoba, (13) 
Jákhin or Alwant, (14) Lüvsnnt, and (15) Ha- 
dal. 

(1) Vetál is believed to be the King of 
Spirits. Vetál is considered to bea deity 
nnd not an evil spirit. It enters into the 
body of an exorcist and helps him to drive 
away other evil spirits.1t 

(2) Brabmagraha is the ghost of a Bráh- 
man well versed in the Vedas, but who is over 
proud of his education.15 
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(3) Sambendba is the spirit of a person 
who Cies without an heir, and whose funeral 
cites have not been performed by any member 
of his family. It troubles the members of 
the femily, but when invoked through a Bka- 
gut it becomes harmless, and even favour- 
able to the family! It isthe spirit of a 
coveteus person or a rsmygsi who dies with 
his desires unfulfilled? It does not allow 
anybody to enjoy his wealth, and takes 
revenge on an enemy till death ensues. It 
haunts trees, wells and unoccupied houses? 

(4) Devachár is the spirit of a Shudre who 
dies after his marriage. These (Devachar) 
spirits are said to reside on the four sides of a 
village. The spirits which reside in burial 
or cremation grounds, on river banks, and in 
-old trees are said to be subordinate to these. 
Cocoanuts, plantains, sugar, cocks and goats 
must Ee given annually to gain their favour s 

(5) Munja is the spirit of a Brahman boy 
who di-s immediately after his thread ceremony, 
but before the final ceremony called Sod-muxj 
is complete. It does not greatly affect its 
victim but simply frightens. When it attacks, 
it is dificult to drive out. It is cast out only 
when the patient makes a pilgrimage to a holy 
shrine? It resides in a Pipal tree or ina well. 

(6) Khavis is the spirit of a Musalmán or 
a non-Hindu.' It is also the spirit of a Mahár 
ora Míng$ 

(7) Girhe is the ghost of a person who 
dies by drowning, or of a murdered person,® 
-Girhais not very powerful, and obeys the orders 
of the cxorcists, It only frightens and troubles 
people? It lives by the water side, and 
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deceives persons at night by calling them by 
their names and leading them into false paths, 
It often troubles people while crossing rivers or 
creeks at night, and leads them to places where 
the water is very deep, It is said that the 
spirit Girhs becomes the regular slave of a 
person who takes possession of the hair of its 
head, and gives him anything that he requires, 
It requests the person to return its hair, bot 
this should not be given under any circum- 
stances. For, if the Girha gets back its hair 
all sorts of misfortunes will befall the msn 41 

(8) Chetak is the ghost of a person of 
the Kunbi or Shudra caste. This spirit is 
also known as Dár, . 

(9)- Zoting is the ghost of a man belonging 
to the Khárvi or Koli caste!? It is also said 
to be the ghost of a Musalmán 1: 

(10) Vir is the ghost of an unmarried 
person „belonging to the Kshatriya com- 
munity 1? It is also ssid to be the ghost of a 
Rajput or a Parbhaya (Pardeshi.) 

(11) Cheda is the ghost of an unmarried 
Mehár, It resides on mountains, in jungles, 
anl the outskirts of the village.!9 Cheda, 
attacks domestic animals, It hug fields and 
farms, and resides at public places where the 
Holi fires are annuilly kindled. To avoid 
being troubled by it, people offer annul 
sacrifices of fowls and goats 17 

(12) Mibssoba is the lord of the ghosts, 
and is equal in might to Vetdl 18 

(13) Jákhin or Alwant,  Jákhin is the 
ghost of a woman who has s husband alive, 
Alwant is believed to be the spirit of a woman 
dying at childbirth or during. ber menses, : 
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It resides at burial or cremation grounds, | they favour any person, he enjoys health and 


Persons attacked by this spirit are taken to 
Narsoba's Wádi or Gángápur, which are 
eclebrated as shrines for the removal .of 
malignant spirits,? 

(14) Léveat is the ghost of a widow. It 
generally resides in burial and burning 
grounds, and attacks domestic animals and 
their calves, Itis also said to tear clothes aud 
eat corpees.? 

(15) Hadal or Hednli is the ghost of a 
woman who dies within ten days of childbirth 
or during her menses, It is supposed to be 
an evil spirit, Lut it can be kept in check by the 
use ofa cane, It attacks all sorts of persons, 
but leaves them as soon as it is benien.? 

This spirit is also kiqwn os. Dékas in the 
Kolhépur district! Sataviis ihe ghost df a 
woman, It troubles women in childbirth, and 
kills their children on the 5th or 6th dry after 
their birth.” Shékini is the ghost of an 
unmarried girl, Talkhémba is the ghost of 
an unmarried Shudra or a person from the 
low castes. The people of Vijayadrug believe 
that une who hates and troubles the Bráhmans 
and speaks ill of their religious duties becomes 
n Brahma Sambandha after death. At Poldd- 
pur in the Koldba District the ghost Bépa is 
represenied by a stone painted with red lead 
and oil and placed ai the boundary of a field, 
It is the guardian of the field, and protects the 
owners’ interests, Offerings are made to it 
annually, If the annual offerings are neglect- 
ed, it troubles the owner of the field. It also 
troubles others when disturbed.’ 

The spirits known as Kdlkdiche Bhut and 
Bakirobdoke Bhat are not troublesome, When 
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happiness for & period of twelve years, But 
after that period he is ruined? In addition to 


-the varieties of malignant spirits already des- 


cribed, the following spirits are known at 
Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka of the Théna 
District, They are—Hi-ira, Wághoba, Asards, 
Géngud, Saitán sud Chaitannadya, The spirit 
known as Hirwa requires the offerings of a 
bow and an arrow, bhámg, bájri bread, and a 
chatsi of garlic. The Waghobs haunts jungles 
and troubles domestic animals, Cocoanuts and 
lamps of ghi are offered to it, Asards are the 
deities that dwell in water, They infesc the 
wells and ponds, and attack women and children. 
at noon time and in the evening. Red lead, 
cocoanuts, flowers, parched rice (lékya) and 
nádápudi are given to them.10 

At Ibhrémpur in the Ratnagiri District it 
is said that the evil spirit Zoting joes about 
headless 34 

The people of Medhe in the Hohe taluka 
believe that the spirit known as Girka, which 
resides in water, goes about headless. 

At Shirgaon in the Méhim taluka it is belie- 
ved that the spirit Hirwa goes about headless, 
It troubles human beings and animals, The sea 
and the jungle are its places of abode, To 
avoid being troubled by it, bháag, cocoanuts, 
fowls are given to it,13 

The people of Dahigaun i the Murbéd 
taluka believe that the Bhut known as Pees 
goes about. headless.*4 

Some evil spirits haunt trees such as the 
Pipal, Bébhul and Adulsc, Some have their 
haunts on a public road where ibree streets 
meet, or in a dirty place, some haunt ald 
houses, and the rest prefer to reside in 
burial and burning grounds,15 : 
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Many spirits dwell in burial or cremation 
gromds, Among them are Vell, Jékhin, 
Khevis, Khdprya, Zoting, Dav, Girha, Alavat 
and Lávsat,1 

The spirits Manja and Sambandh are said 
to reside near houses and old trees that pro- 
duo: sweet smelling flowers, The spirits Dev- 
chá- and Chálegat are said to reside at the 
four corners or the boundary of a village.? 

I: is believed that all kinds of. spirits 
-assemble at night at the funeral ground when 
-a bcdy is burnt or burled.? 

‘The evil spirits known as Khavis, Zoting and 
Kafri ae said to dwell on mountains and in 
jungles ; while the others named Sambandha, 
Jákzin, Hadal and Léveat are said to reside 
-on trees, * 

Munja resides in the Pipal tree. Sambandha 
-dwells in the Banyan, Pipal and Umbar trees, 
It 13 supposed to be a guardian of buried 
trea mre.’ 

A: Murbéd in the Thins District, it is 
believed that an evil spirit known as Hadal 
inferts the tamarind trees. 

Ir the Kolhípur District it is believed that 
tbe ghosts of persons dying on battlefields 
dnfest mountains and jungles, and the evil 
spirit known as SambandN infesta trees.T 

Generally in the Konkan, and specially in 
‘the Ratndgir! District, young mothers and 
their children are supposed to be liable to the 
sttacss of the spirits Satévi, Avagat, Alavant, 
Jákhin, Devchár and Chflogat,s 

At Khopoli in the Kolába District it is 
belie-ed that a young mother and her child 
are generally attacked by the spirit of the 
dead wife of her husband, or by a Hadal or 
Lévss, The spirit thet attacks a woman 
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during her childbirth is difficult to drive ont. 
The spirits are always afraid of cleanliness, 
and therefore, where there is cleanliness, there 
is very little fear of their attacks?, 

The people of Shirgaon believe that the 
fiend known as Hedli attacks a young nother 
and her child, The Bhuiya, or the sorcerer, 
makes use of his cane and of the dirty incense 
known as Nwrkya Uda, and compels her to 
speak and to ask for what she wants, Some- 
times she speaks and asks for the things 
required, Boiled rice and curds, and oil with 
red lead are given to her, When she leaves 
the body, the person becomes insensible for 
a short time,2° 

The fiend known as Hadal, and other evil 
spirits of the female sex, generally attack 
a young mother and her child, They are 
generally attacked by these fiends on a public 
cross road where three roads meei, or under a 
Bébhal tree, and also at wells,12 

At Ubhádánda in the Vengurla taluka it is 
believed chat those who are killed by tigers 
or other wild beasts are born as kings in the 
next generation, On the other hand the 
people of Bankavli are of opinion that thosa 
who suffer death at the hands of tigers and 
other wild beasts are turned into spirits, The 
spirit of a person killed by a tiger is called 
Péghvir 18 

At Achare it 18 believed that persons killed 
by lions and tigers ‘attain salvation, while 
those killed by inferior beasts go to hell 14 

The people of Ibhrámpur believe that 
unmarried persons killed by tigers or other 
wild beasts take the form of a ghost, Males 
become Girkas and females become Jékhins 
and Lévsats 15 


Toner 
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zm Pendur it is believed that persons killed 
by tigers and other wild beasts become 
Brahma Rékshasa, The game form is assum- 
ed by these who die by accident, A murdered 
man becomes a Devachér,1 

In the District of Kolhápur a belief pre- 
vails that the spirits of those«killed by tigers 
or other wild beasts assume the form of 
ghosts, Itis also believed that persons who 
die before they are married do not attain 
salvation, and therefore it is considered in- 
auspicious among the Hindus to remain 
unmarried, This is ihe real reason why the 
majority of the Hindus marry their «children 
nt an early age.3 

The ghost of a woman dying in childbirth 
or during her menses assumes the form of 
Alwant, For the purpose of preventing the 
dead woman turning into a ghost the following 
device is adopted. The corpse, instead of being 
burnt as usual, is buried underground, and four 
iron nails are fixed at the four corners of the 
spot on which the body is buried, and plants 
bearing red flowers are planted thereon? 
At Bankavli it is believed that the ghost of 
a woman dying in childbirth or during her 
menses assumes the form of Jákhin, while the 
people of the Kolhápur District believe that it 
agsunies the form of Hadal.* 


The special precautions that a father has 
to take at the birth of a child are:— 

To arrange for a suitable place or a room 
provided with the materials required for the 
occasion, and to ensure the correct moment for 
the birth of the child, No person other than 
a midwife is allowed to enter the room for the 
first ten days, A potis kept filled with water 
and a twig of the mim tree in the entrance 
of the house, and all persons entering the 
` house have to wash their feet ‘with this water. 
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À knife or some other sharp weapon is kept 
under the bed of the woman in order that the 
mother and her child may not be attacked by 
a spirit, 

The chief reason for ensuring the correct 
moment for the bicth is that, if the birth takes 
place at an unlucky hour, specia! rites aro 
necessary for averting the evil effects. These 
rites consist in the recitation of certain ‘holy 
maniras and in giving presents of money, 
sessamum, jágri clarified butter, etc, to the 
Bráhmans and alms to the poor,’ 

At Medhe in the Rohe taluke, it is customary 
for the father to throw & stone in a well, a pond, 
ora river at the birth of his son, and thento 
look at the face of the child." 

An owl is considered to be a bird of such 
evil repute that, in all parts of the Konkan, it 
is considered necessary to perform explatory 
rites when an owl perches on the roof, If 
these rites are not performed, it is firmly 
believed that some evil will befall the members 
of the family. Various omens are drawn from 
the cries of the bird Pingla, and these cries 
are known as Kilbil, Chilbil and Khit Knut? - 

If an owl sits on the roof of a house, itis 
8 sure sign of coming death toa member of 
the family,’ 

At Devgad in the Batnágiri District the 
round of a bat or an owl is considered 
inauspicious, and indicates the death of a sick. 
person in the house,19 

At Chauk an owl is said to have some 
connection with spirits, Its sound at night 
indicates the approaching death of a sick 
person in the house, One varlety of the owl 
called the pingla is supposed to foretell future 
evenis by its movements and cries, while the , 
bat is considered an inauspicious bird, and 
its appearance forebodes coming evil 11 
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At Umbergaon people do not throw stones 
at an owl, For itis considered that the owl 
might sit and rub the stone, and thet the 
person throwing it will become weak and 
wasted as the stone wears away. 

The people of Kolhápur do not believe that 
there is any connection between the bat o> owl 
and the spirits of the dead, but they believe 
that, if an owl cries out in the evening or at 
night, it indicates the death of a sick person in 
the family. This applies also to the sound 
of a single pingla, but the sound of a peir of 
pinglas is considered auspicious 3 

It is generally believed that old unoccu- 
pied houses are haunted by evil spirits, 
Persons who wish to inhabit such houses first 
perform the Vdstu ehánti ceremony, ond give 
a feast to Bráhmans, In former times, -n the 
districts that were ruled by the Portuguese, 
religions persecution prevailed, To escape 
from these persecutions, people were compelled 
to leave their houses unprotected. Fefore 
leaving their houses, they used to bury their 
treasure in the ground, and on thet spot 
a human being or an animes] was sacrificed in 
order that the spirit of the dead should hover 
about the place, and prevent strangers from 
coming,’ 

The evil spirits which haunt ruins and guard 
buried treasures and old forts are known as 
Mahépurush, Khavis, Brahma Rákskaza and 
Sambandh * 

If there be any buried treasure in en old 
unoccupied house, the owner of the treasure 
remains there in the form of a ghost, If the 
treasure be near the temple of a deity, it is 
supposed to be under the guardianship cf that 
deity, 





At Vijayadurg it is believed that a person: 
who builds a house in the days of his prospe- 
rity and does not survive to enjoy it, becomes 
a Sambandh, He remains in that house in the 
form of a ghost, and troubles every one whc 
comes to stay there, excepting the members of 
his family, A man who buries his treasure 
underground becomes a ghost after death, 
comes back to watch his treasure, and troubles 
those who try to remove it.® 

Unoceupied houses are generally haunted 
by evil spirits, At certain forts in the Konkan 
where battles were fought, the souls of those 
slain in the battles are said to have assumed 
the forms of spirits, and to keep & watch over 
the foris," 

In the Kolhépur District there is a village 
Nigve beyond the river Panch Ganga at 
a distance of three miles from Kolhápur, where 
the soul of a person named Appáji Kulkarni 
has assumed the form of a Sambandk and 
guards the buried treasures in his house. 
When anybody tries to dig up the buried money, 
the ghost enters the body of his daughter-in-law 
and begins to dance and cry out loudly, and 
does not allow any one to touch his treasure. 
It 18 also said that he strikes the ground with 
his stick at night, Another similar instance 
is cited in the case of the village of Latvade 
in the Shirol Peta, where Bápujipant Kulkar- 
ni continues to guard his house after death. 
He does not allow anybody to live in the house, 
and if any one is bold enough to sleep there 
night, the spirit of Bápuji appears and 
throws him out of the horse, The house is 
therefore uninhabited at present. His wife 
has adopted a son, but he has to live in another 


village Vadange.5 
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THE EVIL EYE AND THE SCARING OF GHOSTS, 


Hindus generally believe in the effects of | 


the evil eye. If an accident befall any thing 
of value, or it undergoes any sudden change, 
it is sald to be due to the effects of an evil 
eye. In order to escape from the influence 
of an evil eye, people begin the use of 
incantations and charms on a Sunday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday and finish them 
on the third or the fifth day. Small children, 
domestic animals, and beautiful objects are 
generally liable to be affected by an evil 
eye, 
The following are some of the methods 
of evading the effects of an evil eye. 
lst,—Dry chillies are waved round the 
body of the affected person and 
thrown into the fire, and if they do 
not thereupon make a loud noise, 
it is said that the effects of an 
evil eye are averted, 
2ud,—Mustard seed and salt are waved 
round the face of & child and then 
thrown into the fire, 
3rd,—Alum is waved round the child and 
then thrown into fire. The pieco 
of alum thus thrown is sometimes 
believed to be changed into the form 
of a man or a woman, From this, 
conjectures are made as to the sex of 
the person by whose evil eye the 
patient is affected. The form or the 
figure is then broken by a toe of the 
left ‘foot of the patient, and dry 
chillies, garlic, hair, rubbish from 
the house and salt are mixcd in the 
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alum powder, The mixture is 
waved round the patient three 
times and then thrown into fire. 
Meanwhile the sorcerer repeats the 
names of all persons, things and 
' evil spirits suspected by him, After 
this performance has been repeated 
three times, the fire is deposited in 
a public place where three roads 
meet, 

4th,—If the evil eye is believed to be that 

of a ghost, the sorcerer mutters 
some words to himself waves 
ashes round the affected child, and 
blows them in the air, 

5th,—The evil eye of a tiger is removed 

from an affected animal in the 
following manner, An oillamp is 
burnt in the eye of a dead tiger 
and the lamp is waved round the 
animal bya Mahár. The Mahér 
is given a loaf prepared from eight 
kinds of grain. 

6th,—Copper amulets and black cotton 

strings charmed by a sorcerer are 
also tied round the neck or arms of 
the patient, * 

When a child is to be removed from one 
village to another, rice is scattered at the 
boundary of the village, at the bridges, rivers, f 
creeks, otc, that are crossed during the 
journey. Cocoanuts are waved round the child: 
and thrown away at the boundary of the village 
and at places supposed to be haunted by 
ghosts, Before entering a house in a new 
village, a small quantity of boiled rice, bread 
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oc grains of rice are waved round the child 
and thrown away, It is believed that, when 
Hack ointment is applied to the eyes, cheeks 
or forehead of a child, there is no fear of its 
teing affected by an evil eye. This also 
Gepends on the position of the stars at the 
birth of a child, If anybody sees a beautiful 
thing and praises it, there is a chance of its 
being affected by an evil eye. It is believed 


that children, animals, trees, and even wood 
and stones, are apt to be affected by an evil 


eye. In order to avoid injury from an evil 
eye, cocoanut'shells or a shoe are ted ona 
conspicuous part of a tree or a creeping plant, 
Hack beads known as Pajrabsitu are tied 
round the necks of children, and oowries and 
black beads are tied round the necks of animals 
Even grown up persons aro affected by an evil 
eye, When a man is very ill or frequently be- 
comes unconscious, cocoanuts, fowls and boiled 
r.ce are waved round him and thrown away. 
- When the effects of an evil eye cannot be 
removed by ordinary methods, the evil influence 
is said to have entered through tho bones 
t Hádi drusta padali? In order to remove it 
people bring the bone of an animal in the 
erening, and after besmearing it with oil and 
turmeric powder, wash it in hot water. It 
ir dressed in 8 yellow cloth, and black and 
rad ointments are applied to it. It is then 
waved round the affected person, and thrown 
asray in some public place where three roads 
meet, है 

-For evading the effects of an evil eye, 
silt, mustard seod, hair, garlic, dry leaves 
of onions, dry chillies, and seven small stones 
from the road aro put on the fire. The fire 
is then waved round the body of the affected 
person and thrown away. Charmed’ bleck 
cotton strings are turnod over the burning 
imcense and tied round the arm or the neck, 
Charmed ashes from the temples of certain 
dattios are also applied to the forehead of 
tho affected person? 


1 School Master, Mitbàv, Ratndgiri. 
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At Ibhr&mpur in the. Batnágiri District, it 
is believed that a person whose eyes have 
come under the influence of evil stars 
possesses tho power of the evil eye. Ashes 
are taken on a mango leaf, and charmed 
with the mastras or incantations for an evil 
eye, and then they are applied to the forehead 
of tho affected person.‘ 

The people of Poladpur in the Koléba District 
believe the effects of an eril eyeto be as 
follows. A healthy child becomes sickly and 
cries, a man may suffer from indigestion or loss 
of appetite, a cow or a she-bnffalo yielding 
plenty of milk suddenly ceases to give milk 
or gives blood in place of it, a good image is 
disfigured or broken, and even stones are shat- 
tered to pieces by the effects of an evil eye 

The following devices are used to ward 
off such evil effects, A black mark is 
made on the forehead of children, Black 
beads called Drastamani, and Vajrabuti= 
are tied round their necks. Marking 
and cowries tied with a black thread are 
festened round the necks of animals. A 
little black spot is marked on an image. 
A worn out shoo or & sandal is tied to the 
frvit-ylelding trees. Salt and mustard seed 
are waved thrice round the face of a child 
repeating “Ishta mishta komyá pdpiniohs 
drushta” and thrown into the fire, Some 
people roll a cotton thread round a curry 
stone, wave it three times round the patient, 
and then put it into the fire; if the thread 
burns, the evil eye is held to have been 
removed. If theoril eye be on the food, three 
morsels of food are first raised to the mouth, 
and then thrown into tho fire. Sacred ashes 
are applied to trees and creeping plants 
to remove the effects of an eril eye." 

The people of Khopoli in the Koldbs 
District believe that the evil eye can be 
diverted from living creatures only, and not 
from inanimate things such as & stone or an 
earthen image, Sacred ashes are applied 
to the forehead of the suffering child by 

1 School Mastec, Anji, Ratndgir, : 
4 School Master, Ibhrampur, Ratnágiri. 
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repeating the Eám raksha stotra, i, e, the 
protecting praises of Ráma, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu, Among Bréhmans, 
rice grains are waved thrice round the face 
of & child and put into water, The water is 
then thrown away, Even flowers are waved 
round the faces of small children in the 
-crening and thrown away 

At Chauk in the Karjat taluka of the 
Koléba District, some people wave the left 
ahoe thrice round the body of the affected 
person for the purpose of evading the effects 
of an evil eye, A red hot iron bar is also 
cooled in water mixed with turmeric 
Powder. 

At Shirgéon in the Méhim taluka of the 
Thins District water is drawn in a brass or 
a copper pot in the evening, and turmeric 
powder, rice, and any other edible articles on 
which the evil eye has fallen are put into it. 
Twentyone date lesves, each of them with 
2 knot, are then waved round the body of the 
affected person and thrown into the water pot, 
burning coals being dropped into the misture, 
The pot is then wared thrice round the body 
of the affected person, and kept in a corner 
of the bedroom for one night, with a basket, 
a broom, and a sandal or an old shoe placed 
on the top, Itis then thrown away in the 
morning in some public place where three 
roads meet, If the water becomes red, itis 
supposed that the evil cye has been 
removed.? 

The effects of an evil cye are sometimes 
visible on the face of a child in the form of 
small red pustules. The appearance of such 
pustules is called Chék padanc,4 

If a person is affected by an evil eye at the 
time of taking his meals, he loses his appetite. 
He also becomes weaker day by day. 
One of the modes of removing these evils is 
to wave fresh date leaves three times round 
the face of the affected person, and to throw 


them into water, Some people take water in 
a copper plate and extinguish in it burning 
sticks of the tamarird tree, after waving them 
round the body of the affected person? ` 

At Khírbáv in the Bassein taluka of the 
Thána District, five pieces of broken tiles 
are made red hot and put into water in which 
a lfttle quantity of all the cooked food in the 
house has been mixed. Turmeric powder is 
also putinto it, A pen knife or some other 
iron instrument is then turned five times. 
in the water, A winnowing basket and a 
broom are waved thrice round the face of 
the affected person, and placed over the water 
pot.® 

At Dahénu in the Thins District, two 
big stones, of which one has been waved 
round the face of a person affected by an 
evil eye, are struck one against the other. 
If the stone breaks, it is believed that the 
evil effect has been removed. Cowdung is 
mixed with water in a brass or a copper 
plate, and dust from a public road, hair, and 
burning black cotton cloth are pat into 
another small vessel, This vessel is then 
waved round the person, and placed upside 
down over the mixture of cowdung, If 
it sticks to the brass plate, this is supposed 
to be due to the eril eye." 

The people of Kolhépur believe in the: 
effects of an evil oye. A child suffering 
from an evil eye turns pale and thin, and ` 
suffers from headeche, To avoid these 
effects, elderly women make a mark with lamp 
black on the face or brow of the child. 
Botled rice and curds, and Bread and oil 
are aleo passed round the face of a child, 
and thrown into a public road.’ 

Generally, in the Konkan districts, oppro- 
brious names are given to children when they 
are sickly, always crying, and weak, or when 
they are short lived. These names are 
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Marga, Rodya, Kerya, etc, It is believed 


that children improve in health when called 
by sach opprobrions names.t 

Opprobrious names such as Dhondz Kondu, 
Kert,are given to children in families in which 
the irst children are shortlived, But their 
real names are different. The names of the 
wellknown arithmetician Keru Nána Chhatre 
and his son Kondopant Chhatre are examples 
of opprobrious names.” 

Anong high class Hindus, the first son 
is nct generally called by his real name, but 
by ene of the opprobrious names given 
above." à 

CHidren are sometimes weighed with shoes 
or sandals, and also with cowdung. In some 
cases, their nostrils are bored, especially the 
right one.4 

Hindus generally call their children by 
the rames of their deities and ancestors, and 
they attribute the premature death of their 
children to their own misbehaviour towards 
such ancestors, or to their having abused 
them; they fear that such abuse or 
misbehaviour has offended the ancestors. 
To avoid their displeasure and the consequent 
death of their children, the people give 
opprebrious names to their next born such 
as Lagadya, Dhondys, Gundyo, Dandga 
Kerga, Ukirdya, Koudya, Lobhys, ete. The 
custom of tattooing one side of the body of 
fema_es also prevails in the Kolhápur District, 
especially in cases where the children in & 
family are shortlived.5 

In the Parénas thero are instances of males 
being transformed into females, and females 
Into males. For example, the female Amba was 
trans-ormed into a male called Shikhandi and 
the male Nárad was transformed into a 
femab. Arjuna, the third brother of the 
Pándaivas is said to have changed his sex, and 
turned into Bruhannada.* 


1 School Master, Mitbév, Ratnágiri. 








In the Shivlilamrata, a book pertaining to 
the god Shiva, in the chapter of Simantini, 
it has been described how a msn was turned 
into a woman.* 

At Kolhápur, there are no instances known 
of a change of sex. The goddess Yallamma 
has a high reputation in this district for 
making a change in the habits and deportments 
of men and women, especially among low 
caste people. It is believed that the curse of 
this goddess has the power of destroying the 
virility of males, whereupon they behave like 
females. Many instances of this type can be 
seen at the fair of the goddess Yallamma,which 
is held in Mérgashirsha ( December); men 
dressed in women’s clothes and vice versa are 
often seen at this fair.® 

In Western India, iron nails are Pal 
used when any spiritis to be buried in 
ground. Other metals, such as gold, silver, 
and copper, are sometimes offered to the ghosts. 
The blood of fowls and goats is also offered 
to them. When incense is burnt before a 
sorcerer, the spirit enters into bis body. 
Water is charmed and sprinkled over the 
body of 8 person attacked by an evil spirit, 
Rice and wdid grains are required for 
exorcising spirits. Red powder Pisjar, tur- 
meric powder, black ointment kéjal, lemons, 
Narakya Wuda a kind of incense, betel-leaves, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, mango leaves, Nirgugi 
leaves, and pieces of cloth are also used for 
the same purpose,? 

Cane sticks are used by people as a protec- 
tion against evil spirits. A stick cut from 
the tree known as Pdndhri is also used as 
protection. Charmed black cotton strings are 
tied to the wrist, arm or neck. If aman is 
very much afraid of a ghost, he repeats the 
name of the monkey god Máruti or any other 
deity that may be favourable to his family.19 
2 School Master, Anjarie, Ratnágiri, 
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The blood of fowls and goats is used as a 
protection against ghosts and Devechdrs, and 
also against witchcraft. Charmed water is 
waved round the person affected by an evil 
spirit, and thrown away. Rings, amulets, and 
anklets made of metals of five kinds are put 
on the hands and legs of children to ward off 
the effects of evil spirits. 

ft is customary among certain people to apply 
spittle to the sandalpaste mark on the forehead 
of a man, and to the red Kanks mark on the 
forehead of an unwidowed woman, It is con- 
sidered to be a protection agains} evil spirits.” 

The beak of an eagle, a stidk cut froma 
tree known as Péndhri, a cane having three 
joints, and the root of a shrub called Shrévad, 
which has white leaves, are used as protection 
against evil spirite.’ f 

At Pendur ín the Malwan (aluka or the 
Ratnagiri District it is believed that an iron 
stick held in the hand is a protection against 
evil spirits,4 

At Chauk ín the Karjat taluke of the 
Kolébe District, pictures of certain deities are 
tattooed on the body for the purpose of 
protection against evil spirits, It is also be- 
lieved that evil spirits run away when salt and 
garlic are thrown into fire as they cannot bear 
the smoke of burning garlic," 

At Medhe in the Rohe taluka, when the dead 
body of a woman dying within Len days of 
her delivery is taken out uf the house for 
burial, an iron horseshoe is driven into the 
threshold of tho house, and grains of Néohani 
are scaitered in the street while the corpse is 
being carried to the burial ground.*: 

At Bhuwan in the Murbád taluka some 
people tie a square piece of leather to the 
necks of their children as protecdon against 
evil spirits.7 

1 School Master, Mengen 3 
3 Bchool Master, Fonds, Ratnágtri. 

5 School Master, Chank, Koliba. , 

T School Master, Bhuwan, Thins. 
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At 8.6, a custom prevails of putting coral 
necklaces on children as a protective against 
evil spirits? i 

Iron nails and horseshoes are driven into 
the threshold or on to the door of a house on 
the full moon day or the last day of the Hindu 
calendar month at evening time, to prevent ` 
the entrance of evil spirits. Dirty localities 
being considered to be haunts of evil spirits, 
people living in such localities burn incense 
in their houses every day. While exorcising 
eyil spirits the sorcerere throw charmed Udid 
grains and Rdle panic seeds on the body of 
the diseased, or place these things below his 
bed. Rings made of metals of five kinds — 
fron, copper, brass, silver and gold—are 
charmed on an eclipse day, and worn by people. 
Red lead and cowries are tied to the necks 
or feet of animals as protection against eril 
spirits, The spirits that haunt buried treasures 


are pacified by the blood of fowls and goats 


when digging up such treasures,’ 

Certain maníras are written on a paper, and 
the papeg [s tied to a black cotton string, or the 
paper is put into a copper amulet, and then tied 
to a black cotton string. The black cotton 
string with the amulet is then tied round the 
arm or the neck of a person attacked by evil 
spirits, or sufferiug from malarial fevers. 
These mantras are never disclosed tc 
anybody.i? 

Nádádora is a black cotton thread having 
seven or nine knots with s charmed peper in 
one of these knots. The thread is first beld 
over burning incense, and then tied round the 
neck gr the arm of the diseased, Stmdey 
is generally chosen for attaching these 
threads. 

1 Bchool Master, Bándivade, Ratpágiri. 
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At Poladpur in the .Kolába District, there 
lived & sorcerer who usedto give such amulets 
and charmed threads, He-placed about ten 
or t'relve copper rings or amulets in a copper 
plats kept in the sun, While thus exposed to 
the tun, these amulets were continuously watch- 
ed by the sorcerer for soine twohours, repeating 

.certain mantras.) 
A> Malad in the Thins District, copper 
. amulets and charmed black cotton threads 
in the name of Kál Bhairay, an incarnation 
of the god Shiva, are used as protective 
against evil spirits, They are tied to the arms 
or the neck of the diseased pn an eclipse day, 
on the last day of the Hindu calendar month, 
or on a Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday ? 


A; Kolhépur, the use of amnlets is generally 
resorted to by people suffering from the 
attacks of evil spirits or from malarial fevers, 
The sorcerer who exorcises the evil spirits 
writes certain mantras on a paper, or draws 
certain symbols and repeats the mantras over 
them, The paper is then wrapped in an 
amuict made of copper or silver, and fastened 
to a cotton thread. This amulet is tied round 
the arm or the neck of the diseased.’ Before 
tying it to the arm or the neck, it is once 
held. over burning incense,’ 

_ A sacred circle is frequently used as a pro- 
tection from spirits. The sorcerer draws ¢irale 
on the ground, with his stick, and the following 
articles are put inside it. Cocoanuts, lemons, 
red cad, and a Kohala gourd. Fowls are also 
sacr foed to this circle. The filling in of this 
: eircleiscalled mdnde bharane by the exorcists.t 

E coor Udid grain, and ashes charmed by 
mon2rar, are scattered round a certain area 
of lend, or are given to a person supposed to 
ibe &Tected by evil spirits. The spirits cannot 
ente- & place charmed in this manner. They 
aretlso scattered round the place supposed 

‘ito be haunted by evil spirits in the belief that 

Beton onna markt by a mron | bers ase id elon evil spirits nor snakes can transgress 

toundary thus marked by a sorcerer.’ 


I 8०0०० Master, Poladpur, Kolába. 
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Formerly sages and saints used to make 
such sacred circles round their residence, re- 
peating certain mantras, for their protection 
from evil spirits.  Itis believed that the 
spirits cannot enter or leave these enchanted 
circles. They used to bury bottles containing 
such spirits at tho boundaries of these circles. 
There aro many such places in the Kolhípur 
District, such as Buránsáheb of Brahmapuri, 
the Sédhubuwa of Panhíla, and Bábu Jámil 
at Kolhápur,? 

Itisa general belief among all classes of 
Hindus in the Bombay Presidency that Satur- 
day is an unlucky day, and in some places 
Friday and Tuesday are also considered 
inauspicious, 

Sunday is considered as an ordinary day. 

Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are 
believed to be suspicions or lucky days. 

It is said that a thing suggested or thought 
of on Friday cannot be carried out success- 
fully! ' 

Sowing seed and watering trees is strictly 
forbidden on Sunday. It is believed that 
trees do not béar well if watered on Sundays.® 

Tuesday and Friday are considered unlucky 
days for begibning/, a new task. Wednesday 
and Saturday are saidto be inauspicious for 
visiting another village,’ - 

The numbers 2, 6, 11, and zero are believed 
to be lucky, 4, 5, 10 and 8 are unlucky, and 
1,3, 7 and 9 are considered as middling or 
moderate. 

The figure sero is by some considered 


inauspicious,1° 

The numbers 5, 7,9 are said by soma to 
be auspicious, and 1, 3, |i and 13 
inauspicious. 1t 

Odd numbers are suspicious, and even num- 
bers are said to be inausplolous,1* 
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The following are generally held to be 
auspicious omens :— 

While going on any business, to come across 
an unwidowed woman, a cow, Brahmans, a 
five-petaled flower, or a pot filled with water ३7 
the throbbing of the right eyelid and of the 
right arm of a man, and of the left eyelid of a 
woman; a Bréhman coming in front witha 
cup and a spoon in his hand after taking his 
bath ;3 the appearance of a peacock, the 
Bháradmá; or the blue jay, and the mongoose, 
especially when they pass on the left side of 
the person going on business.3 

The following are considered to be auspi- 
cious when seen within a bundred paces of a 
person starting on business ;— 

Bráhmans, unwidowed women, boiled food, 
meat, fishes, milk, any kind of corn, the bird 
Chárha or the blue jay, passing by the left 
side, the appearance of the moon in front, & 
person coming across one’s path with vessels 
filled with water, and a married couple, a cow 
with its calf, images of god, cocoanuts and other 
fruits, the mother, white clothes, the sound 
of a musical instrument, a horse, an elephant, 
curds, flowers, a lighted lamp, a jackal, a 
spiritual preceptor, a public woman, a Mahár, 
a washerman coming with a bundle of washed 
clothes, and a marriage procession,‘ 

The following objects and persons are 
generally believed to be inauspicious :— 

OU, buttermilk, a couple of snakes, a mon- 
key, pig, and an ass, firewood, ashes and cotton, 
a person with a disfigured nose, a man dressing 
his hair in the shape of a crown, red garlands, 
wet clothes, a woman wearing red cloth, an 

mpty earthen vessel, a Bráhman widow, a 
ralhmachári and an unmarried Bréhman', 
a widow, a bare-headed Bráhman, a cat going 
across the path, a dog flapping his ears, 
meeting a barber with his bag, a (beggar, 
1 School Master, Ubhádánda, Ratnágiri. 
3 School Master, Achare, Ratndgirl 
5 School Master, Achare, Ratnágiri, 
7 School Master, Khopoli, Kolába, 
+. School Master, Anjarje, Ratnagiri. 
1 Ráo 86000, Shelke, Kolhdpar. 


eneezing, or the asking of a question, at the 
time of departure, waiting, meeting a person 
with an empty vessel, howling of dogs and 
jackals, a pair of crows playing on the ground, 
and a lighted lamp extinguished by its fall 
on the ground," 

While plans or proposals are being made, it 
is considered inauspicious if any one sneczes 
or the sound of a lixard is heard. Meeting 
a person of the depressed classes whose touch - 
is pollution, or a Bréhman who accepts funeral 
gifts, is considered inauspicious.» Meeting a 
woman who isin her menses, a mourner, 4 
buffalo, a snake and a diwad are considered 
inauspiclous,1? An iron vessel or an iron ber, 
cowdung cakes, salt, grass, a broom, a vulture, 
and a washerman bringing with him dirty 
clothes are also considered to be inauspicious 
omens, 11 

Among the Hindus in Western India, for 
the purpose of helping the spirit to go to 
heaven safely, and for securing its goodwill 
towards the survivors, after death ceremonies 
called the Shrdddhas ore generally performed. 
Soine perform these ceremonies once a year 
in the month of Bhddrepada, and others per- 
form them twice or thrice, Le., on the anniver- 
sary day of the deceased as well as in the 
dark half of Bhádrapada, which is generally 
known as the wanes’ fortnight (pitre 
paksha) 11 

The funeral solemnities performed from the 
lst to the 14th day from the death of the 
deceased are as described below :— 

On the firsb day, at the time of burning the 
dead body, a plot of ground is purified by 
repeating certain mantras, and the corpse is 
then placed on it. Before setting the funeral 
pile on fire, balls of boiled rice or wheat flour 


- 





are put on the face, the forehead, arms and 
the chest of the corpse, Such balls are placed 
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on the body of the deceased only when death 
has taken place on an unlucky day, cr when 
there is an unlucky conjunction of stars. The 
son, or some other near relative, of the deceased 
generally performs these rites with the help 
of a Bráhman priest. On the third day he 
goes to the burning place, collects the ashes 
of the deceased, and throws them into the sea, 
‘On this occasion he is accompanied by the 
relatives of the deceased, Rich persons who are 
able to go to Benares keep the bones of their 
deceased parents and throw them irto the 
Ganges at Prayég neat Benares after per- 
forming certain Shréddhas there, The giving 
of oblaiions continues daily till the tenth day, 
The oblations of the tenth day are called Das 
Pixda, The rites of the eleventh day are 
called Ekotistha, On the eleventh day the 
person performing the rites has to change his 
sacred thread, after sipping a little cow's 
urine, Cooked food is prepared at the 9180८ 
^rhere the rites of the eleventh day are per- 
formed, and Bréhnans are fed there, or at 
least thirty-two mouthfuls of cooked food are 
offered io the sacred fire, A big ball of 
boiled rice is put before the sacred fire or near 
the Brdéhmans taking their meals, This ball 
is then thrown into the sea, A male calf is 
branded, worshipped and let loose. This calf 
is called Vass, and is considered sacred by the 
villagers, On the 11th day, special ceremonies 
for propitiating the eight asus and the eleven 
Ruwdras are performed, and gifts of a plot of 
ground, a cow, cooking vessels, various kinds 
of corn, golden images, silver and copper 
coins, clothes, shoes, umbrellas, bedding, etc., 
are given to the Brdhmans collected there, 
On the 13th day after death a feast is given 
to 13 or more Bréhmans and the other relatives. 
Navakádám, i.e, the gift of a ship and 
Gopradén, i.e, of acow anda calf, are also 
given to the Bráhnuns on the understanding that 
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they will help the soul of the dead while 
crossing the river Vaitarna,) 

Water mixed with iil or sesamum seed, 
sandalpaste, and oblations of boiled rice are 
given daily to the mans to secure their good- 
will towards the survivors.? 

At Bankavli in the Dépoli taluka of the 
Ratndgiri District, in order to prevent the 
soul from assuming the form of a ghost, there 
is a custom of tying a piece of Galvel; a 


species of moonseed, or the seed of a vegeta- 
ble known as Mátkbháji, round the neck of 


the corpse before burning it. It is also 
believed that, by doing this, the soul 1s prevent- 
ed from troubling the survivors? 

At Poladpur in the Kolába District, some 
villagers drive an iron nail into the head of 
the corpse before it is taken to the funeral 
ground. They believe that, in consequence, 
the soul of the deceased will not turn into an 
evil spirit. Some people scatter grain on the 
road while the corpse is being carried to the 
cremation ground.* 

Among the Hindus का the Konkan, as well 
as in the Deccan, dead bodies are gencrally 
burnt, but under the following circumstances 
they are buried, 

Persons dying of small-pox, women dying 
in childbirth or during their menses, children 
dying within six months from their birth, and 
Sanyásis are buried. The bodies of persons 
suffering from leprosy are necessarily buried.’ 
Among Lingáyats the bodies are always 
buried. Certain mamiras are repeated while 
burying or burning the dead body. While 
burying, cocoanuts and certain kinds of grain 
are thrown into the grave, and after covering 
the dead body with salt, the grave is filled up 
with earth and stones. While burning, the 
dead body is placed on the funeral pile 
with its head to the north and feet towerds 
the south. Tulsi wood, sandal-wood, and 
Bel wood ore kept on the pile before placing 
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the dead body over it. Cocoanuts and 
camphor cakes are placed on the body, and 
itis set on fire, Among the Lingáyats and 
Gosávis the dead are buried. Before burying 
the Lingáyats havó to take a written order 
from their priest, the Ayya or Jangem. 
. The paper is then ted to the neck of the 
deceased, and the body is placed in a bag 
made of new cloth, the head being allowed to 
remain out of the bag. Bhasma or ashes, salt 
and camphor are also put into the bag along 
with the corpse, which is then buried., The 
Jangam repeats mantras when tho body is in the 
grave, No such written order is necessary for 
the burial of Gosávis, A cocoanut is broken 
on the head of the corpse st the time of 
burying it. Among high class Hindus the 
corpse is carried to the funeral ground in a 
bier made of bamboos. Among the Lingáyats 
a gaily dressed frame called Makkar is pre- 
pared on the bier, and the body is dreased with 
clothes and head dress and.seaied in the Mak- 
her. Some of them carry the dead body ina 
bag made of blanket. There iss custom of 
keeping foot-prints on the spot where a Fan- 
हम is buried, and they are daily worshipped 
by the people Among the Káthawatis of 
Thins and Koldba districts the dead body is 
first buried, and after a few days the skeleton 
is taken out of the grave and then burnt as 
usual Among the high class Hindus the 


moustaches are shaved at the death of parents 


paternal uncle and elder brother.. Among the 
Shudras it is not necessary to shave. Persons 
who have lost their parents have to perform 
certain ‘funeral rites or Shrddhas when they 
visit holy places such as Benares, Prayág, 
Ayodhya and Násik, and they have to shave 
their moustaches at all these places before 
performing the funeral rites, Moustaches 
are also shaved as a penance for certain sins. 
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The Agnihotri, ie. one who preserves perpe- 
tual fire in his house for worship, has to get 
himself shaved every fortnight.’ 


Among high class Hindos boiled rice is 
daily offered to the dead after a portion has 
been thrown into the fire, the remainder being 
given to the crows. The portion thrown in 
the fire is called Vaishvadeo, and that which is 
given to the crows is called Kágmás, Among 
other Hindus itis given on the last day of 
Bhkádrapada and on the date of the father’s 
death, annually. Oblations of boiled rice are 
given to the dead every day, on the last day af 
the Hindu calendar month, on the date of a 
person's death every month, on the same date of 
the dark half of Bhddrapada every year. These 
oblations are put out of the house before taking 
the meals. It is believed that the ancestors 
come down in the form of crows to partake 
of these offerings.” Oblations of cooked food. 
are also offered to & cow, and considered thus 
to be received by the desd. They are especially 
given to the crows annually in the dark half of 
Bhddrepada on the date of the deoeased's. 
death. After the corpse has been carried to 
the- funeral ground, an oil lamp containing 
one cotton wick is kept on the spot where the 
deceased expired. The flame of the lamp is 
directed towards the south as it is believed that 
the soul goes to heaven by the south. A ball 
of boiled rice and a little quantity of water or 
milk is kept daily for the first ten days near 
the lamp while repeating the name of the 
deceased and of the gotra to which it belonged. 
The lamp is taken out of the house on the 
lith day.® 

Hindaos believe that impurity attaches to all 
the things in the house in consequence of the 
death of a person in that house. All those 


things which can be purified by washing are. 
weshed and taken back, while things like 
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earthen pots, cooked food, etc, are thrown 
away, special care being taken to break these 
pots, so that they may not be used again, Even 
the walls of the house are white washed," The 
earthen pots that are required for the funeral 
rites of the dead are all broken, One which 
is required for boiling water to bathe the 
corpse is broken when the body is carried to 
the funeral ground, Of the rest, one is broken 
at the funeral pile after the son hes passed 
thrice round the pile with an earthen vessel 
filled with water. It is believed that birds and 
animals drinking water out of these vessels 
would be infected by disease, and this is the 
reason why these pots are broken. The mour- 
ners who use carthen vessels during th» mour- 
ning break them at the end of the mourning 
period? Among the Agris of Chsul in the 
हु 060० District, all carthen vessels in the house 
are broken on the eleventh day after a death in 
the family, the chief reason assigned for this 
act being that the wishes and desires of the 
deceased might lurk in the earthen vessels 
and cause trouble to the inmates of tbe house? 
All the members of the family of the dead 
have to observe mourning for ten days, 
are purified on the eleventh day after taking 
a bath and sipping Pauchgavya, or the five pro- 
ducts of the cow. The son of the dead person, or 
one who performs the funeral rites of the dead 
is purified on the twelfth day after completing 
the rites of Sapindi, A man in mourning 
does not touch those who are not in mourning 
If anybody touches him, both of them have to 
take a bath. The son of the deceased or, in the 
absence of a son, any male member belonging 
io the family ig entitled to perform the 
fugeral ries of the dead, These sites are 
performed. during the first twelve days, begin 
ning from the fre day pp from the 3rd, 
din 78h ay Foe b. Due who performa these 
viles has to sleep on the ground dupipg these 


twelve days, A person hearing of the death 
of a member of his family within the first 
ten days from the date of the death, becomes 
free from that mourning on the eleventh 
day. If he happens to hear it within one 
month of the death, he has to observe it 
for three days, and after one month he has to 
observe it forone day only,4 The son, or 
one who performs tne funeral rites of the 
deceased has to sleep an the ground, and has 
to take his meals only once a day till the end 
of the 13th day. He takes his bath in cold 
water. Sweet things are not prepared in the 
bouse during the days of mourning, During 
the period of mourning, every morning, & 
Bréáhman comes to the mourner's house and 
recites some passages from the Garad Purdns, 
which relates to the state of the soul after 
death, On the eleventh day the house is 
besmeared with cowdung, and cow's urine is 
sprinkled in the house, All the clothes are 
washed. Mourning is not observed in the 
case of a death of a Sanydsi, and the Lingáyats 
do not obserye any kind of mourning’. 

The brothes ef the deceased, his son, grani- 
son and all the members belonging to the 
femily, have to gpgerve the mourning for ten 
days, The married daughter of the deceased 
has to observe it for three days, From the 
fifth or sixth generation in the same family, it 
is observed for three or one day only. in 
case of the deathof a wife's parents, the 
husband has to observe mourning for three 
days. During the mourning days people do 
not worship the gods or go to the temples. 
Milk ig also prohibited during the mourning 
period, The mourners aye not to tough sny- 
bedy execpt the members of their family,’ 

On the thirteenth day the sons and ether 
members of the family are taken ent to visit the 
temple ef any deity by the peeple assembled 
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for the purpose. It is believed ^ 
going to the temple on the 13th day, the sons 
and the other members of the family are at 
liberty to go ont of the bouse.t 

At Kolhépur it is believed that the deities 
Etalái and Kálkái of the Konkan districts 
keep with them evil spirits as their servants, 
These servant spirits obey the orders of these 
deities. Some people in this district go to 
the temples of these deities and request them to 
lend them the services of these spirit servants. 
It is considered very lucky to secure the 
help of these spirits, The temple ministrant 
then requests the deity to give a Kas] or omen. 
For this purpose, the temple ministrant calls 
on the deity to enter his body, and when he 
is possessed by the spirit of the deity, he 
allows the applicant to take with him one of 
the deity’s servants for a fixed period, The 
Gurav, or the ministrent, then explains to the 
person the period for which the spirit servant 
is given, and the amount of the annual tribute 
required to be given to the deity for the use of 
her servant, He also gives him a cocoanut 
and sacred ashes, The applicant then returns 
home, believing that the spirit servant will 
follow him, and from that time he prospers. 
This spirit servant is called Cheixk, and it 
can be seen only by the person in whose charge 
1t is given by the Gurav.> 

At Achare in the Ratnégiri District, the spirit 
of & Bráhman well versed in the Vedas is called 
Mahápurushs and it is said to be benevolent: 
It haunts Pipal and Umbar trees. 

At Murbád in the Thína District, the spirit 
known as Vetél, the king of evil spirits, is 
considered to be benevolent.* 


The spirits known as Mahápurush haunts 
the Pipal and Umbar trees, Avagat the ghost 
of a widow bamts the Avali (Phyllanthus 
emblice) tree. Alwant, the ghost of a woman 
dyitig at childbirth or during her menses, lives 
in the Ndgohémpa, Sureng and the Kájre 
trees, Devachér, Sambandh, Munja, Zoting, 
Khavis and Khápra reside in trees and plants.? 

The people of Kolhdpur believe that the 
spirits known as Bramhessmbandh, Brahma 
Rákshass, and Khavis reside in trees.* 

The spirits known as Devchir and Chálegat 
are considered to be the special protectors of 
crops and cattle. 

The people of Ubhádénda in the Hatnágiri 
District believe that the village deities and 
the Derachírs are the special protectors of 
crops and cattle. Offerings of fowls and 
cocoannts are made to them annually. 

At Kochare in the Ratnagiri District, the 
spirit known as Viswáti Is believed to b» the 
special protector of crops and cattle? 

The people of the Kolába District consider 
that the spirits known ss Mhashys, Kharis, 
and Bándav are the protectors of crops and 
cattle. 

At Dahémnu in the Thins District, the spirit 
Cheda is believed to be the guardian of crops 
and cattle 

The people of Kolhdpur believe that the 
deities of the fields protect the crops and 
cattle. Those who are in possession of the 
Chetuk, or the servant spirit, sre sure to find 
their crops and cattle protected by this servant. 
spirit. 

Evil spirits are not usually invoked to 
frighten children, but occasionally the names 
of goblins such as Bágulbáwa, Bowéji, Gosévi 
ete., are mentioned to scare them, 13 





CHAPTER VII. 


TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP, 


Groves of mango trees are considered to be 
sacred as they have a pleasing appearance, 


and afford grateful shelter against the heat of 


the day. It is a general belief among Hindus 
that trees from which such pleasure and pro- 
tection are derived must naturally be the abode 
of the gods, There are many such groves in 
Satéra. During the spring season people go 
to these groves and worship the trees. The 
Hindus have a general prejudice against 
cutting living trees which yield fruits, and it 
is considered specially inauspicious to cut the 
following trees :— 

Umbar, Vad or Banian tree, Pipal, Saundad 
or Shami, Palus, Bel, Rui, Avali and the Tulsi 
plant, for it is believed that these trees are 
the abode of deities, e.g., the god Dattdiraya 
resides under the Umbar tree, the goddess 
Pérvati on the Banian tres, and the god Vishnu 
resides near the Tulsi plant, The god 
Brahma, the creator of the world, is found in 
the Pipal tree. The plantain tree is algo con- 
sidered to be sacred. While gathering a bunch 
of plantains, the tree is first cut before the 
3unch, It is considered inauspicious io gather 
-he bunch without so doing 1 

There are certain groves at Ubhádánda in 
she Vengurla taluks of the Ratndgiri District 
which are supposed to be haunted by Deva- 
zháére, and are therefore not cut by the 
people. 

The people of Ibhrámpur in the Chiplun 
talaka consider it inauspicious to cut the Vad 
and Pipal trees of which the thread ceremo- 
nies have been performed, After the thread 
ceremony of these trees is over, a stone plat- 
orm is raised around them,? 


At Fonde in the Devgad taluka, it is con- 
sidered inauspicious to cut the trees and the 
groves that surround the temple of a village 
deity, for they are believed io belong to 
that deity, * i 


At Padghe in the Thána District, the 
which are supposed to have been haunted he 
evil spirits such as Sambandh, Munja, Dova- 
ohár, etc., are not generally cut by the people 
through fear of these spiriti, When any 
tree is cut down, the custom is to keep a stone 
at the root of the tree in order that the 
place may no longer be affected or haunted 
by the spirit in the tree.” There are certain 
families who do not burn Pipal, Khair, or 
Shiwani wood, They believe that the burning 
of these trees causes harm to their families. 
It is said that the horning of the Apta tree 
causes, the breeding of the insect known as 
Gochadi, i. e., the cattle or dog louse.® 

There is an Awdumbar tree of the god 
Dattétraya at Bhillewadi, anda big Banian 
tree near the math of the Lingdyat ewmápi 
named Kadappa near Kolhépur, which ere 
worshipped by the people of the neighbouring 
villages, The Saundad tree, belter known as, 
Shami, is worshipped once a year on the 
Dasara, the 10th day of the bright half of 
Ashwin (October), It is said that Ráma, the 
seventh incarnation of Vishnu, kept his arms 
on the Shami tree during his fourteen years’ 
exile, and took them back agatn when he 
marched upon Lanka or Ceylon to kill Ráéwan, 
the demon king of Ceylon. While going to 
Lanka he bowed to the Shami tree, and as 
he was successful in his undertaking, the 
Maráthás used to start for a campaign on the 
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Dasara day after worshipping the Shami tree, 
and distributing its leaves among their friends 
calling it Suwarn or gold. This is said 
to be the origin of the festival of Dasara, A 
species of the tamarind tree called Gorakh 
Chinch is said to be connected with the Hindu 


saint Gorakhnáth, For this reason this irec, 


is worshipped by the people, A great fair is 
held every year at Battis Shirále in the Satéra 
District, which is situated at a distance of 
about ten miles from Kolhápur.* 


The Pipal, the Umbar, the Vad or Banian 
tree, and the Tulsi plant are worshipped by 
Hindus in general, The Apia tree is wor- 
shipped by Hindus on the Dasara day, and its 
leaves are distributed under the name of sone, 
or gold, among their friends and relatives.* 


At Medhe in the Roha taluka of the Koléba 
District, there is a treé Vehala (Beleric 
myrobalan) which is believed to be connected 
with the local deity Mhasoba. It is consi- 
dered to be a sacred tree, and nobody dares to 
cut it or ta touch it with the feet. 

At Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka of the 
Thins District there is a Rénjani tree on the 
bank of & tank called Khambále, which is said 
to be connected with the deity Brahma; and 
therefore no branch of that tree is cut by the 
people, It is considered harmful to cut the 
. tree. * 


At Gánagápur tà the Kolhípur District, 
there is a Pad tree connected with the saint 
Kabir. Itis called Kabiread, There is also 
on Awdumbar tree connected with the god 
Dettétreya, and known as Datidtraya Awdum- 
bar,” 

The Umbar, Pipal, Fad, and the Tulsi 
plant are considered tobe sacred, and are 
respected by Hindus, The following are some 

f the legends about their sacredness, 
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Umbar—When the god Vishnu in his fourth 
incarnation, called Narsinh, Le., half man and 
half lion, tore into pieoes the body of the 
demon named Hiranyakashipu with his claws, 
he felt & burning sensation of the polaon from 
the body of that demon, which was assuaged 
by thrusting his hands into the trunk of the 
Umbar or Awadumbar tree.’ 


In order that they may get the auspicious. 
sight of a deity early in the morning, Hindus 
generally plant the Umbar and Tulsi trees in 
front of their houses, and worship them daily. 
The juice of the root of the Umber has a 
cooling effect, and hence it is freely used in 
cases of measles or itch. Its sap is also used 
as medicine for swellings. It is very pleasant. 
lo sit under the shade of this tree, and as ft is 
believed thatthe god Dattátraya resides 
beneath this tree, it is held very sacred by the 
Hindus. 

Pipal—The Pipal tree is considered very 
sacred because .it is believed that the god 
Brahma resides in the roots, the god Vishnu 
in the trunk, and the god Shiva on the top of 
this tree. Persons who make a particular vow 
or have any objects to be fulfilled worship the 
Pipal tree, and walk round it several times 
The evil spirits Sambendh, 
Devachar, Munja, and Vet! hauntthe Pipal 
tree. These spirits are considered to be the 
servants of the god Shiva. It is also believed 
that persons who worship and walk round this 
tree dally are not affected by those spirits, 
The Pipal tree is specially worshipped at 
dawn on Saturday as it is considered that the . 
gods Brahma, Vishnu, snd Mahesh or Shiva 
happen to be there at that time,’ 


every day.’ 
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Vad or the Banian tree—A prince named 
Satyawin died of makebite under the Vad 
tree. His wife named Sávitri, who was very 
chaste and dutiful, requested Yams, the god of 
death, and succeeded in securing from him the 
life of her husband Satyawdn As the prince 
Satyswán returned from the jaws of death 
under the Vad tree, this tree was specially 
worshipped by her, and it is therefore believed 
that Sávitri has ever since then been responal- 
ble for the practice of worshipping the Vad 
tree by women for the purpose of securing a 
long life to their husbands.t It is also believed 
that the god Vishnu takes shelter under the 
Vad at the time of the general destruction of 
the world, The worship of this tree is 
similar to that of the other deities, and women 
take turns around it at the close of the worship 
or puja. 

The Tulsi plant is worshipped daily by the 
Hindus in generel, and women fn particular, by 
keeping the plant near their houses, The god 
Visbnu is worshipped particularly by the leaf 
of this plant. The Talsi plant is considered 
by the people to represent the goddess Luxmi, 
the wife of Vishno. Hindu women will not 
take their meals before worshippidg the Tulsi 
plant daily tn the morning, It is also smid that 
the god Vishnu, in his eighth incarnation called 
Krishna, had loved Vrunda, the wife of a 
demon, After her geath she was burnt, but 
on her burning ground there grew the Tulsi 
plant. As Krishna loved Vrunda very dearly, 
he began to love this plant also, and hence 
the image of Bál Krishna, or the god Vishnu, 
is married to this plant every year on the 12th 
day of the bright half of Kértik (November).® 
As it is also believed that te god Vishnu 
resides in the Tulsi plant, the worship of this 
plant is equivalent to the worship of the god 
Vishoa,4 . 

Besides the above mentioned trees, the Palus 
. (Butea frondosa), the Bel, a tree sacred to god 
Shiva, and the Shami (Prosopis spicigera), a 
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tree sacred to god Ganpati, the son of Shiva, 
are considered to be holy by the Hindus.5 


A common custom among Hindus is for a 
person who has lost his two wives and wishes 
to marry a third, to be first married to a Rat 
plant, and theh to the actual bride. His marri- 
age with the Rui plant is considered as a third 
marriage, After the marriage, the Rai plant 
is cut down and buried, and thus the marriage 
with the third bride is considered to be a fourth 
marriage. The marriage with the Exi plant 
has been adopted in the belief that the third 
wife is sure to die unless the spirit of the 
deceased is made to enter the Rui plant? 

When a girl is born under the influence of 
inauspicious planets which may be harmful to 
her husband, she is first married to a tree or 
an earthen pot, and then to the bridegroom. 
The marriage with the earthen pot is called 
Kumbkhavivghs, or the pot-wedding, It is 
believed that, by observing this practice, the 
danger to her husband is avoided, The danger 
passes to the tree to which she is first married,’ 

Among the lower classes tn the Thins Dis- 
trict® a poor man unable to marry owing to his 
poverty is first married to a Rui plant and 
then to a widow. Thig marriage witha widow 
is called pát lásame. This remarriage of ^ 
widow among the lower classes is generally 
performed at night, and under an old mango tree. 
It is never performed inthe house. A widow 
who has remsrried cannot take part in any 
auspicious ceremony such as a marriage, e*c.? 

At Vankavli in the Ratndgiri District there 
is a custom among the low class Hindus of a 
womzn who has lost her second husband and 
wishes to marry for the third time, first 
marrying & cock, i.e., she takes the cock in her 
arms at the time of her marriage with the thirc 
husband? 

Persona who have no children make a vow to 
Khandoba at Jejuri that the firstborn, male or 
female, shall be offered to him. The females, 
offered in fulfilment of such vows are called 
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Muralis, They are married to the god Khan- 
doba, and have to earn their livelihood by 
begging in villages. A male child thus offered 
to the god is called a Véghya 

There is ६ custom of offering children to the 
deities Yallamma and Khandoba in fulfilment of 
vows made in order to get a child. The child 
is taken to the temple of these deities, accom- 
panied with music. The temple ministrant 
asks the child to stand on a wooden board on 
a heap of rice in front of the deity, and puts 
into its hands a paradi—a flat basket of 
bamboo, tying to its neck the darshana of the 
deity. A female child is married to the 
dagger— Katyér—of the deity. When once 
this ceremony has.been performed, parents 
abandon their rights to such children. When 
these children come of age, the males can marry 
but the females cannot. The latter earns her 
livelihood begging jogava in the name of the 
goddess Amba with a paradi in her hand. A 
male child offered to the goddess Yallamma is 
called jogata, and a femele, jogatin, Children 
dedicated to the goddess Máyáka are called 
Jogi and Jogin, Children offered to Firangé 
and Ambébdi are called Bhatga (male) and 
BNutin (female). 

In the Konkan districts there is a class of 
women known as Bhávinis who are said to be 
married to Khanjir, i.c., a dagger belonging to 
the god. They are also celled deva goskita, i.e., 
prostitutes offered to the god. They have no 
caste of their own. They retain the name of the 
caste to which they originally belonged, such 
as Maráthe Bhávini, Bhandéri Bhévini, Suidr 
Bhavini, ete, The following account is given 
of the origin of the sect of Bhávini. A 
woman wishing to sbandon her husband goes 
to the temple of a village deity at night, and tn 
presence of the people assembled in that 
temple she takes oil from the lamp burning in 
the temple, and pours it upon ber head. This 
process is called Deval rigkens, ie., to enter 
into the service of the temple, After she has 
poured sweet oil from the lamp upon her head, 


She becomes the maid servant of the temple, and 
is free to behave as she likes, Daughters of 
such Bhávinis who do not wish to marry, 
undergo the process of shesa bNarame, and 
follow the occupation of their mothers. The 
sons of the Bhávinis have an equal right to the 
property of their mother, but any daughter 
who marries a lawful husbend loses her share 
in the property c. her mother, A Devali 
follows the occupation of blowing the horn or 
cornet, and is entitled to hold the torches tn the 
marriage ceremonies of the people fn tbe village. 
Many of them learn the art of playing upon 
the tabour—mradango—eand are useful to 
Kathekaris, i.e., those who recite legends of the 
gods with music and singing. Some of them 
become farmers while others are unoccupied, 
Bhávinis follow the occupation of a maid- 
servant in the temple, but their real occupation 
is that of public women, They are not scorned 
by the publice, On the contrary, they are 
required to be present at the time of & marriage 
to tie the marriage-string—Mangalizire—of 
a bride, for they are supposed to enjoy 
perpetual umwidowhood— Jamma sumdsini,’ 
Some of the houses of Bhdvinis become the 
favourite resorts of gamblers and vagabonds, 
In the absence of & daughter, a Bhévind pur- 
chases 4 girl from 4 harlot, and adopts her as 
her daughter to carry on her profession.* 
Snakes are believed to be the step-brothers 
of the gods. They reside under the earth 
and are very powerful, The snake is con- 
sidered to be very beautiful among creeping 
animals, and is one of the ornaments of the 
god Shiva, An image of a snake made of 
brass is. kept in the temple of the god Shiva, 
and worshipped daily along with the god. 
There is a custom among the Hindus of 
worshipping Ndga, f.6, the cobra, once a year 
on the Néga panchami day, i.c, the fifth day 
of the bright half of Shréwes ( August). 
Images of makes are drewn with sandalpaste 


she has no further comection with her husbend, jon a wooden board or on the walls of houses, 
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and worshipped by Hindu women oa this day. 
Durva grass, sacred to Ganpati, parched rice 
3438०, legumes kadadaz, and milk are offered 
to this image, Some people go to the snakes, 
abode Vérul—an ant-hill—on this day to 
worship the snake itself, if they happen to 
catch sight of it, 

It ig seid that at Battisa Shirdle in tbe 
Belgáum District the real Nága comes out of 
its abode below the earth on this day, and is 
worshipped by the people. Milk and láhya, 
parched rice, are put outside the house at night 
on this day with the intention that they may 
be consumed by a snake, Hindus do not dig 
or plough the earth on Nága ponohami day. 
Even vegetables are not cut and fried on this 
day by some people,” 

Earthen images of snakes are worshipped 
"by some people in the Konkan districts on the 
Nágs panckami day. The Négs is considered 
Xo be a Bráhman by caste, and it is believed 
thatthe family of the person who kills a 
snake becomes extinct, The cobra being com 
sijered a Bréhman, its dead body is adorned 
with the jénasme, and then burnt as that of a 
"human being. A copper coin is also thrown 
into its funeral pile. 

Atcertain villages in the Deccan a big 
earthen image of a make is consecrated in a 
public place on the Néga penokemi day, and 
worshipped by Hindus in general, Women 
sing their songs in circles before this image 
-while men perform taméeskés by its side, In 
fact, the day is enjoyed by the people 
as a holiday. The smake is removed next day, 
and sn iol in the form of a man made of 
-mod is seated in its place. This idol is called 
.Shirálshet, who is said once to bare berm 
a king and to have ruled over this earth for 
-me ani one-fourths of a ghataka, i. e., for 
half‘ an hour only. This day, is observed as 
a day of rejoicing by the people,‘ 
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The names of the make deities are 
Takshaka, Vásuki and Shesha, Their shrines 
are at  Kolhípur Nágothane,  Prnyaga, 
Nágadeváchi Wádi ond Subramhanya, A great 
fair is held every year at Battisa Shirdle on 
the Nága panohami day.* 

There is a shrine of a snake deity at 
Sávantwádi. The management of the shrine 
is in the hands of the State officials. It is 
believed that a real snake resides therein." 

There Is a shrine of a soske deity at Awás 
in the Alibig taluka of the Kolába District, 
where a great fair is held every year on the 
l4th day of the bright half of Káriik 
( November ). Itis said that persons suf- 
fering from snakebites recover when takea in 
time to this temple.® 

Itis said that a covetous person’ who 
acquires great wealth during his life-time and 
dies without enjoying it, or without issue, 
becomes a snake after death, and guards his 
boried treasures. At Kolhépur there was a 
Básmkér —money-lender—named Kodulkar 
who is said to have become a snake and to 
guiri his treasures. In the village of 
Kailava in the Panhdle petha of the Kolhépur 
District there is a snake jn the house of a 
Kulkarni, who scares away those who try to 
enter the storehouse of the Kulkarni 

It is a general belief among the Hindus 
that makes guard treasures. It ig said that 
there are certain places guarded by snakes 
in Goa territory. Persons who were compelled 
to abandon Portuguese territory owing to 
persecutions at the hands of the 
Portuguese buried their treasures beneath the 
ground. Those who died during exile are said 
to have become bhsts or ghosts, and it is 
believed thet they guard their buried treasures 
in the form of snakes.® 

The Hindus generally believe that the snakes 
who guard buried treasures do not allow any 
one togo near them. The snake frightens 
those who try to approach, but when he wishes 
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the temples devoted to snake deities, on the. 


to hand over the treasure to anybody he goes 


to that person at night, and tells him in a dream 
that the treasure buried at such and such a 
place belongs to him, and requests him to 
take it over. After ihe person has taken 
possession of the treasure as requested, the 
snake disappears from the spot.1 

It is said that a snake which guards treasure 
is generally very old, white tn complexion, and 
has long hair on its body. 

Hindus worship the image of a snake made 
of Darbka grass or of silk thread on the Anant 
Chaturdashi day, i,e., the 14th day of the bright 
half of Ashwin (October), and observe that 
day asa holiday. Legends of the exploits of 
the god are related with music and singing on 
this-day.? i 

A snake festival is observed tn the Nágesh- 
war temple at Awas in the Kolbe District on 
the night of the 14th day of the bright half 
of Kértiks (November). Nearly four hundred 
devotees of the god Shanker assemble in the 
temple, holding tn their hands wetra-sarps long 
cane sticks with smeke images at their ends. 
They advance dancing and repeating certain 
words, and take turns round the temple till 
midnight, After getting the permission of the 
chief devotee, they scatter thronghont the 
neighbouring villages with small axes in their 
hands, and cut down, and bring from the gar- 
dens, cocoanuts, plantains, and other edible 
things thet are seenon their way. They return 
to the temple after two hours, the last man 
being the chief devotee called Kuwarkdndya. 
The fruits are then distributed among the 
people assembled at the temple. Nobody inter- 
feres with them on this day in taking away 
eocoenuts and otber fruits from the village 
gardens. On the next day they go dancing in 
the same manner to the Kanakeshwar hill with 
the snake sticks in their hands.‘ 

In the Deccan no special snake festivals like 
those described above are erlebreted, But in 
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full moon day of Kértik, which is sacred to the 
snake deity, the deity is worshipped with 
special pomp, and the crests of the temples are 
illuminated on that night.* 

The village cures for snakebite are :— 

1, The usc of charmed water and the 
repetition of maniras by a sorcerer, 

2. The use of certain roots and herbs as 
medicines, 

3, The removal of the sufferer to the neigh 
bouring temple. 

4. Brending the wound with fire. . 

5. The drinking of soapnnt juice, or of 
water in which copper coins have been boiled. . 
by the patient, who is thus made to vomit the 
snake poison,® 

Inthe Deccan a person suffering from sake- 
bite is taken to a village temple, and the mini- 
strant ig requested to give him holy water. 
The deity is also inroked. Thus keeping the 
person for one night in the temple, he is carried 
to his house the following dey if cured. The: 
Yows made to the deity for the recovery of the 
person are then fulfilled, There is one turabat,. 
a tomb of Avalia a Mahomedan saint, at 
Panhdla where persons suffering from snake. 
bite are made to sit near the tomb, and it is. 
said that they are cured, In some villages. 
there are enchanted trees of Kadulimb where- 
persons placed under the shade of such 
trees are cured of snakebites. Some people tie 
a stone round the neck of the sufferer as soon 
as he is better, repeating the words Adi Gud 
Imém the name of a Mehomedan saint. After 
recovery from makebite the person is taken to- 
the mosque of the Adi Gaudi Imém Sákeb, where 
the stone is untied before the tomb, and jégri 


-equal to the weight of the stone is offered, A. 


feast is also given to the Mujdwor or minis- 
trant of the mosque. There is st persent a 
famous enchanter—Ménirike—at Satára who 
cures persons suffering from snakebite. It is 
said that he throws charmed water on the body 
of the sufferer, and in a few minutes the snake 
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begins to speak through the victim. 
sorcerer enquires what the snake wants. The 
snake gives reasons for biting the person, , When 
any thing thus asked for by the snake is 
offered, the victim comes to his senses, and is 
cured. There are many witnesses to the above 
fact.t 

At Mitbáv in the Rataágirl District chickens 
numbering from twenty to twecty-five are 
applied to the wound caused by the snakebite, 
A chicken has the power of drawing out the 
poison from the body through the wound, bur 
this causes the death of the chicken, The 
remedy above described (8 sure to be successful 
if it is tried within three hours of the 
person being bitten. There are several other 
medicines which act on the snakebite, bok they 
must be given very promptly. There are some 
men in this village who give charmed water for 
sake or any other bites, Many persons 
suffering from snakebite have been cured by 
the use of mantras and charmed water. 

Water from the tanks of Vetávare in the 
Sdvantwidi State and Ménjare in Goa territory 
is generally used as medicine for makebite. It 
is believed that by the power of mantras a make 
can be prevented from entering or leaving a 
particular ares, This process is called ‘sarpa 
béndhane’, There are some sorcerers who can 
draw snakes out of their holes by the use of 
their mantras, and carry them away without 
touching them with their hands,3 

At Adivare, in the Rájépur taluka, roots of 
certain herbs are mixed in water and applied 
to the wound caused by the snakebite, and 
given to the sufferer to drink. 
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At Néringre in the Ratndgiri District, persona 
suffering from snakebite are given the juice of 
Kadulimb leaves, and are kept In the temple 
of Hanomén, The feet of the deity are 
washed with holy water, and the water is give 
to the victim to drink.” 

A smake is believed to have a white 
jewel or mani in its head, and it loses its life 
when this jewel is removed. This jewel has 
the power of drawing out the poison of 
snakebite. When itis applied to the wound, 
it becomes green, but when kept in milk for 
sometime, it loses its greenness and reverts to 
its usual white colour. It gives out to the 
milk all the poison that has been absorbed 
from the wound, and the milk becomes green. 
This jewel can be used several times ag an 
absorbent of the polison of snakebite. The 
green milk must be buried under ground, so 
that it may not be used again by any one 
else. 2 

It is believed that an old snake having long 
hair on its body has a jewel in its head. This 
jewel is compared with the colours of a 
rainbow. The snake can take this jewel from 
its head at night, and search for food in its 
lustre. Such snakes never come near the 
habitation of human beings, but always reside 
in the depth of the jungle. This species of 
snake is called Deva Sarpa, i. e., a smake 
belonging to a deity. It is related that a 
make was born of a woman in the Kinkar's 
house at Tardál in the Sángli State, and 
another one in the Gabale’s house at 
Kolbápur.' 
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Se ae st 
TOTEMISM AND FETISHISM, 


The worship of totems, or Devaks, prevails 
among Hindus in Western India. The term 
Devak is applied to the deity or deities 
worshipped at the beginning of a thread or 
8 marriage ceremony. The ceremony is as 
follows: A small quantity of rice is put into 
& winnowing fan, and with it six small sticks 
of the Umbar iree, each covered with mango 
leaves and cotton thread. These are worshipped 
as deities. Near the winnowing fan is kept 
an earthen or copper vessel filled with rice, 
turmeric, red powder, betelnuts, sweet balls 
made of wheat flour, ghiand suger; and on 
the top of the vessel is small sprig of mango 
and & cocoanut covered with cotton thread. 
This vessel is also worshipped as a deity, 
and offerings of sweet eatables are made to it. 
After the worship of this vessel, the regular 
ceremony of Punydhavachana is performed. 
Twenty-seven Mátrikás or village and local 
deities, represented by betelnuts are consecrated 
in anew winnowing fan or a bamboo basket. 
Seven Máirikás are made of mango leaves, six 
of which containdurva grass, and the seventh 
darbha grass. Each of them is bound with 
a raw cotton thread separately. They are 
worshipped along with & Kalasha or & copper 
lota as mentioned above. This copper lota 
is filled with rice, betelnuts, turmeric, etc., a 
sprig of mango leaves is placed on the lota, 
and a cocoanut is put over it, The lota is 
also bound with a cotton thread. Sandalpaste, 
rice, flowers, and durva grass are required for 
its worship. An oil lamp called Arati is waved 
round the devak, the parents, and the boy or 
the girl whose thread or marriage ceremony is to 
be performed. A Sumdsini is called and 
requested to wave this Arati, and the silver 
coih which is put into the Arati by the parents 


is taken by her. The father takes the 
wiunowing fan end the mother takes the 
Kalasha, and they are carried from the mandap 
to the devak consecrated in the house. A 
lighted lamp is kept continually burning near 
this 46०4४ till the completion of the ceremony. 
After completion of the thread or marriage 
ceremony the devak is again worshipped, and 
the ceremony comes to an end. The deity in 
the devak is requested to depart on the second 
or the fourth day from the date of its con- 
secration, No mourning is observed during 
the period the devak remains installed in the 
house. है 

Among Meréthés and many of the lower 
classes in the Ratnágiri District the branch of 
a Fad, Kadamba, mango, or an Apia tree is 
worshipped as their devak or kal. 

Some Maréthis have a sword or a dagger 
as their devak, which is worshipped by them 
before commencing the ritual of the marriage 
ceremony . 

The family known as Rane at Náringre in 
the Devgad taluka of the Ratnágiri District, 
and the families known as Gadakari and 
Jádhava at MáIwan, consider the Pad or Banyan 
tree as their devak, and do not make use of its 
leaves. In the same manner, some people con- 
sider the Kadamba tree sacred to their family. 

There are some people among the Hindus 
in Western India whose surnames are derived 
Boke, Lándage, Wágh, Dukre, Kámale, Garud 
More, Mhase, Rede, Keer, Popat, Ghode, 
Shelér, Gdyatonde, Wágkmáre, Shálunke, 
Bhende, Padwal, Wálke, Apis, Ambekar, 
Pimpalkhare, Kelkar and Kálke, - 

The Hindus believe that a cow, a horse, and 
an elephant are sacred animals. The cow is 
treated with special respect by the Hindus 
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rin टिया AT Lingáyats and 
omen. The milk, the urine, and the dung of 
a cow are ueed as medicines, and they are also 
given as offerings to the god in sacrifices. 

The Shelír family considers the sheep as 
their dévak, and they do not est the flesh of a 
sheep. The Shdlunke family respects the 
Sadlunki or sparrow. People belonging to the 
More family do not est the flesh of & peacock 
as they consider it to be their devak 1 

The Bhandéris whose surname is Padwal 
dc not est-the vegetable of a snake-gourd or 
Padwel.3 

Hindus do not eat the flesh of the animal 
respected by them, and those who offer any 
'frnit to their guru as & token of respect do 
nct cat that fruit in future. Some Hindus do 
nct est onions, garlic and the fruit of a palm 
tree. The fruit of a tree belieyed to be the 
devak of a family is not eaten by the members 
of that family. 

The families of Riva and Ráne do not take 
their food on the leaf of a Pad or Banyan 
tree as they consider it to be their devak.* 

There are some Hindu families in the 
Koléba District who believe that their kul or 
tocem consists of the tortoise and the goat, and 
they do not eat the flesh of such animals. A 
certain community of the Vaishyas or traders 
known as Swár believe that a jack tree or 
P%omas is their kal, and they do not use the 
leaves of that tree.‘ 

It is believed among the Hindus that the 
deity Satwdi protects children for the first 
three months from their birth. The deity is 
‘worshipped on the fifth day from the birth of 
a child, and if there occurs any omission or 
error in the worship of that deity, the child 
begins to cry, or does not keep good health. 
On sach occasions the parents of the child 
make certain vows ta the deity, and if the 
child recovers, the parents- £o to a jungle, and 
ccllect seven small stoncs. They then besmear 
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the stones with red lead and oil, and worship 
them along with a she goat in the manner in 
which the vow was promised to be fulfilled,’ 

The horse is connected with the worship of 
the god Khandoba because this animal is 
sacred to that deity, being his favourite 
vehicle. For this reason all the devotees or 
Bhakias of Khandoba take care to worship the 
horse in order that its master, the god Khan- 
doba, may be pleased with them. 

It is well known that the cow is considered 
as most sacred of all the animals by the 
Hindus, and the reason assigned for this 
special veneration is that all the deities dwell 
in the cow, 

The Nandi, oe a bullock. made of stone, 
consecrated in front of the temple of Shiva, 
the Vágh or a tiger at the temple of a goddess 
and cows and dogs in the temple of Dattátraya 
are worshipped by the Hindus. 

The mouse, being the vehicle of Ganpati the 
god of wisdom, is worshipped by the people 
along with that god. ` 

In the Konkan cattle are worshipped by the 
Hindus on the first day of Kártika, and they 
are made to pass over fire. 


The mountains having caves and temples of 
deities are generally worshipped by the 
Hindus. The Abacha Pahád, the Girndr, the 
Panchmadhi, the Brahmagiri, the Sahyádri, 
the Tungár, the Jivadancha dosgar, the Munja 
dongar st Junnar, the Tugábáicha donger, the 
Ganesh Lene, and the Shivabai are the princi- 
pal holy mountains in the Bombay Presidency. 

Mount Abu, known asthe Abucha Pahád, is 
believed to be very sacred, and many Hindus 
go on a pilgrimage to that mountain. 

Hills are worshipped st Genpsti Pule 
and Chaul At Pule there is a temple of the 
god Ganpati, the son of Shiva, and at Chaal in 
the Koléba District there is a temple -of the 
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The place which produces sound when water 
is poured over it is considered to be holy, and 
is worshipped by the people, 

In the Deccan, hills are worshipped by the 
people on the Narak ohaiwrdashi day in 
Dipasáli, 14th day of the dark half of Ashwin 
(October), The legend of this worship is 
that the god Shri Krishna lifted the Govardhan 
mountain on this day, and protected the people 
of thts world, A hill made of cowdung is 
worshipped at every house on the Narak 
ckaturdasM day.i 

Stones of certain kinds are first considered 
as one of the deities, or as onc of the chief 
heroes in the famfly, and then worshipped by 
the people. Many such stones are found 
worshipped in the vicinity of any temple. 

A stone coming out of the carth with a 
phallus or lingam of Shiva is worshipped by 
the Hindus. If such a lingam lies in a deep 
jungle, tt is worshipped by them at least once 
a year, and daily, if practicable, in the month 
of Adkikemás, an intercalery month which 
comes every third year.? 

The red stones found in the Narmade river 
represent the god Ganpati, and are worshipped 
by the people. 

A big stone at Phutaka Tembha near Murud 
in the Ratndgiri District is worshipped by the 
people, who believe ft to be the monkey god 
Hesnumán or Maruti. AN the stone images of 
gode that are called Swayambha or self- 
existent are nothi.g but rough stones of 
peculiar shapes. There are such seayambhu— 
naturelimages—at Kelshi and Kolthare in the 
Ratnagiri District. 

There is a big stone st Palshet in the 
Retnágiri District which is worshipped as 
Kálikádevi. 

Stones are sometimes worshipped by the 
people in the belief that they are haunted by 
evil spirits. We have for example a stone 
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called Mora Dhonda lying by the seashore at 
Miwon in the Ratnégiri Disirict. It is 
supposed to be haunted by Devachár,* 

The stones which arc once consecrated and 
worshipped as deities have to be continually 
worshipped, even when perforated. The small, 
round, white stone slab known as Vishnu pada, 
which is naturally perforated, is considered to 
be holy, and is worshipped daily by the Hindus 
along with the other images of gods, The 
holes in this slab do not exiend right through. 

Tt is considered inauspicious to worship the 
fractured images of gods, but the perforated 
black stone called Shéligris, taken from the 
Gandaki river, is considered very holy, and 
worshipped by the people. For it is believed 
to be perforated from its very beginning 
Every Sháligrám has a hole in it, even when it 
is in the river! 

Broken stones are not worshipped by the 
people. But the household gods of the 
Bréhmans and other higher classes which are 
called the Pauchéyatan—a collection of five 
gods generally consist of five stones with holes 
in them. 

No instances of human sacrifices occur in 
India !n these days, but there are many 
practices and customs which appear to be the 
survivels of human sacrifices. These survivals 
are visible in the offerings of fowls, goats, 
buffaloes, and fruits like cocoanuts, brinjals, 
the Kokále or pumpkion gourd and others. 

Human sacrifices are not practised in these 
days, but among the Karháds Bréhmans there 
is a practice of giving poison to animals in 
order to satisfy their family deity. It is said 
that they used to. kill a Bráhman by giving 
him polsoned food. 

It is believed that the people belonging to 
the ceste of Karháda Bréhmans used to offer 
human sacrifices to their deity, and therefore 
nobody relies on a Karháda Bréhman in these 
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Gays. There isa proverb in Markthi which | At Achare, in the Mélwan taluka of the ' 


means that a man can trust erena Kardi 
ex a butcher but not a Karháda. 

As they cannot offer human sacrifices in 
toese days, it is said that during the Navarátra 
Folidays, i.e., the first nine days of the 
bright half of Ashwin (October), they offer 
poisoned food to crows, dogs and other 
animals.4 

At Kdlshe inthe Málwan taluka of the 
Eatnégiri District, the servants of gods, i.e., 
tae ministrants or the Bhopis of the temple 
prick their breast with a knife on the Dasara 
day, and cry out loudly the words ‘Koya’ 
‘Koya’. No blood comes from the breast as 
the wound is slight. This appears to be a 
survival of human sacrifice.? 

In the Bombay Presidency, and more 
especially in the Konkan districts, fetish 
soues are generally worshipped for the 
purpose of averting evil and curing diseases. 
Th every village stones are founi sacred to 
spirit deities like Bahirobe, Chedoba, Khan- 
doba, Mbasobe, Zoting, Vetál, Jakhái, Kokái, 
Ealkái and others. The low class people such 
a3 Mahérs, Mángs, ctc., apply red lead and 
ail to stones, and call them by one of the above 
mames, and ignorant people are very much 
araid of such deities. They believe that such 
deities have control over all the evil spirits or 
ghosts. It is said that the spirit Vetál starts 
te take a round in 4 village on the night of the 


nomoon day of every month, accompanied by 


all the ghosts. When any epidemic prevails 
in a village, people offer to these fetish stones 
olferings of estables, cocoanuts, fowls and 
goats. l 

There is a stone doity named Bhávai 
at Kokisare in the Bávada State, to whom 
vows are made by the people to cure diseases. 
As the'deity is in the burning ground, it is 
naturally believed that this is the abode of 
spirits. 
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Ratndgiri District, the round stones known as 
Kaketrapál are supposed to possess the power 
of curing diseases, and are also believed to be 
the abode of spirits.* 

At Adivare, in the Ratndgirl District, there 
is a stone named Makér Psmrukha which is 
worshipped by the people when cattle ‘disease 
prevails, especially the-disease of a large tick 
or the cattle or dog louse, 

At Ubhédénda, in the Ratnégiri District, 
there are some stones which are believed to 
be haunted by Vetdl, Bhutndth, Rawalnéth 
and such other servants of the god Shiva, 
and it 18 supposed that they have the power of 
curing epidemic diseases. People make vows 
to these stones when any disease prevails in the 
locality.* 

The Hindus generally consider as sacred all 
objects that are the means of their livelihood, 
and, for this reason, the oilmen worship their 
oil-mill, the Brdhmans hold in veneration the 
sacred  thread—Yadmopavit,—and religious 
books, the goldsmiths consider their firepots 
as s&cred, and do not touch them with their 
feet, In case any one accidently happens to 
touch them with his foot, he apologises and 
bows to them. 

It is believed by the Hindus that the broom, 
the winnowing fan, the pdéyali—a measure of 
four shers, the Samai or sweet-oil lamp, a 
metal vessel, fire and chán or the levigating 
slab should not be touched with foot. - 

The metals gold, silver, and copper, ‘the 
King’s coins, jewels and pearls, corns, the 
Skéligrdm stone, the Ganpati stone from the 
Narmada river, conoh-shell, sacred ashes, 
elephant tusks, the horns of an wild ox (Gava), 
tiger skin, deer skin, milk, cords, ghi, cow's 
urine, Bel, basil leaves or Tulsi, cocoanats, 
betelnuts, and flowers are considered as sacred 
by the Hindus, and no one will dare to touch 
them with his foot. 
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Hindus worship annually on the Dasara day 
the arms and all the instruments or implements 
by which they earn their livelihood, The corn 
sieve, the winnowing basket, the broom, the 
rice-pounder, the plough, the 4wuts or wood 
bill, and other such implements are worshipped 
on this day, The agricolturists respect their 
winnowing fans and corn sieves, and do not 
touch them with their feet, 

In the Kolhépur District all the instruments 
and implements are worshipped by the people 
one day previous to the Dasara holiday. This 
worship is called Khámdepwjan, They also 
worship all agriculture] instruments, and tie to 
them leaves of Pipal and mango trees,1 

A new winnowing fan is considered to be 
holy by the Hindus. It is filled with rice, 
fruits, cocoannts and betelnuts, and a Khana—a 
piece of bodice cloth—is spread over it. It is 
then worshipped and given to a Bráhman lady 
in fulfilment of certain vows, or on the occasion 
of the worship of a Brdhman Dampatya or 
merried pair. ` 

The broom is considered to be holy by the 
Hindus, Red powder—Xunku—is applied to 
a new broom before it is taken into use, It 
Should not be touched with the feet, 

At Rewadanda, in the Kolába District, some 
people worship 8 wood-bill or Koyata on the 
6th day from the birth of a child. The rice 
pounder, or Musal, is worshipped by them as a 
devak at the time of thread and IMArTI ye 
ceremonies. 

Fire is considered to be holy among the high 
class Hindus. It is considered ag an angel 
that conveys the sacrificial offerings from this 
earth to the gods in heaven. It is considered 
as one of the Hindu deities, and worshipped 
daily by high class Hindus. A Bréhman has 








to worship the fire every day in comnection with 
the ceremony Vaishwadevo—oblations of boiled 
rice and ghi given to the fire. It is also 
worshipped by the Hindus on special religious 
occasions, 

Fire is worshipped at the time of Yaduas or 

Sacrifices, Sacrifices are of five kinds, They 
are— 
Devayadns, Bhutayadna or Brahmayadns, 
Rishiyadna or Atithiyadna, Pitruyadma and 
The offerings of rice, ghi, 
firewood, Ti or sesamum, Java or barley, etc , 
are made in these yadnas, It is also wor- 
shipped at the time of Shrévani or Updkarma— 
the ceremony of renewing the sacred thread 
annually in the month of Shrdvan.3 

Among the lower classes fire is worshipped 
oo the Mahálaya or Shráddha day. They 
throw oblations of food into the fire on that 
day. 

The fire produced by rubbing sticks of the 
Pipal or Shevari tree is considered sacred, and 
it is essentially necessary that the sacred fire 
required for the Agmihoira rites should be 
produced in the manner described above, 

Agnikotra is a perpetual sacred fire preser- 
ved in Agnikunda, —a hole tn the ground for 
receiving and preserving consecrated. fire. A 
Bráhman, who has to accept the Agnihotra, has 
to preserve in his house the sacred fire day and 
night after his thread ceremony, and to worship 
it three times a day after taking his bath, 
When an Agnihotri dies, his body is burnt by 
the people who prepare fire by rubbing sticks 
of Pipal wood together, 

There are some Bréhmans who keep the fire 
continuously burning in their houses only for 
Cháturmás or four months of the year. The 
fire which is preserved and worshipped fot 
four months is called “Sméria Agni_’’5 


Manushyayadna. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ANIMAL WORSHIP, 


The following animals, birds and tnaects are 
respected by the Hindus :—The cow, bullock, 
she-baffalo, horse, elephant, tiger, deer, mouse, 
goat, ants and alligators; and among the birds 
the following are held sacred.—P-=acock, swan, 
eagle and kokil or cuckoo. 

Of all the animals the cow is considered to 
be the most sacred by Hindus. It is generally 
worshipped daily in the morning for the whole 
year, or at least for the Chkéturmds or four 
months beginning from the. 11th day of the 
bright half of 4sRádha to the 11th day of the 
bright half of the month of Aédrtika; and a 
special worship is offered to it in the evening 
on the 12th day of the dark half of Ashwin 
(October). 

The cow is believed to be the abode of all the 
deities and riskis. It is compared with the 
earth in its sacredness, and it is considered that 
when itis pleased it is capable of giving 
everything required for the maintenance of 
mankind, and for this reason it is styled the 
Káma Dhens or the giver of desired objects, 
It is said that a person who walks round 
the cow at the time of its delivery obtains 
the punya or merit of going round the whole 
earth. The cow is even worshipped by the 
god Vishnu. 

The cow is considered next to a mother, as 
little children and the people in general are 
fed by the milk of acow. Some women among 
high class Hindus take a vow not to take their 
meals before worshipping the cow, and when 
the cow is not available for worship, they draw 
in turmeric, white or red powder the cow’s 
foot-prints and worship the same, At the 


completion of the vow it is worshipped, and 
then given as a gift to a Bréhman. It is con- 
sidered very meritorious to give a Gopradén—a 


gift of a cow along with its calf, to a Bréhman. 
The sight of a cow in the morning 1s beliered 
by all Hindus to be auspicious. 

The bullock is respected by the people as it 
is the favourite vehicle of the god Shiva, and is 
very useful for agricultural purposes. The 
Nandi or bull is worshipped by Hindus. The 
bullock is specially worshipped on the 12th 
day of the bright half of Kártika. When 
performing the funeral rites of the dead, a bull 
is worshipped and set free. The bull thus set 
free is considered sacred Uy. the people, and is 
never used again for agricultural or any other 
domestic purposes. 

In order to avoid calamities arising from the 
influence of inauspicious planets, Hindus wor- 
ship the she-baffalo, and offer it as a gift to a 
Bráhman. The she-buffalo is compared with the 
Kál Puruska or the god of Death, the reason 
being that Yama is believed to ride a buffalo. 
The Bráhman who accepts this gift has to — 
shave his moustaches and to undergo a certain 
penance. The cowherds sometimes worship the 
she-buffalo. As tt is the vehicle of Yama, the 
buffalo is specially worshipped by people when 
an epidemic occurs in & village. In certain 
villages in the Konkan districts the buffalo 18 
worshipped and sacrificed on the same day. 

The horse is the vehicle of the deity Khan- 
doba of Jejuri. Itis worshipped on the Vijaya 
Dashami or the Dasara holiday as in former 
days, on the occasion of the horse sacrifice or 
Ashwamedha, 

The elephant is the vehicle of the god Indra 


and is specially worshipped on the Dasara day. 
It is also belicved that there are eight sacred 
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ee These 
are called Ashtedik-Pdlas, i.e., the protectors 
of the eight different directions, and they are 
worshipped along with other deities on auspi- 
cious ceremonial occasions, like weddings, 
thread-girding, etc. 

The deer and the tiger are considered to be 
holy by Hindus, and their skins are used by 
Bréhmans and ascetics while performing their 
&usteriies. The deer skin is used on the 
occasion of thread girding. A small piece of 
the deer skin is tied to the neck of the boy 
along with the new sacred thread. 

The mouse, belug the vehicle of the god 
Ganpati, is worshipped along with that deity 
on the Ganesh Chaturthi day, the fourth day 
of the bright half of BAddrapada, 

The goat is believed to be holy for sacrificial 
purposes. It is worshipped at the time of its 
sacrifice, which is performed to gain the favour 
of certain deities. 

The ass is generally considered as unholy by 
the Hindus, and its mere touch is held to cause 
pollution. But certain lower class Hindus like 
the Londris consider it sacred, and worship it 
on the Gokul Ashthami day (8th day of the 
dark half of Shréwan). 

The dog is believed to be an incarnation of 
the deity Khandoba, and it is respected as the 
favourite animal of the god Dattdtraya, But 
it is not touched by high class Hindus. 

It is considered a great sin to kill a cat. 

All domestic animals are worshipped by the 
Hindus on the morning of the first day of 
Mérgashirsha (December) 

On this day the horns of these animals are 
washed with warm water, painted with red 
colours, and a lighted lamp is passed round 


feeding the ants with sugar or flour, a person 
obtains the Panga or merit of sakasrabkojas, 
i.e., of giving a feast to a thousand Bráhmane. 

Alligators are worshipped as water deities 
by, the Hindus. 

The peacock is the favourite vehicle of 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning, and it is 
therefore respected by the people, 

The swan is the vehicle of Brahma, the god 
of creation, l 

The eagle is the vehicle of the god Vishnu, 
and is & favourite devotee of that deity. It is 
therefore held sacred by Hindus. 

The cuckoo or Kokil is believed to be an 
incarnation of the goddess Párwati. This bird 
is specially worshipped by high caste Hindu 
| women for the period of one month on the 
ocoasion of a special festival called the 
festival of the cuckoos, or Kokila orate, which 
is held in the month of Ashdédha at intervals 
of twenty years. 

The crow is generelly held inauspicious by 
Hindus, but as the manes or pitras are said to 
assume the formof crows, these birdsare res- 
pected in order that they may be able to partake 
of the food offered'to the dead ancestors in the 
dark half of BAédrapada called Piirupaksha. 

It is necessary that the oblations given in 
performance of the funeral rites on the tenth 
day after the death of a person should be eaten 
by the crow. But if the crow refuses to touch 
these oblations, it 1s believed that the soul of the 
deed has not obtained salvation; and hence it is 
conjectured that certain wishes of the dead have 
remained unfulfilled, The son or the relatives 
of the dead then take water in the cavity of 
their right hand, and solemnly promise to fulfil 
the wishes of the dead, When this is done, the 


their faces. They are feasted on this day as it crow begins to eat the food. 
is considered to be the gala day (Divdli holiday) | “The harsh sound of a crow is taken as a sure 
of the animals. sign of an impending mishap. 


Hindus consider it meritorious to feed ants 
and fish, end to throw grain tothe birds. Anis 
are fed by the people scattering sagar and 
flour on the ant-hills. It is beHeved that, by 


The dog, cat, pig, ass, buffalo, ret, bAáIu, an 
old female jackal, Hsard, and the birds cock, 
crow, kite, vulture, owl, bet, and pingls are 
considered as unholy and Inauspicious by Hindus, 


CHAPTER X, 


WITCHCRAFT, 


Chetak is an art secretly learnt by women. [ is believed to bring corn and other things from 
Tt is a form of the black art. A woman well | bousesor harvesting grounds, It is seen only 
versed in the mantras of ohetak can do any | by its mistress the oketakin, The belief that the 
mischief she chooses. She van kill a child or | chetakins can turn a person into the form of 
turn any person into’a dog or other animal by , an animal does not prevail in this district. They 
=e The Chetakin | do not wander from one place to another. 
-can remove all the hair from the head of a | Thechetakim has to go once a year to the temple 
woman, or scetter filth, eto, tn a person's house, | of the deity from whom the oketak has been 
make marks of crosses with marking nuts on | brought, and to psy the annual tribute for the 
all the clothes, or play many other such tricks | use of that chetak or servant spirit. 
without betraying a trace of the suthor of the | There are no witches in the Batndgiri District. 
mischief, The chetekins are able to mesmerise. | 1t is said that there are some at Kolwan in the 
a man and order him to do anything they want, | Thana District They are generally found 
A Chetakis or witch cannot herself appear in | among Thikars. Some of them oome to the 
the form of an animal. Retndgiri District, but though no one can tell 

They follow revolting forms of ceremonies. | anything about their powers, ignorant people 
All witches who have learnt the black art meet | are very much afraid of them, It is believed 
at night once a month on the Amavásya day or | that they can turn persons into animals by means ° 
nb moon day of every month, ata burning ground | of their incantations. The person once charmed 
outside the village. On such occasions they go | by their mentras is said to blindly abide by 
quite naked, and apply turmeric and red powders their orders, It is also believed thet they can 
to the body and forehead. While coming to | ruin anybody by their magic, 
the cremation ground they bring on their There are no witches at Rái in the Thine 
heads burning coals in an carthen pot called | District, The woman who can influence evil 
Kondi, At this meeting they repest their | spirits to do harm to others is called a Bhutdli, 
maniras, and take care that none are forgotten. | It is said thatthe Bhutdlis assemble at the 
Afler completing the repetition of the mantras, | funeral ground in a naked state on tbe full-moon 
they go round the village and return to their | day and on the Amávásya, or the last day of 
respective houses. They have no special | every month, to refresh their knowledge of the 
-haunts or seasons. black art,3 

In the Kolhépur District the woman who is A witch has dirty habits and observances, 
in possession of a chetak is called ohetekis. | The chief sign for detecting a witch or chetakin 
The chetah is said to abide by her orders. It | is a foam or froth that appears on the lips of 
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her mouth when she is asleep. The only means 
to guard against her witchcreft is to remain on 
friendly terms with her, and not to hurt her 
feelings on any occasion. People generally keep 
a watch over the actions of a woman who is 
suspected to be & witch, and if she is found 
practising her black’ art, and is caught red- 
handed, peuple then pour into her mouth water 
brought from the shoe-maker’s earthen pot or 
kundi. It is believed that, when she is compelled 
to drink such- water, her black art becomes 
ineffective.t 


In the Thina District it is believed that the. 


skin round the eyes of a witch is always black, 
her eyes have an intoxicated sppearance, her 
nails are generally parched and have a darkish 
colour, and the lower portions of her feet seem 
to be scraped. When any sorcerer gives ont the 
name of such a Bhwtáli, she 1s threatened by 
the people thet, should she continue to give 
trouble in the village, her own black art or 
another spirit would be set against her ; and she 
then ceases to give trouble.* 


There are some sorcerers in tbe Théna District 
who can move a small brass cup or v&ti by the 


power of their magic. "They can detecta witch 
by the movement of this vessel, When the brass 
vessel or váli reaches the house of a witch, it 
at once settles upon the witch's head. She is 
then threatened by the people that she will be 
driven out of the village tf found practising 
her black art.? 

In the Kolhápur District, when the people 
come to know of the existence of a witch in 
their village, they take special precantions at 
the time of harvest. They arrange to harvest 
a different kind of grain to the one selected for 
harvesting by the witch. After some time they 
go to the field of the witch, and discover whether 
there is a’mixture of grain in her field. If they 
are convinced of the fact, they take further 
precautions. In order to avoid being troubled. 
by the chetsk, they keep an old, worn out shoe 
or sandal anda charmed copper amulet under 
the eayes atthe main door of their houses, or 
make crosses with marking nut on both sides 
of a door. At some places chuzcm spots or 
circles £re marked on the front of a house, the 
object being to guard against the evil effects of 
the ohetak’s tricks.4 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GENERAL. 


Offerings of cocoanutr, fowls or goats are 
annually made to the spirits that guard the 
elds. They are generally made at the time 
of beginning a plantation or the harvesting of 
acrop. When making these offerings, the 
farmers pray to the god to give prosperot: 
crops every year. 
Zood in the field on the first harvesting dey 
and offer it as waivedya (god's meal) along 
with the above mentioned offerings.i 

At Bándivade in the Ratndgiri District, while 
commencing the sowing of crops, the farmers 
worship a certain number of bullocks made of 
zice flour and then throw them into the pond or 
ziver adjoining the fields. On other occasions, 
offerings of cocoanuts and fowls are sacrificed to 
the deities that protect the fields. Some people 
give a feast to the Bréhmans at the end of the 
harvesting season. 

Ceremonies in connection with ploughing, 
ete., are not observed for all the lands. But fields 
which are suppoeed to be haunted by evil spirits 
are worshipped at the time of ploughing, and 
the evil spirits are propitiated, cocoannts, sugar, 
fowls or goats being offered to the local deities or 
devackárs. There is à custom of worshipping 
Jn the fields the heaps of new corn at the time 
of harvest, and this custom generally prevails 
in almost all the Konkan districts.* 

At Fonde in the Ratnégiri District the 
Shiwar, generally compored of boiled rice mixed 
with curds, is kept at the corner of a field at 
the time of reaping the crops. The Shiwar ig 
sometimes composed of the offerings of rowls 
and gosts. This ritual is also known by the 
name Ckoraws.* 

Dásgáv in the Kolába District, there is 
a custom of carrying one onion in the corn 
taken to the fields for sowing, and placing five 
handfuls of corn on a piece of cloth before 
beginning to sow the corn. At the time of 
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They prepare their cooked. 


Límami or plantation of crops a fair called 
Palejatra is held by the people, and every 
farmer breaks a cocoanut in the field at the 
time of plantation or lávani of crops. At the 
time of harvesting it is customary with many 
of the cultivators in the Konkan to place a 
cocoanut in the field and to thrash it with the first 
bundle of crop several times before the regular 
operation of thrashing is begun. At the close of 


the harvest the peasants offer cocoanuts, fowls 


_or a goat to the guardian deity of the ficld.* 


At Váda in the Thána District the ploughs 
are worshipped by the farmers on Saturday and 
then carried to the fields for ploughing. At 
the time of harvesting, the wooden post to which 
the bullocks are tied is worshipped by them, and 
at the close of the harvest the heap of new 
corn is worshipped and coeoanuts are broken 
over (६.7 

In the Kolhápur District the farmers worship 
the plough before beginning to plough the land - 
At the time of sowing the corn they worship 
the Kuri, an implement for sowing corn. At 
the time of Ropani or transplanting the crops 
they split a cocoannt, and worship the stone 
consecrated by the side of the field after be- 
smearing it with red powders, and make a vow of 
sacrificing a goat for the prosperity of their 
crops. At the time of harvesting they also 
worship the heap of new corn, and after giving 
to the deity offerings of cocoanuts, fowls or 
goats they carry the corn to their houses. 

In the Konkan districts the village deity is 
invoked to protect the cattle. People offer 
fowls and cocoanuts in the annual fair of a 
village deity, and request her to protect their 
cattle and crops. They hare to offer a goat or 
buffalo to the deity every third year, and to 
hold annnal fairs in her honour. The procession 
of bali is one of the measures adopted for 
averting cattle diseases.® 
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When there was scarcity of rain the Hindus 
formerly invoked Indra, the god of rain, by 
means of Yadmyas or sacrifices, but such sacri- 
fices are now rarely performed as they are very 
costly. The general method of ensuring rain- 
fall in these days is to drown the lingam of 
the god Shiva in water and to offer prayers to 
that deity.* 

The following rural rites are intended to 
ensure sunshine and to check excessive rain. 
A msn born in the month of Fálgus (March) 
is requested to collect rain water in the leaf of 
the Alu plant, and the leaf is then Hed to a 
stick and kept on the roof of a house. Burning 
coals are also thrown into rainwater a fter passing 
them between the legs of a person born in the 
rionth of Félgun.® 

In order to protect the crops from wild pig 
the people of Umberg&on in the Thana District 
post in their fields twigs of Ayan tree on the 
Ganesh Chaturtht day (fourth day of the 
bright half of Bhddrapeds or September) 
every year.® 


In the Kolhápur District the deities Tamj di 
Tungái and Wághál are invoked by the villa- 
gers for the protection of cattle. When the 
cattle disease has disappeared the people offer 
cocdanats and other offerings to those deities. 
‘The potters and the Chudbude Joshis observe 
the following ceremony for causing rainfall. 
A lingam or phallus of Shiva made of mud is 
oonseorated on a wooden board or péi, and a 
naked boy is asked to hold it over his head. 
The boy carries it from house to house and the 
inmates of the houses pour water over the phallus, 
The Brdhmans and the high class Hivdus pour 
water on the lingam at the temple of the god 
Shiva continuously for several days. This is 
called Rudrébhisheka. It is a religions rite in 
which eleven Bréhmans are seated in a temple 
to repeat the prayers of the god Shiva. 

In order to scare noxious animals or fnsects 
from the fields, the owners of the fields throw 
charmed rice round the boundaries of their 


fields. The figure of & tiger made of dry 
leaves of sugarcane is posted at a conspicuous 
place in the fields for protecting the crops of 
sugarcane.* 

Great secrecy is required to be observed on 
the occasion of the special puja of Shiva which 
is performed on the first day of the bright half 
of the month of Bhédrapada (September). 
This rite is called Maunya vrata or silent wor- 
ship, and should be performed only by the male 
members of the family. On this dey all the 
members of the femily have to remain silent 
while taking their msals. Women do not speak 
while cooking, us the food which is to be offered 
to.the god must be cooked in silence.’ 

Newly married girls have to perform the 
worship of Mangala Gauri successively for the 
first five years on every Tuesday in the month 
of Skrémas (August), and it is enjoined that 
they should not speak while taking their meals 
on that day. Soms people do not speak while 
taking their meals on every Monday of Shráwa s, 
and others make a vow of obeerving silence and 
secrecy at their-moals every day. All Bréhmans 
bave to remain silend when going to the closet 
and making water.® 

Certain persons observe silence at their meals 
during the period of four months (CAdturmés) 
commencing from the 11th day of the bright 
half of Ashddha (July) to the 11th day of the 
bright half of Kértik (November). Certain 
classes of Hindus observe the penance of secrecy 
in the additional month that occurs at the lepse 
of every third year.’ 

Silence is essential at the time of performing 
certainausterities such as Sandhya, worshipping 
the gods, and the repetition of the Brákma Gé- 
gairi manira and other such manires. Secrecy 
is y observed when a disciple is initiated 
by his Guru or spiritual guide with the sacred 
maniras or incantations.® 

Secrecy and silence are essential when learn- 
ing the mantras on snakebite, on evil eye and the 
evil spirit of Vetdl. All followers of the Shdkts 
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sect must worship the goddess (Durga) very 
secretly. Silence 18 also observed by peopl in 
. welcoming to their homes and worshipping the 
goddess Parvati or Gauri in the bright half of 
Ehádrapada every year.i 

At Váde in the Thina District, one day 
previous to the planting of rice crops the farmer 
has to go to his field even before day break with 
frre balls of boiled rice, cocoanuts and other 
things. There he worships the guardian deity 
o€ the field and buries the balls of rice under- 
ground. He has to do it secretly and has to 
remain silent during the whole period. He is 
also forbidden to look behind while going to the 
feld for the purpose. ? 

Secrecy and silence are óbserved when per- 
forming the rites of Chetaks and evil spirits or 
ghosis. Widow remarriages among the lower 
casses are performed secretly. The pair 
vishing to be remarried are accompanied by a 
Bréhman priest, and the marriage is performed 
sway from the house. The priest applies red 
lead (Kunku) to the forehead of the bride and 
tarows grains of rice over their heads, and a 
sone mortar or påta is touched to the backbone 
cf the bride. The priest then turns his face 
end walks away silently.* 

The Holi is a religious festival. It is 
sunually celebrated in memory of the death of 
Lámdev the God of Love, who was destroyed 
Ey the god Shankar on the full moon day of 
Tálgun (March). The object of this fescival 
rppears to have been a desire to abstain from 
list by burning in the Holi fire all vicious 
thoughts and desires. As a rule, females do 
rot take any part in this festival. 


Inthe Konkan districts the annual fes:tval 
cf Holi begins from the fifth day of the bright 
talf of Fálgus (March). Boys from all the 
Localities of a village assemble at a place ap- 
po'zted for the Holi. The place appointed for 
Finding the Holi is not generally changed. 
The boys then go from house to house asking 
for firewood, and bring it to the Holi epot. 
They arrange the firewood and other combustible 
erticles around the branch of a mango, betelnut 
or a Sáwar tree in the pit dug out for the 
purpose and then set if on fire. After kindling 
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the sacred fire they take five turns round the 
Holi accompaned with the beating of drums and 
raise joud cries of obscene words. After this 
they play the Indian games of Atydpdtya and 
Khokho and occasionally rob the neighbouring 
people of their firewood and otber combustible 
articles. At the close of these games they daub 
their foreheads with sacred ashes gathered from 
the Holi fire. They consider these ashes espe- 
cially auspicious and carry them homs for the 
use of the other members of their families. 
This process is continued every night till the 
close of the follmoon day. Elderly persons 
take part in this festival only during the last 
few days. 


On the fullmoon day all the mals of the 
village, including old msn, slart after sunset for 
the Holi spot, collecting on their way pieces of 
firewood from all the houses in thb locality and 
arrange them in the manner described above. 
After having arranged the Holi, the officiating 
priest recites sacred verses and the puja-is 
performed by the mdnkari of the village. This 
ménkari or pátil is either the headman or some 
other leading person of the village, and to him 
belongs the right of kindling the Holi fire first. 


' Soms persons kindle a small Holi in front of 


their houses and worship it individually, but 
they can take psrt in the public Holi, In the 
towns the Holis of different localities are kindled 
separately while in small villages there is only 
one for every village. 

At Vijaydurg in the Ratnágiri District a hen 
is tied to the top of a tree or a bamboo placed 
in the pit dug ont for kindling the Holi fire. 
The fowl tied fo the top of the bamboo is called 
Shit. A small quantity of dry grass is first 
burnt at the bottom of this tree when the Mahárs 
beat their drums. The Skit (fowl) is then 
removed from the tree after it is half burnt 
and taken by the Mahérs. The Holi fire is 
then worshipped and kindled by the Gurav. 
Worshipping and kindling the Holi and taking 
the Shit (fowl) are considered as high honours. 
Occasionally quarrels and differences arise 
over th!5 privilege and they are decided by the 
village Panch.* 
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After the DLE ICA. of the Holi the people 
assembled there offer to the Holi a Naipedga 
(gcd’s meal) of poli—a sweet cake made of 
jagri, wheat flour and gram pulse. Cocoa- 
nuis from all the houses in the village are 
thrown into this sacred fire. Some of these 
eoconnuis are afterwards taken out of the 
sacred fire, cut 1000 pieces, mixed with suger 
and are distributed among the people assemb- 
led as prasdd or favoured gift. Lower 
classes of Hindus offer a live goat to the 
Holi, take it out when it is half burnt and 
feast thereon. 

On the night of the fullmoon day and the 
first day of the dark half of Fálgwm, the 
people asscmbled at the Holi‘ fire wander 
about the village, enter gardens and steal 
plantains, cocoanuts and other garden produce. 
Robbery of such things committed duringihese 
days is considered to be pardonable. Some 
people take advantage of this opportunity for 
taking revenge on thelr enemies in this respect. 

The fire kindled at the Holi on the fullmoon 
day is kept constantly burning till the Rang- 
panchami day i. e. fifth day of the dark 
half of Fálgwm. Next morning i. e., on the 
first day of the dark half of Félgus, the 
people boil water over that fire and use it for 
the purpose of bething. It is believed that 
water boiled on the sacred fire has the power 
of dispelling all the diseases from the body. 
People go on dancing in the village ard sing 
songs for the next five days. They generally 
sing Ldvanis, a kind of ballad, during this 
festival Among these dancers a boy is 
dressed like a girl and is called Eádha. This 
Rádha has to ‘ance at eyery house while the 
others repeat Ldvants. 

The second day of the dark half of Félgun 
is called Dhulvad oy dust day when people 
start in procession through the village, and 
compel the males of every house to join the 
party. They thus go to the Holi fire and 
raise loud cries of obscene words throwing 
mud and ashes upon each other. They after- 
wards go to the rjver or 8 pond to take their 
bath .at noon time and then return to their 
houses. The third day of the dark half is 
also spent like the previous one witha slight 


difference which is that cow dung is used in- 
stead of mud. This day is called Shenwac 
day. On the fourth day the Dhunds Riksha- 
hasiñ (a demon goddess) is worshipped by the 
people, and the day is spent in making merry 
and singing obscene songs called Lávanis. The 
fifth day of the dark‘half is known as Rang- 
panchami day and is observed by the people 
in throwing coloured waler upon each other. 
Water in which Kwswmba and other colours 
are mixed is carried in large quswtity on 
bullock carts through the streets of a city and 
sprinkled on the people passing through these 
streets. On this day the sacred fire of the 
Holi is extinguished by throwing coloured 
water ove? it. This water Is also thrown upon 
the persons asse-nbled at the Holi. The money 
collected as post during this period is utilised 
in feasting and drinking. 

At Ibhrampur in the Ratndgiri District the 
image of cupid is seated in a palanquin and 
carried with music from the temple to the Holi 
ground. The palanguin is then placed on a 
certain spot. The ‘place for thus depositing 
the image of the god is called Sfhin.l At 
Néringre there is a big stone called Holder 
which is worshipped by the people before kindl- 
ing the Holi fire? After the kindling of the 
sacred fire the palanquin is lifted from the 
Sáhán, and carried round the Holi fire with 
great rejoicings. The palanquin is then car- 
ried through the village and is first taken to the 
house of a Ménkari, and then from house-to 
house during the next five days. The inmates 
of the houses worship the deity in the palanguin 
and offer cocoanuts and other fraits and make 
certain vows. The palanguin is taken back to 
tho temple on the fifth day of the dark helf of 
Félgun when on its way gulél or red powder is 
thrown over the image and on the people who 
accompany it.’ 

Among high class Hindus the thread girding 
ceremony of a boy is performed when he attains 
puberty. The girls are generally married at 
an early age, and whene girl attains puberty, 
sugar is distributed among the friends and 
relatives of her husband. She is then seated 
ina Makhar—a gaily dressed frame. Dishes’ 
of sweets which are: brought by the .- ` 
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parents and the relatives of her husband are 
given to her for the first three days. She 
takes her bath on the fourth day, accompanied 
by the playing of music and the bealing of 
drums. Sweetmeits in dishes are brought by 
the relatives till the day of Rutushanti (the 
first bridal night). The Garbhádán or Rutu- 
shénti čeremoñyý if ofie of the. sixteen ceré- 
monies thai are required to be performed 
during the life of every Hindu. This cere- 
mony is performed within the first sixteen 
days from the girl's attaining her puberty, the 
4th, 7th, Sth, 11th and the 13ta being cons'- 
dered inauspicious for this purpose. While 
performing this ceremony the following thtee 
rites are required to be observed. They are 
Ganpatipujan or the worship of the god Gan- 
pati, Punhyákavachas or the special ceremony 
forinvoking divine blessings and Navagraha- 
shénii the ceremony for propitiating" the nine 
planets. The ritual of this ceremony is as 
follows :— 

The husband and the wife are seated side by 
side on wooden boards to perform the above 
three rites. The Kadali pujan or plantain tree 
worship is performed by the pair. The sacred 
- fire or Homa is required to be kindled. The 
juice of the Durwa grass is then poured into the 
right nostril of the bride by her husband. This is 
intended to expel all diseases from the body of 
the girl and to secure safe conception. They 
are then seated in a Makhar, and presents of 
clothes, ornaments ete., are made by the parents 
of the girl and other relatives. After this the 
husband fills the lap of the girl with rice, a 
cocoanut, five betelnuts, five dry dates, five 
almonds, five plantains and five pieces of 
tormeric. The girl is then carried to a temple 
accompanied by the playing of music. A grand 
feast is given to the friends and relatives at 
the close of this ceremony. : 

The Hindus generelly make various kinds 
Df vows in order io procure offspring or with 
3ome other such object, and fulfil them when 
zhey succeed in getting their desire. The fol- 
lowing are the. different kinds of vows made. 
They offer cocoanuts, sugar, plantains and 
other fruits, costly new dresses and ornaments 
-o the deities, and give feasts to Bráhmans. 
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Special oeremonies caled Laghurudra and 
Mahárudra in honour of Shiva the god of des- 
trucli^: are also performed. Sweetmests such 
as pennas ^tc. are offered to the gods in fulfil- 
ment of vows. Some people make vows to 
observe fests, to feed Bráhmana, and to distri. 
bute coins and clothes io the poor; while 
others hang toranas-wreaths of flowers and 
ped leaves—on the entrance of the temple, 
and hoist Hags over it. Bich people erect new 
temples to different Hinds deities. Some ob- 
serve fasts to propitiate the goddeas Chandika 
and worship her during Navarálra the first nine 
days of the bright half of Ashvin (October) 
and others offer fowls and goats to their fa- 
vourite deities. Women make a vow to 
walk round the Axdumbar or Pipal tree, and 
lo distribute cocoanuts, sugar, jagri, copper or 
silver equal to the weight of their children, 

Vows are made by people with tae object of 
securing health wealth and children and other 
desired objects such as education, etc. They are 
as follows :— 

Performing che worship of Shri Satya 
Náráyan, offering clothes and ornaments to the 
temple deities, hanging bells, constructing 4 
foot path or steps lesding to the temple of the 
special deity.! Vows are also made to ob- 
tain freedom from disease or such other calami- 
ties. When any person in the family becomes 
ill or when a sudden calamity befalls a family 
an elderly member of the family goes to the 
temple of a deity and makes certain vows 
according to his means, fulfilling them as soon 
as the calamity or disease has disappeared. 

Vows are usually to perform acts of bene- 
volence. These consist in distributing cocoa- 
not mixed in sugar, giving feasts to Brahman 
priests, observing fasts on Saturday, Tuesday 
and Sunday, offering clothes and ornaments to 
deities, building new temples and gnest houses 
(dkarmskálás), digging out new wells and in 
distributing clothes and food to the poor.® 

At Khopoli in the KolKba District, people 
who have no children or whose children die 
shortly after birth make a vow to the Satwái 
deity, whose temple is at short distance from 
Khopoli. The vow is generally to bring the 
child to the derskama (sight) of the deity and 
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to feed five or more (married) Bráhman pairs. 
Such vows are fulfilled after the birth of a 
child. Some worship the god Satya Náráyan 
on a grand scale and others propitiate the god 
Shiva by the ceremony of Abhisheka (water 
sprinkling). Some offer nails made of gold 
or silver to the goddess Shitala after the re- 
covery of a child suffering from small pox. 
Eyes and other parts of the body made of 
gold and silver are also occasionally offered in 
fulfilment of vows. People abstain from eating 
certain things till the vows are fulfilled 1 
Vows are made in times of difficulties and 
sorrow, The person afflicted with sorrow or 
misfortune prays to his favourite deity and 
promises to offer particular things or to per- 
form special ceremonies, and fulfils his vows 
- when his desired objects are attained. The 
ceremonies commonly observed for these pur- 
poses-are the special pujds of Satya Náráyan 
and Satya Vinayak. Native Christians make 
their vows to their saints and Mot-Míávali 
(Mother Mary) in the taluka of Salsette.? 
There 1818 shrine of the god Shankar at 
Kanakeshwar a village on the sea side two 
miles from Mitbáv in the Batnágirt District. 


Many years ago it so happered that a 


Mahomedan merchant was carrying his mer- 
chandise in a ship. The ship foundered in a 
stórm at a distance of about two or three 
miles from Kanskeshwar. When the vessel, 
seemed to be on the point of sinking the 
merchant despairing of his life and goods, 
made a vow to erect a nico temple for the 
Hindu':shrine of Kanakeshwar if he, his vessel 
and its cargo were saved. By the grace of 
God the vessel weathered the storm and he 
arrived safely in his country with the merch- 
andise. In fulfilment of this vow he erected 
a good temple over the shrine of Shri Shan- 
kar at Kanakcshwar, which cost him about 
rupees six thousand, This temple is in good 
condftion to the present day. Many such 
vows are made to special deities, When the 
people get their desired objects they attribute 
the success to the favour of the deity invok- 
ed, bat when their expectations are not 
fulfilled they blame their fate and not the 
deity.* 
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In the Konkan districts there are some per- 
sons who practise black art of several kinds 
such as Cketak, Járan, Máran and Uchédian. 
Chetah is a kind of evil spirit brought from 
the temple of the goddess Italdi of the Kon- 
kan districts, It is brought for a fixed or 
limited period, and an annual tribute is re- 
quired to be paid to the goddess for the ser- 
vices, — 

Another kind of black art widely practis- 
ed in the Konkan districts is known by the 
name of Muth mdrane, In this art the sor- 
cerer prepares an image of wheat flour, and 
worships it with flowers, incense, etc, A lemon 
pierced with a number of pins is then placed 
before the image. The sorcerer begins to 
pour spoonfuls of water mixed with jagri on 
the face of the image, and repeats certain 
mantras. Meanwhile, the lemon gradually 
disappears and goes to the person whose 
death it is intended to secure. The person 
aimed at receives a heavy blow in the chest 
and at once falls to the ground vomiting 
blood, Sometimes he is known to expire 
instantaneously, Ths charmed lemon, after 
completing its task returns to the sorcerer, — 
who ankiously awaits its return, for it is be- 
lieved that if the lemon fails to return some 
calamity or misfortune is sure to occur to him. 
For this reason the beginner desiring to be 
initiated into the mystery of this black art has 
to make the first trialof his mantras on a 
tree or a fowl. 

Females are also initialed into the mys 
teries of Jáduw or black art. ` Such women are 
required to go to the burning ground at mid- 
night in a "naked state, holding in their hands 
hearths containing burning coals. While on 
their way they untie their hair, and then 
begin the recital of their mantras. There 
they dig out the bones of buried corpses, bring 
them home, and preserve them for practis- 
ing black art. 

There is a sect of Hindus known as 
Sháktas who, practise the black art. The 
Shéktas worship their goddess at night, make 
offerings of wine and flesh, and then feast 
théreon, . 
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